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PERMANENT    ORGANIZATION. 


pRBaiDEKT : 
prof.  Elihu  ThomBon. 

HoHORABT  Vioe-Pkesidehtb  : 
Prof.  Dr.  Moise  Ascoli,  Mr.  R.  Kaye  Gray, 

Col.  R.  E.  Crompton,  C.  B.,  Prof.  L.  Lombard!, 

Dr.  H.  T.  Glazebrook,  F.  R.  S.,      Prof.  John  Perry,  F.  R.  S. 
Senor  Antonio  Gonzalez,  C.  E.,     M.  Henri  Poincar^. 

Vios-PREetDBNTs: 
Mr.  Bion  J.  Arnold,  Prof.  W.  E.  Goldfiborough, 

Prof.  H.  S.  Carhart,  Mr.  C.  F.  Scott, 

Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton. 

Gbnkbal  Sbcrbtart;  Treasiibbe! 
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Ophoial  Eepbeskntativeb  Appoimtkd  to  thb  Chamber 

QOVSRNHBNT  DeLE^ATEB. 


Argentine  Republic: 

Dr.  Jorge  Newbery. 
A  lutro-Hungary  : 

Prof.  Charles  Zipernowsky. 
Amtralian  Colonies: 

John  Hesketh,  Esq. 
Canada: 

OrmoBd  Higman,  Esq. 
DonmarJc  and  Sweden: 

Prof.  Dr.  Srante  ArrheniUB. 
•France : 

M.  Poincar6, 

M.  Perri^, 

H.  Paul  Janet, 

M.  Guillebot  de  Nerville, 

M.  Dennery. 
Oermantf : 

Eaiserlich  Postrat  W.  Litz- 
rodt. 
Great  Britain: 

Col.  K.  E.  CromptoD,  C.  B., 

Dr.  R.  T.  Glaz^brook,  F.  B.  I 

Prof.  John  Perry,  F.  R.  S. 


Hungary : 

Herr  Joseph  Vatar, 
Herr  Bela  Gati. 

Italy: 

Prof.  Dr.  Moise  Asooll, 
Piof.  L.  Lombardi, 
log.  A.  Maffezzini, 
Marquis  Luigi  Solari. 

India: 

J.  C.  Shields,  Esq. 

Mexico: 

Senor  Rafael  P.  Arizpe. 

Bpain: 

Antonio  Gonzalez,  C.  E., 
Miguel  Otamendi,  C.  E., 

Switzerland: 

Prof.  Ferdinand  Weber. 

United  States: 

Prof.  H.  S.  Carhart, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Kennelly, 
Prof.  H.  J.  Byan, 
i.       Prof.  S.  W.  Stratton, 
Prof.  Elihu  Thomson. 


Deleoateb   ' 


'    lUB     CONOKESS     AT    IiABOS     PBOM     CO-OPBRATINQ 

SooiETiee. 


The  Royai  Society  of  London : 
Dr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook, 
Prof.  John  Peny. 

The   Institution    of   Electrical 
Engineers: 
Mr.  B.  Kaye  Gray,  Pres., 
Col.  H.  E.  Crompton,  C.  B.. 
Prof.  John  Perry,  F.  R.  S., 
Dr.  B.  T.  Glazebrook,  F.  R.  S. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Harrison,  B.  Sc, 
Mr.  W.  Duddcll,  Hon.  Secry. 
of  Delegaiion. 


Soc.  Internationale  des  Blec- 
triciens: 
Prof.  J.  A.  Bergoni^, 
M.  Marius  Latour. 
Atsociazione  Elettr^tecnica  Ital' 
iana: 
Prof.  M.  Aacoli,  Pres., 
Prof.  G.  Grasei,  Vice-Ptes., 
,        Prof.   L.   LiMnbardi,  Vic«- 
Prea., 
Ing.  E.  Jona. 
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Oeslerreicher  Elektrotechnischer 
Verem: 
Herr      Baron       Wolfgang 
FereteJ. 
Royal  InsUiution  of  Naihe-rland 
Sngineen: 
Mr.  C.  J,  van  Swaaj. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada: 
Prof.  W.  U«h  Miller, 
Prof.  Howard  T.  Bamoa. 
American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers: 
Mr.  Ralph  D.  Merehon, 
Prof.  M.  I.  Pupin, 
Prof.  C.  P.  Steinmetz. 
American   Electrochemic(U   So- 
ciety: 
Prof.  W.  D.  Bancroft, 
Prof.  H.  S.  Carhart,  Pro., 
Dr.  Lonis  Kahlenberg. 
National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion: 
Mr.  George  Eastman, 
Mr.  G.  Boss  Green, 
Dr.  P.  A.  C.  Perrine. 
Association   of  Edison   Illumi- 
nating Companies: 
Mr.  W.  C.  L.  Eglin, 
Mr.  L.  A.  Fergnaon, 
Hr.  Gerhard  GoetUhig. 


American  Physical  Society: 
Prof.  A.  G.  Wcbater,  Prea., 
Dr.  Carl  Barua, 
Prof.  D,  B.  Brace. 
International     Asso/wtion     of 
Municipal   Electricians: 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bradt, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Mason, 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Petty. 
Northwestern     Electrical    •  As- 
sociation: 
Mr.  T.  F.  Grover,  Prw., 
Mr.  William  Golta. 
Pacific   Coast    Electric    Transr 
mission  Association: 
Prof.  F.  G.  Baum, 
Dr.  P.  A.  C.  Perrina 
American  Electrotherapeutic 
Association: 
Dr.  Russell  Herhcrt  Boggs, 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Dickson. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Herdman. 
The  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment: 
Major  Samuel  Reber,  V.  8. 
A. 
The    United   States  Navy   De- 
partment : 
Lieut. -Commander    Joseph 
L.  Jayne,  U.  S.  N. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CONGRESS, 

The  International  Electrical  Congreae  of  St.  Louis  was  initiatetl 
by  President  D.  R.  Francis  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Director  of  Cougresaea  of  the  EzpoeitioQ^ 
Mr.  H.  J.  Rogers. 

Letters  of  appointment  to  the  committee  of  organization  wore 
isBoed  by  President  Francis  on  the  1st  of  June,  1903,  to  eonie 
30  prominent  memberB  of  the  American  Tnstitnts  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

The  committ«e  of  organization  held  its  first  meeting  at  Xiagara 
Falls  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1903,  at  which  meeting  the  following 
organization  was  nnanimouBly  adopted : 


Pbesidekt:     . 

Elihu 

Thomson. 

Vicb-Pbebidentb  : 

B.  J.  Arnold, 

Prof,  W.  E.  Goldsborough, 

Prof.  H.  S.  Carhart, 

C.  F.  Sott, 

Dr.  g.  W.  Stratton. 

Qekeral  i 

Secrktaey 

:                TiiEAsrRRE: 

Dr.  A.  E. 

,  Kcnneily. 

\V.  D.  Weaver. 

Advisory  Committee: 

B.  A.  Behrend, 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morton, 

C.  S.  Bradley, 

Dr.  B.  L.  Nichols, 

J.  J.  Carty, 

Prof.  E.  B.  Owens, 

A.  H.  CowlcB, 

Dr.  P.  A.  C.  Perrine, 

Prof.  F.  B.  Crocker, 

Prof.  M.  i.  Pupin, 

Dr.  Louis  Duncan, 

Prof.  J.  W.  Richardfl, 

H.  L.  Doherty, 

Prof.  H.J.  Rvan, 

William  Stanley, 

W.  J.  Hainnior, 

Prof.  C.  P.  Strinmetz, 

Carl  Herinj^, 

Dr.  L.  B.  Stillwell, 

C.  P.  Matthews, 

J.  G.  White, 

R.  D.  Morshoo, 

A.  J.  Wurtz. 

K.  B.  Miller, 
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FraANCE  Committee. 

J.  O.  White,  Chairman ;  J.  J.  Carty,  H.  L.  Doherty,  W.  Stanley, 

W.  D.  Weaver. 


The  followlhg  diviEion  of  the  voric  of  the  Congress  into  sections 
was  also  adopted: 

j  Mathematical, 
j  Kx  peri  mental. 
Section  B,     General  App)  lent  ions, 
"      C,     Electrochemistry, 
"      D,     Electric   Power  Transniiiifinn. 
Applications :  ■         "      B,     Electric  Light  and  Distribution, 
P,     Electric  Transportation, 
G,     Electric  Communication, 
H,    Electrotherapeutics. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  committee  of  organizatioa  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  September.  1903,  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  a  general 
plan  of  procedure  was  adopted.  The  general  secretary  was  in- 
ptrocted  to  issue  invitations  to  join  the  Congress  among  all  inter- 
ested in  electricity  or  its  applications. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  tiie  letters  of  invitation  issued : 

I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  International 
Electrical  Congress  at  St.  Ijouia  in  September,  1904,  in  connection 
with  the  Universal  Exposition  of  St.  Louis.  The  particulars  con- 
cerning this  Congress,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  up  to  this 
time  for  the  committee  of  organization  to  outline  them,  are  given 
on  the  accompanying  sheet 

The  prf^ramme  includes  securing  from  selected  authors,  in 
Europe,  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  many  important 
papers  for  reading  and  discussion  in  each  and  all  of  the  various 
sections  of  Uie  Congress,  thereby  presenting  collectively  the  most 
recent  progress  of  the  world  in  the  sciences,  applications,  and  arts 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  The  papere  with  discussions  thereon, 
are  subsequently  to  be  printed,  forming  one,  or  perhaps  two,  large 
octavo  volumes,  and  constituting  a  most  valuable  addition  to  scien- 
tific and  technical  literature. 
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You  are  respectfully  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Con- 
greas,  and  to  signify  your  acceptance  of  this  invitation  upon  the 
enclosed  postal  card.  Such  acceptance  of  membership  will  entitle 
each  member  to  receive,  by  mail,  a  copy  of  the  TransactiquB  of  the 
Congress  wlien  printed,  and,  if  prot«nt  in  person  at  St.  Louis,  the 
member  will  be  entitled  to  admissian  to  any  or  all  meetings  of  the 
Congress,  or  its  sections,  with  the  privilege  of  participation  in  their 
proceedings. 

The  fee  for  membership  in  the  Congress  has  be«i  fixed  at  five 
dollars  ($5.00),  the  proceeds  to  be  expended  in  stenographic  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  Congress,  and  in  print- 
ing the  Transactions. 

An  early  reply  signifying  your  intention  to  become  a  member 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  letter  of  invitation  included  a  copy  of  the  following 
preliminary  prograimne: 

In  eoimection  with  the  Univ«ruil  Exposition  of  St.  Louia,  in  I9D4,  oom- 
meniOTating  the  LouiBiBn&  PurchoM  bj  the  United  States,  it  is  propowd  to 
hold  an  IntemationBiI  Electrical  Con^ewi. 

The  last  International  Electric  CongreM  was  held  in  1900,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris.  Tbe  last  preceding  iDtemational 
Electrical  Congrees  in  the  United  States  was  held  in  1S93,  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Electrical  CoDgreeaes  held  in  the  past 
hav«  had  an  important  influence  an  the  world's  progress  in  the  Icnowledgi' 
ol  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  In  the  application  of  these  Scienoea. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  IDtemational  Exposition  of  1904,  at 
St.  Louia,  may  be  equally  succeHsful  in  these  directions. 

The  date  set  for  the  International  Electrical  Congreaa  of  St.  Louis,  is 
the  week  12th  to  17th  September,  1904  (inclusive).  This  is  the  week  pre- 
ceding tbe  session  o(  the  great  ScientiSc  Congress  appointed  by  tbe  Uni- 
versal Exposition.  On  this  account  many  of  those  who  attend  thu 
International  Electrical  Coagress  will  probably  remain  to  attend  thn 
International  Congress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  plan,  members  arriving  via  New  York 
will  be  enabled  to  reach  St  Louis  via  Niagara  Fklls  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber Ilth.  Members  will  also  be  invited  to  attend  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington.  It  is  hoped  that 
arrangements  may  be  completed  whereby  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  then  meet  the  members. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12th,  at  11  a.,  h.,  a  general  convocation 
of  the  International  Electrical  Congress  will  be  called.  On  the  four  suc- 
ceeding days,  from  the  13tt)  to  the  ISth,  inclusive,  meetings  of  ths  si^t 
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■Mtioni  of  th«  CoDgreM  will  be  held  simultaneotulr.  On  th«  Stuti  dav, 
September  17tb,  a  lecond  general  eoDTOcation  will  be  called.  Members  re- 
tnnung  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  may  elect  to  at^ip  oS  at  Cbicago  and 
at  Niagara  FalU. 

Aa  at  preaent  propoaed,  the  lotematioiial  Electrical  Congreaa  will  com- 
prise three  diatinct  featurea: 

lit.  A  Chamber  of  Delegate!,  appointed  by  the  Tarious  Ckivemtoents, 
and  eaaentlally  aimilar  to  the  Chambers  of  Qovemment  Delegates  st  the 
International  Electrical  Congreuei  of  Chicago  in  I8S3,  and  of  Paris  in 
IBOO.  It  would  seem  that  aufflcient  material  has  been  collected  since  1900, 
ealling  for  International  action,  to  warrant  inviting  the  varions  Qorem- 
ments  to  appoint  Delegates,  as  before,  to  the  International  Electrical  Con- 
gT«M  of  8t.  Looia. 

2nd.  lite  main  body  of  the  Congress,  divided  into  tlie  following  sections: 

i^  1  fi.  a  ^i       •     ( Hathematical, 

General  Theorr:     Section  A,   J„         ,        ,  ,' 

)  Experiment*). 

Lion  B,  Oeneral  Applications, 

'  C,  Electrochemistry, 

'  D,  Electric  Power  Transmission, 

Applications:    J        "  B,  Electric  Light  and  Distribution, 

'  F,  Electric  Transportation, 

'  O,  Electrical  Communication, 

*  H,  Electrotherapeutics. 

It  I>  propoaed  to  Invite  prominent  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
contribute  special  papers  on  subjects  represented  in  the  various  aecUous  and 
their  aubdiTiaiona. 

3rd.  Conveotions  simullaneouslj  held,  in  connection  with  the  CongTMB.  bj- 
vari<ras  electrical  organizations  in  the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  that 
each  lection  of  the  Congreas  may  be  able  to  hold  its  meeting  under  some 
plan  of  conjunction  with  the  organixation  or  organizations  devoted  to  the 
progreaa  of  the  work  selected  by  that  section.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  enlUt  the  sympathy  of  the  various  orgauiiatioms,  with  a  view  '•> 
perfecting  the  details  of  co-operation  at  a  later  date.  Prominent  among 
the  organisations  from  whom  co-operation  is  expected  are : 

Tb«  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineer!, 

The  American  Electrochemical  Society, 

The  National  Electric  Light  Association, 

The  Association  of  Edison  Illuminating  Companiea, 

The  Pacific  Coast  Transmission  Association, 

The  American  Electrotherapeutic  Association. 

It  la  »Im>  hoped  to  secure  the  participation  of  American  scientific  societies. 
The   Universal   Ezpoaition  at   St.   Louis  has   signified   its   intention   of 
affording  ample  facilities  for  the  accommodation  «f  the  Congress  in  ita 
holla  mi  Um  grounds  of  tlte  Exposition. 
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The  committee  of  arganiution  of  th«  CongTras  ii  at  follows: 

Pbesiueht,  Blihu  ThomBon. 

VIce-Pbe8Ide;9tb  : 
B.  J.  Arnold,  Prol.  W.  E.  Goldsborough, 

Prof.  H.  S.  C*rh«rt,  C.  F.  Scott. 

Dr.  8.  W.  Stratton. 

Ge^ekal  Secbbtabt:  TsEASi'itEmi 

Dr.  A.  E.  Kennelly.  W.  D.  V^'»ver. 

Advisobt  CaitHiTTEB. 

B.  A.  Behrend,  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton, 

C.  S.  Bradlej,  Dr.  li.  L.  Nichols, 
J.  J.  Carty,  Prof.  R.  B.  Owens, 
A.  H.  Cowlea,  Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Perrim, 
Prof.  F.  B.  Crocker,  Prof.  if.  I.  Pupin, 
Dr.  Louis  Duncan,  Prof.  J.  W.  Richards, 
H.  L.  Doherty,  Prof.  H.  J.  Ryan, 

R.  A.  Fesaenden,  William  Stanley, 

W.  J,  Hammer,  Prof.  C.  P.  Steinmeti, 

Carl  Bering,  Dr.  L.  B.  Stillwell, 

C.  P.  Matthews,  J.  O.  White. 

R.  D.  Merahon,  A.  J.  Wuria. 
K.  B.  MUler, 

The  plana  of  the  Committee  of  Or^nicatlon  are  to  invite  aU  inlere»tod 
in  electricity  and  its  applications  to  accept  membership  in,  and  to  attend 
the  CongrcM  if  possible;  to  convene  the  Congress  during  the  week  act  aside 
by  the  Universal  Exposition  for  that  purpose  (12tb  to  17th  September)  ; 
to  report  the  meetings  of  the  Congress;  and  to  publish  the  Transactions 
subsequently,  each  member  of  the  Congress  to  receive  a  complete  copy 
thereof. 

About  14,000  copies  of  the  programme  and  letter  of  invitation 
were  issued  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

On  October  13,  1903,  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  president  of  the 
committee  of  organization,  appointed  a  ehairmp-  and  a  secretary 
to  each  of  the  sections  according  to  the  following  schehdule ; 
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All  of  the  gentlemen  thoB  nominated  accepted  their  appoint- 
mcnte,  and  freely  contributed  their  time  and  services  to  the  woA 
of  the  Congress.  They  largely  attended  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee of  organization.  Tbey  made  the  final  selection  of  the  names 
of  authors  to  be  invited  to  read  papers  at  Uie  Congresa.  They  at- 
tended all  of  the  sessions  in  St.  Louis  during  the  Congress  week. 
Moreover,  the  section  secretaries  prepared,  at  their  own  expense, 
translations  of  all  papers  in  foreign  languages  which  were  received 
prior  to  the  Congress  convention. 

Invitations  to  co-operate  with  the  Congress  were  issued  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  of  organization  to  all  the  leading  electrical  so- 
cieties and  institutions  of  the  world. 

At  the  instance  of  the  section  oiScers,  350  letters  were  addressed 
to  prominent  electrical  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  inviting 
papers  for  presentation  at  the  Congress. 

In  November,  1903,  an  application  was  made  to  the  State  de- 
partment at  Washington,  through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  requesting  that  foreign  ^vemments  be  invited  to  appoint 
ofificial  representatives  to  the  Chamber  of  Delegates  of  the  Congress. 
The  application  was  supported  by  a  petition  from  the  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  This  application 
was  granted,  and  on  Dec.  17,  1903,  instructions  were  issued  by 
the  State  department  to  the  United  States  onhassiea  abroad  to  fo^ 
ward  the  invitations  for  appointments  according  to  the  following 
list,  following  the  precedents  of  the  Chicago  and  Paris  Congresses: 


■wsr- 

■ssisr- 

Great  Britain 

5 

Portugal 

France 

6 

British  North  America 

Germany 

6 

AoBtralian  Colonies 

Austro- Hungary 

e 

India 

United  States 

5 

Japan 

Belgium 

3 

China 

Italy 

3 

Mexico 

Huesia 

3 

Brazil 

Switzerland 

3 

Chili 

Denmark 

2 

Peru 

Holland 

2 

Argentine  Republie 

Spain 

2 



Norway  and  Sweden 

> 

Total 

S6 
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The  following  countries  reepoDdcd  to  the  appeal  by  appointing 
repreeentativeB  to  the  Chamber  of  Delegates: 


Great  Britain 

France 

Oennany 

Austro-Hungar; 

United  States 

Italy 

Hungary 

Switzerland 


Denmark  and  Sweden 

Spain 

British  North  America 

AuEtralian  Colonies 

India 

klexico 

Argentine  Republic 

Total 


29 


In  order  to  aid  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  selecting 
the  United  States  Delegates,  a  mail  ballot  was  cast  by  the  memben 
of  the  committee  of  organization  for  five  nominatiodb.  The 
nominees  of  this  ballot  were  con6rmed  by  the  executive  committee 
and  the  list  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  appointment  of  these  nominees  was  made  by  the  Secretary  on 
July  5,  1904. 

Meetings  of  the  committee  of  organization  were  held  in  New 
York  on  the  23d  April,  and  J6th  August,  1904,  at  which  the  buei- 
ncw  of  the  Congress  was  reported  and  resolutions  taken  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  name. 

The  following  scientific  and  technical  societies  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  co-operate  wjth  the  Congress  by  the  appointment  of 
delegates:     (See  pages  8  and  9.) 

The  Royal  Socieh^  of  London. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
The  American  Physical  Society. 
The  Institntion  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
La  Societe  Internationale  des  Electriciens. 
Oesterreicher  Elektrotechnischer  Verein. 
Royal  Institution  of  Netherland  Engineers. 
Associazione  Elettrotecnica  Italians. 
The  American  Electrochemical  Society. 
The  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
The  Association  of  Edison  Illuminating  Companiec 
The  Pacific  Coast  TransmissioD  Association. 
.   Vol.  X  — 2* 
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The  NorthwesterD  Electrical  Association. 

The  International  Association  of  Municipal  Electriciana. 

The  American  Electro  therapeutic  Association. 

The  Congress  met  in  St.  TjOuis  during  the  week  12th  to  17th 
September,  190i.  The  number  of  adhesions  b;  the  end  of  the 
week  was  2046.  The  number  of  registrating  members  attending 
was  719.  The  number  of  papers  read  at  the  Congress  was  158. 
Of  these  99  were  in  printed  form  and  were  distributed  at  the  meet- 
ings. The  remainder  were  received  too  late  to  be  printed  in 
advance  and  were  read  either  from  M9S.  or  b;  title. 
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Proceedlnes  of  General  Meetings  of  the  International  Electrical 
Congress  St.  Louis,  1904 


GENERAL   MEETING,   MONDAY,   SEPTEMBER   IS,   1904. 

The  opening  convention  of  the  International  Electrical  CorigreM 
was  held  at  the  Coliseum  Music  Hall,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  13th  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  and  was  op^i  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  mem- 
bership. 

Prof.  Elihu  ThomsoD,  president  of  the  cconmlttee  on  organiza- 
tion, called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  o'clock  and  said: 

It  is  a  great  gratification,  gentlemen,  to  announce  that  we  have 
witli  us  to-day  the  president  of  the  Exposition,  President  Darid  R. 
Francis,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you.  Presi- 
dent Francis  has  to  make  an  address  at  another  congress  soon  after 
his  address  here,  and  we  will  therefore  dispense  with  all  formality 
in  the  preliminary  business  with  which  the  congress  was  to  have 
been  opened. 

Mr.  Francis :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  International 
Electrical  Congress. — As  president  of  the  Universal  Exposition 
now  in  progress  in  St.  Louis,  I  have  been  asked  to  extend  to  you  a 
welcome  to  this  city.  I  appreciate  the  honor  very  highly,  and  regret 
that  my  engagements  are  such  that  I  can  not  remain  with  you 
during  your  entire  session  of  to-day,  and,  in  fact,  during  all  of  your 
sessions  to  which  I  might  be  granted  admission.  The  character  of 
this  international  congress  is  such  as  to  commend  it  not  only  to  the 
greatest  consideration  of  the  management  of  this  universal  exposi- 
tion, but  also  from  the  municipalil^  of  St.  Louis,  from  our  state 
government  and  also  from  the  national  government,  because  our 
government  has  recognized  this  Congress,  as  have  the  governments 
of  many  foreign  counties,  by  appointing  det^ates  to  represent 
those  countries  and  this  government  at  this  meeting  of  the  Coo- 
grese. 

(21] 
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This  Universal  Exposition,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  ambitiooa 
§cheine,  as  you  know.  Any  attempt  to  assemble  the  best  products  of 
the  human  race  in  any  special  line  of  human  endeavor  is  ambitious; 
but  when  an  undertaking  is  planned  to  comprise  the  assemljling  of 
the  best  products  of  every  line  of  human  endeavor,  it  becomes 
almost  colossal  in  its  proportions.  We,  who  have  been  engaged  in 
this  movement  from  its  inception,  have  seen  it  grow  in  its  plan 
and  scope  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  and  we  must  confess 
that  at  the  beginning  we  hardly  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 
It  would  be  presuming  upon  the  part  of  the  management  for  us  to 
attempt  to  prejudice  you  as  to  the  character  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  exhibita  that  have  been  assembled  at  this  Exposition.  We 
leave  it  to  you  to  pass  judgment  yourselves  upon  the  Exposition 
when  you  have  given  as  much  time  to  its  inBpection  as  your  engage- 
ments will  permit.  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time,  in  this  cftuntry 
at  least,  before  another  universal  exposition  is  attempted.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  international  expositions  in  special  lines,  and 
the  line  which  you  represent  is  the  one  in  which  there  is  likely  to 
be  another  international  exposition  before  many  more  years  have 
rolled  by.  The  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  science 
to  which  yon  have  given  allegiance  has  rendered  more  than  inter- 
esting any  assembling  of  the  different  appliances  and  any  demoa- 
stration  of  the  different  inventions  and  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  by  the  members  of  this  Congress  or  by  the  members  of  allied 
organizations. 

There  was  some  discussion  in  the  organization  of  this  Exposition, 
as  to  whether  electricity  was  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  separate 
department.  There  was  a  claim  made  by  the  department  of  ma- 
chinery that  electrical  appliances,  when  made  instruments  of  utility, 
became  nutchinery,  and  consequently  belonged  to  the  department 
of  machinery,  and  that  there  waa  no  more  occasion  or  necessity  for 
a  department  of  electricity  than  for  a  department  of  steam.  I 
believe  tliat  those  of  you  who  will  see  the  department  of  electricity 
which  has  been  installed  at  this  Exposition  will  admit  that  the 
action  of  the  administration  of  the  exposition  in  determining  that 
electricity  should  not  only  be  a  separate  department,  but  should 
have  the  exclusive  use  of  a  large  exhibition  palace,  was  a  wise  con- 
clusion. 

It  would  be  presuming  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  dwell  on  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  electricity  in  recent  years  in  ad- 
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dressing  Bnch  an  audience  as  this.  I  am  enre,  however,  that  you 
will  pardon  the  presumption  in  a  layman,  when  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  development  in  this  line  has  hardly  begun.  The 
installation  in  the  electrical  department  in  this  Exposition  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  management,  superior  to  any  installation  that 
has  ever  been  given  in  any  exposition.  It  is  the  result  of  the  very 
faithful  and  intelligent  eSorts  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of 
electricity.  In  so  comprehensive  an  organization  as  a  universal 
exposition,  you  can  readily  understand  that  there  must  be  a  number 
of  men  who  are  trusted  to  do  many  things  without  consulting  any 
higher  authority.  The  organization  which  has  brought  about  this 
exposition  has  been  in  existence  about  five  years.  The  inception 
of  the  movement  dates  back  five  years — six  years,  I  may  say — but 
the  first  three  years  of  that  time  were  devoted  to  promotion  work, 
so  that  the  o^anization  of  the  company  proper  does  not  date  pre- 
vious to  March,  1901.  For  three  years  prior  to  that  time  there 
were  some  of  us  in  this  city  who  were  agitating  the  question  of  the 
celebration  of  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
That  agitation  took  shape  in  the  form  of  an  exposition. 

After  CongresB  had  recognized  this  celebration  by  appropriating 
$5,000,000  to  aid  in  its  inauguration,  a  local  company  was 
formed,  which  company  had  chajge  of  the  movement  from  that 
time  forward.  In  organizing  the  local  company,  the  work  wan 
divided  into  four  great  divisions — division  of  works,  division  of 
exhibits,  division  of  exploitation,  and  the  division  of  concessions 
and  admissions.  The  division  of  exhibits  is  under  the  control  of 
a  director,  under  whom  are  fifteen  chiefs  of  departments.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  classification  of  these  exhibits.  You, 
gentlemen,  who  are  readers  and  thinkers,  know  how  diificult  it  is 
to  make  a  comprehensive  working  clasRification  that  will  include 
all  the  products  of  all  the  civilized  countries  on  the  globe.  One  of 
the  departments  of  that  divii-ion  of  exhibits,  one  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  tliat  classification,  is  electricity. 

We  might  call  electricity  the  new  science.  The  discoveries  tliat 
arc  being  made  in  it  from  day  to  day  will  no  doubt  necessitate 
another  classification  or  sub-classification  before  the  next  exposition 
is  held,  whether  that  exposition  will  be  universal,  or  whether  it  be 
limited  to  an  intematiouar  exposition  of  electricity. 

The  wisdom  that  has  bei^n  exercised  by  tiie  organizers  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  by  those  who  have  kept  it  in  existence  from  month  to 
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month,  indicates  a  great  breadth  of  view,  and  a  remarkable  fore- 
sight in  T^ard  to  the  derclopment  of  electricity.  The  different 
branches  of  this  Congresa  all  dononstrate  how  far-reaching  are  the 
discoveries  in  electricity. 

St.  Louis  is  glad  to  be  made  the  scene  of  yoar  fifth  congress. 
The  E.xposition  Management  feels  honored  that  the  time  and  place 
of  your  meeting  should  have  been  influenced  by  the  prepurations 
that  were  made  by  the  Exposition  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  the  best  products  of  all  the  peoples  of  tiie  world.  Permit 
me,  on  behalf  of  the  Exposition  Management,  to  express  the  hope 
that  your  deliberations  may  come  fully  up  to  your  expectations; 
that  you  may  visit  the  ExposiUon  exhibit  of  electricity;  that  your 
gathering  here  may  be  prolific  not  only  of  pleasure  to  yourselves, 
but  that  it  may  also  result  in  still  further  advances  along  the  line 
of  progress  which  you  have  pursued  with  such  remarkable  vigor 
and  success  during  the  last  decade.  I  would  that  I  could  stay  and 
listen  to  the  remarks  that  I  understand  will  be  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  your  organization,  but  an  engagement  for  an  hour  which 
is  already  passed,  to  open  a  congress  on  the  grounds  of  the  exposi- 
tion, compels  me  to  take  my  departure.  I,  therefore,  will  close  by 
again  thanking  you  for  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  and  by  expressing  to 
you  the  hope  that  you  may  visit  the  Exposition  as  often  as  your 
engagements  will  peimit,  that  you  will  remain  with  us  as  long  as 
you  possibly  can,  and  that  when  you  return  to  your  homes,  the  recol- 
lection of  this  Exposition  may  induce  you  to  come  again  individ- 
ually, as  well  as  to  advise  all  of  your  friends  to  visit  us.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen. 

Chairman  Thomson :  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  work  of  open- 
ing the  Congress.  The  committee  on  organization  substantially 
finishes  its  work  on  this  occasion.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  recall  at 
this  time  a  little  of  our  past  history.  The  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  was  celebrated  in  1893  by  the 
establishment  of  a  great  exposition.  The  Chicago  International 
Electrical  Congresa,  the  work  of  which  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
many  of  those  present  to-day,  was  the  firet  great  gathering  of  elec- 
trical students  and  workers  hold  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  A 
little  over  one  hundred  years  ago  the  then  youthful  but  ambitious 
republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  acquired  from  Prance,  by 
the  expendilure  of  $15,000,000  purchase  money,  the  possession  of 
ftn  enormous  territory  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Qulf  of 
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UezJco,  west  of  the  MiBBiesippi  river,  northward  and  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  northern  limit  was  undefined,  and  was 
settled  long  after  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  tract  includes 
every  variety  of  land — farm,  forest,  eemi-arid  and  arid  land. 
Much  of  the  arid  land  is  amenable  to  irrigation.  The  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  is  beyond  estimation.  The  Ixiuisiana  pur- 
chase must  be  regarded  as  an  event  not  less  important  than  any 
other  in  the  history  of  this  great  nation,  fitly  to  be  celebrated  after 
<Mie  hundred  years  by  a  great  exposition,  showing  the  results  of 
human  activity  and  progress  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  engineering — 
and  might  I  add,  especially  in  electrical  science  and  engineering — 
the  firat  in  the  new  century  just  begun. 

It  wati  natural  that  an  international  electrical  congress  should 
have  been  deemed  desirable.  Accordingly,  a  committee  on  organiza- 
tion was  called  together  by  the  exposition  authorities.  The  commit' 
tee  in  undertaking  the  work  realized  that  the  task  was  not  a  light 
one,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
engineers  and  of  the  other  societies  which  have  affiliated  themselves 
with  the  Congress.  The  work  of  the  committee  of  organization  is 
completed  by  this  meeting,  and  the  choice  of  permanent  officers  is 
now  in  your  hands.  I  cannot,  however,  close  this  short  statement 
without  a  warm  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  secretary.  Dr.  Kennelly, 
who  has  given  time  and  effort  without  stint  to  every  phase  of  the 
development  of  the  Congress.  Neither  can  I  fail  also  to  remind  the 
Congress  that  the  diligence,  care  and  good  judgment  of  the  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Weaver,  of  the  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  has 
also  been  invaluable.     He  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  at  all  times. 

I  wish  also  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  assistance  and  en- 
couragement arising  from  the  assurances  of  cooperation  received 
from  the  various  scientific  and  technical  bodies  which  are  repre- 
sented here  to-day. 

Col.  Samuel  Reher:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three  to  report  the  nominations  of  Congress 
ofQcers  for  permanent  organization.  (Motion  seconded  and  car- 
ried.) 

Chairman  Thomson :  I  will  appoint  as  such  committee  Colonel 
Beher,  chairman.  Prof.  Perry  and  Prof.  Lombardi,  and  request 
that  the  conrunittee  will  immediately  bt^in  its  deliberations  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Carhart:     Mr.  President,  I  move  that  a  committee 
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of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate  honorary  officers  of 
this  convention.     (Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Thomson:  I  have  pleaanre  in  appointing  Prof.  Car- 
hart,  chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Carl  Hering,  as 
the  committee  to  nominate  honorary  officers  of  the  Congresa. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Mr.  R.  Kaye  Gray,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain, 
to  respond  on  behalf  of  the  British  institution,  to  the  address  of 
President  Francis. 

Mr,  Gray :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen. — We  have  all  heard 
from  President  Francis  as  to  the  objects  of  this  great  Exposition. 
For  my  part,  I  may  perhaps  state  to  you  tliat  we,  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  felt  very  much  pleased 
vhen  we  received  the  invitation  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  to  take  part 
in  the  Electrical  Congress,  This  pleasure  was  made  all  the  greater 
when  we  received  from  our  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  come  to  their  country,  and  an  assurance  from  them  that  we 
would  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and  that  they  would  charge  them- 
Eclves  with  looking  after  our  welfare  during  onr  sojourn  in  your 
country. 

There  is  another  pleasure  which  we  have  experienced  here  since 
our  arrival,  and  that  is  that  we  have  met  our  colleagues  from  Italy. 
I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  in  the  spring  of  last  year  to  visit  with 
our  institution  the  north  of  Italy  and  to  witness  the  electrical  work 
which  was  being  done  there.  I  met  my  friend  Prof.  Ascoli,  whom 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  is  leading  the  Italian  contingent,  visiting 
your  shores,  having  also  received  the  hearty  welcome  which  you 
extended  to  us  all,  upon  the  occasion  of  our  trip  to  Italy  last  spring. 

When  we  arrived  here  and  had  placed  in  our  hands  the  program 
which  you  have  prepared  for  the  Congresa — I  think  that  never  has 
such  a  program  been  laid  out  before,  I  won't  say  for  an  electrical 
congress,  but  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  a  program  such  as  this 
has  never  been  before  laid  out  for  any  congress  of  a  specialized 
nature — ^we  were  still  further  pleased  that  we  had  arranged  to  visit 
your  shores  and  take  part  in  the  Congress.  To  those  of  us  who 
have  had,  at  various  times  during  our  career,  occasion  to  organize 
meetings,  though  of  very  much  smaller  proportions  than  this  Con- 
gress, can  very  well  appreciate  what  an  enormous  amount  of  labor 
has  been  expended  by  our  kind  friends  on  this  side  to  organize  such 
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an  cxteiiBive  program  as  is  now  laid  before  us.  We  have  htxri 
from  President  Francis,  and  we  have  heard  from  Prof.  Elihu 
ITiomfion,  how  much  Dr.  Kennelly  and  Mr.  Weaver  have  done,  but 
I  think  now  that  we  are  here,  and  I  have  command  of  the  platform, 
joo  will  allow  me  to  breai  through  that  veil  of  modesty  which  is 
BO  well  known  in  Prof,  Elihu  Thomson  (applauge)  and  to  give  him 
his  due  mead  of  praise.  I  can  see,  gentlemen,  by  your  applause, 
that  the  venture  I  have  made  has  been  a  perfectly  justifiable  one. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  occupy  your  time  any  longer,  be- 
cause my  good  friend  Prof.  AscoH  is  going  to  have  the  pleasure  ot 
addressing  you,  but  before  taking  my  seat  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  name 
of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  how 
warmly  we  feel  toward  you  all  in  this  countr)\  I  wish  to  say  what 
great  admiration  we  have  for  you.  I  can  not  speak  of  St.  Louis,  of 
course,,  because  we  only  arrived  yesterday  afternoon,  but  perliaps 
before  this  Congress  cloeee  some  of  us  will  have  had  time  to  appre- 
ciate the  result  of  the  work  of  your  committee  on  oi^anization. 

Chairman  Thomson :  Xot  only  are  we  fortunate  in  having  a 
splendid  representation  from  the  Institution  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers of  Great  Britain,  but  we  have  a  moat  unusual  representation 
from  the  Associazione  Tlllettrotecnioa  Jtuliaiia.  auci  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  now  to  introduce  to  you  Prof,  Ascoli,  who  comes  at  the 
head  of  the  delegation. 

Prof.  Ascoli :  Mr.  President,  Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlanen, — I 
have  the  honor,  which  I  highly  appreciate,  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the 
Italian  delegates  to  President  Francis,  to  Prof,  Thomson,  and 
President  Gray,  who  have  all  had  such  kind  words  to  say  to  our 
del^ation  from  Italy.  It  is  really  an  exceptional  fact  that  so  con- 
siderable a  number  of  Italian  engineers  should  join  in  a  visit  to 
this  country.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  large  delega- 
tion of  Italian  engineers  has  visited  the  United  States.  We  have 
already  had  a  splendid  proof  of  the  great  hospitality  and  of  the 
sentimente  of  friaidship  from  the  Americans  who  have  enter- 
tained OS  during  the  past  few  days.  We  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing,  and  highly  appreciating,  the  great  results  of  organization, 
which  is  a  special  characteristic  of  American  work.  We  have 
heard  from  President  Francis  the  hieton-,  I  may  say,  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Exposition.  We  have  heard  from  President 
Thomson  an  idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  organization  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  suro  that  with  such  an  organization  the  work 
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of  the  Congresa  must  have  most  important  results.  I  cannot  speak 
in  the  English  language  as  clearlj  ae  it  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Italian  delegation  for  our  Amer- 
ican brothers  on  this  occasion.  But  I  hope  to  interpret  the  senti- 
meata  of  my  Italian  colleagues  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  convey 
to  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  welcome  and  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  hard  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  organization 
of  this  Congress,  and  esi>ecially  to  Prof.  Thomson,  Dr.  Kennelly 
and  Mr.  Weaver. 

Chairman  Thomson ;  We  are  happy  in  the  example  set  by  our 
British  and  Italian  colleagues,  and  in  caae  we  ever  hold  another 
exhibition  and  congress,  we  hope  their  example  may  be  followed 
by  other  nationti.  We  hope  that  our  colleagues  in  France  may  be 
induced  to  send  equally  large  or  yet  larger  delegations.  There 
are  other  countries,  too,  which  might  easily  send  delegations  when 
they  get  into  the  spirit  of  it.  You  know,  however,  the  traditional 
unwillingness  of  the  Frenchman  to  leave  his  home  and  tireside 
and  travel  in  foreign  lands;  but  it  so  happens  that  we  have  with 
us  some  representatives  of  the  great  Republic  of  France,  and  I 
have  pleasure  in  calling  upon  M.  Guillebot  de  Nerville  to  speak 
not  only  on  behalf  of  France,  but  on  behalf  of  other  nations  which 
may  be  represented  here  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

M.  de  Nerville  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  French,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  in  beiag  in  attendance  on  the  Congress. 

Chairman  Thomson:  It  seems  fitting  on  this  occasion,  srnce 
we  meet  here  on  the  site  of  a  great  exposition,  that  we  should  have 
with  us,  and  to  spoak  to  us,  a  gentleman  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  electrical  work  which  la  there  displayed.  I  take  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  Prof.  W.  E.  Goldsborough,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
from  President  Francis,  and  who  has  taken  charge  of  the  mag- 
nifEcent  installation  of  electrical  exhibits,  and  carried  it  to  com- 
pletion in  a  moet  satisfactory  manner.  This  installation  is  now 
open  to  your  inspection  at  the  fair  grounds. 

Prof.  W.  E,  Goldsborough:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen. — 
I  can  not  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  welcome  you  to  St.  Louis 
on  behalf  of  the  electrical  men  of  St.  Louis.  We  feel  that  in 
coming  here  you  have  brought  to  us  the  one  gift  which  we  have 
prized  more  than  all  else  connected  with  the  Exposition. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  Exposition  Management  is  in  any- 
wise responsible   for  the  acbievementa  in  electrical  engineering 
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which  you  may  find  at  the  Exposition— it  Ib  only  fair  to  Bay  that 
this  International  Electrical  CongresB  (which  has  been  developing 
and  working  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  possibly  many  of  us  here 
have  knowledge  of)  has  itself  organized  and  placed  at  the  ExpoEi- 
tion  the  exhibit  of  what  has  been  accMnplished  in  the  field  of  elec- 
trical engineering;  and  this  we  may  take  as  the  embodiment  of 
ihe  physical  effort  of  the  Congress.  And  I  say  of  the  Congress 
advisedly,  because  the  men,  the  brains,  the  muscle,  and  the  en- 
thuRiaem  which  have  gone  into  the  work  at  the  Exposition  have 
come  from  and  are  a  part  of  this  Congress. 

There  is  now  opening  here,  as  I  view  it,  a  work  which  will  be 
the  nnbodiment  of  the  mental  effort  of  this  Congress. 

In  Machinery  Hall  you  will  find  large  direct -connected  generat- 
ing sets  of  very  advanced  type,  many  of  them  complete  installa- 
tions, and  in  the  Palace  of  Electricity  smaller  electrical  machinery 
and  apparutus  which  hnar  pnrticnliirly  upon  the  scientific  side  of 
our  work.  On  the  Exposition  grounds  at  night  there  is  an  illu- 
mination, which  Bomo  have  been  pleased  to  say  is  very  beautiful, 
and  which  has  been  brought  to  its  state  of  perfection,  as  regards 
its  conception,  by  Mr,  Henry  Rustin.  In  all  of  these  things  we 
have  but  worked  with  whftt  you  have  placed  in  our  hands. 

During  the  months  that  have  gone  by  it  has  largely  been  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  you  would  be  with  us  to  enjoy  the 
electrical  features  of  the  Exposition  which  has  inspired  UB  to  put 
forth  our  best  efforts;  to  make  preparation  for  your  coming.  I 
want  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Exposition  Management,  that  Presi- 
dent Francis,  Mr.  Skiff,  the  director  of  exhibits,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  electricity  committee,  have  given  me  such 
support  aa  I  doubt  any  man  might  fairly  have  expected  to  receive 
from  his  superior  officers;  and  anything  which  you  do  not  feel 
that  you  can  take  to  yourselves,  I  hope  you  will  credit  to  them, 
as  between  you  lies  what  credit  there  is  for  what  baa  been  done. 

Naturally,  the  American  engineers  have  appreciated  more  than 
words  can  express  the  effort  that  has  been  made  by  our  foreign 
friends  to  meet  with  ub  and  make  our  meeting  here  a  truly  jnter- 
national  one  in  the  broadest  possible  sense.  We  know  of  the 
measure  of  fatigue  they  have  liad  to  withstand,  and  how  much 
they  have  been  inconvenienced  by  having  to  focus  their  paths  on 
a  very  distant  city  without  reference  to  their  own  convenience. 
The  fact  that  they  are  here  in  such  large  number  is  greatly  appre- 
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elated  and  I  think  tells  the  story  better  than  it  can  be  told  in  any 
way  of  the  fine  cooperative  spirit  that  animates  electrical  workers. 
We  have  probably  a  better  nomenclature,  we  probably  have  more 
uniform  standards,  and  have  our  work  systematized  for  making 
it  of  accnrate  record  and  for  passing  it  between  men  of  different 
tongues  than  has  any  other  division  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  a 
matter  upon  which  wo  must  congratulate  oureelvee,  and  I  am  quite 
anre,  as  the  result  of  your  work  here,  we  will  go  forward  during 
the  nest  decade  much  better  equipped  than  ever  before  for  the 
task  before  us. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  extending  to  you 
a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  electrical  men  of  St.  Louis,  and  trust 
your  visit  may  be  one  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Chflinnaa  Thomson :  We  are  now  ready  for  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee. 

Col.  Samuel  Reber:  I  am  instructed  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  report  the  following  ofiBcers  for  the  permanent 
organization : 

For  President,  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson;  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Eennelly;  Treasurer,  Mr,  W.  D,  Weaver;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr, 
Bion  J.  Arnold,  Prof.  H.  S.  Carhart,  Prof.  W.  B.  Goldsborough, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  Prof.  S.  W.  Stratton. 

For  officers  of  the  sections,  the  following: 

Section  A:  Chairman,  Prof.  Edward  L.  Nichols;  Secretary, 
Prof,  Howard  T.  Barnes.  Section  B:  Chairman,  Prof.  Charles 
Proteus  Steinmetz;  Secretary,  Prof.  Samuel  Sheldon.  Section  C: 
Chairman,  Prof.  Henry  S.  Carhart:  Secretary,  Mr.  Carl  Hering. 
Section  D:  Chairman,  Mr,  Charles  P.  Scott;  Secretary,  Dr.  XjouIb 
Bell.  Section  E:  Chairman,  Mr.  John  W.  Lieb,  Jr.;  Secretary, 
Mr.  Gano  S.  Dunn.  Section  F:  Chairman,  Dr.  Louis  Duncan; 
Secretary,  Mr,  A,  H.  Armstrong.  Section  G:  Chairman,  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Jones;  Secretary,  Mr.  Bancroft  Gherardi.  Section  H: 
Chairman,  Dr.  William  J.  Morton;  Secretary,  Mr.  William  J. 
Jenks. 

(Mr.  B,  Kaye  Gray  in  the  chair.) 

Chairman  Gray:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  list  of  names 
laid  before  you,  by  the  committee  on  nominations,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Samuel  Beber :    I  move  the  acceptance  of  the  report. 

(Motion  seconded.) 
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Chairman  Graj:  I  presume  that  you  will  endorse  the  report 
of  the  committee  without  dissent.  ■  I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  pass  the 
vote  by  acclamation.  N'o  objection  being  made,  the  gentlemen  are 
elected  as  the  officers  of  the  Congress. 

(President  Thomson  in  the  chair.) 

President  Thomson:  I  thank  the  gentlemen  of  the  Congress 
for  this  endorsement  of  what  has  already  been  done.  I  can  not 
but  feel  that  in  electing  the  oi^anizing  cheers  as  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  Congrees,  without  objection,  without  even  a  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  one  of  a  change  in  those  officers  who  have 
served  on  the  committee  of  organization,  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  received  your  eodorsemeDt.  We  are  encouraged  by  that 
result.  The  duties  before  us  will  not  probably  be  bo  arduous  as 
.  those  which  are  now  in  the  past  It  is  usuat  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  for  the  president-elect  to  make  an  address.  I  have  a  few 
thoughts  to  present,  and  without  trying  your  patience  too  much 
I  will  take  this  occasion  to  give  them  to  you. 

The  main  object  of  the  Congress  will  have  been  fulfilled  if  there 
ia  brought  out  in  its  papers  and  discussions  the  best  thought  and 
work  in  the  electrical  field.  We  have  no  need  to  dwell  here  upon 
the  great  growth  which  has  taken  place,  and  is  now  going  on,  in 
electrical  science  and  engineering.  True  it  is  that  equally  rapid 
advancement  may  be  found  in  many  fields,  but  electricity  is  unique 
in  its  almost  universal  character.  Not  only  has  it  already  made 
great  revolution  in  methods  of  lighting,  in  power  systems  for 
transportation,  in  communication  of  intelligence  and  in  many 
other  fields  of  engineering,  but  our  conceptions  of  tiie  nature  and 
workings  of  the  forces  in  the  universe,  even  the  nature  of  matter 
itself  are  and  will  be  profoundly  affected.  It  ia  too  early  even  to 
suggest  that  electricity  will  be  the  study  of  the  alchemist  of  the 
future.  Research  in  pure  science  seldom  takes  account  of  engi- 
neering and  industrial  possibilities.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so;  but 
from  the  preawit  standpoint,  the  electric  arc  of  Davy,  the  voltaic 
couple,  the  magneto-electricity  of  Faraday,  the  electric  waves  of 
Hertz,  as  examples  merely,  show  how  the  results  of  inquiry  under- 
taken for  its  own  sake,  may  become  the  basis  of  enormous  indus- 
trial development.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  a  body  of  this 
kind  science  and  its  applications  should  be  united. 

There  ia,  however,  a  difference  between  the  work  of  the  investi- 
gator of  pure  science  and  that  of  the  engineer.     I  regard  inven- 
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tion  aB  creative  engineering.  The  difference  alluded  to  is  some- 
timee  lost  sight  of.  It  touched  the  matter  of  responsibility  for 
results.  It  matters  not  very  much  whether  the  results  reached  by 
the  former  are  negative  or  positive,  whether  they  indicate  success 
or  failure  to  attain  expected  or  unexpected  results.  Not  so  with 
the  engineer.  If  he  is  to  maintain  his  standing  his  results  mmt 
be  positive,  his  work  must  succeed  commercially,  industrially  and 
financially.  Naturally,  the  engineer  receives  or  should  receive 
emoluments  in  accordance  with  the  responsibility  incurred.  As 
a  result,  the  pursuit  of  science  for  its  own  sake  may  suffor  when 
the  scientific  investigator  takes  up  engineering.  Sometimes  it  is 
engineering  that  sufEers.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  value 
of  research  is  becoming  so  well  recognized  as  an  aid  to  engineering 
that  our  large  industrial  organizations  willingly  support  research 
work.  Naturally,  preference  is  given  to  such  new  work  as  promises 
immediate  benefit  to  the  industry.  The  principle  ia  gradually 
coming  to  be  recognized,  however,  that  constant  additions  to 
knowledge  of  nature  are  in  themselves  valuable  and  likely  at  any 
time  to  open  up  new  channels  of  industry.  The  little  streams 
lead  to  the  rivers  and  few  rivers  are  without  commercial  poesi- 
bilitiee. 

The  ethical  value  of  the  study  of  science  and  its  applications 
is  inestimable.  By  it,  and  through  it  only,  will  fallacious  systems 
of  thought  and  inequitable  precedent  finally  lose  their  influence 
and  disappear  from  the  world.  Figuratively,  the  honest  "  cold 
light  of  science "  is  a  fact.  The  firefly  exemplifies  the  actual, 
physical  cold  light  of  the  future^ 

The  future  of  science,  and  particularly  of  electrical  science,  is 
boundless.  The  chemist  must  possibly  accept  an  electrical  atom, 
the  mechanic  an  electrical  inertia.  Since  the  ether  is  only  known 
to  possess  electromagnetic  properties,  whatever  that  may  mean, 
matter  and  all  immersed  therein  may  be  electrical.  Prepare,  then, 
to  accept  an  electrical  universe,  "  Who  shall  bring  him  to  see  that 
which  shall  be  after  him." 

President  Thomson :  We  will  now  hear  th**  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  election  of  honorary  vice-presidents  and  honorary 
chairmen  and  vice-presidents  for  the  various  sections. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Carhart :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  com- 
mittee on  nominati<»i8  for  vice-presidents,  honorary  chairmen  and 
vice-presidents  the  following  named  gentlemen  from  abroad  as 
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vice-presideaits  of  thia  Intematioiial  Electrical  Congieaa:  Prof. 
Ascoli,  CoL  Gromptcm*  Dr.  GUzebrook,  Seaoi  Gonzales,  Mr.  Gia;, 
Prof.  Lomb&rdi,  Prof.  Fen?,  and  Frof.  Foincar^ 

For  the  honoTarr  ehairmeii  and  Tice-preaideata  of  the  Bections, 
we  rep(^  as  foUowB:  Section  A:  Honorary  Chairman,  Arr- 
henioB ;  Vice-President,  Lash  Miller.  Section  B ;  Honorary 
Chairmen,  Grassi,  Zipemowaky;  Vice-Presidente,  Duddell,  Weber. 
Section  0:  Honorary  Cliaimian,  Oatwald;  Vice-Freaident,  Den- 
neiy.  Section  D;  Honorai;  Chairmen,  Janet,  Msffezzini;  Yice- 
President  Jona.  Section  E:  Honorary  Chairman,  Otamendi; 
Tice-Preaidentfl,  Arizpe,  Wewbury.  Section  P :  Honorary  Chair- 
men, pCTBtd,  Van  Swaay;  Vice-President,  Latour.  Section  G: 
Honorazy  Chairman,  Harrison,  Hesketh;  Vice-Preaidents,  Perrii, 
Shidds.  Section  H:  Honorary  Chairman^  BergoniS;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, de  Nerrillfl. 

President  Thomeon:  Yoa  have  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  honorary  nominations.     What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

CoL  Bebcr:  I  move  that  the  gentlemen  named  be  accepted  as 
the  honorary  officers  of  the  Congrees. 

President  Thomson:  You  have  heard  the  motion  Jnst  made; 
if  there  is  no  objection  ve  will  take  the  vote  by  acclammation. 
{The  honorary  officers  were  elected  by  acclammation.) 

President  Thomson :  I  take  pleasure  in  declaring  the  Coogrees 
now  open  for  division  into  sections. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 
VOL.  I  — J 
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GENERAL  MEETING,  SATUEDAY  SEPTEMBEE  IT,  1904. 

The  closing  geoeral  meeting  of  the  International  Electrical  Coh- 
greee,  beld  in  the  Hall  of  Congreee,  World'e  Fttir,  was  called  t» 
order  at  10:30  a.  h.,  PreBident  Elihu  Thomson  in  the  Chair. 

President  Thomson:  We  have  wme  to  the  closing  meeting  of 
the  Congress,  which  as  you  knov  has  been  occupying  us  through- 
out the  week,  and  which  we  hope  has  been  entirely  BuccesBful. 

It  is  in  order  to  make  a  report  from  the  C'hamher  of  Dele- 
gates at  this  seasion,  and  1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  the  statement 
of  Ijhe  work  of  the  Chamber.  There  is,  of  course,  no  vote  to  be- 
taken upon  this,  nor  is  it  to  be  acted  upon  in  any  way.  It  is  merely 
presented  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Chamber  of  Delegates. 

The  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Delegates  was  then  read  [see  pages 
46-47]. 

I  think  there  are  no  other  reports  to  be  made  to  the  Congress,, 
and  we  now  come  to  the  closing  exercieee  of  the  seesion.  W& 
have  the  good  fortune,  at  this  last  moment,  to  have  with  us  Prof. 
Henri  Poincar^,  of  France,  who  has  consented  to  address  Ac- 
members  here. 

Professor  Poincar6  addressed  the  Congress  in  French  and  gayo- 
expression  to  much  satisfaction  that  the  d&nger  of  unwarranted  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  electrical  units  had  been  averted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Delegates  thomgh  its  recommendation  confining  action  in  the 
matter  to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  various  governments, 
which  commission  would  not  sit  amid  the  distractionfl  of  a  World's- 
Fair. 

Pieeident  Thomson:  T  should  like  to  call  on  President  Bobert 
Kaye  Gray,  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  for  a  few 
short  remarks. 

President  Gray :  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  I  can  say  very  much  on 
the  subject  except  to  mention  that  we  are  very  happy  to  know  the 
result  of  the  deliberation  of  the  Chamber  of  Delegates,  because, 
talking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  dealing  with  electrical 
matters,  I  also  feel  that  Prof.  Poincar6  has  expressed  the  feelings  of 
an  institntion  such  as  ours.  I  could  not  for  one  moment  criticise 
tiie  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Delegates,  except  that  criticism  be 
one  of  the  most  favorable  kind.  I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  t^t 
yon  all  who  deal  with  electrical  matters  will  find  that  they  acted  in 
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the  visest  and  moet  correct  manner  in  the  deciBlon  tbey  hare  anived 
&t,  and  tiiat  wben  there  ia  conBtitnted  b  central  bnrean  to  which 
recoorse  can  be  had, 'a  etabili^  will  be  fiven  to  the  matter  of  units, 
and  also  certain  international  standards  can  be  arrived  at;  bat  if  I 
might  expreBs  my  personal  feeling,  I  hope  that  when  the  latter 
qnestion  is  dealt  with,  while  the  miite  onght  to  be  absolutely  correct 

—  as  correct  as  human  agency  can  make  them  —  yet  it  would  be 
Tery  much  to  be  r^retted  if  any  standard  should  be  created  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  progress  of  our  great  industry. 

I  thanlc  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kindness  in  calling  upon 
me  to  speak,  and  I  also  thank  you  veiy  much  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  my  coUeagues  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineer^  at 
your  Congress. 

President  Thomson:  I  know  that  gentlemen  oa  the  floor  — 
particularly  certain  gentlemen,  have  been  called  upon  frequently 
during  the  week  to  state  their  feelings  and  attitude,  and  if  in 
the  absence  of  Prof.  Ascoli,  the  head  of  the  delegation  of  Italy, 
Professor  Lombardi  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  from  his  standpoint  of  view,  we  shall  be 
indebted  to  him. 

Prof.  Lombardi :  Mr.  President,  I  was  not  prepared  at  all  to 
speak  here,  but  I  take  with  very  great  pleasure  this  occasion  to 
«zprees  my  perfect  accord  with  flie  conclusions  of  the  Chamber  of 
Del^ates.  I  think  &e  question  of  the  onite  could  not  be  decided 
better,  because  a  permanent  Committee  appointed  by  the  different 
governments  would  be  a  moet  suitable  deliberating  body. 

I  think  some  difficulties  will  arise  perhaps  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  standardizing  dynamo  machines,  eto.,  because  of  the  very 
different  conditiom  existing  in  the  different  countries,  but  I  could 
not  usefully  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  question  now.  I  think 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commiaaion  which  will  be  appointed  in 
future,  to  discoss  this  very  important  problem  and  to  make  pro- 
posals, after  having  given  it  their  very  beat  deliberation. 

Having  had  the  honor  to  come  for  the  second  time  to  America 
I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  cordial  reception  of  our  American 
colleagues,  and  therefote,  I  take  occasion  to  express  my  best  thanks, 

—  not  only  for  myself,  but  also  on  behalf  of  our  President,  and 
onr  colleagues  of  Italy. 

President  Thomson:  I  had  hoped  we  might  persuade  Heir 
Ij'tzrodt,  a  representative  here  present  from  Germany,  to  say  a 
lew  words  but  he  refers  the  response  to  Dr.  Arrhenius. 
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Tn.  S.  ArrhenioB :  I  feel  that  I  ehoold  tal«  thia  opportunit;  to 
express  thanks  for  the  brilliant  vay  in  which  this  Congress  has 
been  conducted.  It  will  sorely  leave  on  onr  memories  ineradicable 
traces  during  onr  whole  lires. 

We  all  feel  the  deepest  eentiments  of  admiration  for  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  cnltnre  and  of  the  industry  of  this  new 
great  power,  the  American  Nation.  There  has  never  been  in  history 
an  example  of  such  a  rapid  development  aa  this  before  our  eyes. 
It  has  been  to  ns  all  a  very  great  pleasure  and  benefit  to  Bee  onr 
colleagnes  here,  and  io  make  tJieir  acquaintance ;  to  find  old  fri^di 
whom  we  have  met  before,  and  to  form  new  bonds  of  friendBbip 
with  many  others.  I  hope  that  we  all  feel  the  extraordinary  good 
to  be  derived  from  these  gatherings,  and  I  hope  we  will  meet  again 
either  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  aide  of  the  great  water  that 
connects  ns. 

I  wish  especially  to  express  onr  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  Local  Committee,  and  to  the  American  Inetitnte 
of  Engineers,  for  their  great  hospitality  tendered  to  us  during  tiiese 
days,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  continue  during  life.  Scnne 
of  ne  will  yet  remain  here  for  a  period,  but  most  of  us  must  separate 
in  a  few  short  hours,  and  for  all  I  might  express  our  sentiments 
of  deepest  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  offioers  of  this  Congress, 
and  say  that  their  work  will  bear  fruit  in  t^e  future. 

As  yon  have  already  heard  from  the  lips  of  our  illustrious  Presi- 
tlen^  the  Chamber  of  Delegates  has  accomplished  work  which  we 
hope  lays  the  foundation  stones  for  development  to  the  benefit  of 
all  nations,  and  I  will  express  our  gratitude  that  this  work  has  been 
done  (m  the  free  American  soil. 

We  express  our  best  wishes  for  this  grand  nation,  and  hope  that 
it  may  go  forward  uplifting  the  banner  of  harmony  and  of  liberty 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  to  the  benefit  not  only  itself,  but  of  the 
nations  of  ttie  whole  world. 

President  Thomsim:  As  a  representative  of  t^e  co-operating 
flodetJes  who  have  met  with  us,  I  should  like  to  call  on  Prof.  Webster. 
of  Clark  TTniversity,  the  President  of  the  American  Physical 
Society,  if  he  does  not  object.  I  know  he  has  received  no  notice 
of  this  invitation. 

Prof.  Webster:  It  is  quite  nnexpected  to  me,  and  T  may  say 
<piite  unnecessary.  I  have  been  attending  during  the  past  week 
merely  as  an  extremely  interested  participant  in  these  meetings. 
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AltfaoQji^  I  lisve  no  official  connedjon  with  the  Chamber  of  Sele- 
gatee,  yet,  if  it  is  of  any  adviaitage  to  tiiem,  I  may  say  thai  their 
pntceedings  have  my  heart?  approraL  The  more  tbey  leave  things 
as  they  are,  the  better  we  shaU  be  satisfied  with  them.  That  is  my 
point  of  view,  and  I  may  say  the  aame  thing  of  physics.  I  don't 
ahan^  air,  yonr  fear,  or  hope,  that  phyuce  is  abont  to  be  nwallowed 
ap  in  electricity,  though  I  think  it  extr^nely  probable  that  eTeiy* 
thing  of  which  the  physical  world  is  made,  is  made  of  electricity. 

I  would  like  to  call  yovr  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  electricity 
is  in  very  small  pieces  indeed  —  I  may  say  ultrarhomeopatlue  pieces 
of  electricity.  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  be  made  of  electricily,  and  to  know  that  whatever  it  is  that  makes 
OS  go  slowly  —  and  the  Lord  be  praised  for  anything  in  this  country 
to  bring  about  this  leeult  —  and  that  whatever  there  is  that  forma  a 
resistance  to  acceleration,  is  made  of  electricity. 

I  d(Hi't  think  I  can  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said.  I 
regret  very  mnch  that  I  came  in  too  late  to  hear  Profeaeor  Poincai^, 
for  I  have  been  looking  for  hiyn  for  the  past  week.  I  am  perfectly 
Bure  I  agree  with  whatever  be  said. 

At  the  various  dinners  we  have  attended  this  week  we  have  heard 
the  greatest  variety,  or  similarity  I  would  rather  say,  of  fraternal 
sentiments.  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  you 
all  I  love  !EIng1and :  my  people  came  frtmi  England  S60  years  ago. 
I  love  Germany :  I  spent  four  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  in 
Germany  as  a  student  I  love  France,  for  I  consider  Paris  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  I  love  Italy,  because  it  is  the  most  beanti- 
fni  country  I  have  ever  seen.  I  love  Japan,  and  I  should  like  very 
mnch  to  go  there,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  yet  more  beautiful  than  Italy : 
and  I  vrish  only  to  say  in  closing  that  if  there  is  anything  that  is 
going  to  bring  the  world  altogether,  as  it  has  always  done  and 
always  will  do,  it  is  the  pursuit  of  science ;  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  remark  made  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  MassachTuetta,  which  is  my  home :  Edward  Atkinson, —  who.  In 
an  address  on  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  war,  said  that 
every  application  of  science  and  of  all  tiie  sciences,  to  the  arts  of 
war,  tends  to  make  war  more  nearly  impossible,  and  he  concluded 
vith  the  statement  tiiat  it  was  only  required  that  scientists  should 
invent  a  gun  which  should  pick  off  generaU  at  headquarters  with 
Uie  same  accuracy  that  the  Boer  sharpshootere  picked  off  the  British 
captains  and  lieutenants,  to  make  war  forever  impossible.     Qentle- 
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men,  I  commend  that  to  yon  and  to  all  Bcientiats,  as  the  most  worthy 
of  occnpatioDS  —  the  abolishmrait  of  war  through  the  development 
of  science. 

President  Thomson ;  I  felt  sure  that  in  calling  on  Professor 
Webster  he  wonld  show  a  capacity  for  emergency  work  which 
always  distingoiehes  him,  and  I  am  gratified  to  have  the  expression 
from  him  concerning  the  work  of  the  Congress,  which  may  be  taken 
as  representatiTe  of  the  vieve  of  most  of  \a  present 

Wt,  J.  W.  Lteb,  Jr. :  I  arise  on  behalf  of  the  official  delegates 
to,  and  members  of,  the  International  •Electrical  Congress,  to  pro- 
pose a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  St.  Louis  Reception  Committee  for 
their  hospitable  entertainment  while  we  have  been  in  St  £x)Tiis. 

President  B.  J.  Arnold :  I  had  no  idea  this  motion  was  going 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lieb,  bnt  I  know  of  no  man  motti  able  to 
make  the  motion.  As  the  President  of  the  American  Institnte  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  I  take  pleasore  in  seconding  that  motion  most 
heartily.  St  Louis  has  treated  ns  royally,  and  I  have  no  donbt 
we  shall  take  pleasure  in  passing  it  by  acclamation. 

President  Th<Hn8on:  This  motion  admits  of  no  discuseion.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  pass  that  by  acclamation.  (Motion  put  to  a 
Tote  and  unanimously  carried.)  It  is  my  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
unity  and  harmony  which  has  pervaded  our  meetings  has  been  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
organization  and  control  of  the  Congress  while  it  has  been  here 
in  St.  Louis.  We  are  grateful  for  the  evidences  of  self  abn^ation 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  officers  in 
control  of  the  sections,  when  there  was  so  much  temptation  to  draw 
them  away;  so  many  tilings  to  sec.  And  we  know,  also,  tliat  many 
of  them,  besides,  have  so  little  time  that  there  is  only  a  fraction  of 
a  day  left  before  they  return  to  the  east,  while  others  will  go  farther 
than  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

We  feel  that  the  work  accomplished  at  this  Congress  will  render 
it  a  memorable  one,  not  only  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
Bubjecte  under  discussion,  hut  also  for  the  move  that  has  been  taken 
in  regard  to  the  International  Commission.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  Commission  will  soon  be  a  fact,  and  will  then  he  able  to  take 
up  questions  which  are  not,  or  which  many  of  us  have  thought  are 
not,  proper  to  be  discussed  during  an  eipoeition.  It  is  a  question, 
too,  as  to  when  there  will  be  another  exhibition. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  roe,  as  executive  officer  of  the 
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Congress^  to  find  that  bo  mncti  has  been  done  by  ereryone  connected 
with  the  Congress  to  lender  my  dnties  as  pleasant  and  agreeable 
as  possible,  and  I  thank  every  member  of  the  Congress  for  the 
•eridencea  of  good  will  and  assiatance  whenever  it  might  be  required. 

We  hare  oome  to  the  point  of  parting  from  those  vho  have  risited 
ns  from  abroad.  I  don't  knov  that  their  enjoyment  could  have 
been  greater  than  otus.  We  regard  it  as  great  a  privilege  to  have 
had  them  wiiJi  ns  —  a  privilege  nnestimable ;  to  have  had  the  fellow- 
ship and  aseistance  which  haa  come  to  us,  and  wi&out  vhich  this 
Congress  conld  not  certainly  have  accomplished  anything  like  the 
valuable  resnlts  which  vrill,  we  hope,  come  from  it  They  have 
'Onlivraied  our  discnssion  and  entered  heartily  into  every  move  which 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  at  lai^.  To  the  foreign 
delegates  who  have  beoi  present  in  the  Chamber. of  Delegates  I 
particnlariy  wish  to  say  a  word.  I  have  found  that  the  onanimity 
-of  action,  the  absence  of  any  disagreement  whatever,  has  been 
remarkable.  As  soon  as  a  measure  was  known  to  be  a  proper 
thing,  all  votes  wero  unanimoue  from  every  country.  And  this 
bodes  well  for  future  work  of  the  International  Commission. 

We  must  part  Many  of  the  acquaintances  are  new  acquaint- 
ances—  visitors  from  abroad;  others  are  old  friends.  Some  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  the  Chicago  Congress.  But 
I  will  say  this :  that  though  we  part  in  body  we  vrill  be  together 
in  spirit.  We  cannot  forget  this  admirable  occasion  on  which  we 
have  been  able  not  only  to  enjoy  having  them  vrith  us,  but  we  hope 
they  viU  carry  pleasant  memories  ttom  us,  as  vre  part. 

There  is  nothing  more  that  will  need  to  come  before  the  Congress, 
T  believe,  and  I  now  declare  the  International  Electrical  Congress  of 
tSOi,  dissolved. 
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Electrical  Conriess,  St  Louis^  1904 


Minutes  of  thb  Vibst  Mbbtinq  of  the  Chamber  of  Dblegatb8 
OF  THS  International  Electrical  Gonobebb  of  St.  Louis, 
Called  in  thb  Hotel  Jefferson  at  3  p.  h.  on  the  12^h  op 
Sbptbubbr. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Prof,  EUhu  TbomBon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Gongrees,  at  3 :15  p.  m. 

A  comnuttee  of  five  manbere  was  appointed  to  examine  credcn- 
tials  and  Dominate  officere  for  permanent  organization.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  MesBrs.  Ascoli,  de  Nerville.  Gonzalez,  Perry  and 
Byan,  vith  Dr.  £ennelly  as  temporary  secretary. 

At  3 :30  p.  m.  the  meeting  of  the  chamber  adjourned  to  Z  :30 
p.  m.  on  the  13th  da;  of  September. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  chamber,  the  com- 
mittee of  five  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  Perry. 

The  following  nominations  were  nnanimously  adopted : 

For  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Delegatea,  Prof.  Ktihu 
Thomson. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  Anhenius,  Prof.  Ascoli,  Prof.  Car- 
har^  Br.  Olazebrook,  Seflor  Gonzalez,  Herr  Vater. 

Tba  committee  then  adjonmed. 
[4*1 
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MlKIJTBS  OF  THB   SECOND  MeETINQ  OF  THE  ChAUBSS  OF  DELE- 
GATES  OF   THB  IhTERHATIONAL   ELECTRICAL   CoNGHESS   OP   ST. 

Louis,  at  S:30  p.  h.,  on  Tdesday,  Septeubes  13,  1904,  in 
THE  Hotel  Jbffebson. 

Present — 

Argentine  Eepublic,  Ing.  Jorge  Newbery- 

Canada,  Ormond  Higman,  Esq. 

GommotivealUi  of  AuBtralia,  John  Hesketh,  Esq. 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  Prof.  Syante  Arrhenius. 

France,  Meears.  Dennery,  Ferri6  and  de  Nerville. 

Germany,  Herr  Litzrodt. 

Great  Britain,  Messrg.  Crompton,  Glazebrook  and  Peny. 

India,  J.  0.  Shielda,  E«j. 

Italy,  Menare.  AhcioIi,  Lomhardi,  MaSe^^ini  and  Solan. 

Spain,  MeBBTB.  Gonzalez  and  Otamendi. 

United  States,  Messrs.  Carhart,  ^nnelly,  Ryan,  Stratton  and 
Thomson. 

The  minntea  of  the  first  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  and  nominations  was  read 
and  adopted.  The  following  organization  of  the  chamber  was, 
therefore,  adopted: 

President:  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson, 

Vice-Presidents :-  Messrs.  Arrhenius,  Ascoli,  Carhart,  Glazebrook, 
Gonzalez,  Poinear6  and  Vater. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Carhart,  Dr.  Eennelly  waB  appointed  secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  F.  A.  WoIH  assistant  secretary. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committees  to  consider  the 
subjects  of  International  Electromagnetic  Units  and  of  Interna- 
tional Standardization  of  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Machinery,  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  chamber : 

Committee  on  international  electromagnetic  units:  Messrs. 
Ascoli,  Carhart,  Glazebrook,  de  Nerrille,  Stratton. 

Committee  on  international  standardization:  Messrs.  Cromp- 
ton, Gonzalez,  Lombardi  and  Syan. 

The  chamber  then  adjourned  to  2:30  p.  m.,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 15th. 
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Unrum  of  thb  Third  Meeting  of  thb  Chambse  of  Dei^jates 
\rp  THS  Imtkbnational  Elbctbical  Conqbbbs  of  St.  Lodib, 
AT  S:30  P.  M.,  Tbuksdat,  Ssptkubbb  15,  1904,  in  thb  Hotbl 
Jxffbbbok. 

Tim  meetiiig  was  called  to  order  at  2:15  p.  m.  by  Preud«iit 
Thomson. 

Piesent — 

Aigenime  Bepublit^  log.  Joige  Newbetj. 

Canada,  Onnond  Higman,  Esq. 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  Piof.  S.  A.  Arrhenios. 

France,  Meaers.  Dennery,  Ferris  and  de  I^'erville^ 

Germany,  Herr  Litzrpdt 

Qreat  Britain,  Messrs.  Crompton  and  GUzebrook, 

India,  J.  C.  Shields,  Esq. 

Italy,  Meaare.  Ascoli;  Lombardi,  Maffeszini  and  Solari. 

Spain,  Messrs.  Oonzalez  and  Otamendi. 

United  States,  Messrs.  Carhart,  Kennelly,  Byan,  StrattoD  and 
Thomson. 

The  minntes  of  the  second  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  international  electro- 
magnetic units  was  accepted  and  unanimon^y  adopted: 

"  The  sab-committee  appointed  September  13,  1904,  beg  leave  to 
invest  that  the  Chamber  of  Delegates  should  adopt  the  foUowii^ 
report: 

"It  appears  from  papers  laid  before  the  International  Electrical 
Congress,  and  from  the  discussion,  that  there  are  considerable  dis- 
crepancies between  the  laws  relating  to  electric  units,  or  their  in- 
terpretailDns,  in  the  various  coantries  represented,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chamber,  require  consideration  witli  a  view  to  secur- 
ing practical  uniformity. 

"  Other  questions  bearing  on  nomenclature  and  the  determina- 
tion of  units  and  standards  have  also  been  raised,  on  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chamber,  it  is  desirable  to  have  international  agree- 
ment. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Delegates  consider  that  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions could  best  be  dealt  with  by  an  international  commisBion  repre- 
senting the  governments  concerned.  Such  a  commission  might  in 
the  first  instance  be  appointed  by  those  countries  in  which  Ic^isla- 
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Hon  on  electric  Tmits  has  been  adopted,  aod  conslBt  of,  say,  two 
monbere  from  each  country. 

"  FroTision  should  be  made  for  secoriog  the  adhesion  of  other 
countries  prepared  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  commiasion. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Delegates  approves  such  a  plan,  and  requeata 
its  members  to  bring  this  report  before  their  respective  gorem- 
ments. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Chamber  of  Dele- 
gates be  adopted  by  the  goTemments  represented,  the  commission 
may  eventually  bectsne  a  p^maneut  one." 

The  following  report  was  alao  received,  and  Qnanimously  adopted, 
from  the  committee  on  international  standardization. 

"  The  ctHumittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Del^ates  on  the  standard- 
ization of  machinery,  b^s  to  report  as  follows : 

"  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  tlie 
technical  societies  of  the  world,  by  the  appointment  of  &  representa- 
tive commission  to  consider  the  question  of  the  standardization  of 
the  nomenclature  and  ratiDgs  of  dectrical  apparatus  and  ma- 
chinery. 

"  If  the  above  recommendation  meets  the  approval  of  the  Cham- 
t)er  of  Delegates,  it  is  suggested  by  your  committee  that  much  of 
the  work  could  be  accomplished  by  correspondence  in  the  first 
'  instance^  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  general  secretary  to  preserve 
the  records  and  crystallize  the  points  of  disagreement,  if  any,  which 
may  arise  between  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  different  countries 
interested. 

**  It  is  hoped  that  if  ihe  recommendation  of  the  Chamber  of  Dele- 
gates be  adopted,  the  commission  may  eventually  become  a  perma- 
nent one." 

The  chamber  then  adjonmed  to  meet  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Friday, 
September  16,  1901. 
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HlKDTES  OF  THB  FODBTH  MSETiya  OF  THB  CHiJCBEB  OF  DzLK- 
0A.TK8    OF    THB   InTEBNATIONAL    ElECTBICAL   CONOBE8S    OF    ST. 

Louis,  at  2:30  r.  u.,  Fbiday,  Septeubbb  16,  1904,  in  Ieb 

HOTBL  JeFFEBBON. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3:10  p.  m.  by  Preeideiit 
ThomBon. 
Freeent — 

Argentine  Bq>ab]ic,  log.  Jorge  Newberj. 

Canada,  OmuHLd  Higman,  Esq. 

CommtHiwe&Itii  of  AnBtralia,  John  Heeketh,  Esq. 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  Prof.  Svante  ArrheninB. 

France,  Meesrs.  Dennery,  Yertii  and  de  Neirille. 

Germanj,  Hen  Litzrodt. 

Great  Britain,  MesBre.  Crompton,  Glazebrook  and  Fen;. 

Hungary,  Herr  Gati. 

India,  J.  C.  Shields,  Esq. 

Italy,  Messrs.  Ascoli,  Lombardi,  Maffezzini  and  Solari. 

Spain,  Messrs.  Gonzalez  and  OtamendL 

United  States,  Meesrs.  Carharl^  HenDelly,  Byan,  Stoittcm  and 
Thomson. 

The  minntea  of  the  third  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

"  That  the  delegates  report  the  resolution  of  the  chamber,  aa  to 
electrical  units,  to  their  respective  govemments,  and  that  they  be 
inrited  to  communicate  with  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton  (Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.)  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook  (Ra- 
tional Fh^cal  Laboratory,  Bushy  House,  Teddington,  Middlesex, 
England)  as  to  the  results  of  their  report,  or  as  to  other  qaestions 
arising,oat  of  the  resolution." 

"  That  the  delegates  repori;  the  resolution  of  the  chamber,  as  to 
international  standardization,  to  their  respective  technical  socie- 
ties, with  the  request  that  the  societies  take  such  action  as  may 
seem  best  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution,  and  that  the  del^atee  be 
requested  to  communicate  the  result  of  such  action  to  Col.  B.  £.  B. 
Crompton,  Chelmsford,  England,  and  to  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Listitnte  of  Electrical  Engineers,  New  York  Cit?." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Glazebrook  and  Prof.  Ascoli,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  exten^d  by  acclamation  to  Presiclent  Thomson  and  to  the 
oEBcers  of  the  Chamber  of  Delt^tes,  for  their  serrices  in  convening 
and  conducting  the  actions  of  the  chamber. 

At  3 :30  p.  m.  the  chamber  adjourned  sine  di$. 
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Section  A  was  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m.,  Ifonday,  ISth  of  Sep- 
tember, Prof.  Edward  L.  Nichols  presiding. 

CniJBiiAK  Nichols:  'Hw  fiiet  paper  on  the  programme  this 
morning  is  that  of  Dr.  Quthe,  and  aa  Dr.  Gnthe  is  not  in  the  rocHU 
at  the  present  moment  I  will  call  for  the  second  papw  on  the  list, 
by  Prof.  Howard  T.  Barnes,  "  The  Mechanical  Eqnivalent  of  Heat 
Measured  by  Electrical  Means." 

Prof.  H.  T.  Babnes:  'Hlib  paper  is  more  or  less  a  oontinuation 
of  the  previous  papers  which  I  have  contributed  to  the  Bojal  So- 
ciety and  elsewhere,  on  "  The  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat  as 
Measured  by  Electrical  Means." 
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No  physical  constant  illustrates  so  clearly  the  uncertainty  eziat- 
ing  in  the  values  of  the  electrical  unite  as  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  measured  by  electrical  means.  This  is  very  well  rfiown 
in  the  very  complete  report  to  the  Paris  Congress  of  1900  by 
Prof.  J,  S.  Ames.  Much  hag  been  done  to  reduce  the  errors  by 
the  discovery  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  absolute  value  of  the 
Clark  cell.  But  there  still  remain  certain  small  deviations  between 
the  values  deduced  by  the  best  electrical  means  and  between  these 
and  the  values  obtained  by  the  direct-mechanical  methods.  The 
classical  work  of  Rowland  and  of  Beynolds  and  Moorby  leave 
Little  room  for  improvement  on  the  mechanical  measnKmentB 
and  especially  may  we  regard  it  so  since  It  has  been  shown  how 
well  these  two  investigations  accord  with  each  other. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  desired  to  discuss,  as  completely  as 
possible,  the.  most  probable  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
in  terms  of  the  generally  accepted  value!"  of  the  electric  units. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  desired  to  leave  it  in  such  a  form  that 
whatever  decision  is  arrived  at  by  this  Congress  as  to  the  values 
of  these  units,  a  correction  may  be  made  to  the  final  result. 

Pbevioos  Obbervebs. 

Of  all  the  previous  investigators  using  electrical  means,  we 
need  only  mention  the  work  of  Griffiths,  Schuster  and  Gannon, 
and  Callendar  and  Barnes.  Prof.  Ames  has  given  a  most  com- 
plete summary  of  the  subject  up  to  the  time  of  the  Paris  Con- 
gress and  since  then  no  fresh  material  has  been  contributed  than 
was  included  in  that  report  and  the  annexed  report  by  Prof.  E.  H. 
Griffiths  on  the  Specific  Heat  of  Water. 

Griffiths  and  Schuster  and  Gannon  used  essentially  the  same 

method  which  was  that  of  Joule  with  the  mechanically  developed 

heat  replaced  by  suitable  electrical  means.    Callendar  and  Barnes 
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usea  &  contmuous-flov  electrical  method,  which  hae  been  already 
fully  deflcribed,  and  which  is  radically  different  from  the  method 
of  Joule.  Bowland  used  the  method  of  Joule,  while  a  continuouB- 
flow  method  waa  adopted  by  RejnoldB  and  Moorby.  This  giye« 
us  meaBuiejnentB  of  the  mechanical  equivalent,  both  mechanical 
and  electrical,  by  the  two  methods  of  calorimetry. 

Valdes  Obtained  bt  the  Dikect-Mechanicai.  Methods. 
JouU}  The  value  now  accepted  as  given  from  Joule's  classical 
ezperimenta  is  4.173  Joules  in  terms  of  a  thermal  unit  at  16. & 
degs.  C.  This  is  expressed  for  a  temperature  interval  measured 
on  the  nitrogen  thermometer.  Kany  conections,  which  later  im- 
provements in  calorimetry  have  shown  it  necessary  to  apply,  ar& 
so  large  that  very  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  this  value.  His- 
torically, however,  the  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  the 
general  method  devised  by  Joule  has  been  the  basis  for  the  beet 
determinations. 

Rowland.'  The  work  of  the  late  Prof.  Bowland  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  best  direct  determinations  which  has  been  made. 
These  results  extend  over  an  interval  of  temperature  between 
6  degs.  and  35  degs.  C,  although  the  measurements  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  range  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  weight  as  those  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  The  uncertainty  of  the  corrections 
become  very  great  at  the  extremes  of  the  range,  but  this  was  fully 
nnderstood  by  Rowland.  The  valnes  given  in  the  original  memoir 
have  been  corrected  by  others  as  various  improvements  in  thermom- 
etry were  made. 

The  recalculation  and  corrections  made  by  Waidner  and  Mallory* 
are  probably  the  most  accurate.  The  results  quoted  by  these  gentle 
men  are  given  in  the  follovHng  table : 

Rowland's  Values  of  the  Mechanical  Equivalent 
Corrected   by   Waidner   and   Mai  lory, 

10"  4.195  joules. 

15*  4.187     " 

20»  4.181     " 

26'  4.176     " 

30"  4.175     " 

85'  4.177     ** 

J.  PMI.  JVww.,  1878. 

2.  Proc.  Am.  Ac.  15.  75   (1879-80}. 

8.  Phj/t.  Am.  8,   193   (1899). 
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The  values  between  15  degs.  and  S5  degB.  are  the  most  accurote, 
and  although  a  miaianim  value  of  the  specific  heat  waa  indicated 
at  30  degB.,  Rowla^l  did  not  la;  much  etrese  on  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  point  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  conectionB. 

To  quote  hie  own  words* :  "  The  point  of  miniTTinm  cannot  be 
said  to  be  known,  though  I  have  placed  it  ptovisionall;  between 
30  d(^.  and  35  degs.,  but  it  may  vary  from  that  ^  .  .  .  There 
may  be  an  error  of  a  email  amount  at  that  point  (80  d^.)  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  mechanical  equivalent  too  great,  and 
the  specific  heat  may  keep  on  decreasing  to  even  40  degB." 

Reynolda  and  Hoorby.'  A  very  elaborate  and  exhauBtive  Beries 
of  experiments  has  been  made  by  these  authoiB  to  determine,  by  s 
direct-mechanical  method,  using  a  Beynolds'  brake  and  a  Bteam 
engine,  the  energy  required  to  raise  water  from  the  freezing  to  thu 
boiling  point.  The  value  of  the  mean-mechanical  equivalent  which 
they  obtained  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  weight,  from  the  minute 
accural^  of  their  measurements  and  the  careful  dificuBsion  of  pos- 
sible BouToea  of  error. 

This  value,  which  represents  the  energy  required  to  heat  a  stand- 
ard maas  of  water  between  two  Btandard  intervals  of  temperature, 
is  4.1832  joulcB. 

Vaxdes  Obtained  bt  the  Elbotbical  Mbthodb. 

Oriffitks.*  The  method  adopted  by  OriffithB  was  e&sentially  that 
of  Joule  and  Rowland  with  a  few  minor  changes,  introdticing  elec- 
trical means  of  generating  heat.  In  order  to  produce  as  large  a 
temperatore  rise  as  possible,  a  minimum  amount  of  water  was  used 
with  very  vigorous  Btirring.  This  had  the  disadvantage  of  bringing 
up  the  correction  for  heat  generated  by  BtirriDg  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  heat  supply. 

An  att^npt  was  made  to  determine  the  variation  of  the  Bpecifio 
heat  of  vrater  between  16  degs.  and  25  degs. 

The  values  obtained  by  Griffiths  were: — 

16»  4.198jouleB. 

20'  4.198     " 

25*  4.187     " 


6.  PKU.  TrOMt.,  IBM. 
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Be^ustir  and  OannonJ  A  aimilar  electrical  method  ms  slmost 
eimiiltaneoasl;  applied  by  Scbnater  and  Gumon.  Small  tempera- 
ture interrala  of  2  to  3  degs.  veie  need  with  larger  mase^  of 
water.  Tliis  reduced  the  eize  of  the  stimng  aod  cooling  correc- 
tioDB,  bat  increased  the  oncertainty  in  tike  tempeiatnre  meaaure- 
menta. 

Only  <me  value  was  obtained,  whidt  was  4.1906  at  19.1  degs.  C. 

Callsndar  and  Bamet.'  A  continuons  method  of  electrical  cal- 
orimetry  was  originally  devised  by  Callendar  and  applied  by  Gal- 
lendar  and  Barnes,  and  by  Bamea,  to  determine  the  variation  of 
the  epedflc  heat  of  water.  Preliminary  results  were  obtained  for 
water  and  mercniy  (B.  A.  Eeport,  Toronto,  1897).  A  set  of 
resnlte  for  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  was  published 
in  the  B.  A.  Report  for  1S99  at  the  Dover  meeting.  Subsequent 
reeolis,  verifying  the  pieliminary  readings  and  extending  the  tem- 
perature interval  to  100  dege.  from  the  freezing  point,  were  pub- 
lished in  1900  and  1902. 

In  this  method  it  was  possible  to  reduce  all  the  correctiona  to  a 
negligible  amount  compared  with  the  total  heat  supply  and  the 
only  heat  loss  to  be  considered,  radiation,  was  eliminated  by  the 
method  of  calculation.  The  values  obtained  are  contaioed  in  the 
following  table: — 


Temperature  ■•  C. 

5° 

4.2105  joulea. 

10° 

4.1979      « 

15° 

4.1895      " 

20* 

4.1838      " 

25° 

4.1801     " 

30' 

4.1?80      " 

35° 

4.1773      * 

40° 

4.1773      « 

45° 

4.1782      ** 

id' 

4.1798      " 

65° 

4.1819       « 

60° 

4.1845      " 

65° 

4,1870       ■■ 
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Temperature  "  C.  {Continited.) 

76"  4.1985   joule*. 

80"  .4.19M      " 

8i*  4.1988      « 

»©•  4.2010       * 

96»  4.2038       « 


Mean 4.18876       •* 

It  at  OQce  becomes  apparent,  on  comparing  the  raluee  of  the 
mechanic&l  equiTalent  obtained  by  the  electrical  methods  with  the 
valneB  obtained  by  the  diiect-mcchanical  methods,  that  a  decided 
erzoi  exists  is  some  of  the  nnita  chosen  for  calcolation.  This  has 
been  Tery  carefully  diBcnased  by  W.  S.  Day,  Waidner  and  Mallory, 
Barnes  and  Ames,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Clark  cell  ralne 
used  in  all  the  calculations  is  in  error.  Freeh  determinations  of 
the  Clark  cell  valoe  fay  the  absolute  electrodynamometer  have  shown 
this  to  be  tme,  and  it  has  been  found  necesaaiy  to  reduce  the 
original  value  1.434  volts  at  15  degs.  C. 
The  ralue  so  far  obtained  for  the  Clark  cell  are  as  follows : — 

Bayleig^and  Sedgwick 1.4342 

Kahle 1 .43285 

Carbart  and  Guthe 1 .4333 

At  present  it  is  a  question  which  of  these  two  last  values  should 
be  accepted. 

The  mechanical  equivalent,  as  measured  by  Griffiths  and  by 
Schuster  and  Gannon,  requires  the  lower  value  to  be  brought  into 
accord  with  the  direct-mechanical  methodj  or  Equivalent  JK ,  as  we 
shall  designate  it,  compared  with  Equivalent  E,  which  we  shall  use 
to  designate  the  mechanical  equivalent  measured  by  electrical 
means.  On  the  other  hand  the  value  of  Equivalent  E  obtained  by 
Callendar  and  Barnes  requires  the  higher  and  last  value. 

Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  this  fundamental  con- 
stant. Tlie  value  of  the  ohm  u  far  better  known  than  the  other 
constants.  Ayrton  and  Jones  obtained  a  somewhat  lower  value  of 
R  by  the  McGill  UniTersity  "  Lorenz  "  apparatus,  but  until  this  is 
verified  by  a  more  elaborate  research  little  weight  can  be  given  to 
the  result. 
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A  comparison  of  the  values  of  Equivalent  E,  obtained  b;  Grit- 
fiths  and  t^  Schnsiei  and  Gannon,  with  the  Talae<i  obtained  by 
Barnes,  tbow  conaiderable  discrepancy.  Even  when  expressed  in 
the  same  value  of  the  units  nsed,  there  is  a  wide  divergence. 

Although  no  direct  comparieon  was  made  between  the  Clark 
cells  used  by  these  inveetigaton,  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  the  difference 
can  be  ascribed  to  this.  The  cells  used  by  Baraes  were  checked  by 
a  comparison  with  the  Cadmium  cell  and  were  found  to  give  a  value 
of  the  ratio  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  Reichsanstalt  values. 

It  is  possible  to  compare  the  values  of  the  Equivalent  E,  obtained 
bj  Barnes,  with  the  Equivalent  M,  obtained  by  previous  observers, 
on  account  of  the  great  range  of  the  electrical  experiments.  Ex- 
tending from  0  to  100  degs.,  it  is  possible  by  taking  the  average 
value  to  compare  directly  with  the  experiments  of  Reynolds  and 
Moorby,  and  at  the  same  time  check  the  result  by  a  comparison  on 
the  same  curve  with  Rowland  between  6  degs.  and  36  dega.  C.  With 
such  evidence  as  can  be  deduced  by  this  comparison  it  seems  likely 
that  we  have  a  very  close  value  of  Equivalent  E,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  fairly  close  agreement  between  the  mechanical  and  electrical 


SPEciFto  Heat  of  Water  akd  thb  Selection  op  the  Theemai, 
Unit. 

Op  account  of  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  tbe 
selection  of  the  thermal  unit  for  the  determination  of  Equivalent 
E  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Many  units  have  been 
recommended,  such  aa  the  freezing  point,  point  of  maximum 
density,  room  temperature  and  average  unit  between  0  dega.  and 
100  degs.  It  is  now  obvioua  from  the  rapid  drop  in  tbe  specific  heat 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  freezing  point,  that  the  two  former  nmta 
are  not  possible.  Tbe  unit  at  room  temperature  is  more  useful 
provided  we  can  give  sufficient  reasons  for  selecting  any  particular 
room  temperature.  The  average  specific  heat  is  used  considerably 
and  has  several  points  to  recommend  it.  It  so  happens  that  the 
average  spedflc  heat  is  very  close  to  the  value  at  16  degs.  G.  and 
this  fact  led  the  writer  to  make  the  reconmiendation  in  a  letter 
published  in  tbe  report  of  E.  H.  Griffiths  before  the  Paris  Con- 
gress, that  16  degs.  be  selected  as  the  temperature  for  defining  the 
thermal  unit.     Sometime  previously  Griffiths  had  recommended  a 
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unit  at  15  degB.  C.*,  since  some  of  hie  experiiueiits  had  led  Mm  to 
believe  that  the  average  specific  heat  was  not  far  from  this.  Cal- 
lendar  recommends  a  unit  of  20  degs.  as  being  more  practical  and 
giving  a  temperature  mean  about  that  used  in  self-regulating 
thermostat  worii.  It  seems  to  the  writer  a  matter  of  some  impoi- 
tance  to  hold  to  the  average  unit  and  more  particularly  sa  it  is  so 
nearly  coincident  with  a  unit  at  room  temperature  and  independent 
of  any  temperature  scale.  The  difference  between  the  unit  at  16 
dege.  and  that  at  20  degs.  is  only  1  part  in  1000  and  can  readily 
be  corrected  if  requiied  in  very  accurate  work.  Qriffitiis  in  his 
later  writings"  recommends  a  unit  at  17,5  degs.  C.j  but  this 
seems  to  be  more  of  a  compromise  than  otherwise. 

Of  course  shoald  the  variation  curve  for  the  specific  heat  of 
water  in  the  writer's  experiments  be  wrong  at  either  end  of  the 
scale,  some  error  would  be  introduced  in  the  mean. 

Callendar,  in  discussing  this  question  in  his  paper  on  "  Contin- 
uous Electric  Calorimetry,""  rejects  all  of  the  writer's  later  work 
above  60  degs.,  and  recommends  the  temperature  formula  which  was 
deduced  from  the  preliminary  observations  at  the  lower  point,  pub- 
lished in  the  B.  A,  Report  of  1899.  This  temperature  formula 
brought  the  curve  parallel  to  the  well-known  curve  of  Regnault  for 
the  specific  heat  at  the  higher  temperatures.  There  is  every  reason> 
however,  to  place  con£ience  in  the  observations  obtained  by  the 
continuous  method  above  60  degs.,  for  they  were  taken  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  checked  with  one  aoother  to  1  part  in 
10,000.  Moreover,  particular  pains  were  taken  to  eliminate  sources 
of  error,  and  all  the  conditions  were  as  perfect  as  they  might  ever 
be  expected  to  be.  In  fact,  neglecting  these  observations  and  accept- 
ing the  formula  of  Callendar  would  be  allowing  an  error  of  over  1 
part  in  1000  at  90  degs.  in  the  observations,  which  is  exceedingly 
unlikely. 

Callendar  says,  on  page  143  of  his  memoir:  "Although  the  agree- 
ment of  the  four  observations  is  m  perfect  amongst  themselves,  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  affected  by  a  constant  error  of  this  order  of 
magnitude  (1  part  in  1000),  if  all  the  difficulties  of  the  work  are 
rightly  considered."    He  refers  then  to  a  linear  formula  which  had 

9.  PXiL  Trwu.,  1893. 
10.  "  Thenn&l  Meaa.  of  Temp."  (Camb.) 
Jl.  PMI.  IVOM.,  lOOS. 
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been  once  suggested  b;  ibe  writer  as  fitting  the  obBeir&tions  on  the 
higher  range  approximately  and  saye,  "the  linear  formula  cannot 
represent  the  probable  increase  in  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 
Epecific  heat  at  higher  temperatures,  vhich  is  theoietically  required 
to  account  for  the  Tanishing  of  the  latent  heat  at  360  degs.  C,  the 
critical  temperature." 

The  writer  never  intended  a  linear  formula  to  be  moie  than 
a  convenient  working  formula  for  the  higher  points,  and  deduced 
a  parabolic  formula  which  represents  the  observations  with  great 
accuracy  between  55  degs.  and  100  dege.  C.  This  curve  is  so  nearly 
the  same  as  the  curve  of  Eegnault  as  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
error  of  the  tatter's  observations  by  the  method  of  miztuies.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  more  advisable  to  retain  the  direct-observa- 
tional evidence  for  the  higher  points,  as  the  conditionE  of  the  ex- 
periments were  all  so  perfect. 

Moreover,  to  bring  the  observations  of  Rowland  into  cloaer  agree- 
ment with  Heynolds  and  Moorby  requires  not  a  more  rapid  increase 
at  the  higher  points,  but  one  slightly  less  rapid.  However,  the 
difference  between  the  means,  taking  the  original  formula  in  the 
B.  A.  report  and  that  deduced  directly  from  the  obserrationa,  is 
not  large,  but  is  la  the  direction  of  separating  the  mechanical 
measurements. 


Comparison  of  Equivalent  M   and  EQtnvALENT  S. 

Much  interest  is  attached  to  a  careful  comparison  of  the  work 
of  Reynolds  and  Mootby  and  of  Rowland  by  reference  to  the  varia^ 
tion  curve  of  the  speciHc  heat  obtained  by  the  electrical  method. 

If  we  take  the  curve  between  5  degs.  and  95  dege.  we  find  that 
the  mean  Equivalent  £  thug  obtained  is  equal  to  4.18876  joules  in 
terms  of  the  Clark  cell  value  1.4343-Int.  volts  and  true  ohm  equal  to 
1.01358-B.  A,  unit,  while  E^nolds  and  MoorBy's  value  of  mean 
Equivalent  Id  is  4.183S.  Between  6  dege.  and  36  degs.  this  value  is 
4.1834  joules  from  Rowland's  corrected  results  and  4,1872  by 
the  electrical  esperimenta.  Taking  the  variation  curve  as  being 
correct,  this  gives  the  error  in  the  two  cases  as  follows:  From 
Rowland,  -f-.091  per  cent,  and  from  Reynolds  and  Moorby,  -|-.132 
per  cent,  a  difference  of  less  than  1/2000.  If  we  take  the  mean 
from  the  electrical  experiments,  including  the  oWrvations  at 
0  degs.  and  at  100  degs.,  the  error  is  slightly  increased.    In  Key- 
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Dolds  and  Moorby's  experiments  the  inflow  temperatute  varied 
from  32.5  degs.  F.  to  3{l  degB.  F.  and  the  outflow  from  210  degB.  F. 
to  214  degs.  F.  If  we  take  a  mean  from  the  electrical  results  we 
must  take  it  from  about  1  deg.  to  100  degs.  C.  This  iiici«aaes 
the  mean  value  by  .06  per  cent  and  reduces  the  tem^rature  at 
which  the  value  is  equal  to  the  mean  to  14  degB.  C.  instead  of 
16  degs.  It  has  been  shown  by  a  selected  method  of  mixtures^* 
that  the  specific  heat  of  water  increases  in  a  rogular  way  below 
zero.  We  may  safely  determine  on  the  values  near  0  d^.  C. 
without  ezterpolation.  At  100  degs.  it  is  necessary  to  exterpolate 
a  little,  but  the  curve  is  so  regular  that  there  can  be  no  error 
involved.  This  increase  in  the  mean  value  of  .06  per  cent  does 
not  affect  the  comparison  with  Gowland's  work.  Taking  then  the 
total  error  involved  on  the  assumption  of  the  Claik  cell  equal 
to  1.4342  volts,  we  find  it  to  be  .132+.060  =.192,  while  in  Bow- 
land's  experiments  it  was  .091.  This  is  a  difference  between  th« 
two  values  of  Equivalent  3/  of  exactly  1  part  in  1000.  Although 
this  is  larger  than  one  would  hope  to  get,  it  is  just  the  limit  of  error 
claimed  by  Bowland  for  his  several  determinations.  When  one 
considers  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  attending  the  experunents 
by  Joule's  method  st  the  extranities  of  the  range,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  a  discrepancy  of  this  magnitude.  ?f  we  take  the 
mean  error  involved  in  the  comparison  between  Equivalent  E  and 
Equivalent  ilf  which  is  seen  to  be  .141  per  cent  and  calculate  the 
Clark  cell  value  on  the  assumption  that  the  ohm  ie  correct,  we  ob- 
tain  the  value  1.4333  volts.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Carbart  and 
Guthe's  value,  which  is  1.4333  to  1  paii  in  14,000. 

We  may  assume,  as  a  result  of  this  comparison,  that  the  work 
of  Beynolds  and  Uoorby  and  of  Howland  is  in  agreement  to  1  in 
1000.  Whether  this  discrepancy  is  real  or  whether  due  to  some 
fnndam^ital  difference  in  the  methods  used  remains  yet  to  be  shown 
It  is  exceedingly  important  to  find  that  they  are  in  as  close  agree- 
ment as  they  are. 

18.  PAy«.  Rev.  IS,  65  (1B02). 
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On  comparing  the  abeolute  value  of  Equivalent  E,  obtained  by 
OriffithBj  Schuster  and  Gannon,  and  Callendar  and  Bames,  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  a  considerable  difference  exists.  When  reduced 
to  the  same  value  of  the  Clark  cell,  the  two  former  measuiemente  are 
brought  into  close  accord  and  are  both  higher  hj  2  parts  in  1000 
than  the  results  b;  the  continuous  flow  method.  It  ia  impoesible 
to  say  where  the  error  lies.  It  ma;  be  admitted  that  no  direct 
comparison  was  made  between  the  Claric  cells  used  b;  the  writer 
and  those  used  in  the  English  investigatioiiB.  It  is  unlikely  that 
any  serioua  difference  existed,  however,  for  a  comparison  of  the 
English  cells  with  the  German  showed  no  error  of  this  magni- 
tude and  both  QrifSthB*  cells  and  those  used  "by  Schuster  and 
Gannon  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Cambridge  standard. 
The  cells  used  by  the  writer  were  checked  several  times  by  oom- 
parisons  with  Cadmium  cells  and  the  values  of  the  ratio  so  obtained 
came  1.40658  and  1,40666  which  are  in  absolute  agreement  with 
tiie  German  standards  and  so  indirectly  with  the  English.  There 
can  be  no  possible  room  to  doubt  the  resistance  standards,  since 
the  writer  possessed  for  comparison  and  standardizing  his  re- 
siEtances  11  English  standards,  each  with  a  signed  certificate,  and 
1  German  standard.  The  difference  in  Equivalent  E  by  the  modi- 
fied method  of  Joule  and  by  the  continuous  method  ia  more  likely 
due  to  the  radical  difference  in  the  methods  of  calorimetry. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  separate  determinationfl  of 
the  cooling  efFect  by  a  special  experiment  and  its  subsequent  ap- 
plication as  a  correction  to  calorimetric  experiments  such  as  is 
adopted  in  Joule's  metliod  can  be  relied  on  for  an  accuracy  eyen 
as  great  as  1  part  in  1000.  This  is  about  the  order  of  error  ia 
previous  calorimetric  work  carried  out  with  a  care  that  seems 
to  warrant  much  better  agreement.  By  the  continnons  method 
of  calorimetry  the  radiation  loss,  which  corresponds  to  the  cooling 
correction,  varied  a  great  deal,  and  unless  it  had  been  carefnlly 
eliminated  by  the  method  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  experiments, 
it  would  have  produced  large  errors.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the 
cooling  correction  is  much  more  uncertain  than  has  been  real- 
ized before.  Prom  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  experi- 
mental conditions  in  the  writer's  experiments,'*  it  is  evident  that 

IS.  Phil.  Tran*.,  1002. 
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between  glaae  enrfacee  at  least  changes  occur  which  modify  the 
Tftlue  of  the  heat  radiation.  Although  the  eurfaces  may  lemain 
the  aame  over  short  intervals  of  time,  they  may  change  orer  long, 
and  particnlarlj  when  changes  of  temperature  intervene.  An  in- 
spection of  the  summary  of  the  values  of  the  radiation  loss, 
given  by  the  writer  on  page  253  of  hie  original  paper,  illustrates 
the  changes,  both  temporary  and  gradual,  that  took  place  in  an 
bermetically  sealed  glass  vacuum  jacket 

When  we  compare  the  experiments  of  Sowland  and  those  of 
Reynolds  and  Moorby,  we  find  that  the  difference  amounts  to 
1  part  in  1000,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  between  the  electri- 
cal method  similar  to  Rowland's  and  the  continuous  method  similar 
to  Rejoiolds  and  Uoorby.  This  seems  to  be  evidence  of  some  error 
in  either  of  the  two  standard  methods,  as  yet  to  be  determined. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  r^ard  to  the  absolnts  value  of  the 
electrical  measurements  by  the  continuous  method,  the  variation 
curve  r^nains  unaffected,  yet  if  we  assume  Qriffiths'  or  Schuster 
and  Gannon's  value  of  Equivalent  E  and  work  out  the  mean  value 
from  the  variation  curve,  it  wonld  require  a  much  larger  correction 
to  the  Clark  cell  than  seems  justified  by  the  absolute  measur&- 
menta  of  that  quantity  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  mechanical 
measurements. 

Abbolutb  Yalub  o?  thb  Equitalbvt. 

Id  obtaining  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  which  will 
agree  most  perfectly  with  the  mechanical  measurements  it  wilt 
be  necessary  to  assume  (a)  the  variation  curve  of  the  specific  heat 
of  water;  (6)  the  absolute  value  of  the  Clark  cell  and  tiie  ohm. 
In  the  first  assumption  is  involved  Calleadar's  parabolic  formula 
for  reducing  the  platinum  temperatures  to  the  standard  hydrogen 
scale,  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  error  is  intf>oduced  by 
this  method  of  redaction.  The  last  assumption  iuvolvee  the  latest 
absolute  values  of  these  constants  Eubject  to  revision. 

Considering  the  direct  determinations  first,  Rowland's  value  at 
16  degs.  is  4.187  joules  and  at  20  degs.  4.181;  Rowland's  mean 
value  between  0  degs.  and  100  degs.  (assumption  a)  is  4.1889; 
Reynolds  and  Moorby's  mean  value  directly  determined  between 
0  degs.  and  100  degs.  is  4.1832  joules. 

Considering  the  electrical  determinations  in  which  the  Clark 
cell  is  taken  aa  1.43335-lDt  volts  at  15  d^.  C;  and  the  ohm 
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BB  1.01358-B.  A.  Tinita,  GriffithB*  value  at  16  dege.  is  4.1927,  and 
his  mean  value  (asanmption  a)  4.194  joules.  Similarly  Schuster 
and  Gannon's  value  at  15  degs.  would  be  4.1931  and  their  mean 
value  4.195 ;  Callendar  and  Bames'  values  at  16  degs.  and  at  20 
degB.  are  4.1840  and  4.17S3,  and  the  average  value  4.1859  between 
0  degs.  and  100  degs.    Tabulating  the  results  we  have  the  following : 

Average  raliu 
Obaarver. 

Bowland   

Beynolds  and  Moorby 

Grifliths 

Schuster  and  Gannon 

Callendar  and  Bames 

The  average  value  given  from  Bowland's  determinations  would 
be  equal  to  4.1S9  joules  also  had  we  assumed  the  absolute  value  at 
20  degB.  instead  of  that  at  16  degs.  for  the  calculation. 

Taking  the  values  of  Bowland  and  of  Be3moldB  and  Moorby  given 
in  the  last  column  and  averaging  them  we  obtain  '1.1861  for  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  mean  calorie  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  number  4.1869  given  from  the  electrical  determinations 
of  Callendar  and  Bames.  This  does  not  include  the  values  given 
by  Griffiths  or  by  Schuster  and  Gannon,  but  it  appears  from 
a  stndy  of  the  table  given  above  that  both  these  investigators  are 
a  little  too  high.  To  bring  them  into  accord  with  the  direct-mechan- 
ical measurements  would  require  a  correction  to  the  Clark  cell  and 
ohm,  much  larger  than  is  justified  by  our  present  knowledge  of 


ueatlS*. 

betweea 

0"  and  100'. 

4.187 

4.189 

4.1834 

4.1927 

4.194 

4.193 

4.195 

4.1840 

4.1859 

The  value  4.186  joalee  in  terms  of  the  mean  calorie  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable  both  for  the  electrical  and  mechanical  methods, 
and  it  voiild  be  advisable  that  this  nnmbei  be  selected. 
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The  foDowiDg  table  givea  the  equivalent  at  difEerent  temperatures 
from  0  deg.  to  100  degs.  the  average  of  which  ie  4.186  joules: 


Temperature. 

and 

BlBKES. 

EOWLiHD. 

o=c. 

4.33S 



5 

■  .4.2050 

4.20G 

10 

4.1934 

4.195 

15 

4.1840 

4.187 

20 

4.1783 

4.181 

23 

4.1740 

4.17G 

80 

4.1725 

4.175 

35 

4.1718 

4.177 

40 

4.1718 

— 

45 

4.1727 

— 

60 

4.1743 

— 

63 

4.17P4 

— 

60 

4.1790 



63 

4.1815 



70 

4.1843 

-^ 

75 

4.1870 

— 

80 

4.1899 



85 

4.1927 

— 

90 

4.1955 

— 

95 

4.1983 

— 

100 

4.2012 

— 

• 

...        4.1859 

Summary. 

Summariziug  the  facts  contained  in  this  paper  we  find ; 

(1)  That  the  mechanical  meaaarements  of  the  equivalent  differ 
by  1  part  in  1000,  the  result  by  the  continuous  method  being  below 
that  by  Joule's  method. 

(2)  That  by  accepting  the  latest  values  of  the  Clark  cell  and 
the  ohm,  the  result  by  the  continuous  electrical  method  is  brought 
into  absolute  agreement  with  the  mean  of  the  mechanical  meas- 
urements. 

(3)  That  the  measurements  by  the  electrical  method  of  Joule 
give  leeulta  that  are  too  high,  but  the  deviation  from  the  continu- 

VOL.  1  —  6 
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oufi  electrical  method  is  in  the  sanie  direction  aa  that  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  same  methods  applied  directly. 

(4)  That  it  seems  advisable  to  select  a  thermal  unit  which  is 
a  mean  over  the  range  between  0  degs.  and  100  degs.,  and  thus 
independent  of  any  temperature  scale. 

(5)  That  the  moat  probable  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
measured  by  e]ectri(;al  means  is  4.186- joules  in  terms  of  the  mean 
unit. 

(6)  That  the  value  of  the  equivalent  in  terms  of  e  unit  at  any 
intermediate  temperature  may  be  obtained  by  referenc-e  to  the  varia- 
tion curve  for  the  specific  heat  of  water  obtained  by  the  continu- 
ous electrical  method,  and  which  when  integrated  gives  a  value  of 
the  equivalent  equal  to  4.186  joules. 

Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  values  of  the  electrical 
units,  which  are  used  for  calculation  in  this  paper,  our  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  mean  of  the  direct-mechanical  measurements  will 
remain  unaffected.  Thus  the  mechanical  equivalent  which  we  have 
recommended  above  need  not  be  changed,  for  by  the  agreement  of 
the  electrical  methods  with  the  mechanical  it  is  probable  that  w& 
have  values  of  the  electrical  units  very  near  the  trutli. 

BlSCUBSION. 

CHAtBUAit  Nichols  :  This  is  a  very  valuable  epitome  of  the  work  dona 
to  determine  the  mechanical  equi\'aleiit  of  heat  bf  one  who  has  had,  him- 
aelf,  a  veo'  important  share  in  flsing  these  v&luea.  It  ia  before  you  for 
discussion. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Glazebbook:  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  ^  say  one  or  two 
words.  It  Htrikes  me  aa  being  of  interest  to  us,  who  are  here  assembled  ia 
this  Section  of  this  Congress,  dealing  with  general  theory,  mathematical 
and  experimental,  that  we  should  have  aa  our  first  paper  one  that  treats 
BO  fully  and  so  completely  upon  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  to 
engineers  and  practical  men.  It  seems  to  me  certainly  an  indication  of 
the  good  to  be  done  by  the  work  of  this  CongreBS.  I  think  we  ar*  all 
deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Barnes  for  the  paper  which  deals  with  the 
subject  in  such  an  admirable  manner  and  in  which  he  has  summarized 
the  results  hitherto  achieved  in  this  direction. 

With  many  of  his  results  I  am  in  complete  a^eement.  While  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  work  of  Joule  must  be  looked 
upon  chiefly  as  fraught  with  historic  interest,  I  feel  sure  he  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  a  study  of  those  researches  leaves  on  one's  mind 
an  indelible  impression  of  the  greatness  of  that  great  man. 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  the  fundamental  mechanical  experiment  which 
is  described  in  this  paper,  that  of  Rowland,  who  succeeded  because  he 
knew  how  to  combine  with  the  highest  mathematical  ability  a  real  and 
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tboiougli  practical  knowledge  of  ths  needs  amd  requiremeDU  of  the  engi- 
Beer,  should  be  given  such  consideration. 

Turning  now,  if  I  maj,  to  one  oi  two  of  the  details  of  the  paper;  1 
should  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  page  62,  that  1  think  Professor  Barnes 
night  replace  my  name  bf  that  of  Lord  Rayleigli.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  experiments  he  described  there  were  not  abBolut«  experimentB  on  my 
part;  only  a  comparison  of  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  and 
ejn.f.  of 'the  Clark  cell.  No  electromechanical  experiments  were  conducted 
by  me  with  an  elect  rodynamometer. 

Turning  now  to  the  results  of  the  experiments,  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
for  real  congratulation  that  we  should  be  assured  on  such  an  authority 
that  we  know  the  value  ol  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  to,  say,  one 
part  in  a  thousand,  and  the  value  of  that  mechanical  equivalent,  whether 
it  be  obtained  by  the  direct  mechanical  experiments  of  Rowland  and  of 
K«7ncdds  and  Moorby,  or  by  the  electrical  experimenta  of  Barnes.  I  am 
not  able,  however,  entirely,  to  accept  his  explanation  (I  don't  know  that 
be  realty  gives  an  explanation)  of  the  difference  between  the  results 
obtained  by  Griffiths,  and  Schuster  and  Qannon,  and  by  himself.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  of  GrifBtliB  and  of  Schuster 
were  so  very  diverse,  and  the  corrections  that  came  in  were  so  dilTercnt 
in  their  magnitude,  that  we  can  not  suppose  that  the  whole  diSference 
turns,  as  I  understand  Professor  Barnes  to  say,  on  the  method  of  esti- 
mating these  corrections  and  these  calculations.  What  the  real  difference 
is  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say.  It  we  want  to  know  the  result  to  a 
higher  d^p'ee  of  accuracy,  I  take  it  that  various  experiments  will  have 
to  be  completed  with  more  accurate  and  more  perfect  means.  Possibly 
some  light  may  be  shed  on  it  by  the  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  Clark 
cells  under  various  circumstances.  It  may  be  right  to  take  the  various 
Clark  cells  used  by  Griffiths  and  by  Schuster  as  of  somewhat  different 
value  from  that  used  by  the  author.  On  that  point  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  express  en  opinion  without  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  various 
facts  and  figures.  I  should  like  to  congratulate,  again.  Professor  Barnes- 
on  the  value  and  interest  of  his  paper.  As  he  says,  it  combines,  and  com- 
bines clearly  and  distinctly,  the  results  of  these  important  researches,  and 
whether  we  accept  the  figures  given  here  as  final  or  not,  we  have  all  the 
Dgurea  up  to  date  on  which  to  base  our  final   oonclusions. 

Chaibman  iiicjsOLa:  The  third  paper  on  the  list  is  that  by  Doctor 
Kennelly.    Doctor  Eeimelly  will  present  bis  paper  at  tbis  time. 
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THE  ALTERNATING-CURRENT  THEORY  OF 
TRANSMISSION-SPEED  OVER  SUBMARINE 
TELEGAPH  CABLES. 


BY  DR.  A.  E.  KENNELLY,  Hartard  Univeriilg. 


In  1855,  or  nearly  half  a  century  ago/  Sir  William  Thomson 
(Lord  Kelvin))  published  b  theory  of  transmission  over  Bub- 
marine  cables  which  haa  ever  since  been  the  standard  of  refer- 
erence  on  this  subject.  The  theory  wan  developed  and  supple- 
mented in  parts  by  Stokes,  Fleeming-Jenkin,'  Hockin,"  A.  Gray,* 
and  Heaviside.' 

The  basis  of  the  theory  given  by  Kelvin  is  quite  general,  but 
the  application  of  the  theory  has  been  made  almost  entirely 
through  considering  what  happens  at  the  receiving  end  of  a 
cable,  after  a  steady  e.m.f.  is  applied  to  the  sending  end.  This 
has  made  the  subject  hard  to  understand.  When  alternating  cur- 
rents  over  the  cable  have  been  considered,  the  treatment  has  been 
complicated.  The  result  is  that  there  is  only  a  very  meagre  work- 
ing theory  of  cable  trausmission  in  the  hands  of  engineers.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  empirical  formulse,  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  speed  of  transmission  of  a  cable  is  limited  to  the  formula 

»== —  letters  per  second.  (1) 

where  10  is  an  empirical  constant,  and  r  is  the  time-conatant  of 
the  cable  in  farad-ohms,  or  seconds.  This  is  one  form  ot  the 
"  C.  E.  Law." 

The  C.  R.  law  of  cables,  enunciated  by  Kelvin,  has  been 
found  inapplicable  to  overhead  laudline  telegraphy  or  telephony, 
and  the  working  theory  of  telephony  has,  therefore,  grown  up 
independently  of  that  of  submarine  cables,  an  unnatural  divisioiL 

If,  however,  the  theory  of  alternating-current  transmission  can 

1.  Sm  p.  SB.        2.  Bee  p.  26.       3.  See  p.  25.       1.  Bee  p.  8S.       B.  See  p.  aS. 
[68] 
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safely  be  extended  to  include  the  case  of  signaling  over  sub- 
marine cables,  then  the  same  theory  can  readily  cover  every  case 
of  signaling  over  wires.  Such  a  theory  can  be  made  not  only 
very  comprehensive,  but  also  very  easy.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  outline  the  application  of  this  general  alternating-cur- 
rent theory  to  submarine  telegraphy. 

Taking  first  the  more  general  case  of  an  ahemating-current  cir- 
cuit possessing  appreciable  distributed  resistance,  inductance,  leak- 
ance  and  capacity,  let  ns  consider  the  tt:lcphone  circuit  formed 
of  a  pair  of  overhead  No.  13  B.  S.  W.  G.  hard-drawn  copper  wires,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The  circuit  is  operated  by  a  simple  harmonic 
or  sinusoidal  e.m.J.  at  A,  has  a  length  of  L  miles  or  kilometersj  and 
is  closed  at  B  through  a  known  impedance.  Required  the  system 
of  alternating  currents  and  voltages,  as  soon  as  the  steady  regime 
has  been  attained. 


j.-^        ^ 


Zr-6M4  MM'tlTolUM 

Fio.  I. —  Simple  ujTEBirAniia-cuBRiKT  telephone  cibcutt. 

Let  e  =  the  effective,  or  square  root  of  mean  square  e.m,f.  = 

Esin  a)t  (volts). 
Let  E  ^  the  corresponding  maximum  cyclic  e,m.f.=:  e V^  (volts). 
Let  <w  =1  the  angular  velocity  of  the  impressed  e,m.f.  (radians  per 

•econd). 

Let  n  :^  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f .  =  —  (cycles  per 

second). 

Let  r  =  the  conductor  resistance  of  the  circuit  (ohms  per  loop 
mile  or  kilometer). 

Let  /  ^  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  (henrys  per  loop  mile  or 
kilometer) . 

Let  g  =  the  leakance  of  the  circuit  (mhos  per  loop  mile  or  kilo- 
meter) . 

I«t  c  =  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  (farads  per  loop  mile  or 
kilometer) . 

Let  ^  =  V^- 
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Let  2,^the  impedance  of  the  receiving  apparatus  (ohmB  Z.) 

Let  Z 1  ^  the  "  receiying-end  impedance  "  (ohms  Z  ). 

Let  a  ^=  the " Bending-end  impedance"   (ohms  /.). 

I*t  2j  =  the   impedance   of   the   circuit   ot  the  sending  end 
(ohms  Z  ). 

Let  i  ^  the  effective  current  strength  at  receiving  end    (am- 
peres  Z  ). 

Let /^=  the   mazimum-cvcUc  strength  at  receiving  =  t,V3 
(amperes   £_). 

Let  1  ,^  the  effective-current    strength    at    sending   end    (am- 
peres ^ ) . 

I«t  /  =s  the  maximum-cyclic  strength  at  sending  end  ^  i,  y/% 
(amperes  ^  )■ 

Then  the  effective,  or  r.m.s.  current  strength  at  A  is 

« r,ni.B.  amperes  ^ 

'  z  tanh  (La+0)  (•) 


-=^-\-  tanh  {La) 


1-f  iLtanh(Z<i) 

where  a  ^  the  "  attenuation-constant "   ^(r-J-zto)  ltf+y«o)       (3) 
L  ;=  the  length  of  the  circuit  (miles  or  ttilometers) 

tf  =  tanh~^  — 

2o  , 

tf,  =  the  " sending-end  impedance " t^ZjlI^  (4) 

Again,  the  effective  or  r.m.B,  strength  of  current  received  at  B 


r.m.B.  amperes   £    (5) 
If  £  be  sabstituted  for  e,  in  equations  {%)  and  (5),  we  obtain 
/j    and /^  in  place  of  i    and  h,  respectively. 

For  example,  a  circuit  80  kiloraetera  long  (49,71  miles)  is  formed 
of  two  No,  12  B.S.W.G.  hard-drawn  overhead  copper  wires,  each 
0.3642  cm  (0.104  in.)  in  diameter.  It  ia  closed  at  B  through  a  tele- 
phone having  a  resistance  of  75  ohms,  and  an  inductance  of  0.08 
henry.  The  maximum  cyclic  G.m.f.  acting  upon  the  sending  end  A 
is  10  volts  (e  =  10)  ata  frequency  n  =  1193.7  ~  ((h^7.500  ra- 
dians per  second).  Find  the  conditions  of  e,m,f.  and  current  at 
,d  and  B, 

Here  r  =  6,2  ohms  per  loop  kilometer  (9.98  ohms  per  loop-mile), 
i^  0.003274  henry  per  loop  kilometer  (0,00366  henry  per 
loop-mile) . 
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e  =  0.005X10-<'  farad  per  loop  kilometer  (O.OOSOSXIO"* 

farad  per  ioop-mile). 
5  =  2X10~*  mho  per  loop  kilometer  (3.218X10~*  raho  per 

loop-mile). 
«=  t'  |6.a+j  17.06)  (fl  X  10-«  +j  37.6  X  lO"*) 
=  V  18. U  /70°  01'^  (37.61  /ee'.BT'X  11>"^ 
=  V  680.4  X  l<r-*  /166''.6"6"' 
=  0.09608  /76°. 28' =  0.005207  +J  0.02666 
Za=BO  X  0.02608  /78''.89'=i  2.084 /78°.  29' 
rinh  2Uc:-='0  988O'7l01°.23' 
ooeh  ia=  0.6367  /I42°.8d' 
tanh ia ^  1 . 679  >4i°,o8' 


«"  —  ^/'^-^ZZgll^v  _  g^g . 4 \8° . 38'  (ohma) 

87.61 /a6°.67'  ^ 

z,=c  76+^  0.08  X  7600  =■  76  +j  600  —  604 . 7  /e9° . sa' 

(obms) 

'--^'^^•'/^^'■"'^  0.8696 /91'.20' 

^       U96.4\8°.a8'  

^         j'0.9696  /91°.fl0'4-1.679  \41°.Q3'  -] 

^— 69B.4\8  -'S  \l4-0.»tnn)  /Bi°.3u'  X  1-679  \4i°Tv3'J 

(ohma) 
—  882.1    \4(l°.06' 

^=-=. =-0.02617 /«6°.0fi'  r.m.B.  amperes 

2.      383.1    146°. 06' 

7,=.(89B.4\8''.48~X  0.988/101''. 23')  +  (604.7/83°. 62' 
X  0.6267/142°. 26') 

—  687. 1/93°. 66' +  878.3/226°.  16' 

—  610.6  \126°.49'  (ohms) 

<,=  *  —  ViaS"  49'"0.01969\13S°.49'.r,m.8. amperes. 

The  above  computation  ebowB  that  the  "  eendiiig-eiid-impedaiice  " 
of  the  circuit,  for  the  frequency  considered,  is  695.4  N8".»8'  ohms. 
This  would  be  the  impedance  offered  at  A  if  the  circuit  were  in- 
definitely long.  !Re3ectionB  from  B,  when  the  length  of  the  circuit 
Ib  but  80  kilometers,  reduce  the  impedance  at  the  sending  end  to 
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382.1  \4g*',06'ohm8.  The  current  at  A  would  be  26.17  milliampereB 
effective,  leading  the  impressed  e.m.f,  by  46''.05',  and  absorbing 
0.1816  watt  therefrom.  At  the  receiving  end  the  current  would  be 
19.59  milliamperes  effective,  lagging  125''.49' ;  or  about  one-third 
cycle  behind  the  impressed  e.m,f.  The  "receiving-end-impedance" 
would  be  510.5\l8fi.49'ohms,  this  being  the  impedance  through 
which  the  impressed  e.m.f.  would  produce  the  strength  of  current 
at  the  receiving  end.  The  e.m.f.  at  B  would  be  11.85  \4a°.67' 
volts;  OT  18.5  per  cent  greater  than  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  the 
power  liberated  in  tlie  telephone  would  be  0.0288  watt. 

It  IB  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  problem,  and  its  solution, 
that  hyperbolic  trigonometry  is  a  powerful  tool  in  alternating-cur- 
rent technology.  The  fonnulte  are  quite  simple,  and  are  easily 
remembered.  It,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  solve  such  a  prob- 
lem without  hyperbolic  trigonometry,  the  solution  becomes  appalling 
in  extent  and  complexity.' 

Hyperbolic  trigonometry  is  the  natural  and  simple  key  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  waves  and  currents  over  wires.  In  telephony 
and  telegraphy,  hyperbolic  trigonometry  leads  to  formnlie  of  great 
simplicity  and  power.  There  is,  however,  no  need  for  hyperbolic 
formulae  in  dealing  with  power-transmission  cireuita  operated  at 
ordinary  commercial  frequencies  below  100  cycles  per  second.  For 
Buch  circuits  and  frequencies  a  simpler  solution  ia  reached  by  plac- 
ing all  the  capacity  in  a  lump  or  imaginary  condenser  at  the  center 
of  the  circuit.  The  results  so  derived  are  usually  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  practical  purposes.  For  higher  frequencies,  however, 
such  as  are  presented  in  telegraphy  and  telephony,  over  long  cir- 
cuits, the  method  of  lumped  capacity  is  usually  unreliable,  and 
hyperbolic  formulie  must  be  resorted  to  if  simple  expressions  and 
arithmetic  are  desired. 

If  the  impressed  periodic  e.m.f.  at  the  sending  end  is  not  simply 
harmonic,  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  fundamental  sinusoid  with  har- 
monic superposed  ripples.  Each  component  frequency  may  then  be 
computed,  as  though  it  alone  existed,  and  all  the  components 
summed,  at  ruv  instant,  to  obtain  the  total  instantaneous  current. 

With  any  assigned  magnitude  of  impressed  e.m.f.  the  strength  of 

6.  See  HeHvisidc'B  "  Electrical  Papers,"  London,  1892,  Vol.  11,  p.  248. 
Also  M.  Leblanc,  "  Formula  For  Calculating  the  E.  M.  F.  At  Any  Point 
Of  A  Transmission  Line  For  Alternating  Current."  Trans.  Am.  Init.  El. 
Enjtr.,  June  18,  1802,    Vol.  XIX,  pp.  768-763. 

Cnitraat  these  formuin  with  the  corresponding  bTperbolie  formulN. 
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the  teceived  cuireiit  depends  wholly  npon  the  "  receiving*end-iin- 
pedance."  For  a  limiting  working  value  of  the  received  current, 
below  which  receiving  becomes  impracticable,  the  range  of  alter- 
nating-current tranamission  necessarily  depends  upon  the  receiving- 
end-impedance.  This  impedance,  becomes  a  criterion  of  transmis- 
sion. When  this  impedance  Z,  =  Zo  sinh  Im-^-  z^  oosh  in,  ses 
formula  (5),  exceeds  a  certain  limiting  value,  the  maximum  avail- 
able impressed  e.m.f.  vrill  fail  to  deliver  a  current  strength  at  the 
receiving  end  sufficient  for  requirements. 

Turning  now  to  long  submarine  cables  in  good  working  order, 
these  circuits  are  characterized  by  the  property  that  their  leakance 
and  inductance  are  insignificant  by  comparison  with  their  resistance 
and  capacity,  so  that  l^g^O.    Consequently  for  such  cables 

«=-  t^rxjca>=  Vrc^     /*»''  pernaut.     (6) 

and  ?o=  4/-^     =  i/—    Mfi"  ohms  per  naut.     (7) 

*    jcoa  ^    ca> 

Thus  the  "  attenuation-constant "  a,  the  "  attenuated-length  "  ia, 
and  the  "  sending-end-impedance  "  z„  are  all  affected  by  the  angle 
—  or  45  dcg.  This  simplifies  the  computation  of  the  hyperbolic 
trigonometrical  ratios,  tables  of  which  are  appended. 

Under  the  conditions  employed  in  cable  telegraphy,  the  waves  of 
impressed  e.m.f,  are  rectangular  (except  for  drop  of  pressure  in 
the  battery)  and  the  waves  are  separated  by  intervals  or  spaces, 
that  are  approximately  of  the  same  duration  as  the  individual  waves 
or  e.m.f.  impulses.  Succegsive  rectangular  e.m.f.  waves  are  some- 
times of  the  same  sign,  and  sometimes  of  opposite  signs,  according 
to  the  signals  being  transmitted.  Between  letters,  there  are  extra 
long  spaces.  Between  words  there  are  yet  longer  spaces.  These 
conditions  depart  considerably  from  simple  alternating-current 
transmission.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  speed 
of  signaling  depends  upon  the  speed  of  transmission  attainable  with 
currents  due  to  impressed  alternating  rectangular  e.m.f.  impulses, 
so  that  if  the  latter  theoretical  problem  can  be  solved,  the  former 
and  more  practical  problem  is  immediately  capable  of  approximate 
solution.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  to  determine  the  system  of  al- 
ternating currents  on  a  cable  subjected  to  an  alternating  impressed 
eja.f.  of  the  rectangular  wave  type. 
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If  H  be  the  cyclic  magnitude  oi  of  a  rectangular  e.m.f.  a,  i,  c, 
^t  ^ft  fft  Fig.  2,  then  it  is  well  known  that  this  e.m.f.  is  equivalent 
to  the  following  harmonic  eeries  of  sinuBoidal  e.m.fs. 


+  . . . .  volto  (8) 

maximum  cyclic  volte  (9) 


Pi  —  Ennaot  -j-— Bin  Saa  +~ 

where  E  =—  W 

and  the  fundamental  sinusoid  E  sin  cot  has  the  same  period  as  the 
rectangular  e.m.f.  That  is,  the  fundamental  sinusoidal  e.m.f.  ha« 
the  frequency  of  the  rectangular  e.m.f,,  but  has  a  maximum  27.3 
per  cent  greater,  as  shown  at  g.  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  Fig.  2.  The  effective 
or  r.m.s.  e.m.f.  of  this  ainusoid  is  9.004  volts,  or  nearly  10  per  cent 
less  than  the  rectangular.    The  successive  harmonics  increase  di- 


FlG.  2. —  DlAOBlH  or  BICTAnsUUB  K.HT.  AKD  FUNDAimtTAL  BimiSOID  OF 
THK  BAHK. 

rectly  in  frequency,  and  inversely  in  amplitude,  as  the  Biiccessire  odd 
numbers. 

If  we  superpose  a  rectangular  e.m.f.  of  ±  10  volts  upon  a  con- 
tinuous e.m.f.  of  + 10  volts,  we  obtain  a  rectangular  e.m.f.  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  f,  g  entirely  above  the  zero  line  HJ,  Fig,  3.  This  corre- 
sponds to  "dot"  impulses  from  +  30  volts,  successively  followed 
by  pauses  e,  f,  of  equal  duration  with  the  cable  to  ground.  A  suc- 
cession of  20-volt  dots  and  pauses,  say  four  to  the  second,  is,  there- 
fore, the  equivalent  of  a  steady  application  of  -f  10  volts  com- 
bined with  a  rectangular  alternating  e.m.f.  of  ±  10  volts.  This 
rectangular  e.m.f.  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  following  sinu- 
soidal e.m.fs.: 

12.73     volta  maximum  with  the  frequency  4    c}'cle8  per  second. 
4.244  volts  maximum  with  the  frequency  13  cycles  per  second. 
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2.5-16  Tolta  maximum  with  the  frequency  20  cycles  per  second. 
1.818  Tolts  maximum  with  the  frequency  28  cycles  per  second, 
1.415  volts  maximum  with  the  frequency  36  cycles  per  second, 
et  cetera. 

The  current  at  any  point  in  the  circuit  of  the  cable  after  the 
steady  regime  had  been  set  up,  with  dots  and  pauses  s^it  into  the 
cable,  would  be  the  sum  of  a  steady  current  from  +  10  volts,  and 
of  the  alternating  eurrente  from  these  various  sinusoidal  e.m.PB., 
each  acting  independently. 

In  determining  the  current  strength  of  the  cable  at  or  near  the 
sending  end,  a  number  of  these  frequencies  must  be  taken  into 
account  At  the  receiving  end,  however,  when  the  frequency  of 
dot-signaling  is  such  as  to  approach  the  maximum  practicable  rate 
of  signaling,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compute  the  first  term  in  the 
series,  or  the  fundamental  frequency,  because  the  succeeding  terms 
all  vanish.  In  other  words,  nothing  is  received  at  the  distant  end 
of  a  cable,  when  the  frequency  approaches  the  maximum,  except 
the  sinusoidal  current  of  fundamental  frequency. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  maximum  speed  of  dot-signaling 
over  a  c^ble-conductor  thus  consists  in  finding  the  receiving-end- 
impedauce  Z,  of  the  circuit,  including  the  receiving  apparatus, 
and  the  maximum  available  impressed  e.m.f.  at  the  sending  end. 
\Vhen  the  minimum  readable  amplitude  of  sinusoidal  received  sig- 
nals is  known,  and  the  corresponding  current  strength  which  will 
produce  this  amplitude,  the  receiving-end-impednnce  is  immediately 
determined.  The  maximum  frequency  of  the  impressed  rec- 
tangular e.m.f. ;  i.  e.,  the  number  of  dot-signals  per  second,  is  that 
which  leads  to  the  development  of  the  critical  receiving-end-im- 
pedance for  the  particular  cable  considered.  Knowing  in  this  way 
the  highest  available  dot-frequency  of  the  cable,  the  frequency 
of  the  mixed  dots  and  dashes  of  practical  signaling  should  be 
empirically  determinable. 

The  receiving- end-impedance  is 

Zi'—ZoWnh  La  +  Zj  coebZa  ohme  Z.      flO) 

So  that  the  maximum  cyclic  amplitude  of  the  received  current  ia 

-  n 

When  the  impedance  z^  of  the  receiving  instrument  may  be  neg- 
lected, the  receiving- end -imped  a  nee  becomes 

Zi=^  ainh  Xa  ohms  /     (12) 
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In  most  practical  caseB,  hovever,  the  impedance  of  the  receiving 
instrument  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 
leceived  signals,  and  cannot  be  neglected. 
At  the  valueB  of  La  which  are  presented  la  the  neighborhood  of 


rt-wi-xiQ 
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the  highest  practicable  frequency,  it  will  be  found  that  einh  La  = 
cosh  La  very  nearly;  eo  that 

Z  =  (Zo  +  2r)  Binh  Za  ohms  /     (13) 

That  is  the  receiving-end-impedance  is  the  hyperbolic  sine  of  the 
attenuated  length  of  the  cable,  times  the  sum  of  the  sending-end 
and  receiving-instrument-impedances. 
For  example,  let  a  cable  circuit  be  considered  for  which  some 
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data  have  been  published.  The  1883  Penzance-Canso  Atlantic 
Cable  is  stated  to  have  a  length  L  of  2513  nauta,  a  conductor- 
resistance  r  of  3.041  ohms  per  naut,  and  a  capacity  c  of  0.3728X 
10"^  farad  per  naut. 

This  corresponds  to  a  total  resistance  of  7657  ohms,  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  939  X  10"*  farad,  and  a  time-constant  of  7.19  seconds. 
It  is  stated  to  carry  19  5-Ietter  code-words  per  minute.  The 
average  5-letter  word  contains  36.59  dot^lements;  eo  that  the 
cable  would  carry  C93.6  dot-elements  per  minute,  or  11.56  per 
second,  corresponding  to  a  frequency  of  5.78  dots  and  pauses  per 
second  (n  =  5.78),  for  which  07  =  6.283  X  5.78  =  33.63  radians 
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per  second.    We  may  suppose  the  cable  to  be  connected  in  the  fol- 
lowing different  ways: 

(1)  To  ground  directly  at  B.  the  receiving  end. 

(2)  To  gronnd  throngh  a  aiphon-recoider  of  500  ohms  and 
0.25  heniy  at  S,  aa  in  Fig.  3. 


B 


Fio.  5.— CoiTPEHBEi  or  so  MTOBor^aADfl  at  BENDina  erp. 

(3)  The  said  siphon-recorder  and  a  SO-microfarad  condenBer 
is  series  at  B,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

(4)  The  siphon-recorder  at  B,  and  the  condenser  at  A,  as  in 
Kg.  5. 

(5)  Condensers  at  each  eqd,  and  the  cable  duplexed,  as  in  Fig.  6. 


Via.  6. —  ConsEKBis  of  GO  uicnca'ABAiMi  at  xkOB  an  aito  oablb  duflsixd. 

(1)  Cable  to  Geodnd  at  the  Beceivino  End  ihbodoh  Re- 
ceiver OF  Neoliqiblb  Resistance. 
The  receiving-end-impedance,  by  formula  (12)  is 
Zt='Zo sinh  La. 
,,_4/:2I=/l!:?llxJ5!  ^ 

^      '   jcai       *^  _;0«73»X33.e3      ' 


84aRX]0*       .„„.—. 


=493.4  \4fi°olun& 


"=  V'r  Xjeu)=  Vj3.041  X  0.a7a9xaa.tta  X  10*  =  Vj38.19X10"* 
=  0.006174  /45° 

ia=26l8X0.O0ei74/45''=  15.66 /4&'* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Za  =^  fr^ ;  (14) 
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where  t-  IB  the  time-constant  {CR)  of  the  cable  in  seconds, 
einh  (Xa)«a9,8*9/630° 
.'.Z,=- 493.4;:^  X  29,349  /68Q°  -  14,697,000  /s85°  obms. 
If  the  minimum  amplitude    (from  zero)    of  sinusoidal   current 
discernible  at  B  is  say  3/4  microampere  (corxeBponding  to  a  double- 
amplitude  of  1  1/2  microamperes),  then  the  sinusoidal  e.m.f.  at  A 
of  5.78  ~  which  will  produce  that  current  at  B  is 

3/4  X  10-*  X  14.G97  X  lO'/Sefi"   max.    cyclic  volts  ^ 

or  E,  =  lr.  Zi^\\M±,  The  rectangular  e.m.f.  of  the  same 
frequency  which  develops  this  sinusoid  is 

W  =  J  X  1 1.03  -  8.6B7  volU  ± 

If  then  8.657  volts  be  steadily  applied  to  the  cable  at  A,  and  a 
rectangular  alternating  e.m.f  of  8.657  ±  volts  superposed,  dot- 
signals  of  ±  17.314  volts  with  equal  intermediate  paoBes  to  ground 


Fio.  7. —  Steadt  curbent  T'^with  vamwaau.  bippli  supsaFoan),  hat- 
ino  THE  DOUBix  AUPLTTUDE  3 1^.    RxcKiTxo  cuaxan  when  ho  oammiSBH 

ABE  IK  CIBCtHT,  AND  D0T-SI0ITAL8  ABE  SEKT  8TEADILT  AT  A. 

are  produced.    The  steady  voltage  will  give  rise  to  a  steady  cu> 

rent  at  5  of  //  =  ijrr-^ 0.00113  amperes,  or  1130  microamperes, 

represented  in  Fig.  7,  by  the  dotted  line  o'o',  at  e  distance  I',  from 
the  zero  line  oo;  while  the  sinusoidal  current  will  superpose  the 
wavy  line  about  o'o'  as  zero,  with  double  amplitude  2/^. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  upper  harmonics  of  sinusoidal  current 
have  no  appreciable  influence  at  B,  consider  the  receiving-end- 
impedance  to  the  current  of  triple  frequency  (n  =  17.34'«;  a>^ 
100.84). 
Here  z^  =-  384.8  \^  ohnu.    , 

Za=.36  9.3    /ifi^ 
Binhia=1.8Jax1'"'  /'aBO*' 

Zi=-Zo«inh  7>/=-884.8<:^X  1.878X10"  /1890° 
—  6.339 X IC*  /16««° 
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The  same  rectangular  e.m.£.  of  +  17.134  volts  in  dot-and-pause 
cycles  at  A,  will  produce  a  sinueoid  of  ±  3.673  volts  maximum; 
cj-clic  amplitude  at  A,  the  cnrrent  from  which  at  B  is 
± ^^^, 5-  =0.688  X  10-"  Xisis"  amperes:  or  less  than 

one  millionth  of  one  microampere,  lagging  184S°, 

At  A,  the  current  entering  the  cable  will  be 
"I-    1.13  milliamperes  of  steady  current 

±  'Z2.Z8  milliamperes  max.  cyclic  amplitude  of  sinusoid  of  fre- 
quency 5,78  ~ 

±  12.93  milliamperes  max.  cyclic  amplitude  of  sinusoid  of  fre- 
cuency  17,34  ~ 

±  10.68  milliamperes  max.  cyclic  amplitude  of  sinusoid  of  fre- 
quency 28.90  ~ 

±  8.46  miiliamperee  max.  cyclic  amplitude  of  sinusoid  of  fre- 
quency 40.46  -^ 

et  cetera,  the  successive  harmonic  currents  iucreaaing  in  frequency 
H3  the  odd  numbers,  and  having  amplitudes  inversely  as  the  square 
roots  of  those  numbers. 

At  the  sending  end,  when  the  frequency  of  dot-signals  approaches 
the  maximum  working  limit,  the  steady  current  is  a  relatively  petty 
cnrrent  by  comparison  with  the  first  members  of  the  series  of 
harmonic  currents.  At  the  reoeiviiig  end,  however,  the  same  steady 
current  is  enormous  relatively  to  the  strongest  sinusoid,  and  only 
the  fundamental  sinusoid  appears,  as  a  faint  ripple  on  the  edge 
of  the  current  which  it  swamped  at  starting.  Since  in  changing 
from  dot-signals  to  dash-signals,  the  steady  current  of  1130  mi- 
croamperes at  B  will  change  from  +  to  — ,  while  the  ripplee  will 
retain  their  double  amplitude  of  1.5  microampere,  the  unsnitability 
of  signaling  without  condensers  over  n  long  cable  is  manifest. 
Whereas  series  of  dots  or  of  dashes  will  only  have  a  double  ampli- 
tude of  1  1/2  microamperes,  the  zero  of  such  ripples  will  shift 
through  2260  microumperes.  The  insertion  of  a  condenser  info  the 
cable  circuit  stops  the  steady  current  and  gives  passage  only  to  the 
sinusoidal  ripples.  The  zero  line  of  these  ripples  will  be  the  same, 
whether  dots  or  dashes  are  being  sent  in  BUccesaioQ. 
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(2)  Siphon   Eecobdhr  Ikpbbtid  at   B.     Same   Frbucbnot. 
(Pia.  3.) 

In  this  case  the  receiving-end-impedance  Zi=~  («o -t-«r )  wnh  £n 
*r  =  {resiataDoe  -\-j  reaotanoe)  of  the  sipbon  recorder  ooil  =>  600  + 
J  83.69  X  0.3S-SO0  +j  8.4  —  600.1  /0°.58'  ohms. 

Zo-  4B3.4  ^46^  =  348.3—^  848.2  o*^^- 

Zo  +  Zr  =  84B.a— J  389.8  =  818.7    \2i°.6o'  ohms. 

ainh  Za  =.  39.849  /630° 

?,-  918.7  X  29,649  /ttOSMo'  =  37,370,000  /flO8°.l0'       ohms. 
—  37.87  /608''.10'  m^ohms. 

The  sinuBOidal  e.m.f.  at  A  required  to  produce  ±  3/4  microampere' 
max. :  cyclic  amplitude  at  B  will  be,  at  n  =  5.78  — 

B,  =  27.27  X  3/4  =  20.45  ±  volts. 
or  B  =  _  X  30.45  =  16.07  ±  voHb  rectangular  alternating  e.m.f. 

=^  +  32.14  volts  in  dot-and-pause  sending. 
The  required  Binusoidal  current  would  be  superposed  upon  a  steady 

current  of  /.'  -  /,'  -  ^t,i^°^=  +0-00197  ampere;  or  +  1970 
microamperes. 

No  change  in  the  impedance  at  B  exercises  any  appreciable  in- 
fluence  upon  the  Gending-end-impedance  z^.  This  remains  at 
493. 4\~4fi° ohms;  whether  the  cable  at  B  be  freed  or  grounded  or 
put  to  ground  through  impedances. 

It  is  clear  that  the  insertion  of  the  siphon-recorder  at  B  baa 
required  the  rectangular  e.m.f.  n  at  4  to  be  increased  from 
+  17,314  to  +  32.14  volts  in  dot-impulses,  or  nearly  doubled,  the 
reoeiving-end-impedance  having  been  increased  by  the  recorder- 
coil  from  14.7  to  27.27  megohms.  Convffl^ly,  if  tbe  +  17,314 
volts  had  remained  unaltered,  the  insertion  of  the  siphon-recorder 
would  have  reduced  the  amplitude  of  the  sinusoidal  ripple  at  B 
nearly  50  per  cent.  If  thia  had  originally  been  just  sufficient  ti> 
discern,  it  would  have  been  rendered  undiscernible  by  the  change, 
so  that  the  receiving-end-impedance  would  have  had  to  be  reduced, 
by  reducing  tbe  frequency,  and  sinh  La. 

Best  BesKtance  of  Siphon-Recorder  or  Other  Receiving  Instrument. 
It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  section  that  the  influence  of  tbe 
receiving  instrument  resistance  is  very  marked  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  received  sinusoidal  ripple  superposed  on  the  steady  current 
in  dot-signaling.     If  tbe  receiving  coil  has  fixed  dimensions,  a. 
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winding  of  very  fine  wire  will  make  a  coil  of  nnmerouB  turns  and, 
therefore,  great  sensibility,  but  with  very  bigb  resistance.  On  the 
conoary,  if  the  coil  is  formed  of  coarse  wire,  the  reaietance  will  be 
Email,  bat  the  sensibility  will  be  low.  Evidently  it  is  advantageouB 
to  redace  the  size  of  the  insulated  wire  until  Jncrease  of  resistance 
more  than  ofteete  the  increase  of  sensibility.  If  throughout  the 
range  of  vorldng  sizes  of  wire,  the  ratio  of  bare  to  covered  wire  is 
the  same,  bo  that  the  same  total  weights  of  copper  and  of  insulating 
material  will  enter  the  coil  with  each  size;  then  halving  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  will  quadruple  the  number  of  turns,  and  the 
sensibility  to  a  given  current,  but  will  increase  the  resistance  aix- 
teen-fold.  Following  this  reasoning,  the  sensibility  of  a  given  size 
of  coil,  mounted  in  a  given  geometrical  construction,  in  a  given 
magnetic  field,  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  coil's  resistance. 
Consequently  the  maximum  cyclic  amplitude  of  a  signal,  in  centi- 
meters, will  be  j/^  4/^  where  i  is  a  constant  of  the  instrument,  that 
may  be  called  the  sensibility-constant,  and  Bi  is  the  resistance  of 
the  receiver.    Since  we  have  by  formulas  (11)  and  (13) 

iw  ■ 

f,=  - — ,    ".    ■  ■    r  amperes  (15) 

the  maximum  cylic   magnitude  +    of   the  received   signals  ^ 

ffe  +  g,)  sinh  Xo"  ''*''*"'**^">  where  w is  the  magnitude  of  the  rec- 

tangul«  ±    alternating  e.m.f.     If  we  denote  by    H    =  S  M  the 

magnitude  of  the  -f  voltage  applied  in  dot-and-pause  signals,  we 

obtain: 

max;  cyclic  magnitude  of  sinusoidal  received  dot-signals 


?.^E 


(Cq  -f-  2r)  siub  Xa 

or  the  double-amplitude  of  the  received  signals 


centimeters  (16) 


centimeters  (17) 


(zo  -j-  z,)  sinh  Za 
It  is  easily  shown  that  this  expression  is  a  maximum  when  the 
resistance  B,   of  the  receiver  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  im- 
pedance {z^  4-  *r )  when  Br  =  0;  i.  e.,  for  the  case  of  no  resistance 
in  the  receiver.    That  is  for  maximum  signals 
R^{Zo  +  ^\=^  ohms  (18). 

Vol. '1  —  6 
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In  the  case  considered,  the  impedance  z,  of  the  receiver  is  that  of 
the  siphon -recorder  coil,  there  being  do  receiving  condenser.  If 
then  we  ignore  the  reactance  of  the  recorder  coil,  a^  =  o  when 
R^=o,  and  ^o  +  z,  ^ta-  Coneequently  11^=  t^  ohms. 
The  resistance  of  the  recorder-coil  for  largest  signal  at  the  fre- 
quency selected  should,  therefore,  be  equal  to  the  sending-end-im- 
pedance,  when  no  condensers  are  used  at  B.  In  tlie  case  considered 
ifl  =  492.4  ^46«  ohms,  and  the  resistance  of  the  recorder-coil  should 
be  493.4,  or  say  about  500  ohms.    Since  2,  depends  upon  the  ratio 
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Fio.  8. —  Dounu  auputude  or  heceivbd  sionAj:.s  for  cable  considbkb) 

WITH  +32.14  VOLTS,  APPLIED  TO  BENDINO  KNTl  IN  DOTS  AHD  J-AUHBH,  AT  FEK- 
QUEHCY  OF  6.78  -^i  WTTH  TABTtKO  BESISTANCES  OF  SIPHOn  BECOBDEB  OOH.  AT 
r  OF   THE  INBTBOMXNT  BXIDQ   400. 


'/jjand  varies  inversely  as  the  frequency,  the  greater  the  ratio  'A and 
the  lower  the  frequency  of  signaling,  the  greater  should  be  tlie  re- 
sistance of  the  receiver.  Moreover,  the  resistance  of  the  receiver 
does  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  cable,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
length  determines  the  signaling-frequency. 

For  the  case  considered,  and  the  sensibility-constant  h  ^  400, 
the  accompanying  curve-sheet.  Fig.  8,  gives  the  magnitude  of  sig- 
nals at  fi  in  millimeters  of  ripple  double-amplitude  for  varying 
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resiEtancee  in  the  recorder-coil,  as  determined  by  the  size  of  wire 
in  its  winding,  the  frequency  Temaining  constant  at  n  ^  5.78  ^ 
and  the  Bending  battery  at  S  =  +32.14  Tolts,  as  derived  from 
formula  (17).  It  will  be  otraerved  that  while  the  maximum  double- 
amplitude  of  nearly  1/7  mm  is  obtained  when  the  wire  in  the  re- 
corder-coil gives  492.4  ohms  resistance,  yet  practically  the  same 
amplitude  would  he  secured  whether  the  resistance  were  300  ohms, 
800  ohms  or  any  value  between  them. 

Siphon  Recorder  at  B.   Frequency  Taridble. 

If  the  maximum  cyclic  strength  of  the  received  current  required 
to  give  readable  dot-signals  ia  changed  from  ±  3/4  microampere  to 
say  +1  microampere,  as  by  some  reduction  in  the  sensibility,  and 
sensibility-constant,  of  the  instrument,  the  frequency  of  dot-sig- 
imling  must  he  reduced,  if  the  tending  battery  is  already  at  its 
maximum  available  voltage,  in  order  to  reduce  the  receiving-end- 
impedance.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  case,  ±  1  microampere  at  B 
with  -f-32.14  volts  at  the  sending  battery  and  negligible  drop  in 
the  battery  ( g  =-f  32.14,  H  =  ±  16.07,  ff ,  =  ±  20.45)  will  re- 
quire a  receiving-end-impedance  of  20,45  megohms,  instead  of  27 
megohms,  a  redaction  of  26  per  cent.  That  is,  the  quantity 
(Zo  -|-  z,)  sinh  Za  must  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  Nearly  all  of  the 
reduction  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  hyperbolic  factor,  since  the 
sending-find-impedance  varies  much  more  slowly  with  the  frequency. 
This  means  that  einh  La  must  be  reduced  from  29,849  to  about 

23,380.  The  corresponding  value  of  £a  is  15.145,  and  <i=  -■'  ■ 
=  0.006015/46°.  From  this  a>  is  found  to  be  n  =  5.077,  instead  of 
5.78  cycles  per  second;  so  iiiat  the  speed  of  dot-signaling  has  to  be 
reduced  12.2  per  cent,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  sinusoidal  cur- 
rent strength  desired.  If  the  sending-end-impedance  z^  he  recom- 
puted for  this  frequency,  by  formula  (7),  it  will  be  found  to  be 
505.6  \45*  ohms,  an  increase  of  2.7  per  cent  over  the  previous  value. 
The  receiving-end-impedance  at  5.077  ~  would  be 

Z,  =  (505.6  \Ji=  -j-  BOO)  28,380  /Bia°.80' 

=  929  'Va^a8'  X  22,380  /ai8°-g»' 

=  20.79  megohms /S90°4a' 
The  sinusoidal  current  of  +  1  microampere  would  lag  590°. 42'  or 
about  IJ  cycles  behind  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
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(3)  Siphon  Becobdbb  and  SO-Microfarad  GoNDSNesB  at 
RECEiviNa  End. 

The  effect  of  inserting  a  condenser  at  the  receiving  end  B  in 
Fig.  4  has  no  effect  at  the  sending  end  near  the  limiting  frequency 
of  transmission,  except  to  stop  the  steady  current  ri=7't  of  dot- 
signaling.  The  effect  at  the  receiving  end  is  to  atop  the  wander- 
ing of  the  siphon  due  to  the  current  /',  when  changing  from  dots  to 
dashes,  and  also  to  increase  the  impedance  of  the  receiving 
apparatus  z,. 

Considering  the  circuit  of  Fig.  i,  the  impedance  of  a  SO-micro- 
farad  condenser  to  sinusoidal  currents  of  frequency  fi.78~or"^ 

33.62,  is J = ,=  594.9  Vni^ohms.  Conse- 

quently  Z,- (600  + ^8.406 >—j5B4.»  =  600— ,;5 86.5=770. 7\41,i) .38' 
ohms. 

And  the  receiving-end-impedance  by  formula  (13)  is 
Zi-  (492.4M6M-  770.7  \4D»Ta»')  X  39,849  /630° 

—  1339X47" .47'  X  29,849  /aso"  _  39.970,000 /58a<'. 18'  ohms, 

—  89,97  /58a°.13'  megohms. 

If  the  maximum  cyclic  amplitude  of  received  current  at  B  is  ±3/4 
microampere,  the  maximum  cyclic  amplitude  of  sinusoidal  e.m.f.  at 
-■l  will  be  B^  =3/4  X  39.97  =  29.97  volts,  from  which  the  cyclic 
value  of  the  corresponding  rectangular  e.m.f.  is 

pg=  Ix  29.61-^  ±  88.S4  Tolti. 
Or  in  dot-signaling  to  battery  and  ground  alternately,  the  battery 
e.m.f.  is  g  =  +47.08  volts. 

If  dot-signals  are  sent  at  A  with  47.08  volts  of  battery,  having 
no  appreciable  drop  by  internal  resistance,  at  the  rate  of  5.78  dots 


and  pauses  per  second,  or  at  the  rate  of  19  five-letter  words  per 
minute,  the  cable  and  receiving  apparatus  will  behave  like  a  resist- 
ance box  of  40  megohms  (Fig.  9)  on  short-circuit  with  an  alternator 
of  ±  89.97  volta,  permitting  an  alternating  current  of  ±  3/4  micro- 
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ampeie  to  flow  through  the  lecorder  R.  at  the  frequency  for  which 
Zi  ie  developed.  At  the  eendiog  end  the  conditions  are  different 
ffot  only  is  the  fundamental  Binusoid  mors  than  sinh  La  times 
stronger  at  A  than  at  B,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  upper 
harmonics  of  very  appreciable  strength.  These  upper  harmonics 
absorb  power  uselessly  from  the  battery  at  A,  but  otherwise  they 
are  quite  independent  of  the  signaling,  neither  aiding  nor  obstruct- 
ing the  working  sinusoidal  current  of  fundamental  frequency. 

Judging  from  these  results  it  would  seem  that  the  limiting  speed 
of  signaling  on  a  cable  of  any  assigned  length  and  electrical  con- 
stante  may  be  that  which  makes  the  receiving-end-lmpedance  about 
40  megohms. 

Best  Receiving-Coil  Resistance  with  Condenser  at  Receiving  End. 

Formula  (18)  shows  that  the  best  size  of  wire  for  the  winding  of 
the  receiving  instrument  is  greater  when  a  receiving-end  condenser 
is  used,  because  the  impedance  (Zo  +  Zr)  jl  =  o  ^^  increased  by  the 
impedance  of  the  condenser.  In  this  case  (2o+ z,)  ^^^  becomes 
(493.4  \4S°  +  588X90")  «=  99^.4  ohms.  Consequently,  the  inser- 
tion of  a  50-niicrof  arad  condenser  at  B  makes  a  finer  winding  ( 1000 
ohms)  desirable  for  the  recorder-coil,  provided  that  the  same  total 
weight  of  copper  enters  the  coil ;  or  that  the  smaller  wire  is  not  rela- 
tively more  thickly  coated  with  insulation.  The  greater  the  capacity 
of  the  receiving  condenser,  the  less  its  impedance,  and  the  lesser  the 
change  of  resistance  theoretically  required  in  the  recorder-coil.  The 
receiving  condenser  alwayB  adds  to  the  receiving-end-impedance, 
although  its  presence  is  required  to  stop  the  stRady  current  of  dot- 
signaling,  or  its  equivalent  the  large  range  of  shifting  zero  in  the 
mixed  signals  of  cable  code.  In  this  case  the  50-microfarad  con- 
denser brings  the  receiving-end-impedance  from  87.27  to  39.97 


(4)  Goin>ENBeB  Insehted  at  the  Sending  End. 
If  the  condenser  is  inserted  at  the  sending  end  as  in  Fig.  5  the 
case  reverts  to  (2)  above  considered,  except  that  the  steady  cur- 
rent I'f  is  cut  off  and  that  the  impressed  e.m.f.  on  the  cable  at  A 
is  reduced  by  the  drop  in  the  condenser.  For  the  conditions  above 
considered  the  receiving-end-impedanee  is  27.37  megohms,  and  3/4 
microampere  maximum  cyclic  current  at  B,  with  n  ^  5.78  — ,  will 
call  for  an  impressed  sinusoidal  e.m.f.  ai  A  ot  E,  =  ±  80.45  volts 
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maziinnm  cyclic  amplitude.    The  aending-cnd-impedance  oia  x^= 
498.4  \45aohmE,  and  the  impedance  of  the  condenser  to  the  fre- 
quency of  S.I'S  ~  is  2,  = — J  594.9  ==  694.9  \9(lo_ 
Consequently,  the  maiimum  cyclic  cm.f.  behind  the  condenser 
will  be 

20.46  (^±^)  -  20.45  (fl9<-»  ^^5^492■4^<■) 
^     *o     '  492.4  \45» 

/1006  X68*>.4*'\  

-30.45  I =^ — I  -  20.46  X  2-041  ^3*"  44' 

'^    492.4  \4S"     '  ^ 

=  41.73x240.44'  volte  ±. 
The  corresponding  rectangular  e.m.f.  is  n  =  +  32.78  volte,  or,  in 
dot-space-dot-signaling  C5  =  -|-65.56  volte, 

The  effect  of  inserting  the  condemer  at  the  sending  end  instead 
of  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  cable  is  to  leave  the  receiving-end- 
impedance  the  same  as  with  no  condensers,  but  to  reduce  the  im- 
pressed e-m.f.  from  -t-41.73  maximum  sinusoidal  to  +ZOAB. 

For  the  same  condenser-capacity,  and  amplitude  of  received  sig- 
nals, the  sending  battery  is  -j-47.08  volts  when  the  condenser  is 
inserted  at  B,  and  -f  65.56  volts  when  the  condenser  is  inserted  at 
A.  The  battery  would  thus  be  39.2  per  cent  greater  in  the  latter 
case.  This  means  that  if  the  battery  were  limited  to  47.08  volts, 
the  speed  of  transmission  would  be  lowered  by  changing  the  con- 
denser from  the  receiving  end  B  to  the  sending  end  A.  This  propo- 
sition seems  to  be  quite  genera!.  If,  however,  the  maximum  im- 
pressed voltage  on  the  end  of  the  cable  at  A,  and  not  the  battery 
voltage  is  to  be  the  criterion,  then  the  maximum  cyclic  amplitude 
^  is  -I-  29.97  volts  when  the  condenser  is  inserted  at  B,  and  E  is 
-H  20.45  volts  when  the  condenser  is  inserted  at  A.  80  that  if  we 
consider  only  the  maximum  electric  stress  on  the  cable,  that  stress 
is  less  in  the  case  considered  by  31,8  per  cent  when  the  condenser  is 
used  at  the  sending  end,  while  the  same  magnitude  and  frequency 
of  received  dots  are  produced,  the  receiving-end-impedance  being 
31.8  per  cent  less  in  the  latter  case  for  the  same  500-ohm  recorder- 
coil.  The  maximum  speed  of  dot-signaling  is,  therefore,  greater  for 
a  given  impressed  e.m.f  at  A,  when  the  condenser  is  at  the  sending 
end. 

The  best  resistance  for  the  receiving  instrument  (assumed  re- 
actanceless),  when  the  condenser  ia  at  A,  is  equal  to  the  sending-end- 
impedance  z^.   In  the  case  considered,  it  wonid  be  nearly  600  ohms. 
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With  the  condenser  at  A,  the  cyclic  maximum  current  recdved  at 

It  P3  * 

B  ialr i X  7 — i ,    ■  .   ,        ±  ampereB  Z         (18) 

This  current  increaBes  as  z^  Ib  reduced;  i.  e.,  as  the  condenser  at  ^4 
is  increased  in  capacity,  the  speed  of  signaling  being  kept  constant 


Fro.  10. —  lUPBDA^CE   (Xty  +  tr)   OF  CABLE  FOB  THB  PBKQnBITCT  6.78  **- A»D 
A  BECOBDEB-COIL  OF  SO   BEACTANCB  AHD   BEST  BESiaiAKCE. 

The  formula  (19)  shows  that  while  the  impedance  factor  sinh 
Za  is  a  definite  constant  of  any  laid  cable  at  given  transmission 
speed,  it  multiplies  into  the  impedance  (Zo  +  «t )  ohms  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  impedances  of  the  sending-end  and  cf  the  receiving  ap- 
paratua  respectively.  Fig,  10  shows  the  vector  Oa,  drawn  to  repre- 
sent the  impedance  2o=499.4\45°=i348.S— J  S4B.3 ohms.  The  vector 
ZoZ  represents  the  best  resistance  of  the  receiving  inBtiument,  as- 


Flll.  11. —  TMPEDAncI   («o  +  er  )    OF  OABLI  FOB  THB  TBMQXJESOt  B.T8  —  AHD 

\  BECOBDEB-COIL  or  J  348.2  ORUS  beactauck  akd  best  bebistuiok. 

Bumed  reactancelese,  there  being  no  receiving-end  condenser.  This 
is  also  492.4  ohms.  The  vector  02  =909.8  \aa^30'  represents  the 
sum  (2„4-^)-  If)  however,  the  receiving  instrument  could  be 
given  a  reactance  of  ^348.2  ohms,  without  additional  Ksistance,  the 
best  resistance  of  the  coil  would,  by  formula  (18),  become 
(499.4  YiJP  +  848.a  /00°)^  348.2  ohms.  The  impedanceof  the  coil 
would  then  be  348.3 -t-j84B,8  =  49B,4  \  45°,  with  a  reactance  equal 
to  lesietance^  or  reactance  factor  of  unity.    As  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
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the  impedaDce  {«n  +  Zr)  then  beoomea  (*sa.4  \46°  +  498.4  /4b°) 
=»  OB  =  686.4  ^o^  ohms.  This  would  result  in  diminiBhing  the  re- 
ceiving-eod  impedance  from 

»09,8   aa^aw'  X  a»,84B  /eaos  =  aiifia  megohmB  /soi°.W 

to  896.4  ^o^  X  29,849  Awo"  =  30.78  megohma  /6n-  '^ 
Thia  would  be  a  reduction  of  23  1/2  per  cent  and  would  incFease  the 
amplitude  of  the  received  flignals  23  1/2  per  cent  at  B  for  the  same 
battery  and  frequency  at  A ;  or  it  would  enable  the  frequency  and 
speed  of  tianemission  to  be  increased  about  10  per  cent  for  the  same 
amplitude  of  received  signals.  The  ideal  receiving  instrument, 
therefore,  instead  of  having  its  reswiance  equal  to  the  sending-end- 
impedance,  and  no  reactance,  has  an  impedance  equal  to  the  send- 
ing-end-impedanoe  and  with  as  much  reactance  as  resistance,  at  the 
frequency  of  maximum  transmission ;  or,  its  impedance  is  equal  to 
the  sending-end-impedance,  with  the  opposite  angle  (+  45°  instead 
of  — 45"). 

The  reactance  required  in  t,  being  in  this  ease  348,3  ohms,  and 
the  angular  velocity  only  33.63  radians  per  second,  the  inductance 
needed  in  the  receiver  is  ■  "■■■  =  10,36  henrys,  many  times  greater 
than  the  inductance  of  the  ordinary  recorder-coil.  In  a  coil  of  air 
magnetic  circuit,  such  an  inductance  would  probably  require  a 
resistance  of  at  least  500  ohms,  outside  of  the  recorder,  and  wound 
for  maximum  inductance.  Thia  extra  BOO  ohma  resistance  would 
more  than  destroy  the  benefit  of  the  added  inductance.  Such  a 
choking  coil  iu  circuit  with  the  recorder-eoil  would  reduce,  instead 
cf  increase,  the  spet'd  of  transmission.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inductance  of  the  recorder-coil  is  beneficial  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  choking  coil  on  a  closed  magnetic  circuit  of 
so'ft  steel,  capable  of  magnetically  responding  to  the  feeble  received 
currents,  might  add  benefit  from  inductance  more  than  would  be 
lost  by  its  extra  resistance  in  the  receiving  circuit. 

The  next  best  expedient  to  a  reactance  coil  of  large  time  constant 
and  low  resistance,  in  series  with  the  recorder,  would  be  a  reactance 
coil  of  large  time  constant  and  greater  resistance,  in  shunt  to  the 
recorder.  From  its  electric  constants,  the  value  of  such  a  coil  could 
be  readily  computed  as  above. 

The  sen  ding-end-impedance  «„  of  a  cable  is  not  susceptible  of 
modification  after  the  cable  has  been  laid.  Impedances  inserted  at 
the  sending  end  only  modify  the  magnitude  of  the  working  e.m.f. 
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neceesary  to  impreea  a  given  ainuaoidal  masiinum  impressed  e.m.f. 
on  tbe  cable. 

According,  therefore,  to  the  alternating-current  theory  of  cable 
signaling,  the  highest  speed  is  attainable  from  a  given  laid  cable  by 
placing  a  large  condenser  at  the  sending  end,  impr^aing  the  as- 
signed maximum  e.m.f.  on  the  eending  end,  and  making  the  im- 
pedance of  the  receiving  instrument  (assumed  of  maximum  sensi- 
tiveness in  construction)  equal  to  the  scnding-end-impe dance,  but 
with  the  opposite  angle. 

Condenser  at  Each  End  of  the  Cable.    Duplex  System. 

If  the  duplex  connections  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  tlie  system  is 
electrically  equivalent  to  the  simplex  system  shown  in  Fig.  IS. 


Il 


Fig.  K.- 
Here Ho  at  B  is  the  sen  ding-end-impedance  of  the  artificial  line.  If 
this  artificial  line  is  a  level  imitation  of  the  actual  cable,  then 
2^=493.4  \46°  the  same  as  the  actual  cable  offers  at  A.  Similarly 
Zf=m  694.9\lK)*'=a» .  The  impedance  of  the  receiving  instrument  at 
B  is  increased  by  Zaand  z^tM  «',■«  Zr-I ". — 

~  600  /0°-69'  .    49a.4\*a°  X  648.8  \00^  ^^^ 
498.4\4P  -I-  694.»\^ 

=  678.7  \88°.a4'  ohms. 

The  receiving  connections  are,  therefore,  equivalent  to  an  instru- 
ment impedancca'^of  678.7  \a2°  24'  ohms,  shunted  by  acondenser 
of  impedances^  of  694.9  /BoT.  This  in  turn  will  be  found  equal 
to  a  single  receiving  instrument  impedance  of 

«r  +  ^        673.7 \aa<'.a4'  -f  694.8 \90<' 
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The  recorder  is,  however,  shunted  with  a  multipljfing  power  of 
^^_g',  +  z.  _fl».7  \^^8°.a4M-594■»\9o^^^_^^g/3^),^o> 

*"  fiM.9  \90* 

The  receiving-«iid-irapedance  of  the  Bystem  is,  therefore, 
Z,  ".y  (Ze  +2*,  )'siDh  Za 

—1.772  \9B°.lO'  (498.4  Ms'+aTS.fl  \6B<>.84')  29,849  \6aof 

^46.79  \eu°. IT  megohmB. 

The  impressed  maximum  einusoidal  e.m.f.  at  the  sending  end  for 
±  3/4  microampere  maximum  sinusoidal  current  in  the  recorder, 
is  ^-  ±}X  48.79 /616°.17'-.  ±  34.84/616°  17'  volts.  At  the 
key,  behind  the  condenser  at  A,  this  requires  a  maximum  sinusoidal 
c.m.f. 

jff'-  ±  84.34  /eilt''.17'  X  2.041  s^jO^^/  =  ±  70.08  /fiP0°.a3'  volto 
and  in   rectangular  ejn.f.       H  =  ±  -  x  70.08  =  ±  86.04    volts. 

Or  for  dot-and-ground  signals    ^  =-\-  110.08  volts. 

If  the  e.mS.  of  the  battery  is  limited  to  say  65.56  volta,  as  in 
Fig.  6,  the  speed  of  signaling  in  duplex  connections  must  be  re- 
duced BufSciently  to  reduce  the  receiving-end-impedance  about 
40  per  cent.  The  figures  seem  to  show  the  maximum  speed  of 
tnnsmiBBion  that  can  be  reached  with  the  be«t  simplex  connections 
is  always  greater  than  that  attainable  in  the  same  direction,  with 
the  corresponding  duplex  connectionB. 

CONOLUSIONa. 
According  to  the  alternating-current  theory  of  cable-signaling, 
as  above  outlined,  the  receiving-end-impedante  is  the  true  criterion 
cf  any  signaling  circuit  for  given  limits  of  impressed  e.m.f.  at 
the  sending  end,  and  sensibility  of  apparatus  at  the  receiving  end. 
The  proposition  applies,  however,  not  merely  to  long  submarine 
cables,  but  alao  to  long-distance  telegraph  and  telephone  aerial 
circnitB.  The  C  B  time-constant  of  a  cable  (farad-ohms  =  seconds) 
is  a  first  approximation  to  this  receiving-end-impedauce,  because 
for  an  assigned  value  of  the  impedance  multiplier  ainh  La,  th* 
frequency  limit  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  time-constant* 

•  Formula  ( 1 )  may  be  interpreted  by  ( 1  * )  as  equivalent  to  the  equation 
£a  =  16.IB  or  to  the  equation  Binh  La  =  22,B10.  This  would  indicate  4 
signaling  speed  about  10  per   cent  iesa  than  that  derived  from  the  dat* 

assumed  in  this  paper,  for  which  Binh£a=29^4a,  or  n^—^— letters  per  seo 
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Whereas,  howerer,  the  tiroe-conetant  of  a  circuit  ceases  to  be  a 
criterion  of  loDg-distance  trannnission  when  the  circuit  possessea 
considerable  inductance,  or  leakance,  or  both,  the  receiving-end- 
impedauce  of  the  same  symbohc  expression  (10)  but  very  different 
magnitude,  is  still  the  true  criterion.  Moreover,  even  in  long  cable- 
circuits,  the  time-constant  CR  is  only  a  first  approximation  to  the 
speed  criterion,  because  of  the  influence  of  the  (s„  +  z, )  im* 
pedance  in  the  phenomena  of  signaling,  vrhich  impedance  does 
not  enter  into  the  time-constant. 

The  real  speed  criterion,  therefore,  of  any  long  signaling  circuit 
is  2,  =  s«ainh  Xa  -{-  z,  oosh  Xa   ohms. 

Experimental  Data   Required  for   the   Further  Development   of 

the  Theory. 

In  order  to  develop  the  application  of  the  above  outlined  tbeoi? 

experimental  observations  should  be  eeonred  upon  the  following 

matters  : 

(1)  To  determine  experimentally  the  limits  of  receiving-end- 
impedance  in  dot-signaling  over  long  cables,  under  measured  fre- 
quency, impressed  e.m.f.  terminal  condenser,  and  sensibility  of  re- 
ceiving apparatus.  It  seems  important  to  determine  bow  far  this 
limiting  value  of  receiving-end-impedance  departs,  in  practice, 
from  the  estimate  above  given  of  40  megohms. 

(2)  To  ascertain  what  is  the  relative  frequency  of  mixed  signal- 
ing in  industrial  practice  to  dot  signaling  as  determined  by  al- 
temating-ciirrant-theory.  The  practical  frequency  of  mixed  signal- 
ing may  be  either  greater  than,  or  lees  than  that  of  dot-signaling, 
but  perhaps  bears  a  definite  empirical  ratio  thereto. 

(3)  To  ascertain  the  effect  of  curb-signaling  upon  this  ratio. 

(4)  To  ascertain  the  practical  value  of  reactance  at  the  receiv- 
ing end,  and  how  far  this  value  agrees  vrith  that  assigned  by  the 
alternating-current  theory. 

Some  of  these  observations  are  probably  capable  of  best  being 
made  over  artificial  cables. 

A  bibliography  of  reference  is  appended.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  complete. 

A  table  of  hyperbolic  vector  functions  having  the  angle  45  deg., 
19  also  appended  together  with  some  of  the  important  formulee 
applying  to  such  functions. 
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Tabia    ojf   Htfebbolic    Fukctionb    07    Sehi-Iuaoinast 

QCANTITIEa. 

Tables  are  readily  obtainable  which  supply  the  hyperbolic  fnn^ 
tions  of  a  i^lI  rariable  xj  namely,  siuh  x;  cosh  x;  tanh  x;  coaech  xi 


ECch  X  and  coth  x.     If  z  be  an  imaginary  quantity  euch  as  jy-; 
then  the  preceding  quantities  become  respectively 

y  sin  a:;   eoa  x  ;  j  iAa  sc  ;  -j  coseo  z;  sec  z  and  -j  oot  0. 
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The  theory  of  alternating-current  {ranBrnisBion  on  circuitB  prac- 
tically devoid  of  leakance  and  inductance  brings  into  prominence 
hyperbolic  functions  of  quantities  of  the  type  {x-{-jx) ;  or  having 
a  real  component  numerically  equal  to  the  imaginary  componenL 
Such  quantities  may  be  described  as  Bemi-imaginary  quantities. 
When  vritten  vectoriallj,  eemi-imaginary  quantitieB  are  of  the 
type  g/*ff°  or  z    \~46°", 

Fot  convenience  in  the  application  of  the  theory,  the  author  has 
computed  the  following  table  of  sinh  (g  /46°)  oosb,  (s  /40°)  tanh 
(g  /^o),  ooseoh  («  /*a°),  eech  (z  /46°;,  and  coth  (z  /«6°),  for 
all  values  of  z  from  0  to  20.50  inclusive,  by  steps  of  0.1  as  far  as 
f  =3  6,  and  by  steps  of  0.05  thereafter. 

Ab  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  table,  consider  the  vector  z  /4fi° 
where  z  =  3.50,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  ( 1.7676+^  1.76T5). 
The  table  shows  that  Binh  2.5/46°=  3.0077/100°. 88',  cosech  2.5 
^46^=0.3396  \ioCi°.89',  coBhi.6  /«aP=a.8g01  /101°.66',  sech 
8.6  /4S°=0.850»  \101"*.6tJ',  tanh  3.6  /46°-1.0S58  VT^TIt^ 
eoth  a.«  /4B°=o.ft47e  /l°.17'. 

In  order  to  form  the  hyperbolic  functions  of  «  Yis*  from 
tile  table  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that 

iiainh  «  /45"  =  g  /g  ;  sinh  »"\J^  =  fl"\tf 
if  cosh  z /46°  =  a /9  ;cosh  «\46*=a\# 
if  tanh  z  /46°  =  a  7*  ;  tanh  x  \46° ^a'\e 
if  coeech  z  /46°  =  a  2f  J  cosech  z  \46°  =  a  ^ 
if  sech  z  /45  °  =  a  /fl  ;  eech  •  \46°  ^  a  ^ 
if  coth     z  /46°  =  a  /s  ;coth    «  \46°  =  a  \5 

In  words,  the  inversion  of  the  argument  "  involves  inversion  of 
the  angle  in  the  result 

The  tables  show  that  the  hyperbolic  sine  and  cosine  approximate 
logarithmic  spiralB.    Very  roughly,  the  hyperbolic  sine  and  cosine 
of  1  /46°  are  unity,  and  as  z  increases  by  unity  the  sine  and  cosine 
double;  so  that  for  a/ 4S»  =  1.  2,  3,  4.  etc. 
sinh  and  cosh  z/46°=l,  2,  4,  8,  etc. 

According  to  this  rough  rule  the  sinh  or  coBh  of  21  should  be 
1,048,676,  or  a  little  over  1,000,000.  One  million  is  actually  reached 
by  Binh  x  /46°  and  cosh  x /*ft°at  x  =  20.51. 
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The  same  table  may  be  used  for  valuating  the  circular  function! 
of  semi-imaginarles  under  the  followiog  relationB: 

sin  3/46°=  _^sinh  z\J^ 
COS  z/45*=  cosh  1\450 
tan  z/46''  =■  ^tanh  z\4i,°    ' 

The  formulas  by  which  the  table  has  been  computed  are; 
einh  {a+ja)  =.  4/8iDb'a+  ain'o /tan-' (cotba tana) 
cosh  {a+ja)=  f/coah^a— nD'a/tan-'(tanhat&iia) 

For  valueB  of  2  above  6,  the  formula  was  changed  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ainh  (a+ja)=  ooah  [a+ja)^  ej^  j-^ 


Resume  op  Useful  Fori£ul.£  in  Connection  with  the  Theory 
OF  Alteenatino  Cuehents  ok  Submarine  Cables. 

Using  the  notation  employed  in  the  text  of  the  paper, 
and  if  e  =  the  voltage  at  any  point  of  the  cable  volts 

i  =  the  current  at  the  same  point  of  the  cable       amperes 

Then  if  the  point  be  distant  I.-^  miles  or  kilometers  from  the 
sending  end  of  the  line,  the  conditions  during  alternating- current 
iiansmission  will  be 

t^E  cosh  Ly a  —  IZg einh  L^a  volte 

i=s=/   cosh  L,a —    sinh  /i,a  amperes. 

where  E  is  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  I  the  entering  current  strength 
at  the  sending  end. 

If,  however,  the  conditions  at  the  receiving  end  are  known,  e  being 
the  e.m.f.  at  the  receiving  end,  and  t  the  current  strength ;  then 
at  any  point  distant  L^  from  that  end 

t  =  e  cosh  L^t  ■\-i  to  taah  Ia  volts 

i:=»  cosh  iiB-j-  —  sinh  La  trnperea 
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The  sending-end-imped&iice  of  a  cable  iB  alvajs 


Unh  {La)+l 


I  +  Jtanh  {Za) 


where  2^  is  the  impedance  of  the  receiTing  appanhu. 
In  the  ease  of  any  but  short  cables  this  reduces  to 

z   =Zg  ohms. 

The  receiving-end-impedancse  of  ft  cable  is 

2']  =  2B8inh  (La)4-f^coah  (ia)  ohms 

On  long  cables,  where  (La)    >   6,  sinh  (La)=co8h  (La) 
and  Z  ={«„+•,)  sinh  (La);  ftnd  if  «,=0  ohms 

^,  =  2j,ainh  (La)  ohnu. 

Tm-  I— T 
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Prof.  A.  O.  WKB8TEB:  1  should  like  merel}'  to  make  a  few  remarks 
In  appreciation  of  papers  of  this  sort.  It  seems  to  me  very  striking  how, 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  theoretical  electrical  engineering  Investigation 
has  turned  off  toward  power  transmission,  and  ao  very  little  has  been 
done  on  tranHmlseion  of  signals.  The  Atlantic  cable  is  just  about  where 
it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago — I  BupQOse  JJoetor  Kennelly  will 
admit  that — and  it  seems  to  me  that  for  this  reason  papers  Of  this  nature 
are  very  valuable.  I  think  this  is  a  case  where  a  scientific  man  studying 
thia  problem  could  help  the  practical  man  very  much.  Of  course,  ovei 
land  we  have  made  very  great  pTOgrees  in  connection  with  electrical  cur- 
rents tor  the  telephone.  We  have  seen  this  put  into  practical  use.  Wa 
have  seen  improrementa  made  that  have  brought  a  large  amount  of  mon^. 
But  the  cable  is  just  where  it  was;  something  must  be  done  for  the  cable. 
How  is  it  to  be  doneT  There  Is  no  use  going  on  and  having  more  expensive 
cables  if  the  torminal  apparatus  is  just  as  important  as  the  cable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  investigations  of  this  sort  are  very  important.  I  see  one 
thing  for  which  I  am  glad.  There  are  a  number  of  numericsj  data  g^ven 
there  for  which  I  think  people  -wb-o  want  to  know  something  about  c^les 
in  practical  life,  will  be  very  grateful. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  interesting 
fact  brought  out  in  Frofessor  Keanelly's  paper  with  regard  to  the  best 
angle  between  the  e.m.f.  and  the  current  at  the  receiving  end  in  the  case 
-of  a  cable,  that  is,  a  46-deg.  angle.  This  is  exactly  the  angle  which  will 
cause  that  apparatus  to  throw  back  no  reflected  wave  of  energy.  If  the 
angle  is  anything  else,  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  wave  will  be  thrown 
back  into  the  cable  and  energy  there  absorbed.  This  probably  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  apparatus  described  is  the  most  eCScient  apparatus  that 
could  be  placed  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  cable. 

nia  lidlowing  papers  ware  thai  presented! 
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There  are  some  well-known  pheDomena  which  show  that  gases 
acquire  the  property  of  discharging  electrified  conductors  when 
they  are  traveised  by  ions  moving  with  high  velocities.  The 
conductiTity  produced  in  air  by  Lenard  or  Cathode  rays  are  exam- 
ples of  the  effects  produced  by  negative  iona.  The  ionization  of 
gases  by  the  positive  and  negative  ions  emitted  by  radio-active 
substances  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  action.  In  these 
casea,  in  which  the  effects  are  easily  recognized,  the  velocity  of 
the  ions  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  would  be  acquired 
by  ions  in  traveling  freely  between  two  points  differing  in  poten- 
tial by  some  thousands  of  volts.  A  full  description  of  the  prop- 
erties  of  Cathode  rays  and  the  raya  from  radio-active  BubBtance» 
is  given  in  the  recent  work  on  Conduction  of  Electricity  through 
gases  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  that  on  Badio-activity  by 
Prof.  E.  Bntherford. 

The  theory  of  ionization  by  collision  under  the  form  in  which 
it  is  here  described  has  been  proposed  in  order  to  e^)lain  some 
of  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  development  of  the  large 
currents  in  a  gas.  It  can  be  ehovm  that  the  molecules  of  a  gas 
may  be  ionized  by  the  impacts  of  iona  that  have  acquired  their 
velocity  under  electromotive  forces  of  10  or  20  volts.  The 
theory  has  been  tested  experimentally  and  a  number  of  investi- 
gations have  been  made  from  which  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
exact  extent  to  which  ionization  is  produced  by  the  motion  of 
positive  and  negative  ions  through  gases  at  various  pressures. 

It  would  appear  from  the  large  effects  which  may  be  obtained 
by  the  collisions  between  ions  and  molecules  of  a  gas  that  the 
process  of  ionization  under  consideration  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  producing  conductivity  in  many  cases,  and  the  theory 
will  help  to  explain  some  of  the  complicated  phenomena  which 
occur  in  a  conducting  gas.  The  results  of  the  inveetigationa 
1106] 
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have  also  thrown  Bome  light  on  the  general  properties  of  the 
ions  that  are  formed  in  gases,  and  some  remarkable  differences  be- 
tween positive  and  negative  ions  can  he  thereby  established. 

The  process  of  ionization  by  the  coUisioDe  between  ions  and 
molecules  of  gases  may  be  examined  in  a  very  simple  manner  by 
studying  the  condttctivities  which  take  place  between  parallel  plate 
electrodes  when  nltra-violet  light  falls  on  the  negative  electrode. 
A  number  of  negative  ions  are  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  light 
on  the  metal  which  travel  through  the  gas  to  the  opposite  elec- 
trode. If  the  gas  is  at  a  high  pressure  the  current  between  the 
plates  increases  with  the  electromotive  force  and  approaches  a 
certain  maximum  value  which  is  attained  when  all  the  ions  gen- 
erated by  the  light  reach  the  positive  electrode.  By  reducing  the 
pressure  of  tiie  gas  and  increasing  the  electric  force  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  ions  travel  with  enflicient  velocity  to  generate  otiiers 
by  collisions  with  the  molecules  of  the  gas.  Similar  experiments 
can  be  made  by  producing  ions  in  the  gas  by  Rontgen  rays  or 
Becquerel  rays.  . 

It  was  a  study  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  conductivity 
of  gasea  through  which  ions  are  passing  under  varying  conditions 
of  pressure  and  electromotive  force  which  first  led  to  the  theory 
of  collisions.  In  all  such  cases  when  a  suitable  pressure  is  chosen 
it  is  easy  to  observe  three  stages  as  the  electric  force  is  increased. 
There  is  no  definite  point  at  which  one  stage  ends  and  the  other 
begins;  the  changes  from  one  to  another  are  gradual. 

In  the  first  stage  the  current  between  the  plates  increases  with 
the  electromotive  force.  The  rate  of  increase  diminishes  as  the 
force  gets  tai^  and  the  current  tends  to  attain  a  maximum  value. 
In  the  second  stage  the  current  remains  practically  constant  and 
shows  only  small  variations  for  comparatively  large  changes  in  the 
force.  If  the  ions  are  produced  by  the  action  of  Bontgen  rays  or 
Becquerel  rays  the  constant  value  is  attained  when  the  force  is 
sufficiently  great  to  collect  all  the  positive  and  negative  ions  on  the 
electrodes.  Before  this  value  is  attained  an  appreciable  proportioD 
of  the  iona  is  lost  by  recombination.  Or  again,  the  ions  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light  on  the  electrode.  If  the 
force  is  too  small  some  of  the  negative  iona  are  lost  by  difEusion  at 
the  native  electrode  but  when  it  is  sufficiently  increased  the 
TnaTimurn  current  reached  in  the  second  stage  is  attained. 
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Id  the  third  atage,  when  the  force  ia  still  further  increased  there 
is  a  rapid  increase  ia  the  conductivity.  The  phenomena  are  com- 
plieated,  but  can  all  be  explained  bj  the  hypothesis  that  new  ion$ 
are  generated  by  collision,  in  the  first  instance  practically  by  nega- 
tive ions  alone,  but  that  as  the  force  increases  and  the  sparking 
potential  is  approached,  the  positive  iona  also  gain  the  power  of 
producing  others  in  appreciable  numbers.  The  theory  also  affords 
an  accurate  explanation  of  the  sparking  potentials  for  parallel  plate 
electrodes  under  various  conditions  of  pressure  and  distance  between 
the  plates. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  in  all  gases  it  requires  much  larger 
electric  forces  to  produce  new  ions  by  the  impacts  of  positive  ions 
than  by  those  of  negative  ions;  this  doubtless  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  are  of  much  smaller  mass ;  they  have,  however,  the 
same  charge  as  the  positive  ions,  and  therefore  acquire  high  veloci- 
ties along  their  free  paths  between  collisions. 

It  will  be  convenient  then,  both  from  a  theoretical  and  practical 
point  of  view  to  examine  first  the  effects  produced  by  the  negative 
ions,  and  this  may  be  done  by  a  study  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
positive  iona  do  not  contribute  to  the  ionization. 

The  simplest  conditions  are  realised  when  the  conductivity  takes 
place  between  two  parallel  platen  and  a  beam  of  ultra-violet  light 
acts  on  the  negative  electrode.  If  the  beam  of  light  is  narrow  and 
ia  allowed  to  fall  on  a  small  area  near  the  centre  of  the  plate,  the 
ions  will  travel  in  a  uniform  field  of  force,  the  diameter  of  the 
plates  being  large  compared  with  their  distance  apart  Let  each 
negative  ion  produce  x  new  ions  in  moving  through  a  centimetre 
of  gas.  If  no  iona  start  from  the  negative  electrode,  no**^**  will 
reach  the  positive  electrode,  provided  the  negative  iona  produced 
in  the  gas  are  exactly  similar  to  the  original  n^  ions  which  are  pro- 
duced at  the  negative  electrode  by  tiie  ultra-violet  light,  d  beii^ 
the  distance  between  the  electrodes.  Now  the  quantity  x  depends 
on  the  pressure  p  of  the  gas  and  the  electric  force  X,  and  should 
therefore  remain  constant  when  the  distance  between  the  plates  is 
varied  if  the  difference  of  potential  is  changed  in  the  same  ratio. 
Consequently,  when  the  pressure  and  electric  force  are  unaltered, 
the  current  between  the  plates  should  increaae  in  geometrical  pro- 
greasion  wheo  the  distance  between  the  plates  increases  in  arith- 
metical progression.  This  has  been  verified  experimentally  over 
large  ranges  of  pressure  and  electric  force. 
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The  value  of  x  can  be  found  from  detenninations  of  tlie  current 
«  at  diflereot  distances  since 


In  cases  wbere  the  initial  iooization  does  not  take  place  only  at 
en  electrode,  bnt  extends  uniformly  through  the  space  between  the 
electrodes,  as  is  approximately  the  case  when  Bontgen  rays  or 
Becqnerel  rays  pass  through  the  gas,  the  effect  of  the  negative  ions 
may  be  found  experimentally  as  follows :  If  n  is  the  number  of 
n^atire  ions  produced  by  the  rays  between  the  plates,  the  total 

nnmber  »  of  negative  ions  that  are  formed  in  the  gas  is  "„     ,  ^  ^ 

Hence  if  c^  is  the  current  in  the  second  stage  and  c  the  current 
for  an  increaaed  force  X,  when  ions  are  being  produced  by  colli- 
sioDB,  the  value  of  «  may  be  found  from  the  equation 

When  equal  numbera  of  positive  and  negative  ions  are  produced 
in  a  gas  it  would  not  be  possible  to  decide  from  experiments  with 
parallel  plate  electrodes  whether  the  increases  in  conductivity  ob- 
tained  by  increasing  the  force  should  be  attributed  to  the  positiTe  or 
negative  ions.  This  point  has,  however,  been  investigated  by  inde- 
pendent  experiments  with  electrodes  of  different  shapes,  in  which 
the  gases  were  ionised  by  Bontgen  rays  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  effect  must  be  due  to  the  negative  ions.  If  the  gas  is  contained 
inside  a  spherical  conductor  which  acts  as  one  of  the  electrodes, 
the  other  electrode  being  a  small  sphere  near  the  centre,  or  if 
the  gas  is  contained  between  electrodes  consisting  of  a  large  metal 
cylinder  and  a  small  coaxial  cylinder,  tlien  for  a  sntall  difference 
of  potential  the  current  is  the  same  in  both  directions  and  cor- 
responds to  the  total  number  of  ions  generated  uniformly  through- 
out the  gas  by  the  rays;  but  when  the  difference  of  potential  is 
large  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
large  electrode  is  negative  and  the  electromotlTe  force  is  increased 
a  large  increase  in  the  current  is  obtained.  In  this  case  all  the 
negitiTe  ions  produced  by  the  rays  traverse  a  field  of  strong  electric 
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force  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  amall  electrode  and  acqttire  suffi- 
cient velocity  to  generate  others  by  collision.  But  when  the  large 
electrode  ie  poaitive  and  similar  increii8et>  in  electromotive  force 
are  made,  the  corresponding  increases  in  cnrrent  are  much  smaller. 
In  this  case  only  a  few  of  the  negative  ions  produced  by  the  rays 
pass  through  the  field  of  strong  electric  force  and  consequently 
the  increase  of  conductivity  is  small.  With  suitable  values  of  forces 
and  pressures  the  current  obtained  when  the  outer  electrode  is  nega- 
tive may  easily  be  ten  or  twenty  times  as  great  as  that  obtained  with 
the  same  difEerence  of  potential  when  the  outer  electrode  ia  positive. 

The  large  increases  in  conductivity  which  may  be  obtained  ly 
increasing  the  force  between  parallel  plate  electrodes  when  Ront- 
gen  rays  pass  through  the  gas  must  therefore  be  due  to  the  negative 
ions. 

A  conclusion  of  some  importance  can  be  immediately  drawn  from 
the  results  of  experiments  made  with  different  gases.  When  ultra- 
violet light  acts  on  the  negative  electrode  setting  free  n^  negative 
ions,  it  has  been  foimd  that  the  number  n  that  reach  the  positive 
electrode  is  given  accurately  by  theoquation,  n^n^  «"><'*  for  vari- 
ous distances  d  between  the  plates,  provided  the  electric  force  and 
pressure  are  kept  constant. 

The  factor  e*^'  by  which  the  current  is  increased  when  the 
distance  between  the  plates  is  increased  from  d  to  d  +  a;,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  distance  d  and  of  the  ratio  (n — n,,) :  n^. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  new  ions  n — n„  generated  from  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  are  precisely  the  same  in  their  power  of  gen- 
erating new  ions  as  the  original  n^  ions  generated  by  the  action 
of  the  light  on  the  zinc  plate.  Since  the  charges  on  these  ions  are 
all  the  same  it  miay  be  deduced  that  their  masses  are  the  same. 
Hence  the  negative  ions  produced  in  different  gases  by  collision 
are  all  the  same,  being  identical  with  the  negative  ions  set  free 
from  a  zinc  plate  by  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light.  This  general 
conclusion  can  also  be  extended  to  the  negative  ions  produced  from 
the  molecules  of  different  gases  by  the  action  of  Bontgen  rays, 
since  the  values  of  '  for  the  latter  ions  are  the  same  as  the  values 
found  for  the  same  gas  when  conducting  under  the  action  of  ultra- 
violet light. 

For  each  gas  the  values  of  «  corresponding  to  different  valueii 
of  X  and  f  may  he  represented  by  means  of  a  single  curve.    The 
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theory  ehowB  that  the  three  quantities  x,  X,  and  p  should  be  con- 
nected by  an  equation  of  the  form-=/"(  —  J  and  the  numbers 

found  ezperimeutall;  aatiBfy  this  conditioiL  The  following  is  a 
slKtch  of  the  proof. 

In  passing  through  a  centimetre  of  a  gas  an  ion  traverses  free 
paths  of  various  lengths  between  the  collisions.  The  chance  of 
producing  a  new  ion  by  colliflion  will  depend  upon  the  velocity  at 
impact  and  this  is  determined  by  the  product  of  the  force  X  and 
the  length  of  the  path  which  is  terminated  by  the  collision.  The 
lengths  of  the  free  paths  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure 
so  that  if  the  pressure  is  increased  from  p  to  «  x  p.  all  the  free  paths 

will  be  reduced  to  —  of  their  original  value..  If  the  force  remained 
unaltered,  the  vebcitiee  on  collision  would  be  reduced,  but  if  the 
force  is  increased  to  «  x  Z,  the  velocities  will  be  restored  to  their 
original  values  snd  the  number  of  ions  arising  from  a  given  number 
of  collisions  will  be  the  same  as  before.  Since  the  total  number  of 
collisions  per  centimetre  is  increased  by  increasing  the  pressure 
the  value  of  x  will  therefore  be  increased  to  z:x  '  when  X  and  p 
become  z  x  X  and  ex  p  respectively.    Hence  the  three  variables  are 

connected  by  an  equation  of  the  fonn-=i/' — .    From  a  grsphie 

X  JX 

representation  of  the  values  of  -  and  —  it  is  easy  to  see  that  thevalues 

of  J!  found  experimentally  satisfy  this  equation.  The  points  whose  co- 
ordinates  are  -  and  —  all  lie  on  the  same  curve  whose  equation  is 
y  =y  (x) ,  80  that  practically  the  three  variables  are  reduced  to  two, 


deduced  from  Gie  curve. 

The  properties  of  the  curves  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
indications  which  are  given  by  the  theory.  The  co-ordinates  of  the 
curve  y=f{x)  are  the  number  of  ions  produced  per  centimetre 
and  the  electric  force  when  the  gas  is  at  unit  pressure,  p  being 
for  simplicity  taken  as  unit  pressure,  which  in  the  experiments 
made  was  fized  as  that  due  to  a  column  of  mercury  a  millimetre 
high.  The  curve  therefore  gives  the  values  of  »  corresponding 
to  diflerent  forces  for  the  constant  pressure  p  =  1  and  its  properties 
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TOMj  be  examined  from  this  point  of  view.  For  small  foroeB  the 
quantity  «  practically  vanishes ;  the  ions  in  this  case  do  not  acqaire 
sufficient  velocity  along  their  free  paths  to  generate  others  by  eol- 
lisionfl.  As  the  force  increases,  x  increases  and  approaches  a  maxi- 
mum value  which  should  be  attained  when  the  force  is  very  large 
and  a  nev  pair  of  positive  and  negative  ions  are  generated  at  each 
collision.  The  maximum  value  of  '  represents  the  total  number 
of  collisions  that  an  ion  makes  in  going  through  a  centimetre  of 
the  gas.  A  remarkable  result  which  appears  from  the  experiments 
ie  that  only  one  pair  of  new  ions  can  be  produced  when  a  negative 
ion  collides  with  a  molecule  even  when  the  velocity  at  impact  is 
very  large. 

The  form  of  the  function /which  connects  »  and  X  may  be  ob- 
tained approximately  from  the  following  investigations.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  one  pair  of  new  ions  are  formed  when  the  velocity 
at  collision  exceeds  a  certain  value.  Also  let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  velocity  of  a  negative  ion  is  so  much  reduced  by  colliding  with 
a  molecule  that  it  practically  starts  from  rest  along  its  new  path. 
An  ion  will  then  acquire  the  requisite  velocity  under  a  force  X  if 
it  travels  freely  along  a  dietance  y,  such  that  y  X  X  ie  not  le^ 
than  Tj  where  V  denotes  a  constant  difference  of  potential.  Let 
the  gas  be  at  a  pressure  of  one  millimetre  and  let  N  be  the  number 
of  encounters  that  a  negative  ion  make^  with  molecules  of  the 
gas  when  it  travels  through  a  distance  of  one  centimetre.  The 
mean  free  path  will  be -..and  the  number  of  paths  which  exceed 

the  distance  y  will  be  N  t~^^''.     The  fall  of  potential  along  the 

V 

path  y  will  be  equal  to  V  when  y  ^j  -y,  so  that  the  number  of  ions 

which  a  single  ion  generates  in  going  thtongh  a  centimetre  will 
be  A'  •  ^  ■  This  is  the  value  of  «  corresponding  to  X  when  p  ^  1, 
hence  the  equations  of  the  curves  for  different  gases  should  be  of 

the  form  x  =N  g  "S'  where  N  and  V  are  constants  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  two  points  on  the  curves.  This  formula  agrees  with 
the  values  found  for  '  for  the  larger  forces.  The  following  table 
gives  the  numbers  found  experimentally  for  air  corresponding  to 
various  forces,  the  pressure  being  one  millimetre  and  also  the  values 

—  KXV 

of  the  quantity  N ,  X  ,  The  forces  X  are  given  in  volta  per 
centimetie. 
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The  following  aie  the  Talaee  of  N  and  V  vhich  ere  in  accordance 
with  the  resttlte  for  the  gasee  which  have  been  examined. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  formula  i  _  JVi  "x~  is  not  in  agree- 
mentwith  the  experimental  resultsfor  the  emaller  forces ;  it  iB  neces- 
sary therefoi«  to  modify  the  theory  in  order  to  obtain  an  explanation 
of  the  results  over  the  whole  range  of  forces.  tTow  it  has  been  as- 
Bomed  that  two  new  ions,  one  positlTe  and  one  negative,  are  pro- 
dnced  by  collision  on  all  occasions  when  the  velocity  of  the  negative 
ion  exceeds  a  certain  fixed  value ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
other  circumstanceB  beaidea  the  velocity  of  the  negative  ion  which 
detennine  what  takes  place  on  collision,  and  if  so,  that  ions  may 
be  produced  on  some  occasions  when  the  negative  ion  collides  ^nth 
a  comparatively  small  velocity.  The  experimental  results  for  the 
Emaller  forces  may  be  explained  on  this  supposition,  and  a  formula 
can  be  obtained  agreeing  with  the  values  of  »  over  the  whole  range 
of  forces  on  the  assumption  that  the  total  numbers  of  collision  have 
the  values  ol  N  an  given  above. 

The  actual  falls  of  potential  required  to  explain  the  experimental 
results  are  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  20  volts  and  in  other  gases 
5  or  Iff  volts;  that  is,  it  is  supposed  that  on  Bome  occasions  new 
ions  are  produced  when  the  velocities  attained  are  those  due  to 
these  potentials,  and  that  the  probability  of  producing  new  ions 
increases  as  the  velocity  rises  above  these  values. 
Tot.  I — 8 
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The  mean  fiec  paths  of  the  negative  ions  in  the  different  gases 
at  a  millimetre  preesnie  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  numbeTs  N.  As 
mi^t  be  expected,  the  mean  free  path  is  longer  in  hydrogen  than  in 
the  other  gases  and  longer  in  water-vapor  than  in  air,  carbonic 
acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid  gSB.  The  mean  free  path  of  the  negative 
ion  is  more  than  fotir  times  as  long  as  the  mean  free  path  of  a 
molecule  traveling  through  the  gas  with  a  similar  velocity.  This 
fact  and  the  large  difference  between  tho  properties  of  positive 
and  negative  ions  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  negative  ions 
are  smaller  both  as  regards  mass  and  linear  dimensions  than  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  from  which  they  are  derived. 

It  follows  therefore  from  the  experiments  that  the  negative  ions 
which  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  conductivity  of  gases 
are  all  the  same  and  smaller  than  the  molecules  of  hydrogen. 
This  result  holds  not  only  for  a  simple  gas  such  as  hydrogen,  but 
also  for  gasee  which  when  dissolved  in  water  dissociate  into  charged 
atoms,  of  which  the  negative  ia  very  much  larger  than  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  an  ion  along  a  fi«e  path  can 
easily  be  found  and  an  approximate  value  of  the  energy  required 
to  ionize  a  molecule  by  collision  can  be  calculated  from  the  above 
results.  It  has  been  shown  that  ions  are  produced  on  some  occa- 
sions when  the  negative  ion  collides  with  the  velocity  acquired  in 
traveling  freely  between  two  points  differing  in  potential  by  10 
volts.    The  kinetic  energy  corresponding  to  this  fall  of  potential  is 

'  ]  if  «  the  charge  on  the  ion  is  expressed  in  electroetatio 


/lO  X  A  . 


units.  The  value  of  s  may  be  taken  to  be  3x10  —^°;  so  that  the  kinetic 
energy  required  to  ionize  a  molecule  is  about  10~"erg.  The  results 
which  have  been  obtained  show  that  the  energy  is  of  the  same  order 
for  the  molecules  of  the  different  gases,  except  hydrogen,  for  which 
apparently  a  somewhat  greater  amount  of  energy  is  lequired. 

The  accuracy  of  the  above  calculation  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  negative  ion  is  practically  reduced  to  rest  at  each  collision 
with  a  molecule.  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  supposition,  since 
the  mass  of  the  molecule  is  very  large  compared  with  that  of  the 
negative  ion,  but  cannot  be  taken  as  universally  true.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  find  the  energy  required  to  ionize  a  molecule  very 
accurately  by  this  method,  still  it  is  highly  probable  that  2x10  ~*^ 
erg  is  an  upper  limit  of  the  energy  required  to  ionize  a  molecule  by 
collision  vrith  a  negative  ion.    It  may  be  seen  from  what  follows 
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that  the  energy  requiied  to  ionize  a  molecule  by  a  poeitiTe  ion  is 
grekter  than  this  qnantity. 

So  far  the  experimente  from  which  the  properties  of  the  nega- 
tive ions  have  been  deduced  were  made  over  ranges  of  forces  and 
distances  between  the  pUtee  for  which  the  conductivity  obtained 

bj  the  aid  of  riltra-violet  light,  was  given  by  the  formula  n=n^ ,  . 
When  both  the  distance  d  and  the  quantity  -  exceed  certain  lim- 
its, the  conductivity  increases  more  rapidly  with  the  distance  be- 
tween the  plates  than  the  above  formula  indicates.  This  effect 
can  be  accurately  explained  by  supposing  that  the  positive  ions 
also  take  part  in  producing  new  ions.  The  phenomenon  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  experiments  made  with  air  at  a  milli- 
metre pressure  under  a  constant  electric  force  of  350  volts  per 
centimetre. 

The  current  of  electricity  though  the  gas  ceased  immediately 
after  the  light  was  turned  off  when  the  distance  between  the  plates 
was  less  than  11  millimetres. 


EXPEEIMENT9  WITH  AIB  AT  A  MILLIMKTBE  PBES80BE. 
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A  comparison  between  the  experimental  results  and  the  values 

of  ("^  («^5.25)  for  the  different  distances  shows  that  it  is  only 
the  conductivities  at  the  smaller  distances  which  can  be  explained 
by  the  action  of  the  negative  ims.  A  complete  explanation  of  the 
conductivities  for  all  the  distances  can  be  obtained  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  positive  ions  also  play  a  part  in  producing  new  ions 
by  collisions.  When  n^  negative  ions  are  started  at  the  negative 
electrode  and  move  to  the  positive  electrode,  a  number  n^^  (t'^*— 1) 
positive  and  negative  ions  are  generated  from  the  molecules  of  the 
gas.  Let  each  of  the  positive  ions  in  its  passage  through  tiie  gas 
to  the  negative  electrode  produce  fi  new  ions  per  centimetre  of  its 
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path,  the  new  ions  thus  produced  being  precisely  similar  to  those 
produced  b;  the  negative  ions.  When  ^  ig  small,  a  finite  number 
of  ions  will  be  generated  in  the  gas  by  these  procesees  and  all  the 
negative  ions  reach  the  positive  electrode  in  a  small  fraction  of  a 
second  after  the  initial  ions  are  started.  It.  is  easy  to  prove  that 
the  total  number  of  ions  n  reaching  the  positive  plate  ia  then  given 

by  the  equation  n  =  n„  i — I-i— ; — j— . 

._^x. ("-"'" 

The  values  of  n  according  to  this  formula  are  given  in  the  fourOt 
line  of  the  above  table,  taking  »,  =  1  andx^  fi.2fi  as  before,  and 
,S  =  .0141. 

The  proof  of  the  theory  rests  in  the  first  place  on  the  agreement 
between  these  numbers  and  the  ratios  of  the  conductivities  obtained 
experimentally.  Several  sets  of  experiments  of  the  above  kind  have 
been  madewith  air  at  pressures  between  half  a  millimetre  and  eight 
millimetres  and  a  number  of  values  of  fi  were  found  corresponding 
to  the  different  forces  and  'pressures.  Experiments  have  also  been 
made  with  hydrogen  with  various  forces  over  a  range  of  pressures 
from  on^millimetre  to  20  millimetres  and  these  also  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  theory. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  air  and  hydrogen.  The  distances  el  between  the 
plates  are  given  in  centimetres  and  the  currents  c  determined  ex- 
perimentally are  given  in  arbitrary  units.     The  numbers, n  are 

calculated  from  the  formula  n  = 


and  fi  being 


found  so  that  the  formula  should  agree  with  the  currents  at  three 
different  distances,  n^  being  taken  as  uni^.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  formula  is  in  agreement  with  the  experiments  over  the  whole 
range  of  distances.  The  electric  force  X  is  given  in  volts  per 
centimetre. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  valucB  of  >;  and  fi  for  air  at  two  mil- 
limetiee  pressure,  and  a  force  of  700  volts  per  centimetre,  are  double 
those  for  air  at  one  millimette  pressure,  under  a  force  of  350  Tolts 
per  centimetre. 

A  Bimilai  proportionality  between  x  and  jS  may  be  seen  from  the 
first  two  sete  of  experiments  given  for  hydrogen. 

The  values  of  fi  for  each  gas  so  obtained  from  a  large  number  of 
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Ench  experiments  can  be  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  preeenre  and 

electric  force  by  an  equation  of  the  form  -^^4'  I —  |.     This  ex- 

P  \f/ 

perimenta!  result  Ja  further  evidcDce  in  favor  of  the  explanations 
vbich  have  been  given  of  the  phenomena,  since  it  is  necessary  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  that  both  the  quantities  x   and  ^  should  be 

connected  with  the  variables  by  the  equations  ~^*f  \~z,\   *o^ 
and  ^  being  unknown  fanctions  to  be  detennioed 


•(f>/ 


experimentally. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
as  much  definite  information  with  regard  to  the  positive  ions  as  has 
been  obtained  from  the  negative  ions.  Investigations  of  a  different 
kind  have  shown  that  the  charges  on  all  the  ions,  both  positive  and 
negative,  in  different  gsses,  are  ail  equal  in  magnitude.  As  regards 
mass  and  linear  dimensions,  it  appears  from  these  investigations 
that  in  gases,  the  positive  ions  are  larger  than  the  negative  and 
probably  differ  in  the  different  gases.  Some  evidence  may  be  ob- 
tained on  these  points  by  comparing  the  values  of  x  and  j9  cor- 
responding to  air  and  hydrogen.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  positive 
ion  is  about  the  same  size  as  a  molecule  of  the  gas  in  which  it 
is  generated ;  so  that  at  a  quarter  of  a  millimetre  pressure,  a  positive 
ion  would  make  about  as  many  collisions  with  molecules  as  a  nega- 
tive ion  would  make  in  the  same  gas  at  a  millimetre  pressure.  For 
ei^ample,  let  the  force  acting  on  the  ions  be  100  volte  per  centimetre 
and  let  the  positive  ion  travel  through  10  metres  of  air  at  a  quarter 
of  a  millimetre  pressure,  and  the  negative  ion  through  the  same 
distence  of  air  at  a  millimetre  pressure.  From  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  it  may  be  seen  that  under  these  conditions 
the  negative  ion  would  produce  700  ions  and  the  positive  ion  would 
produce  only  six.  This  shows  that  among  the  same  free  paths  700 
are  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  negative  ion  to  attain  the  velocity 
which  is  required  for  the  genesis  of  new  ions  and  only  six  are  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  the  positive  ion  to  acquire  a  similar  property. 

The  difference  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  ion  is  not  so 
great  in  hydrogen  as  in  air.  A  negative  ion  makes  practically  three 
times  the  number  of  collisions  per  centimetre  in  air  that  it  maken 
in  hydrogen,  so  that  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  effects  produced  by  a 
negative  ion  in  hydrogen  at  a  pressure  of  three  millimetres  when 
acted  on  by  a  force  of  100  volts  per  centimetre  and  by  a  positive  ion 
in  hydrogen  at  three-quarters  of  a  millimetre  pressure  under  the 
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eame  force.  The  results  of  the  experimentfi  show  that  the  negative 
ion  would  prodoee  about  330  ione  in  10  metres  and  the  poaitive 
ion  would  produce  17.  Since  the  negative  ions  are  the  same  in 
air  and  in  hydrogen,  it  may  be  deduced  from  these  numbers  that  it 
requires  a  higher  velocity  of  the  negative  ion  to  ionise  the  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen  than  the  molecules  of  air.  It  appears  from  the 
numbers  obtained,  that  of  the  two  positive  ions  produced  in  hydro- 
gen and  in  air,  the  one  which  is  produced  in  hydrogen  differs  least 
from  the  negative  ion.  This  result  would  be  expected  if  the  nega- 
tive ion  is  small  compared  with  the  positive  ion  in  hydrogen,  and 
the  positive  ion  in  hydrogen  small  compared  with  the  positive  ion 
in  air. 
The  eiperiments  have  not  yet  been  made  for  sufficiently  large 

forces  and  small  pressuiee  to  obtain  the  large  values  of  — .     At 

present,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  more  evidence  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  positive  ions,  but  from  the  values  of  ^  that  have 
been  fonnd,  and  from  the  theory  that  has  been  thereby  established, 
it  is  possible  to  apply  the  results  in  other  directions.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  the  explanation  of  sparking  which  is  furnished 
by  the  theory. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  when  a  number  of  negative  ions 
starts  from  the  negative  of  two  parallel  plate  electrodes,  the  qnantitv 

which  reach  the  positive  is  given  by  the  formula  n^n  " 


M-fi)*^ 


the  quantities  '  and  fi  being  determined  by  the  experiments.  The 
value  of  n  becomes  infinite  when  the  denominator  x  —  fit^'~'^' 
of  the  fraction  vanishes.    Hence  when  the  distance  is  given  by  the 

formula  rf=  -^  — ■; — ,  the  ions  should  continue  to  pass  between  the 
electrodes  after  the  ultra-violet  light  is  cut  off,  and  sparking  should 
ensue. 
It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  result  of  substituting  the  values 

PX/  (~  land  P^n-r]  fo'  J.  and  ^  in  the  formula  x—fix*^^  —0 
so  that  the  condition  for  sparking  becomes   c  '   ^  f\p}  ^ 

J  ^' y_  ^  {-=  ),o  being  the  value  of  d  when  sparking  occurs, 
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between  the  platee  when  sparking  occnra  and  m  =  a  X  p  is  pn>poF< 
tional  to  the  mass  of  gas  between  the  plates  so  that  the  formula  takea 

smplefom  .  """  *"*x/(-J)=  •  ""'"'  X  i*(-^)-''*' 
gives  tlie  sparking  potential  V  in  terms  of  the  product  a  X  p 
and  shows  that  the  potential  leqnired  to  produce  a  spark  between 
two  parallel  plates  depends  only  on  the  amoant  of  gas  between  the 
plat^.  It  also  shows  that  the  sparking  should  be  independent  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  electrodes  are  formed.  The  theory  thus 
explains  some  properties  of  the  sparking  potential  which  wen 
known  to  the  earlier  experimentere. 

This  property  can  also  be  deduced  from  a  simple  examination 
of  the  theory.  When  an  ion  starts  from-  one  electrode  and  traverses 
the  gas  the  total  nmnber  of  collisions  that  occur  depends  only  on 
the  quantity  m  of  gas  between  the  electrodes.  The  till  of  potential 
along  any  particular  path  is  proportional  to  the  fall  of  potential 

y 
along  the  mean  free  path  and  therefore  to  — ,  F  being  the  difference 

of  potential  between  the  electrodes.    The  two  quantities  T  and  m 

determine  completely  the  ratio  —  when  the  new  ions  are  generated 

by  the  processep  under  consideration  and  the  condition  that — should 

he  infinite  can  therefore  be  expressed  as  a  relation  between 
F  and  m. 

The  validity  of  the  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  connection 
between  the  sparking  potential  and  the  quantity  of  gas  between  the 
plates  can  be  tested  accurately  by  experiment  Having  determined 
the  two  quantities  x  and  fi  for  a  given  force  Z  and  preasure  p  the 
distance  a  between  Qie  plates  at  which  sparking  should  occur  is 

given  by  the  equation  a  =  ,_g  •  Tte  sparking  potential 
^  X  a  is  therefore  known  for  the  pressure  p  and  distance  a.  The 
potentials  were  thus  determined  theoretically  over  large  ranges 
of  pressures  and  distances  between  the  plates  and  were  found 
to  be  in  accurate  agreement  with  the  sparking  potential  determined 
experimentally. 

Fourteen  determinations  have  been  made  with  hydrogen  over 
pressures  from  20  millimetres  to  one  millimetre  and   distances 
1  the  plates  from  3.06  millimetres  to  6.9  millimetrea.    The 
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•p&rkiiig  potentials  determined  experimeatall;  differed  on  an  aver- 
ts by  1.1  per  cent  from  those  calculated  by  the  theoiy.  Tho 
values  of  the  prodnct  p-\-a  ranged  from  8  to  12S  and  the  potentials 
from  273  to  675  volts. 

With  air  equally  good  results  were  obtained.  Ten  determinations 
have  been  made  of  sparking  potentials  over  pressures  from  .66  to  8 
millimeties  and  distances  4.3  to  11.3  millimetres,  the  product  p  X  a 
being  varied  from  5  to  60.  The  average  of  the  difTerences  between 
the  potentials  determined  theoretically  and  experimentally  was  in 
this  case  .52  per  cent  The  range  of  potential  varied  from  336  to 
803  volts. 

Further  researches  are  being  made  on  these  lines,  but  as  yet  the 
theory  has  not  advanced  mnch  beyond  the  stages  which  are  here 
indicated. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  phenomena  connected  vith  the 
passage  of  electricity  through  gases  may  be  explained  by  the  aid 
of  the  results  which  have  been  already  obtained,  as  it  appears  from 
the  investigations  that  the  processes  of  ionization  by  collision  are  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  development  of  an  electric  current 
through  a  gas. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  publications  from  which  the  leading  princi- 
ples and  experiments  described  in  this  paper  have  been  collected: 
By  Mr.  Kirkby : 

Electrical  conductivity  produced  in  air  (between  cylinders) 
by  n^ative  ions.    Philosophical  Magazino,  February,  1903. 
By  the  Author : 

Conductivity  produced  by  negative  ions.  Nature,  August 
9, 1900. 

Conductivity  produced  in  gases  by  the  motion  of  negatively 
changed  ions.  (Air  ionized  by  the  aid  of  Bontgen  rays). 
PhUotophical  Magazine,  February,  1901. 

Conductivity  produced  in  gases  by  the  aid  of  ultra-violet 
light.  Philosophical  Magazine  (Air,  H  and  Gog  }  June,  1902, 
(H  CI  &  H,0)  April,  1903. 

Some  effects  produced  by  positive  ions.  Electrician,  3d 
April,  1903. 
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SPECTEA  OF  GASES  AT  HIGH  TEMPEKATUEES. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  TROWBBIDGE,  Barvord  Univerntf/. 


The  new  theories  in  legard  to  tbe  complexity  of  the  atom,  to- 
gether vith  a  multiplicity  of  ionisation  phenomena,  make  the  re- 
buIIb  of  Spectrum  Analysis  obtained  by  the  dischargee  of  electricity 
in  glass  or  quartz  tubes  difficult  of  interpretation.  To  use  ordinal; 
laugnage  "so  many  things  can  happen/'  such  as  diasociation; 
combination  with  the  gases  set  free  from  the  walls  of  the  contain- 
ing tubes;  masking  of  the  spectrum  of  one  gas  by  that  of  another, 
reversals  of  spectrum  lines  and  so  on. 

These  complicated  conditions  which  accompany  our  study  of 
gaseous  spectra  make  it  ahnost  impossible  to  conclude  from  labora- 
tory experiments  that  we  have  imitated  the  phenomena  presented 
by  tbe  distant  stars. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  new  series  of 
hydrogen  lines  which  might  presumably  manifest  themeelvea  at 
very  high  temperatures.  In  the  progress  of  this  work  I  have  ob- 
tained a  number  of  interesting  facts  which  I  shall  dwell  upon  in  a 
brief  manner  in  this  paper;  but  I  have  failed  to  find  a  new  aeries 
of  hydrogen  lines,  possibly  from  the  reason  that  the  reactions  both 
in  glass  and  quartz  vessels  mask  the  series.  It  seems  impossible  to 
experiment  at  a  higher  temperature  than  I  have  obtained  certainly 
if  one  employs  such  vessels  as  I  have  mentioned. 

My  investigations  have  been  conducted  with  a  storage  battery 
of  20,000  cells,  which  were  used  to  charge  large  condensers. 
The  advantages  in  using  a  storage  battery  for  experiments  in  spec- 
tmm  analysis  are  well  recognized.  These  advantages  are  especially 
seen  in  the  employment  of  condenser  discharges.  When  the  con- 
densers are  charged  through  a  large  liquid  resistance  they  charge 
to  the  same  potential  each  time,  and  then  discharge  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  discharger,  through  the  Geisaler  tube.  The  number 
of  discharges  can  be  closely  regulated  by  tbe  amount  of  liquid  re- 
sistance which  connects  the  poles  of  the  condensers  to  the  battery. 
The  regularity  of  such  discharges  through  the  Qcissler  tubes  is  re- 
[12B1 
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nuricable.  In  popular  language  one  can  call  the  arrangement  an 
electric  clock,  for  the  dischargee  follow  each  other  at  regular  in- 
terrals.  In  this  way  one  avoids  the  spark  at  a  discharger  and  is 
sure  of  always  obtaining  tlie  same  difference  of  potential  at  the  ends 
of  the  Geisslei  tube. 

The  highest  temperature  to  which  one  can  submit  a  gas  is  pre- 
stunablf  that  of  the  electric  discbarge  from  a  condenser;  opinions 
differ  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  one  can  obtain  by  such 
a  discharge.  The  limit  I  have  reached  is  the  volatilization  of  silica; 
perhaps  1800  degrees.  At  this  temperature  the  spectrum  shown 
by  all  gases  in  narrow  capillary  tubes  consists  of  a  continuous 
spectrum  crossed  by  broad  bands  due  to  silica  or  to  an  oxide  of 
silica;  the  gaseous  spectra  are  completely  masked.  This  masking 
seems  to  be  dne  to  the  greater  conductibility  of  the  volatilization 
products  from  the  walls  of  the  tubes  and  from  the  metallic  termi- 
nals. It  seems  to  me  that  this  variation  in  conductibiUty  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  masking  without  recourse  to 
a  theory  of  electrons  which  provides  for  suitable  damping  of  elec- 
trical oscillationB.  The  electron  theory  may  be  an  ultimate  ex- 
planation, however,  of  electrical  conduction. 

When  terminals  of  different  metals  are  employed  in  capillary 
tubes  of  glass  or  quartz,  and  are  separated  four  or  five  millimetres, 
complicated  phenomena  result  from  powerful  condenser  discharges 
through  the  rarified  gases  contained  in  these  tubes. 

All  specimens  of  glass  which  I  have  tried,  soft  German  glass, 
lead  glass,  Borsilicon  glass,  or  Jena  glass,  give  broad  bands  due 
to  silica;  lead  glass  gives,  in  addition,  lead  lines.  Jena  glass  gives 
a  very  strong  line  of  boron  at  wave  length,  3451.49.  These  lines 
and  bands  are  obscured  by  a  continuous  spectrum. 

The  narrow  capillaries  with  metallic  terminals,  which  I  have 
nsed,  may  be  called  electric  furnaces  in  which  there  is  no  per- 
manent product  or  permanent  decomposit ion ;  moreover  the  spectra 
which  we  observe  do  not  reveal  all  that  the  capillaries  contain. 
Hydrogen  may  be  present;  but  it  is  concealed.  Oxygen  shows  its 
presence  only  by  probable  oxides;  the  constituents  of  rarified  air 
are  undoubtedly  always  there.  The  conditions  which  prevail  in 
the  case  of  discharges  in  such  narrow  capillaries  seem  to  be  an- 
alogous to  those  in  the  case  of  discharges  under  liquids.  In  this 
latter  case  we  also  have  reversals  of  metallic  lines;  and  moreover 
certain  characteristic  lines  of  metals  are  wanting  —  See  "  Spectra 
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from  the  Wehnelt  Interrupter,"  Harry  W.  Moree.  Proc.  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Sciences,  May,  1904. 

These  resnlts  make  one  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  entire  subject 
of  spark  spectra  wbicb  are  observed  between  metallic  terminals  in 
ordinary  air ;  and  we  are  forced  to  ask,  vbat  indueiice  does  the  envir- 
onment  have  upon  the  cliaracter  of  theee  spectra  —  to  what  mast  we 
attribute  the  presence  of  oxygen?  And  even  if  we  take  spark 
spectra  between  metallic  terminate  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen  we  are  not  sure  that  the  results  are  not  modified  by  the 
gaaes  which  are  occluded  in  the  metallic  terminals. 

Are  we  sure  that,  even  in  electrodeless  tubes,  helium  is  a  product 
of  disintegration  of  Badium;  a  traoBmutation,  so  to  speak;  and  is 
not  a  result  of  the  electrical  stimulus  in  the  environment  of  glass 
or  quartz  a  stimulus  which  may  bring  to  light  the  helium  which 
has  refused  to  manifest  itself  by  chemical  analysis? 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  the  conductibility  of 
the  volatilization  products  either  from  the  walls  of  the  tubes  or 
from  the  metallic  terminals  determine  the  occurrence  of  the  spec- 
tral lines  or  bands.  The  spectmm,  for  instance,  of  silica  com- 
pletely masks  the  spectrum  of  the  iron  terminals  when  the  latter 
are  placed  not  more  than  five  millimetres  apart.  When  the  ter- 
minals are  of  different  metals  the  spectrum  of  the  more  volattlizable 
metal  predominates:  or  more  strictly  the  spectrum  of  the  better 
conducting  vapor. 

Another  striking  fact  brought  to  light  by  such  discharges  in 
capillaries  Is  the  reversal  of  many  of  the  spectral  lines  on  broad 
bands.  The  broadening  of  the  lines  of  the  metals  is  generally 
toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  quantity  of  the  dis- 
charge appears  to  be  the  important  factor  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  spectra ;  electromotive  force,  per  se,  does  not  give 
new  linM  which  can  be  detected  by  photography.  The  effect  of 
high  electromotive  force  begins  to  be  evident  at  high  exhaustions 
and  then  only  in  producing  cathode  and  X  rays. 

This  latter  fact  can  be  well  shown  by  a  Tesla  coil  actuated  by 
a  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  interrupter  such  as  was  employed  by 
Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce^  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  1904.  With  a  suitable  step-up 
transformer,  in  connection  with  such  an  interrupter,  I  have  studied 
the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  and  have  not  obtained  a  spectrum 
which  differed  from  the  one  obtained  by  the  same  amount  of 
energy  with  a  lower  voltage.  The  high  voltage  raided  from 
100,000  volts  to  3,000,000. 
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Tlie  broadeaiiig  of  metallic  linee  Bcems  to  indicate  an  oxidiza- 
tion. One  can  conceive  of  a  loading  of  the  metallic  molecule  by 
various  degrees  of  oxidization  which  leads  to  a  broadening  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  apectrum,  or  in  other  words  to  longer  wave 
lengths,  and  an  unloading  due  to  dissociation  which  leaves  the 
molecule  free  to  emit  shorter  wave  lengths.  That  an  oxidization 
results  from  a  discharge  of  electricit;  in  glass  or  qunrtz  tubes 
filled  eveu  with  apparently  dry  hydrogen  seems  to  me  to  be  evi- 
dent from  my  experiments.  The  unavoidable  presence  of  water- 
vapor  in  glass,  and  1  may  add,  in  quartz  tubes,  lends  color  to  this 
oxidization  theory;  this  vapor  is  dissociated  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, the  oxygen,  set  free,  combines  with  the  molecules  of  the 
metals,  or  with  the  molecules  of  silica  and  its  metallic  Impurities. 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  this  oxidization: 

A  Oeissler  tube.  Fig.  1,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  one  inch, 
was  provided  with  an  inner  capillary,  one  end  of  which  was  blown 
to  the  walls  of  the  larger  tube;  the  other  end  was  free  inside 
this  larger  tube.  An  electric  discharge 
passed  between  two  ring  electrodes  A 
and  B,  which  were  placed  in  the  larger 
tube.  The  discharge,  therefore,  started, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  larger  tube,  passed 
through  the  narrow  channel  of  the  ca- 
"y'  *•  pillary  and  emerged  to  the  cathode. 

The  tube  was  filled  with  pure  hydrogen  which  was  dried 
by  phosphoric  pentoxide,  Under  the  effect  of  powerful  con- 
denser discharges,  the  four-line  spectrum  was  much  enfeebled  in 
the  capillary;  the  red  color,  characteristic  of  condenser  discharges 
in  hydrogen,  gave  place  to  a  brilliant  whit«  light,  and  vhen  the 
capillary  w&a  viewed  end  on,  a  continuous  spectrum  was  seen. 
When,  however,  the  discharge  issued  from  the  capillary  a  brilliant 
red  aureole  was  seen  around  the  end  of  the  capillary.  This  au- 
reole gave  a  much  enhanced  four-line  apectruiD.  The  temperature 
inside  the  capillaiy  was  sufficient  to  volatilize  the  walls  of  the 
capillary,  and,  therefore,  was  competent  to  decompose  the  water- 
vapor  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Just  outside  the  end  of  the 
capillary,  the  temperature  fell  to  the  point  of  recombination  of 
these  gases  to  water-vapor. 

In  another  experiment  the  Geissler  tube  G,  Fig.  2,  was  placed 
between  two  manometer  gauges,  and  was  exhausted  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  electric  discharge  failed  to  pass.    One  end  of  the 
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Geiseler  tube,  that  nearest  to  the  pump,  was  shut  off  by  means  of 
s  stop  cock  B;  and  dry  oxygen  was  admitled  to  the  pump  until 
the  manometer  gauge  "connected  with  the  pump  indicated  two 
centimetreB  presBure.  The  stop  cock  was  then  opened  bo  ae  to 
admit  the  gas  to  the  Geissler  tube.  The  corresponding  manometer 
gauge  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Geiseler  failed  to  register  the 
requisite  equalization  of  pressure,  there  having  arisen  an  oxidiza- 
tion of  the  mercury  meniscus  by  means  of  which  the  capillary 
constant  between  it  and  the  glass  had  been  changed.  This  hold- 
ing of  the  mercury  meniscus  was  large  and  had  to  be  overcome 
by  vigorous  tapping  of  the  tube.  An  analogous  effect  was  ob- 
tained when  the  Geissler  tube  was  filled  with  rarified  air,  and  also 
when  it  was  filled  with  nitrogen.  When,  however,  it  was  filled 
with  dry  hydrogen,  the  holding  effect  was  comparatively  inappre- 
ciable. The  osygen  produced  by  the  dissociative  effect  of  the 
electric  discharge  combined  with  the  hydrogen  and  no  longer 


oxidized  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  mercury  meniscus  in  the  Lippman  ^ctrome- 
ter  is  affected  principally  when  it  is  made  the  positive  pole,  and, 
therefore,  oxygen  is  liberated. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  experiment  in  this  connection  can  be 
made  with  the  steady  current  from  a  large  storage  battery.  When 
Geissler  tubes,  preferably  of  half  a  centimetre  internal  diameter, 
are  provided  with  copper  terminals,  and  are  filled  with  dry  hy- 
drogen at  pressures  of  one  millimetre  to  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre, 
a  steady  diminution  in  the  pressure  of  the  gas*  results  from  the 
application  of  the  discharge;  the  light  of  the  spectrum  grows  dim- 
mer and  dimmer,  then  the  cathode  rays  appear,  finally  the  X  rays, 
and  then  no  discharge  can  be  forced  through  the  tube  until  a 
much  higher  electromotive  force  is  employed,  or  heat  is  applied 
to  the  tube.  This  heat  evidently  drives  off  water-vapor  from  the 
walls  of  the  tube  together  with  air,  a  fresh  application  of  the 
steady  current  again  diminishes  the  pressure  in  the  tube  to  an 
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■ppsrent  vacuniD.  Thus  one  can  exliana^  eo  to  speak,  a  Geiseler 
tube  b;  employing  a  steady  current  of  electricity  to  diesociate  the 
ever  present  water-vapor.  With  copper  electrodes,  the  oxidization 
produced  by  this  dissociation  is  more  evident  than  with  other 
metals;  although  I  have  observed  it  with  magneaium  terminalB, 
with  iron,  terminals  and  with  other  metals. 

These  experiments  lead  me  to  believe  that,  joBt  as  in  chemical  re- 
actions, a  certain  amount  of  water-vapor  or  humidity  is  essential 
to  conduction  in  gases  whether  brought  about  by  what  is  called 
chemical  affinity  or  electrolytic  action. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  broadening  of  the  lines  of  metals  in  capil- 
lary tubes.  This  phenomenon  is  also  observed  with  hydrogen  lines, 
and  WHS  fiist  noticed  by  Liveing  and  Dewar,  Chem.  News,  47, 
p.  1S3,  1883.  These  authors  attributed  the  broadening  to  com- 
pression of  the  gas  in  the  narrow  capillary  under  the  efFect  of  a 
powerful  condenser  discharge.  Their  method  of  experiment  was 
as  foUowB :  The  tube  was  exhausted  only  to  perhaps  five  or  eix 
centimetres  pressure,  so  that  a  white  discharge  of  a  epark  nature 
passed  through  the  capillary  and  then  spread  out  to  electrodes 
placed  in  the  large  ends  of  the  tube.  When  the  tube  was  viewed 
end>on,  a  continuous  spectrum  was  seen  in  the  capillary ;  moreover 
this  continuous  spectrum  was  crossed  by  a  dark  line  which  resulted 
from  the  absorption  of  heat  in  the  colder  layers  of  gas  in  the  larger 
portions  of  the  tube. 

The  broadening  of  the  spectra  of  the  vapors  of  metals  which  I 
have  observed  in  capillary  tubes  has  thus  its  analogy  in  the  case  of 
gaseous  spectra. 

Having  obtained  reversals  of  the  spectra  of  metallic  vapors  under 
new  conditions,  I  was  naturally  interested  in  the  experiment  of 
Liveing  and  Dewar,  especially  since  a  controversy  had  arisen  be- 
tween M.  Cantor  and  E.  Pringsheim  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
the  reversal  of  gaseous  lines  in  Geissler  tubes.  M.  Cantor*  con- 
cluded from  his  experiments  that  such  reversals  do  not  occur  in 
the  phenomena  of  luminescence,  such  as  one  obtains  by  the  dis- 
charges of  electricity  in  Geissler  tubes.  Pringsheim  objected  to 
these  coQclusions  on  the  ground  that  Cantor  did  not  observe  a  suf- 
ficiently narrow  portion  of  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  and  did  not 
use  sufficient  dispersion.  Pringsheimf  quotes  the  results  of  Live- 
ing and  Dewar  in  support  of  his  position. 
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In  repeating  Liveing  and  Dewar'B  experiment,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  objection  might  be  brought  againet  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  Bpark  discharge  and  not  a  clearly  marked  glow  or  luminescent 
discharge  such  as  Cantor  evidently  had  in  mind.  I  therefore  placed 
a  second  spark  gap  (Fig,  3,  S)  just  outside  the  inner  capillary  of  the 
large  Geiseler  tube  provided  with  an  inner  capillary,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously described  in  speaking  of  the  temperature  inside  a  capillary  and 
in  the  apace  just  outside.  The  discharge  passed  first  through  the 
capillary  and  then  by  means  of  an  outside  connection  tbrongh  the 
second  spark  gap;  thus  the  light  from  the  capillary  passed  through 
the  light  from  the  second  spark  gap.  In  both  cases  the  light  was  a 
glow  or  luminescence  and  not  a  white  spark  discharge,  the  pressure 
in  the  tube  being  from  one  to  two  centimetres. 

A  Rowland  grating  was  employed  and  an  eye  piece  was  fixed  on 
the  C  line  of  hydrogen.    The  second  spark  gap  gave  a  fine  bright 
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line  of  the  apparent  length  of  the  slit,  the  capillary  a  continuous 
spectrum,  and  where  the  fine  bright  line  crossed  this  continuous 
spectrum,  it  was  reversed. 

Kirchhoffs  law  of  radiation  thus  applies  to  the  radiation  in 
Geissler  tubes,  and  Pringsheim's  contention  is  justified.  If  the 
solar  corona  is  an  electrical  phenomenon  of  the  nature  of  lumi- 
nescence it  can  exhibit  either  bright  lines  or  dark  lines  according 
as  it  is  hotter  or  colder  than  the  background. 

In  this  study  of  the  upper  limit  of  temperature  which  one  can 
reach  by  electric  discharges  through  rarified  gases,  we  perceive  that 
spectrum  analysis  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  analj'seB  which  mod- 
em science  has  revealed.  There  are  a  few  broad  facts  such  as  OOP- 
pier's  principle  and  the  reversal  of  spectral  lines  according  to 
KirchhofPs  law ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  ionisation,  disBociation, 
adsorption  and  absorption,  all  modified  by  the  glass  or  quartz  ves- 
sels which  must  be  employed. 

M.  Cantor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kittorf  failed  also  to 
observe  reversals  of  spectral  lines  in  the  case  of  electric  dischargee 
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in  QeiBsleT  tubes.  Hittorf  speaks  of  a  first  series  of  hydrogen  Unes 
which  aie  seen  with  feeble  discharges.  Thia  feeble  spectrum  with 
its  bands  seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  luminescent  effect  in  which  any 
translatory  or  colliding  effect  of  the  molecules  is  a  minimum. 
The  new  theories  in  regard  to  the  composite  nature  of  the  atom 
seem  to  demand  an  extension  of  our  views  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  light  emitted  by  atoms  and  their  aggregates  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  an  electric  discharge.  The  phosphorescent  and  fluorescent 
light  of  a  gas  under  this  stimulus  may  arise  from  the  mechanism 
of  the  atom  and  therefore  may  not  give  sensible  heat.  The  oom- 
binatton  of  atoms  into  molecules,  and  their  dissociation  and  forma- 
tion of  new  combinations,  may  give  the  spectra  we  usually  observe 
under  the  effect  of  fairly  strong  electric  discharges,  and  provide 
the  sensible  heat  which  can  be  measnred  by  the  bolometer  or  the 
thermal  junction. 

Spectrum  analysis  of  the  future  thus  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult of  application,  and  one  of  its  most  important  fields  is  in  the 
etudy  of  phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  light  emitted  by  gases.  We 
seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  regarding  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
more  from  the  electrical  standpoint.  And  the  study  of  discharges 
of  electricity  in  rarified  gases  assumes  a  great  importance. 

There  being  no  diecuwion  on  the  papera  of  Townaend  and  Trowbridge, 
tbo  Section  adjourned. 

MOBNTNG  Sessiok,  Tuesday,  September  13, 
Joint  sewioD  of  Section  A  with  the  luatitution  of  Electrical  Bnglneen 
and  the  Americui  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Panu&nt  to  adjournment,  Uie  Section  was  called  to  order  at  0  o'clock. 
Prof.  Edw&rd  L.  Nichols  presiding. 

Chaisuan  Nichols  :     The  programme  of  thia  Section  for  this  morning 
is  to  eonaiat  of  certain  papers  on  atajidards  and  ajatema  of  iiaita,  followed 
hj  »  general  discuaaion  on  these  topica.     The  flrat  of  theM  papera  ia  bj 
Professor  Ascoli,  entitled  "  Byttema  of  Electric  Units.'* 
Vol.  I  — » 
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ON  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  ELECTRIC  UNITS. 


1).  I  flunk  that  the  iBtemational  Electrical  Gongiesa  should  ta1» 
cognizance  of  what  has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  electrical 
units  since  the  last  Congiese.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  a  abort 
report  on  the  work  done,  especially  in  Ital;,  on  this  important 
<]uestion  may  not  be  without  interest. 

What  I  intend  to  eay  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  change  which 
may  be  proposed  of  the  value  of  the  practical  standard  used  at 
present.  This  paper  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  fundamental 
theory  of  units. 

2).  In  the  equations  of  electromagnetism  on  which  the  definition 
of  units  is  fonnded,  we  have  several  coeflicients,  to  some  of  whidi 
we  give  particular  values  so  as  to  establish  particular  aystema  of 
unite.  But  I  think  it  will  be  more  useful  in  order  to  prevent  any 
misnndeTBtanding  to  keep  at  first  all  the  coe£GcientB  in  tiie  formulip, 
leaving  to  these  their  generality. 

It  is  preferable,  I  think,  in  deducing  the  units  to  start  from 
tiie  old  expressions  of  the  laws  of  different  kinds  of  mutual  action 
between  electric  and  magnetic  quantities;  that  is  to  say,  electro* 
static,  magnetic,  electromagnetic,  and  electrodynamic  actions. 

We  have  thus  four  equations,  one  aide  of  which  is  a  force,  ex- 
pressing the  laws  of  Coulonib,  Laplace,  and  Ampere : 

<*>  /-IP  f-JlS-  /--— r-amw 

r     Mi' da  da'  {  S        ,  A 

y  — ^— jj —  (^oo»«  — -ooatf  oostf'j 

where  the  symbols  have  a  well-known  signification,  and  a,  fi,  y,  8, 
are  special  coefficients, 
A  fifth  equation  is 

'-T 
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vbich  CRn  be  said  to  express  the  eqniraleoce  betveeo  the  current 
defined  by  electromagnetic  action  and  the  current  defined  by 
GOnTection. 

Many  other  equations  frequently  used  may  be  couBidered  aa  defi- 
nitions of  so  many  other  magnitudes.    Por  example 

Energy  =  eV    defines  the  potential  V 

V^iB    defines  the  resistance  JS 

"'  fl  =  OV    defines  the  capacity  C 

Energy  ^  |iX*    defines  the  self-induction  L. 

In  the  preceding  fiTe  equations  we  have  seren  magnitudes  not 
having  a  geometrical  or  mechanical  character,  or,  in  other  words, 
not  depending  only  on  the  three  fundamental  magnitudes :  length, 
mass,  and  time.  These  seveQ  magnitudes  are  e,  m,  t,  a,  P,  }■,  d. 
We  have  five  equations  between  seven  quantities ;  two  of  them  must, 
therefore,  be  chosai  in  order  to  have  the  others  determined;  and  the 
choice  must  be  an  arbitrary  one,  until  some  new  physical  laws  are 
discoveied. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  a  misconception  to  suppose  that  length, 
mass,  and  time  were  sufficient  to  define  the  electric  units.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fundamental  magnitudes  must  he  five  in  number. 
Three  of  them  can  be  I,  m,  t;  the  other  two  can  be  chosen  in  any 
way  among  the  seven  above-mentioned  quantities,  or  others  con- 
nected with  them,  by  some  known  equations.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  choose  these  two  quantities  among  the  coefficients  a,  ?,  r,  9, 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  for  new  laws  to  be 
discovered  in  the  future,  so  that  even  the  coefficients  above  men- 
tioned might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  I,  m,  and  t.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  science,  this  suggestion  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Mr. 
Fessenden,  for  instance,  following  Maxwell's  conceptions,  tried  to 
assume  that  of  the  two  coefficients  a  and  j8,  the  first  could  be  a 
density,  the  second  the  reciprocal  of  a  pressure;  but  Fessenden's 
arguments  are  at  the  utmost  valuable  only  in  suggesting  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  proportionality  between  the  said  quantities,  but  not 
the  hypothesis  of  their  equality.  In  this  way  a  new  constant  of 
nnknown  nature  is  introduced. 

3).  It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  five  equations  above  quoted'  that 
the  four  coefficients,  «,  l>,  y,  9,  are  connected  by  the  two  relations 

e  magneticlie."    Bendi- 
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(8)  J^-..    i-^ 

in  which  «  represente  s  velocity  that  experiment  proves  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  nature  of  the  matter  occupying  the  region  con- 
sidered, and  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  eame.  Only  two 
of  the  four  coefficients  can  be  chosen  at  will ;  that  is  to  say  two  quan- 
tiea  are  sufficient  to  define  the  electromagnetic  properties  of  the  sur- 
rounding matter,  of  the  ether,  for  instance. 
In  the  electrostatic  system  if  we  assume  a  =  1,  ;■  ^  1,  it  follows 

that  s"  ^e*,  *  =v*;  in  the  electromagnetic  system,  if  /8  =  1, 

r  =  l,  itfollows  that-  =  i;*j^  =  l.  If  we  supposea  ^1,  /J  =  l, 
ae  in  a  Hertzian  system,  we  have  r=v,^^=v\ 

Any  system,  provided  that  it  satisfies  the  above  conditions,  is  a 
rational  one.  It  would  be,  therefore,  preferable  to  choose  a  different 
word  to  indicate  the  system  which  gets  rid  of  4t  from  the  formula 
of  electromagnetism,  suggested  hy  Mr.  Heaviside. 

To  obtain  the  rationalization,  in  the  Heaviside  sense,  we  must  put 

J--"**  in  the  expression  of  the  m.m.f.  (<?^—  »')  which  follows 
from  the  third  of  the  above  equations.    We  have  in  this  case,  from 

(8)  ^-•■- 

If  together  with  this  rationalization  we  wish  also  to  keep  unaltered 
the  unit  of  electric  quantity  as  chosen  in  the  electromagnetic  sys- 
tem, as  was  proposed  by  Fessenden,  we  must  put  -  ^  «*,  as  it  is 
in  this  system;  it  follows  that^^  {4'^)^  as  the  value  of  the  perme- 
ability of  the  standard  medium,  ae  Mr.  Fessenden  stated,  notwith- 
standing the  remedy  of  Professor  Fleming.  For  this  example  we 
have  a  proof  of  tlie  utility  of  the  above  method. 

4).  But  the  so-called  rationalization,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
posals of  Fleming  and  Fessenden,  introduces  some  units  that  are 
not  used  in  practice.  So  we  will  find  it  necessary  to  retain  five 
different  systems,  unless  we  accept  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Fessenden 
and  assume  the  c.g.s,  units  also  for  practical  purposes;  but  this 
change  would  itself  he  undoubtedly  so  objectionable,  that  I  can 
hardly  see  how  the  proposal  could  be  accepted. 

Professor  (liorgi  of  Home  took  up  the  question  more  than  three 
years  ago  in  order  to  construct  a  system,  rational  in  the  Heaviside 
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meaning,  but  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  one;  that  is  to  say,  de- 
pending upon  a  minimum  number  of  fundamental  units  and  having 
the  advantage,  essential  for  practieal  nee,  of  keeping  the  unite  of 
the  actual  practical  system  for  the  measurement  of  the  most  im- 
portant magnitudes. 

The  proposals  of  Mr.  Gio^  were  presented  and  diecussed  before 
the  Aeeociazione  Elettrotecnica  Italiana  at  the  general  meeting  of 
October,  1901  (Rome).  After  this  discuBsion  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed (Professors  Aseoti,  Donati,  Grassi,  Lonibardi,  R6iti),  who 
presented  a  report  also  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  Physical  Society,  at 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Associazione  in  October,  1903  (Turin). 
The  committee  in  this  report  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Qiorgi 
system  had  the  necessary  characters  which  would  entitle  it  to  be 
Bubetituted  for  the  present  systems,  and  recommended  that  the  new 
system  he  brought  before  an  iutematioBal  electrical  congress. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Oiorgi  has  published  some  explanatory 
notes;  the  details  of  the  system  were  given  in  the  technical  periodi- 
cals of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  also  presented  and  discussed 
before  the  London  Physical  Society  and  a  report  of  this  discussion 
can  be  found  in  the  London  Electrician,  in  1903.  Professor  Rob- 
ertson subsequently  returned  in  the  same  journal  to  the  Giorgi  pro- 
posals, and  several  authors,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  remarkable  preceding 
work.  Mr.  Emde  in  Germany  in  an  interesting  paper  on  electric 
units  read  before  the  Elektrotechnische-Verein  in  Berlin  some 
months  ago  (see  B.  T.  Z.)  discussed  at  length  and  favorably  the 
Giorgi  s^tem. 

The  Qiorgi  system  is  a  rational  one  (in  the  Heaviside  sense) ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  aspumes  the  relation  r  •=  **,  and  the  coeffident  r 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  two  magnitudes  chosen  in  an  arbitrary  way. 
As  regards  the  second  outstanding  magnitude,  Mr.  Giorgi  proposed 
not  one  of  the  other  coefiicienta,  but  one  of  the  practical  electrical 
units  used  at  present;  for  instance  the  Chicago  international  ampere 
or  ohm.  In  this  case  the  ampere  (or  ohm)  will  no  longer  remain  a 
unit  theoretically  defined,  but  it  would  become  a  fundamental  arbi- 
trary unit.  In  the  same  way,  the  meter  is  no  more  considered  the 
ten-millionth  of  the  terrestrial  quadrant,  hut  it  is  the  length  of  tiie 
platinum  bar  existing  in  Paris  which  very  approximately  corre- 
sponds to  the  primitive  definition. 

The  measurements  of  the  earth,  which  at  first  were  intended  for 
the  definition  of  the  meter,  now  express  in  meters  the  length  of  the 
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qnadraiit.  What  would  be  now  the  result  of  measaKmeiitB  made 
for  the  determination  of  the  abrolute  electric  unitii,  which  required 
Bnch  long  and  hard  labor?  Ag  has  already  been  stated,  among  the 
quantities  which  are  no  longer  arbitrary,  we  have  the  two  coefficients, 
a  and  /3 ;  that  ie,  the  electric  and  magnetic  constants  of  the  standard 
medium,  of  the  ether,  for  instance.  It  wonld  perhaps  be  better  to 
change  in  the  work  of  the  Chicago  congress,  the  value  of  these 
constants  instead  of  changing  the  vslue  of  ttie  ohm  previously 
employed. 

5).  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that,  independently  of  the  fundamental 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  the  units  of  e.m.f.,  reeistance,  ca- 
pacity,  inductance  —  that  is,  the  most  important  ones  in  practical 
use  —  are  not  at  all  changed  if  we  keep  the  same  unit  of  time,  en- 
ergy (or  power)  and  of  electrical  current  (or  resistance).  In  fact, 
this  is  plainly  shown  by  the  equations  (3).  For  this  reason  we  are 
free  to  choose  any  units  of  length  and  mass,  provided  that  the  unit 
of  energy  resulting  from  them  remains  the  present  Joule;  that  is 
10,000,000  ergs  of  the  c.g.s.  system.  We  can,  therefore,  choose  cs 
unit  of  length  10'  cm,  and  as  unit  of  mass,  10"  grams,  provided 
that  Sn-^m  =  7.  We  can  take,  for  example,  n  =:  S,  m  =  3,  that 
is,  take  the  meter  and  kilogram  as  unite  of  length  and  mass.  These 
imits  seem  to  be  very  appropriate  because  the  Paris  standards  are 
precisely  the  meter  and  kilogram. 

We  have,  in  this  way,  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  new  system 
of  rational  units,  keeping  the  practical  system  now  used,  and  of 
reducing  this  system  to  an  absolute  one  with  very  convenient  funda- 
mental units  (meter,  kilogram,  and  second). 

Some  may  regret  to  give  up  the  c.g.s.  system,  hut  it  can  be  ob- 
served that  the  c,g.8.  system  is  already  partially  abandoned  in  prac- 
tice and  that  it  will  always  retain  its  historical  value  because  the 
arbitrary  unit  of  current  (or  resistance)  that  we  would  choose  will 
have  its  origin  in  the  old  system. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  international  ampere  (or  ohm)  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  theoretical  definition  depending  upon  the  cg.s.  sys- 
tem, the  electric  and  magnetic  constant  of  the  ether  would  be 

a  —  ^  10-*     fi-^in  10-^ . 


But  in  fact  these  constants  are  affected  by  the  errors  of  observa- 
tion made  in  the  absolute  measurements;  if  the  ^^  enters  in  the 
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flxpieflsion  of  a  and  fi,  it  occuts  obIj  from  a  historical  reason,  be- 
cause tiie  arbitrary  unit  is  choeen  very  near  to  the  value  of  a  non- 
xational  unit. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  Giorgi  system  must  be  preferred 
to  the  other  rational  systems  which  have  been  hitherto  proposed. 
No  difficulty  of  a  legal  kind  exists  against  it,  because  none  of  the 
units  accepted  by  the  government  are  charged ;  on  the  contrary  it 
prevents  any  change  in  the  future.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  neoes- 
«ary  at  present  to  introduce  officially  the  new  Bystem,  the  more  so  as 
4ny  one  can  use  it  without  trouble  of  any  sort;  but  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  put  it  on  an  o&icial 
plane  with  other  systems  which  have  been  propored  and  may  be 
proposed  in  the  future.  Especially  I  would  like  to  call  on  it  the 
Attention  of  professors  teaching  electrical  science. 
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BY  PHOF.  G.  GIORGI. 


It  is  BUggeeted  that  the  existing  syBtem  of  practical  units  ma; 
be  completed  as  follows,  thus  making  an  absolute  system  of  practical 


1.  Concrete  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Units. 

Besides  the  existing  unita,  ohm,  coulomb,  Tolt,  farad,  benrj,  and 
ampere,  the  following  ones  are  proposed : 

For  m.m.f.,  the  ampere  (already  practically  used  linder  the  name 
of  ampere-tum) , 

Fop  magnetic  fivx,  the  product  of  one  volt  by  one  second,  which 
may  be  called  the  weber  (as  proposed  by  the  British  association). 

For  magnetic  inductance  (permeance,  that  is  „J"( ),  the  henry 
(alteady  existing  as  the  unit  of  self-induction). 

These,  together  with  their  reciprocals,  make  a  complete  and  self- 
consistent  system  of  electrical  and  magnetic  concrete  units.  They 
may  be  combined  with  the  following : 

8.  Mechanical  Units. 

For  length,  the  meter. 

For  mass,  the  kilogram. 

For  time,  the  second. 
Thence  — 

For  power,  the  watt. 

For  work,  the  joule,  etc.,  etc 

3.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Specific  Units, 

Ko  name  for  any  specific  unit  ia  proposed.     Instead  of  having 
specific  units  ready  made,  it  is  preferable  to  make  them  by  referring 
the  concrete  units  to  any  unit  of  length,  area,  volume,  which  may 
[136] 
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be  preferable,  according  to  the  circimiBtanees  of  a  oaee;  thua,  voU/m, 
or  volt/mm.  or  volt/inch  as  it  may  be  desirable. 

When  the  meter,  kilograin,  and  second  are  taken  as  fundamental, 
specific  units  of  the  absolute  practical  syBtem  result  as  follow : 

Amp./tn  for  magnetic  force  (magnetic  field  intensity,  gradient  of 
magnetic  potential). 

VoH/m  for  electric  force  (electric  field  intensity,  gradient  of 
electric  potential). 

Weber/m'  for  magnetic  induction  (magnetic  displacement,  mag- 
netic flux  per  unit  area). 

C<mlomb/m*  for  electric  induction  (electric  displacement,  elec- 
tric flux  per  unit  area). 

Senry/m  tat  magnetic  inductiri^  (permeability,  magnetic  con- 
stant of  a  medium). 

Remark. —  The  magnetic  constant  of  free  ether  becomes  itt,=m 
0.000,001,856  heniy/m. 

Farad/m  for  electric  inducti^ity  (dielectric  power,  electrostatic 
constant,  ratio  of  electric  displacement  to  electric  force). 

Remark. —  The  electric  constant  of  free  ether  becomes  ifc,^ 
0.000,000,000,008,842  farad/m. 

Bestjlts. 

In  this  manner  we  obtain  an  absolute  tytiem  of  practical  units, 
which  is  independent  of  both  the  cg-s.  electrostatic  system  and  the 
cg.B.  electromagnetic  system,  and  does  not  interfere  with  either. 

As  fundamental  units  of  this  system  there  may  be  tal^n,  the 
mtter,  the  kilogram,  the  second,  and  the  ohm  (the  latter  to  be  de- 
fined by  tne  practical  standard  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  1903,  or 
by  the  standard  kept  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London) . 

This  system  is  "  rationahzed "  (in  _Mr.  0.  Heayiside's  significa- 
tion) ;  that  is,  is  free  from  any  unnecessary  4x.  In  this  system, 
electric  current  is  identified  with  m.m.f. 

This  system  is  neither  electrostatic  nor  electromagnetic,  because 
neither  the  electric  nor  the  magnetic  constant  of  free  ether  is  as- 
sumed as  a  fundamental  unit. 

This  system  is  completely  dualistic,  all  units  having  a  magnetic 
and  an  electric  signification  at  the  same  time,  which  halves  the 
number  of  iinits  needed;  all  electric  and  magnetic  formulse  are 
identical 

All  units,  fundamental  and  derived,  are  of  convenient  size. 
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The  eTBtem  ma;  be  called  the  (Aaolute  praetic<U  tyatem.  Its  unite 
may  be  called  <^3olute  practical  units. 

CONCEBNINO  PbAOTIOAL  TTSl, 

The  system  ooDBiete  entirely  of  units  already  in  practical  nse. 

Practicians  ais  not  required  to  make  any  change,  nor  to  leam 
anything  nev.  They  are  simply  to  be  instructed  that  their  present 
units  may  aiso  be  used  as  absolute  ones,  thereby  making  the  c.g.B. 
systems  unnecessary  in  their  calculatioiiB. 

The  necessity  of  making  coaversios  of  units  is  thus  avoided  (see 
Note  C). 

COKOBHNIKO  SCIENTIPIO  U8E.  . 

Neither  the  o.g.8.  electrostatic  nor  the  c.g.8.  electromagnetic  sys- 
tem is  touched.  Scientists  will  be  free  to  use  any  one  of  these  sys- 
tems, without  modification,  or  to  substitute  for  them  the  absolute 
practical  syetem,  with  the  advantage  of  simplified  and  rationalized 
formula;  agreement  with  practical  use;  units  of  convenient  aizej 
dimensions  simple,  without  fractional  exponents ;  fundamental  units 
independent  of  absolute  measurement;  no  distinction  to  be  made 
between  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  calculations. 

Theorbtioai.  Grounds. 

The  theoretical  grounds  on  which  the  absolute  practical  system 
is  founded  are  fully  set  forth  and  discueaed  in  the  papers  mentioned 
in  Note  A. 

The  point  of  fundamental  importance  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the 
following : 

In  order  to  derive  electric  and  magnetic  units  from  mechanical 
units,  a  fourth  fundamental  or  independent  unit  is  necessary.  In 
the  cg.B.  electrostatic  and  in  the  cg.s.  electromagnetic  systeioB,  the 
fourth  unit  assumed  is  respectively  the  electrostatic  or  the  mag- 
netic constant  of  free  ether;  but  this  has  many  disadvantages.  Id 
the  absolute  practical  system,  the  fourth  unit  is  the  ohm. 

Of  course,  when  any  electric  or  magnetic  unit  is  arbitrarily 
chosen,  all  others  are  deduced  from  it 
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Note  A. 
EUtory. 

1),  0.  GiOBor. —  "Unita  Razionali  di  Elettromagnetiflmo,"  read 
before  the  general  meeting  of  the  Italian  AsBodation  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  October,  1901,  in  Rome.  See  Atti  dell'  ABsociaz.  Elettr. 
Italiana,  1901,  p.  403 ;  L'Elettricista.  1901,  December ;  L'Elettricita, 
1901;  L'lnduatria,  1901  (+) ;  11  Nuovo  Cimento,  1902.  See  also 
abstracts  in  Science  Abstracts,  in  I'Eclairage  Electrique,  etc. 

2).  DisccesiON  or  Saue. —  See  report  of  said  meeting,  in  Atti 
deir  A.  E.  T.,  1901. 

3).  G.  QiOBQi. —  "  Rational  nnits  of  ekctromagnetism,'*  read  be- 
fore the  Physical  Society  of  London,  on  May  37, 1902. 

4).  DiscDsaioif  OF  Samk. 

5).  Peof.  Donati. —  Report  on  G.  Giorgi's  proposals.  See 
Nuovo  Cimento^  1902. 

6).  Pbof.  Ascoli. —  Sul  Sistema  di  TTnita  Proposto  dall'  Ing. 
Giorgi.  read  before  the  Congress  of  the  Socicta  Italiana  di  Fisica, 
held  at  Brescia  in  September,  1902. 

7) .  Discussion  of  Same.    See  Nuovo  Cimento^  1902. 

8.)  G.  GiOROi. —  "II  Sistema  Assoluto  M.  Kg.  S.  Read  before 
the  A.  E.  T.,  May  2, 1902.  See  Atti  dell'  A.  E.  T.,  October,  1902 ; 
L'Elettriciat^,  1902,  etc. 

9).  Report  of  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Associazione  Elet- 
trotecnica  Italiana,  and  by  the  Societd  Italiana  di  Fisica,  consist- 
ing of  Prof.  Grassi,  Prof.  Ascoli,  Prof.  Roiti,  Prof.  Ijombardi,  Prof. 
Donati;  read  by  Prof.  M.  Ascoli  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Italian  Electrical  Association,  held  in  Turin,  ^oTember,  1902 ;  also 
discussion  of  the  same.  See  report  of  the  meeting  id  Atti  dell' 
A.  E.  T.,  1902. 

10).  G.  GiORQi. —  "I  Fondamenti  della  Teoria  delle  Grandezze 
Elettriche,"  read  before  the  said  Congress.  See  Atti  dell*  A.  E.  T., 
1903.    See  also  abatracts  in  Science  Abstracts  and  elsewhere. 

11).  G.  GiORGi. —  "Le  Forraole  Teoriche  di  Electtricita,"  read 
before  the  A.  E.  T.,  Dec.  15,  1902.    SeeM«t  deli'  A.  E.  T.,  1903. 

12).  G.  GioRGi. —  I^otazioni  e  Bimboli  Elettrid.  See  Atti  delP 
A.  E.  T.,  1903. 
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NOTB  B. 

List  of  UniU  of  th»  Absolute  Practical  System. 

1.)  Mechanical. 


Uagnltudt.. 

AbwIuM  pnuUcsl  nnlU. 

m 
m* 

BCC 

see-* 

m/aee 

m/sec* 

kg 

kg/m» 

( no  name  exists) 

joule 
joule 
watt 

Area 

Velocity  

Fnerirv 

Power 

8).  Electrical. 


Qnanti^  of  electricity 

Electric  displacement 

Electric  current 

E.m.f 

El.  force 

El.  conductance 

EI.  conductivity 

EI.  resistance 

Capacity 

EI.  inductivity  (=  specific  capacity,  or  electric  con- 
stant of  a  medium) 

Coefficient  of  self-induction 


coulomb 

coolomb/m* 

amp. 

volt 

volt/f» 

mho 

mho/m 

ohm 

farad 

farad/»» 
henry 
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8).  Magnetic. 


ilutapnto- 


Quantity  of  magnetisiQ  (flux) 

Magnetic  inductioD 

Magnetic  cnrrent  (""-77  ) 

M.m.f 

Magnetic  force 

Magnetic  inductance  (=  permeance  ^  "m  M  Fi 
Magnetic  indactivity  (=  magnetic  constant  of  a 

medium,  permeability)  

Magnetic  reluctance 


weber 
weber/m* 


ampere 
amp./fn 

henry 

henry/m 
henry* 


Note  C. —  Method  op  Application. 
To  Calculate  the  Capacity  of  the  Earth  in  Farads. 


a).  T<Alaw1iv  tlN  iHrtliod*  hitherto  OMd. 

b).  CdnBUw*liM4atopmatlciali;KHiL 

Badius  of  the  earth 

Radius  of  the  earth 

f-=6X10'cm 

r=  6X10«m 

Dielectric  constant  of  free  ether 

Dielectric  constant  of  free  ether 

k  =  l  {electrostatic  system) 

ifc  =  88X10-^'farad/m 

Capaci^  of  the  earth,  in  e.g.8.  elee- 

Capaciiy  of  the  earti 

trofltatic  units 

£:  =  4«Ar=67X10->fftnid 

{K)  -  j^  6  X  10» 

Coefficient  for  conrertiiig  electro- 

static into  electromagnetic  value 

«»  =  9X10» 

Capacity  of  the  earth  in  c.g.B.  elec- 

tromagnetic units 

m-'-^-l^<r' 

Coefficient    for    couTerting    cg.e. 

value  into  practical  value 

«=10» 

Capacity  of  the  earth  in  farads 

K  =  e[Kll  =67X10-  farad 
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THE  ABSOLUTE  VALUE  OF  THE  E.M.P.  OF  THE 
CLARK  AND  THE  "WESTON  CELLS. 


BY  PROFESSORS  HENRY  S.  CARHABT  AND  GEORGE  W.  PATTEB- 
SON,  Univeraiiy  of  Michigan. 


A  reiearelt  madt  under  a  grant  from  lAe  Oamagie  IiutitvUon, 

Iktrodcctioh. 

The  method  UBed  by  ub  in  determining  e.m.fB.  relies  on  the 
measurement  by  an  absolute  electrodynamometer  of  a  current 
through  a  known  resistance.  The  resulting  potential  difference  is 
compared  by  the  potentiometer  method  with  the  e.m.f.  of  the  cell 
under  investigation.  In  our  work  we  assume  certain  coils,  marked 
1  ohm,  to  have  values  given  in  the  certificates  of  the  Heichsan- 
stalt  which  refer  to  them.  I^e  other  experimental  data  u 
lengths,  referred  to  a  Rogers  har  with  Sogers  certificate,  masses, 
weighed  with  weights  compared  with  weights  with  certificates  from 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  time,  ob- 
tained from  a  Biefiler  clock  in  our  laboratory,  whose  error  is  of 
too  small  an  order  to  affect  our  resulto.  The  acceleration  due  to 
gravity  does  not  enter  our  problem. 

The  Electhodynamometer. 
The  electrodynamometer  ia  a  two-coil  instrument,  each  coil  of 
which  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  conductors  wound  on  a  cylinder. 
The  same  arrangement  was  used  by  Patterson  and  Guthe,^  and 
Carhart  and  Guthe.'  Qui  present  instrument  ia  of  the  same  gen- 
eral design,  but  has  its  coils  wound  on  plaster  of  paris  cylinders 
instead  of  wood  and  vulcanite,  as  in  our  older  instrument.    The 

1.  Patterson  and  Guthe,  Proo.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1808,  p.  164,  Rod  P1u/».  Ban., 
December,  1868,  Vol.  VII,  p.  267. 

2.  Carhart  and  Outhe,  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  18EI0,  p.  103,  and  Phjfi.  B«D., 
November-Decembw,  1309,  Vol.  IX,  p.  288. 
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diameter  and  len^  of  each  coil  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  V^-  1^^ 
ntio  simplifiea  the  computation  for  the  torque  between  the  coils.* 
The  following  table  shows  the  data  for  the  two  coils: 


Number 
•rftuma. 

ll«m 

,sss. 

OoiMloctor. 

FlKKlCOU 

lO.OMom. 

41 .009  cm. 

s.esecm. 

■ran. 

MonbleooiL 

The  conductor  of  the  suspended  coil  is  copper  ribbon,  whose 
width  is  intended  to  be  equal  to  the  width  of  the  space  between 
turns.  The  effective  length  of  this  coil  could  not  be  determined 
with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  other  dimensions,  as  it  was  not  practi- 
cable to  keep  the  distance  between  turns  absolutely  uniform.  This 
lack  of  uniformity  is  very  slight  and  leads  to  no  appreciable  error, 
as  the  length  of  the  coil  appears  only  as  a  correction  when  the 
ratio  of  length  to  diameter  ia  V^  to  3. 

The  smaller  coil  is  suspended  by  a  wire  whose  torque  balances 
the  torque  between  the  coils  when  the  current  to  be  measured  is 
passing.  It  is  our  invariable  rule  to  twist  the  wire  one  complete 
turn.  Mirrors  at  both  ends  of  the  suspension,  in  conjunction  with 
telescopes  and  scales  at  a  distance  of  2  meters,  enable  us  to  de- 
tennine  when  the  twist  of  the  wire  is  as  desired.  At  the  distence 
chosen,  1  mm  on  the  scale,  as  viewed  through  the  telescope,  cor- 
responds to  1/26,133  of  a  turn.  An  error  of  1/250,000  of  a  turn 
would  be  easy  to  detect.  -  The  real  difficulty  in  our  measurements 
is  in  the  wire,  however,  for  elastic  fatigue  and  subpermanent  set 
of  the  wire  have  caused  ns  much  trouble,  and  are  still  interfering 
with  our  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  The  suspending  wire  ia 
permanently  soldered  into  a  small  brass  rod  at  one  end  and  a 
larger  brass  cylinder  at  the  other  end.  The  braes  rod  may  be 
coupled  to  the  suspended  coil,  in  which  case  the  larger  brass  cylin- 
der is  held  in  the  torsion  head.  To  obtain  the  torsional  constant 
of  the  wire,  we  torn  the  wire  end  for  end,  load  the  wire  with  a 
total  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  suspended  coil,  by  adding  a  hollow 
brass  cylinder  which  closely  fits  the  cylinder  soldered  to  the  wire, 
and  clamp  the  brass  rod  in  a  support.     Wo  then  determine  the 

8.  A.  Gntj,  "  Theory  and  Pract.  Abaol.  Hew.  in  Elect  ft  Mag;,"  Vol.  II, 
purt  I,  p.  X75.    AIM  PattenoD,  PJiyt.  fier,  IWO. 
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period  of  tomonol  Tibration  of  the  ByBtem.     The  moment  of  in- 
ertia of  the  B}«tein  need  is  2251.11  gm  —  cm*,  made  up  aa  follows : 

Hollow  cylinder   2241.65  gm  —  cm» 

Inner  cylinder   9.39 

Mirror 07 

3251.11 


The  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  the  combined  outer  and  inner 
cylinders  is  V^  ^'^  ^i  ^'^  arrangement  which  gives  the  same  mo- 
ment of  inertia  about  all  axes  passing  through  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  cylinder.  This  insurea  freedom  from  error  if  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  differs  from  the  axis  of  suspension.  In  aetual 
fact  no  appreciable  difference  between  these  axes  occurs.  The 
same  cylinder  was  used  by  Patterson  and  Guthe  (page  2),  who  also 
used  a  second  cylinder  of  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  which  gave  concordant  results,  thus  making  it  probable 
that  the  cylinders  were  free  from  blow-holee,  which  would  hardly 
have  had  equal  effects  in  both  cylinders.  We  have  used  both  phos- 
phor bronze  and  eteel  wires  for  the  suspension.  The  phosphor 
bronze  wires  had  diameters  about  1/3  of  a  mm  (0.30,  0.33,  and 
0.3S).  The  steel  w'ire  was  0.28  mm  in  diameter.  Our  instrument 
is  arranged  to  hold  a  suspension  wire  from  90  cm  to  115  cm  long. 
The  length  of  wire  should  preferably  be  chosen  so  aa  to  make  the 
torque  with  one  complete  turn  approximately  that  of  the  coils 
when  the  cnrrent  through  the  instrument  causes  over  the  standard 
resistance  a  potential  difference  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  cell 
under  test.  This  tends  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  any  errors  in  the 
calibration  of  the  potentiometer.  We  have  concluded  to  lengthen 
the  suspension  wire  to  about  S  meters,  using  a  wire  of  some- 
what larger  diameter.  For  one  complete  turn  the  torque  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  length  and  directly  proportional  to 
the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter;  and  consequently  a  twist  of 
one  turn  for  the  longer  wire  will  cause  much  reduced 
shear  in  the  wire,  and  we  believe  that  by  this  means  the  effects 
of  elastic  fatigue  and  subpermanent  set  will  be  materially  re- 
duced. The  effect  of  the  set  of  the  wire  is  to  reduce  the  effective 
twist.  As  the  square  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  twist 
of  the  wire  necessary  to  hold  the  coil  in  its  initial  position,  we 
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see  that  an  error  is  the  effectiTe  twist  of  1  per  cent  correspoada 
to  an  error  in  the  current  of  i  per  cent;  or,  with  the  telescope  and 
scale  at  2  m  distance,  1  cm  error  is  equivalent  to  an  error  in  the 
current  of  about  1  in  5000  {more  eiactly,  1  in  5026.6).  The 
usual  efEect  of  the  elastic  fati^e  has  been  to  make  the  zero  change 
by  abont  3  to  4  cm.  With  repeated  twists  in  the  same  direction 
the  uncertainty  reduces  to  about  1  cm;  but  the  question  arises, 
"Is  the  rigidity  of  the  wire  the  same  as  when  ondergoing  tor- 
sional vibrations?"  We  hope  soon  to  reduce  the  elastic  fatigne  to 
such  ft  degree  that  we  may  feel  safe  in  assuming  the  rigidity  to  be 
the  same  under  both  conditionB. 

We  chose  plaster  of  paris  cylinders  to  hold  t^e  coils  after  ex- 
perimenting with  wood,  vulcanite,  and  porcelain.  Dr.  Guthe  was 
still  with  us  when  we  chose  plaster  of  pans  for  the  support  of  the 
fixed  coil,  and  he  and  one  of  us  made  a  aeries  of  tests  as  to  the 
magnetic  neutrality  of  the  plaster  of  pans.  It  appeared  to  be 
almost  perfectly  inert.  Since  making  the  suspended  cylinder  of 
plaster  of  paris,  two  other  tests  have  been  made.  In  one  the 
flinders  were  placed  with  axes  at  45  deg.  and  the  full  current 
sent  through  the  fixed  coil.  The  movable  cylinder  did  not  turn 
appreciably,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  detect  1/250,000  of  a 
turn.  Xiiter  the  periods  of  torsional  vibration  of  the  suspended 
coQ  were  determined  with  and  without  the  full  current  in  the 
fixed  coil.  The  results  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  are 
85.606  ±  0.001  sec.  for  the  former  and  35.607  ±  0.001  sec.  for  the 
latter.  These  results  agree  within  the  errors  of  observation,  and 
we  conclude  that  plaster  of  paris  has  unit  permeability. 

For  one  complete  turn  of  a  wire  on  which  a  mass  of  moment  of 
inertia  K  executes  torsional  vibrations  with  a  complete  period  T 
the  torque  ia 

A  -  -jir  (1) 

The  action  of  a  current  /  (c.g.8.  unite)  through  two  cylin- 
drical coils  for  which  L,  D,  N,  and  I,  d,  n  are  length,  diameter,  and 
number  of  turns  of  conductor  for  each  coil  respectively,  and  where 
L:  D::  I:  d::  ■\/3:  2,  produces  a  torque. 
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Equating  these  torques  and  solving  for  I  ve  obtain 


VJ^+D*  (3) 


In  deriving*  equation  (3),  it  baa  been  assumed  that  the  coils  are 
equiTalent  to  curreot  sheets,  and  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  this 
asBomption  may  be  allowed.  The  fixed  cylinder  is  wound  with 
wire  about  0.069  cm  diameter,  including  a  silk  insulation,  the 
bare  wire  being  0.063  cm  in  diameter.  The  suspended  cylinder 
is  wound  with  a  ribbon  0.0375  cm  thick  and  0.128  cm  wide,  and 
the  spaces  between  turns  are  approximately  the  same  width  as  the 
ribbon.  It  follows  that  one-half  of  the  winding  has  spaces  cor- 
responding to  the  ribbon  on  the  other  half,  so  that  the  average 
effect  ia  that  of  a  current  sheet.  We  hare  assumed  that  it  ia 
propel  to  take  as  the  efFectire  diameter  the  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween the  outer  and  the  inner  diameter;  for,  although  the  torque 
depends  on  the  square  of  the  radius  for  turns  at  various  distances, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  layer  of  the  ribbon  next  to  the  cylinder 
is  relatively  shortened  and  that  this  produces  a  tendency  to  larger 
current  density  near  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  one  item  offsets  the  other  and  that  the  mean  radius  is 
fairly  taken  as  the  arithmetical  mean.  The  lead  wires  from  the 
suspended  coil  to  the  mercury  cups  are  in  the  plane  normal  to 
the  axis  of  the  fixed  coil,  and  in  the  vertic^  plane  through  the 
axis  of  the  suspended  coil.  It  follows  that  they  can  exert  no 
torque  on  the  fixed  coil.  One  mercury  cup  is  over  the  other,  and 
both  are  in  the  line  of  the  suspending  wire.  The  lead  wires  to 
the  mercury  cups  from  outside  are  twisted  together  except  for  the 
short  space  near  the  cups,  where  of  necessity  they  are  separated. 
Want  of  symmetry  here  may  be  eliminated  by  reversing  the  con- 
nection between  the  coils,  and  in  our  work  it  is  always  bo  elimi- 
nated. The  winding  of  the  fixed  coil  is  wire  of  so  small  radius  that 
the  ripples  in  the  magnetic  field  cannot  he  appreciable.  The  arith- 
metical mean  between  the  outer  and  inner  radii  of  the  coil  is  taken 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sus- 
pended coil.  The  lead  wires  to  the  fixed  coil  go  to  the  ends  of  an 
element  of  the  cylinder  level  with  the  axis,  and  are  twisted  together 
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except  for  a  piece  parallel  and  near  to  this  element.  TMb  piece 
can  prodnce  no  torque  about  a  vertical  axla,  and  besides  its  effect 
is  alwajB  equal  and  opposite  in  amount  in  Bymmetrically  placed 
elements  of  the  suspended  coiL 

The  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  is  eliminated  by  the  re- 
Tersal  of  the  current  through  the  whole  instrument  We,  there- 
fore, obtain  balances  with  all  possible  permutations  of  the  current 
in  the  two  coils  —  four  balances  in  all.  The  differences  among 
these  four  are  appreciable,  but  of  very  small  magnitude. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  effect  of  elastic  fatigue 
in  the  siispension  to  smaller  values,  we  shall  hope  to  leach  resulta 
accurate  to  at  least  one  part  in  5000.  For  the  present  we  are  only 
prepared  to  say  that  the  legalized  value  of  the  e,m.f.  of  the  Clark 
cell  (1.434  volts  under  standard  conditions)  is  too  high. 

Chaihiuit  Nichols:  Are  thare  any  remarks  upon  thii  paper  o!  Pnv 
fesBoni  Carhart  and  Patterson  T  If  there  arc  not,  we  will  listen  to  the 
paper  of  Doctor  Wolff  on  "International  Electric  UnitA." 

DooTOB  Wolft:  The  object  of  thia  paper  ia  to  briefly  review  the  work 
of  the  previotu  Congressea,  to  bring  together  the  laws  enacted  hy  tha 
vkrioua  govemnieiitfl.  to  net  forth  their  inconsistenciea.  and  to  point  oat 
the  need  ol  Mme  ution  which  will  bring  ahoot  international  unilormi^. 
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THE  SOCALLED  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRICAL 
UNITS. 


BY  DR.  FRANK  A.  WOLFF,  National  Butmu  of  Btaadardt. 


Ab  one  of  the  most  important  queetions  likel;  to  be  considered  by 
the  St.  Louis  Intematioiial  Electrical  Congrees  will  be  that  of 
redefining  the  fundamental  electrical  units  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  time,  to  briefly  review  the  efforts  vhich  have  thos 
far  been  made  to  bring  about  international  uniformity  in  this 
respect. 

The  need  of  a  definite  and  univerBal  system  of  electrical  tmita 
was  early  recognized,  and  became  a  necessity  as  soon  aa  industrial 
applications  of  electricity  were  made.  At  first  the  principal  meas- 
nrements  were  those  of  resistance  (line  resistance,  insulation  re- 
sistance, measurements  for  the  location  of  faults,  etc).  These 
were  expressed  in  terms  of  some  entirely  arbitrary  standard,  such 
as  the  Tesistance  of  a  given  length  of  an  iron  or  copper  wire  of 
given  cross-eection.  This  naturally  led  to  a  great  multiplicify  of 
units,  none  of  which  ever  gained  general  acceptance. 

In  1848  Jacob!  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  adopt  as  a  universal  standard  the  resistance  of  a  certain  piece 
of  wire,  copies  having  the  same  resistance  being  easily  constructid, 
Jacobi  carried  this  suggestion  into  practice  by  sending  copies  of  his 
standard,  since  known  as  "  Jacobi'e  Etalon  ",  to  the  leading  physi- 
ciets  of  tiiat  period. 

In  1860  Werner  von  Siemens  proposed  as  a  standard  of  resistance 
the  resistance,  at  0  deg.  <7.,  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  a  uniform 
croBs^ection  of  1  sq.  mm  and  1  m  in  length. 

In  1861  a  committee  composed  of  the  most  eminent  Englioh 
physicists  was  appointed  by  the  British  Assodation  to  consider  the 
question  of  standards  of  electrical  resistance.  The  leading  foreign 
physicists  were  invited  to  offer  suggestions,  and  various  special  in- 
vestigations of  the  problems  with  which  the  committee  was  con- 
fronted were  undertaken  by  its  members. 

It  was  decided  that  the  unit  of  resistance  should  be  defined  in 

terms  of  the  Qause-Weber  absolute  system  of  electromagnetic  nnitl, 
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vhich  had  already  leceiTed  such  well-merited  recognition ;  but  since 
this  unit  was  inconTenieotly  small  it  was  decided  to  define  the  prac- 
tical unit  as  an  integral  decimal  multiple  of  the  same. 

The  value  of  the  unit  depends  upon  the  units  of  length,  maee  and 
time  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  system.  Those  chosen  by  Qauss 
and  Weber  were  the  millimeter,  milligram  and  second;  while  in 
England  efforts  were  being  made  to  eetablisb  an  absolute  system  for 
the  definition  of  all  physical  units,  for  which  the  fundamental  unite 
of  Weber  were  of  inconvenient  magnitude,  and  for  which  the 
centimetre,  gramme,  and  second  were  finally  adopted  (the  c  g.  a. 
system). 

The  practical  nnit  of  resistance  in  this  system  was  defined  as  10* 
c.  g.  s.  electromagnetic  units,  and  while  this  definition  fixes  the 
unit  theoretically,  it  can  only  be  applied  in  practice  by  the  meas- 
urement of  some  particular  resistance  in  absolute  measure.  This 
requires  the  construction  of  especially  designed  apparatm,  with 
which  measurements  lying  within  a  very  limited  range  may  l>e 
made;  the  determination  of  its  instrumental  constants  most  fre- 
quently JnToIving  tedious  mathematical  approximations,  and  tlie 
elimination  of  errors  of  observation.  With  all  possible  precautions 
the  errors  of  such  methods  exceed,  even  today,  a  hundred-fold  the 
relative  errors  in  resistance  comparisons. 

Investigations  were,  therefore,  made  to  determine  whether  the 
absolute  unit  of  resbtance  could  be  accurately  defined  in  terms  of 
the  resistance  of  a  definite  portion  of  a  definite  substance.  The 
electrical  properties  of  alloys  and  pure  metals  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
states,  were  studied  with  this  end  in  view.  On  acconst  of  the 
excessive  influence,  on  the  resistance,  of  even  small  quantities  of 
impurities  in  metals  of  the  highest  obtainable  purity,  and  of  smali 
variations  in  the  composition  of  alloys,  the  choice  was  greatly 
limited.  It  was  found,  in  addition,  that  solid  metals  had  to  be  re- 
jected on  account  of  the  marked  influence  of  physical  changes  pro- 
duced by  annealing,  hardening,  drawing,  bending,  etc. 

Kercury,  already  recommended  by  Siemens,  was,  therefore,  the 
only  material  to  be  further  considered,  but  was  also  rejected  for 
two  reasons,  viz..  the  large  differences  found  to  exist  between  coils 
Bnpposedly  adjusted  to  different  Qerman  mercurial  standards,  and 
differences  between  a  number  of  mercurial  standards  constmcted 
by  members  of  the  committee. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  the  alternative  method 
of  constructing  material  standards  adjusted  with  reference  to  the 
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KlMolnte  unit.  In  this  connection  a  special  fonn  of  reeiataiice 
standard  known  aa  the  B.  A.  type  was  designed,  and  after  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  constancy  of  a  number  of  new  alloys  in  addition 
to  many  already  in  use,  one  containing  two  parts  by  weight  of  ailvet 
to  one  part  by  weight  of  platinum  was  finally  selected  as  beet  meet- 
ing all  requirements. 

In  1863  and  1861  the  values  of  certain  coils  were  determineil 
in  absolute  units  by  one  of  the  methods  proposed  by  Weber^  and 
from  these  measurements  the  "  B.  A."  unit  waa  derived.  A  nnmber 
of  copies  were  isBued,  gratis,  by  the  Association,  and  in  additioii 
arrangements  were  made  for  eupplyiug  others  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  B.  A.  unit  aoon  gained  general  acceptance  in  the  EngU^b 
speaking  countries,  while  the  Siemens  unit  still  retsined  its  suprem- 
acy on  the  Continent. 

No  action  was  at  that  time  taken  by  the  British  Association  com- 
mittee to  define  the  unita  of  current  and  electromotive  force  fur- 
ther than  in  terms  of  the  c.  g.  e.  system.  The  currents  to  be  meas- 
ured were  all  relatively  amall,  and  were  usually  measured  by  means 
of  a  tangent  galvanometer  with  a  sufficient  accuracy.  Electro- 
motive forces  were  seldom  measured,  and  then  usually  in  terms  of 
the  Daniell  cell.  In  IS'J'S  Latimer  Clark  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  superiority  of  the  cell  which  now  bears  hif 
name,  recommending  it  as  a  suitable  standard  of  electromotive 
force,  but  no  definite  action  waa  taken  by  the  committee. 

In  1878  it  was  shown  by  Professor  H.  A.  Rowland  that  the  B.  A. 
unit  was  in  error  by  more  than  1  per  cent,  and  soon  after  the 
existence  of  a  discrepancy  of  this  magnitude  waa  verified  by  a 
nnmber  of  other  investigators. 

In  1881  ft  call  was  issued  by  the  French  Government  for  sp  Inter- 
national Electrical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  first 
International  Electrical  Exposition  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  definitions  of  the  electrical  units  which  might  serve  n"  a 
basis  for  legislative  enactments.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of 
mercurial  standards  had  been  constructed  and  had  been  found  to 
be  in  satisfactory  agreement;  moreover,  the  results  of  most  of  the 
absolute  determinations  had  been  referred  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  Siemena  unit. 

The  Paris  Congresa,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  practical 
electrical  units  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  units  of  the  c.  g.  s.  system 
of  electromagnetic  units,  and  that  the  unit  of  reiiistance  be  repre- 
sented by  a  column  of  mercury  1  sq.  mm  in  cross-section,  at  the 
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tempentnre  of  0  deg.  C,  of  a  length  to  be  determined  b;  an  inter- 
national conuniasion  appointed  for  this  purpose,  aa  appears  in  the 
folIoTiDg  Tesolutionp : — 

RisoLUTuma  or  thk  iNTraSAHonAL  Cohobess  ot  EuxTmciAira,  Pabis, 
1891. 

1 )  That  the  o.  g.  a.  ayatan  of  electromagnetic  unit*  be  adopted  a*  the 
fnndamental  mi  Its. 

2)  That  tfae  practical  Tmlta,  the  ohm  and  the  Tolt,  preserve  their  pre- 
Tlcms  defluitions,   los  and  IQS  c.  g.  a.  miita  respectirely. 

3)  That  the  unit  ol  resiatance,  the  ohm,  be  lepreaeuted  by  a  column  of 
mertniiy  I  aq.  mm  in  crosa-iectlon  at  the  temperature  of  0  deg.  C. 

i)  Tbi,t  an  international  commiaaion  be  charged  with  the  determination, 
by  new  experiments,  of  the  length  of  the  mercury  column  1  aq.  mm  in 
eroea-section,  at  a  temperature  of  0  ieg.  C,  representing  the  ohm. 

5)  That  the  current  produced  bj  a  volt  in  the  ohm  be  called  an  ampere. 

6)  That  the  quantity  of  electricity  produced  by  a  current  of  1  amper« 
in  one  aecoud  be  called  a  coulomb. 


The  Congress'  also  recommended  the  employment  of  the  carcel 
as  the  standard  for  photometric  comparisone. 

The  international  commission  appointed  in  accordanco  with  para- 
graph 4  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  18S1,  met  at 
Paris  in  1882,  but  definite  action  was  deferred  until  two  jears 
later,  when  the  following  definitions  were  aoaniuiously  rccom- 
i.wnded : — 

The  legal  ohm  ia  the  reaiatanee  of  a  column  of  mercury  1  aq.  mm  In 
eroaa-aectlon,  and  106  cm  In  length,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

Tfae  ampere  ia  equal  to  one-tentii  of  a  c.  g.  a.  unit,  of  the  dectromag' 
netic  ayatcm. 

The  volt  ia  the  electromotive  force  which  will  maintain  a  current  of  1 
ampere  in  a  oondnotoT  of  which  the  reeiatanoe-  ia  a  legal  ohm. 

The  value  adopted  for  the  length  of  the  mercurial  column  was 
taken  as  106  cm,  notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  best  results 
were  very  close  to  106.3  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  adopt 
a  value  known  to  be  true  to  the  nearest  centimeter  for  a  period  of 
10  years.  On  account  of  this  uncertainty,  no  steps  were  actually 
taken  by  the  various  governments  represented. 

The  conference  also  adopted  as  the  unit  of  light  3f  any  color 
the  quantity  of  such  light  emitted  in  a  perpendicular  direction  by 
1  sq.  cm  of  molten  platinum  at  the  temperature  of  solidification; 

1.  For  the  sake  of  oompleteneaa  the  recommendationa  of  the  various 
Internationa)  RlectricaJ  CoBgreaaea  on  photonutrio  atandarda  are  included 
in  the  aummarr* 
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and  as  the  practical  unit  of  white  light  the  total  quazititv  of 
light  emitted  perpendicalarly  by  the  same  source. 

In  188D  a  eecoDd  iDtematlonal  cougresB  of  electricians  was  held 
at  Paris,  hy  which  the  following  definitions  were  adopted : — 

Tbe  joule,  the  practical  unit  of  energy,  is  equal  to  IOt  e.  g.  ■.  uniU. 
It  ii  equal  to  the  energy  dlsennged  as  heat  in  one  second  by  a  cnrrent  o( 
1  ampere  flowing  throu^  a  resubance  of  1  ohm. 

The  practical  unit  of  power  la  Uie  watt.  The  watt  ii  equal  to  10* 
c.  g.  a.  unite,  and  la  the  power  of  one  Joule  per  aeeond. 


The  CongresB  recommended  that  the  power  of  machines  be  ex- 
pressed in  kilowatts  instead  of  in  horse-power. 

It  adopted  also,  as  the  photometric  standard,  the  "  hougle  deci- 
mal," defined  as  one-twentieth  of  the  Violle  plat^nm  standard 
adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1884. 

The  following  definitions  were  also  adopted: — 

The  period  of  an  alternating  current  is  the  duration  of  a  complete  oaell- 
lation. 

Hie  frequency  ia  the  number  of  periods  per  second. 

The  mean  intensity  is  defined  as  the  mean  value  of  the  current  during 
a  oomplete  period,  without  reference  to  ite  'iga. 

Tlie  effective  intensity  is  the  square  root  of  its  mean-squared  value. 

Tbe  effective  electromotive  force  b  the  square  root  of  ita  mean-squared 

The  apparent  resistance  is  the  factor  by  which  the  effective  current  muat 
be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  effective  electromotive  force. 

The  positive  pole  Of  a  storage  oell  is  that  which  is  connected  to  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  a  djiuuno  in  charging,  and  which  is  tlie  positive  pole  during 
its  discharge. 

In  addition,  the  question  of  defining  and  naming  practical  mag- 
netic unite  was  discussed.  The  definition  proposed  for  the  unit  of 
field  intensity  was  the  intensity  of  a  uniform  field  which  would 
produce  an  electromotive  force  of  1  volt  in  a  conductor  1  em  in 
length  normally  cutting  the  lines  of  force  with  a  velocity  of  1  cm 
per  second.  The  name  proposed  for  this  unit  was  the  "Gauss;" 
and  as  the  unit  which  is  equal  to  10*  c.  g.  s.  units  does  not  cor- 
respond to  field  intensities  ordinarily  dealt  with,  the  micro-Gausd 
was  suggested  for  ordinary  use. 

The  Web^,  defined  as  10*  c.  g.  s.  units,  was  proposed  as  the  unit 
of  magnetic  flnx. 

THo  definite  action  was,  however,  taken  by  tlie  Congre^  on  either 
of  these  units. 

The  increased  accuracy  obtainable  by  the  use  of  apparatus  of 
improved  construction,  and  by  refinements  in  the  methods  em- 
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plc^red,  led  to  a  much  closer  agreement  of  tlie  various  redetermina- 
tions of  the  absolute  electrical  unitfi,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Siemens  unit,  the  Clark  cell,  and  the  electro-chemical  equivalent 
of  silver  in  terms  of  wbich  many  measurements  were  made.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  electrical  industries  also  called  for 
a  redefinition  of  the  units,  and  the  legalization  of  sueh  defi- 
nitions. 

Iq  December,  1S90,  a  committee  vras  appointed  by  the  English 
Board  of  Trade  to  consider  what  action  should  be  token  by  the 
Board  with  a  view  to  causing  new  denominations  of  standards  for 
the  measurements  of  electricity  for  use  for  trade  to  be  made  nnd 
duly  verified.  The  members  of  this  committee  consisted  of  two 
representatives  each  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  General  Foet- 
OfRce,  the  Boyal  Society,  the  British  Association,  nnd  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers. 

A  set  of  resolutions  embodying  the  proposals  which  appeared  to 
be  desirable  were  drafted,  and  copies  of  the  same  were  submitted  to 
the  various  interests  for  criticism.  These  resolutions  also  cm- 
bodied  proposals  for  standards  of  resistance,  current,  and  clectro- 
notive  forw. 

In  1891  a  oommittee  was  appointed  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  to  report  on  units  and  standards.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  made  in  June,  1891,  which  deah  mainly 
with  magnetic  unite,  is  as  follows : — 

Tour  committee,  considering  that  authorized  and  recognized  names  for 
four  practical  e1ectroin«jrnetic  unit«,  at  preient  unentitled,  are  needed 
by  eltK^rienl  en^eere  in  this  ai  well  as  in  other  countries,  for  dealin<; 
eonvenientl;  with  magnetic  circuits  in  anatjTBii,  discussion,  and  design, 
recommends  to  the  Institute  the  four  units  as  appended  in  detsil,  of  msK- 
n«(«mot!ve  force,  reluctance,  flux,  and  flux-density,  in  the  hope  that  if 
favorab];  considered,  the  Institnte  ma;  furUier  the  endeavors  of  the  next 
International  Electrical  Congreas  tairard  iecorlng  for  them  universally 
Teeognised  titles. 


1st.  itaff««tomotii)e  Force;  or  difference  of  magnetic  potential. 

Simple  definition. —  The  analf^^e  in  a  magnetic  circuit  of  voltage  In  an 
dertrie  circuit. 

Strict  definition. —  The  nagnetomotiTe  force  in  a  magnetic  dreolt  is  four 
K  multiplied  by  the  flow  of  current  linked  with  that  circuit. 

The  magnetomotive  force  between  two  points  connected  by  a  line  is  the 
line  integral  of  magnetic  force  along  that  line.  Difference  of  magnetic 
potential  constitutea  magnetomotive  force. 

Electromagnetic  dimensional  formula,  L^'^'^     . 

The  alwolut*  unit  of  m.  m.  f .  is  -j-  x  unit  current  of  one  turn. 
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Tbit  pnicUoal  unit  ia  -7^  s  ampere  of  one  turn,  or  one-Unth  of  the 
•bsolute  unit  —  i.  e.,  0.0TB6  ftmpere-tum  ffivei  the  unit.  Tha  prefix  kilo- 
would  pertuipH  be  occtuionally  used  for  practical  applications. 

2nd.  Magnttio  Plvw. 

Simple  deflnitiou. —  Total  number  of  linei  of  force  or  total  field. 

Strict  definition. —  The  magnetic  fiux  tbroush  a  surface  bounded  by  a 
closed  curve  is  the  surface  bitegral  of  maguetic  induction  taken  over  tha 
bounded  surface,  and  whan  produced  b;  a  current  ia  also  equal  to  the  line 
iut^ral  of  tiie  rector  potential  of  the  current  taken  around  the  boundary. 

Thfr  uniform  and  unit  time  rate  of  change  in  flux  through  a  cloaed 
magnetic  circuit  eatabiiahea  unit  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit. 

Electromagnetic  dimensional  formula,  L'M'T. 

The  absolute  unit  is  one  c  g.  s.  line  of  inducUon. 

The  practical  unit  ia  108  c.  g.  s.  lines. 

Fluxes  range  in  present  practical  work  from  100  to  100,000,000  e.  g.  a. 
Ilneo,  and  the  working  units  would  perhaps  prefix  miUi-  and  micro-. 

3d.  Uagnelia  Intetuitv,  or  induction  density. 

Simple  definition. —  Flux  per  sq.  cm. 

Strict  deSnition. —  The  induction  density  at  a  point  within  an  element 
of  aurface  is  the  surface  differential  of  the  flux  at  that  point. 

Electromagnetic  dimenaional  formula,  L*M>T 

Abaolute  unit,  one  c.  g.  a.  line  per  sq.  cm. 

Practical  unit,  108  c.  g.  s.  lines  per  sq.  cm. 

In  practice,  excluding  the  earth's  field,  intensities  range  from  100  to 
20,000  linee  per  sq.  em.,  and  the  working  unit  would  perhaps  have  tha 
prefix  mllli-  or  micro-. 

4th.  Uagnetio  Ji«luetanc«. 

Definition. —  Unit  reluctance  In  a  maguetic  circuit  permits  unit  mag- 
netic flux  to  traverse  it  under  the  action  of  unit  magnetomotive  force. 

Dimensional  formula,  L-'M^T*. 

The  practical  unit  is  I0-*  the  absolute  unit. 

Reluctances  vary  in  present  practical  work  from  100,000  to  100,000,000 
of  these  practical  units,  ao  that  the  working  unit  would  perhaps  employ 
the  prefix  mega-. 

There  were  considerable  difFerences  of  opinioD  nianifested  in 
tbe  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  the  report.  And  definite 
action  thereon  was  pofttiwned. 

At  the  Frankfort  International  Electrical  Congre«8,  in  Septem- 
ber,  1891,  the  question  of  naming  and  defining  tlie  raaguctie  unite 
was  brought  up.  The  names  Gauss  and  Weber,  for  field  intensity 
and  flux,  respectively  appeared  t«  meet  with  general  approval,  but 
there  was  considerable  disagreement  as  to  what  their  numerical 
valnes  should  be,  10*  being  apparently  preferred  for  both. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  allowed  for  consideratioa,  no  deAnite 
action  was  talcen. 

In  connecticm  with  the  British  Association  meeting  in  Edinbor- 
ongh  in  1898,  a  conference  was  held,  attended  by  Helmholtz,  Guil- 
lanme,  and  others,  to  discuss  the  Board  of  Trade  Beport,  which  was 
submitted  at  the  meeting.  It  was  resolved  to  adopt  for  the  length 
of  tbe  mercurial  column  106.3  cms,  and  to  express  the  mass  of 
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the  column  of  constant  croes-section  instead  of  the  cross-sectional 
area  of  1  sq.  nun.  Final  action  was  deferred  to  await  the  decision 
of  the  Chicago  International  Electrical  Congress,  arrangements 
for  which  had  then  been  made. 

This  Congress,  to  which  the  various  govenmients  were  invited 
to  send  delegates,  met  in  1693.  The  governments  repreaented  were; 
United  States;  Great  Britain;  France;  Italy;  Germany;  lloxico; 
Austria;  Switzerland;  Sweden;  and  British  Jforlh  America.  Piof. 
yon  Helmholtz  was  made  Honorarj'  President  of  the  Congress,  and 
Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Delegates.  A 
Chamber  of  Delegates  was  organized  composed  of  the  official  dele- 
gates of  the  various  governments  represented,  by  which  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted  after  six  days'  delibei-ation : — 


S«m>lved,  That  the  sereral  t^vemmeiLtB  representM  by  the  delegates  of 
thU  International  C«ngreii  of  ElectricianB  be,  and  thej  are  her^y,  recom. 
mended  to  formally  adopt  as  legal  units  of  electrical  measure  tJie 
following : 

Ohm.  As  a  unit  oE  resistance,  the  international  ohm,  which  is  based 
upon  the  ohm  equal  to  10>  units  of  resistance  of  the  c.  g.  a.  system  of 
electromagnetic  units,  and  is  represented  by  the  resistance  offered  to  an 
unvaryiiw  electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice  14.4521  grammes  in  mass,  of  a  constant  croM-sectional  area 
and  of  the  length  of  106.3  cms. 

Ampere.  As  a  unit  of  current,  the  tntemattonal  ampere,  which  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  unit  of  current  of  the  c.  g.  a.  eyttem  of  electroma^etio  units, 
and  which  is  represented  sufficiently  wull  for  practical  use  by  the  un- 
varying current  which,  when  piutaed  through  a  solutioa  of  nitrate  of  silver 
In  water,  and  in  accordance  with  accompanying  specifications,  deposits 
silver  at  the  rate  of  0.001118  of  a  gramme  per  second. 

7oIf.  As  a  unit  of  electromotive  forc«,  the  international  volt,  which 
is  the  electromotive  force  that,  steadily  applied  to  a  conductor  whose 
resistance  is  1  international  ohm,  wilt  produce  a  current  of  1  international 


s  Clark's  cell,  at  a  temperature  of  16  deg.  C,  and  prepared  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  accompanying  specifications. 

Coulomb.  As  a  unit  of  quantity,  the  international  coulomb,  which  Is 
the  quantity  of  electricity  transferred  l^  a  current  of  1  international 
ampere  in  one  second. 

Farad.  As  a  unit  of  capacity,  the  interwtlional  farad,  which  is  the 
capacity  of  a  condenser  charged  to  a  potential  of  1  iutemational  volt  by  1 
international  coulomb  of  electricity. 

Joule.  As  a  unit  of  work,  the  joule,  which  is  equal  to  10''  units  of  work 
in  the  e.  g.  s.  system,  and  which  is  represented  sufSciently  well  for  practioU 
vse  by  the  energy  expended  in  one  second  by  an  international  ampere  in 
an  international  ohm. 

Watt.  As  a  unit  of  power,  the  imtt,  which  Is  equal  b>  10'  unite  of 
power  in  the  c.  g.  t.  system,  and  which  is  represented  sufficiently  well  for 
practical  use  by  work  done  at  the  rate  of  1  joule  per  second. 
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t  1  amperfr 

BpaiifivatUmv. 

In  the  following  specificationB  the  term  Bilver  Toltamet«r  means  the 
arranRement  of  apparatus  hj  means  of  which  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water.  Tlie  silver  voltameter 
measures  the  total  electrical  quantitj  which  has  passed  during  the  time 
of  the  e.^periment,  and  b;  noting  this  time  the  time  averase  of  IJie  current, 
or  if  the  current  has  been  kept  constant,  the  current  itself  can  be  deduced. 

In  employing  the  silver  voltameter  to  measure  currents  of  about  ) 
ampere,  the  fojlowine  arrangements  should  be  adopted: 

The  kathode  on  which  the  silver  is  to  be  dej»>sit«d  should  take  the  form 
of  a  platinum  bowl  not  less  than  10  cms  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  5  cm» 
in  depth. 

The  anode  should  be  a  p)at«  of  pure  silver  some  30  sq.  cms  in  area  and 
2  or  3  mms  in  thickness. 

This  is  supported  horizontally  in  the  liquid  near  the  top  of  the  solution 
by  a  platinum  wire  passed  through  holes  in  the  plat«  at  opposite  comen. 
To  prevent  the  disintegrated  silver  which  is  forraed  on  the  anode  from 
falling  on  to  the  kathode,  the  anode  should  be  wrapped  round  with  pure 
filter  pnper,  secured  at  the  back  with  sealing  wax. 

The  liquid  should  conaist  of  a  neutral  solution  of  pure  silver  nitrate, 
containing  about  IS  parts  by  weight  of  the  nitrate  to  S5  parts  of  water. 

The  resistance  of  the  voltameter  changes  somewhat  as  the  current 
paaseB.  To  prevent  these  changes  having  too  great  an  effect  on  the  cur- 
rent, some  resistance  besides  that  of  the  voltameter  should  be  inserted  in 
the  circuit.  The  total  metallic  resistance  of  the  circnit  should  not  be  less 
than  10  ohms. 

SPBClrlCATIONB  FOB-  THE  ClahK  CeIX. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Helinholtz,  Ayrton,  and  Car- 
hart,  was  appointed  to  prepare  specifications  for  the  Clarfs  cell. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  von  Helmholtz  no  report  was'  ever  made  by 
this  committee. 

MaQNEIIO  tTNITS. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  for  magnetic  unite  the  e.  g.  b. 
system  be  commended,  and  that  for  the  present  no  names  be  giren 
to  these  units. 

Photometeio  Standaedb. 

A  rcBotution  was  adopted  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  while  recognizing  the  great  pn^resft 
realized  in  the  standard  lamp  of  von  HelTner-Alteneck,  and  the  very  im- 
portant researches  made  at  the  Beichsanstalt,  also  reeognizes  that  other 
standards  have  been  proposed  and  are  now  being  tried,  and  that  thera  are 
serious  objections  to  every  kind  of  standard,  in  which  an  open  flame  Is 
employed.  It  is,  therefore,  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  at  the 
present  time  of  either  the  von  Heflner  lamp  or  the  pentane  lamp,  but 
recommends  that  all  nations  be  invited  to  make  researches  in  common  on 
well-defined  practical  standards,  and  on  the  oonvenient  realization  of  the 
absolute  unit 
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-In  tfarch,  1900,  the  following  lesolution  ^as  adopted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers : — 

Movtd,  Thtt  the  coiamittee  on  units  and  standards  be  requested  to 
investigate  and  report  at  the  enauiog  meeting  in  regard  to  the  advU- 
ability  ot  the  following: 

1.  The  giving  of  names  tc  the  ftbBolute  unite  of  the  electrostatic  and 
electromagnetic  Bystems. 

Y..  'llie  aenntacions,  b;  means  of  prefixes,  of  multiples  of  such  units 

3.  The  rationalization  of  the  present  system  by  means  of  taking  the 
absolute  unit  of  magnetism  as  equal  to  the  present  magnetic  line,  and  the 
absolute  unit  of  difference  of  magnetic  potential  as  equal  to  the  present 
absolute  unit  of  current-turn. 

4.  The  advisability  of  taking  up  any  or  all  of  the  above  matters  at  the 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Paris  Uiis  year. 

In  May,  1900,  the  following  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
by  the  Institute: — 

1.  We  consider  that  there  is  need  for  names  for  the  absolute  c.  g.  s. 
units  in  the  electrostatic  and  the  electromagnetic  systems ;  also  for  suit- 
able prefixes  to  denote  decimal  multiples  and  submultiples  of  these  tutta, 
in  supplement  and  addition  to  those  alrenily  in  commoD  use. 

2.  That  the  International  Electrical  Congress  convening  this  year  at 
Paris  should  be  urged  to  bestow  the  above-mentioned  names  and  create  said 
decimal  preflxes. 

3.  That  much  advantage  would  accrue  to  a  universal  "  rationalisation  " 
of  electric  and  magnetic  units,  and  that  the  Consress  be  requested  to  con* 
eider  the  means  and  advisability  of  such  "  Tationalization." 

4.  That  we  recommend  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  brought  up  as 
a  topic  for  general  discussion  at  the  approaching  general  meeting  of  th« 
Institute  In  Philadelphia. 

(Signed)     F.  B.  Cbocksb 
W.  E.  Oeybb 
G.  A.  Hamilton 
W.  D,  Wbatke 
A.  E.  Kenkellt,  Chairmam, 

Paris  Conoresb,  1900. 

The  lart  official  Congress  was  held  at  Paris  in  August,  1900. 

A  committee  of  Section  1  to  consider  questions  in  reference  to 
the  units  reported  as  follows: — 

The  committee  will  only  take  into  consideration  propositions  not  inrol^ 
ing  niodiflcations  of  the  decisions  of  previous  congresaes. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is  no  actual  need  of  giving  names  to 
all  the  electromagnetic  units. 

However,  owing  to  the  employment,  in  practice,  of  apparatus  giving 
directly  field  intensities  in  c.  g.  s.  units,  the  committee  recommends  giving 
the  name  "  Gauss  "  to  this  c.  g.  s.  unit. 

The  committee  recommends  giving  to  the  unit  of  magnetic  flux,  thtt 
value  of  which  is  subsequently  to  be  fixed,  the  name  "  Maxwell." 

The  report  adopted  by  the  Section,  after  a  spirited  discussion, 
was  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Section  recommends  giving  the  name  "  Gauss "  to  the  c.  g.  >. 
unit  of  magnetic  field  intensity. 

E.  The  Section  reconunends  giving  the  name  "  Maxwell "  to  the  c  g.  B. 
unit  gt  magnetic  flux. 
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These  titiits  vere  given  an  international  character  and  standini^ 
b;  their  adoption  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  oflScial  delegate* 
of  the  varioos  governments,  after  a  atonny  debate. 

PAST  II. 
Thb  Legalization  op  ths  Elbcthical  Units  bt  the  Vabiocb 

GOVBESMBNTfl.' 
Notwithstanding  that  the  resolntions  of  the  Chicago  Congree» 
were  adopted  with  practical  unanimity,  and  might,  therefore,  have 
been  considered  as  in  a  sense  binding  on  the  various  governments, 
up  to  this  date  only  eix  govemmentB,  United  States,  Qreat  Britain, 
Canada,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  have  legislated  on  this 
subject,  and  only  a  few  of  these  have  acted  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Chicago  Congress. 

Discussion  op  Legislation. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  two  countries  have  defined  the  electrical 

units  in  the  same  way.    This  naturally  suggests  that  there  must  be 

good  and  sufficient  reasons,  which  may  in  part  be  traced  to  the 

ineuSiciency  of  the  Chicago  definitions. 

1)  It  is  evident  that  all  three  of  the  units  should  not  be  defined 
in  terms  of  concrete  standards,  connected  as  they  are  by  Ohm's  law 
BO  that  only  two  of  the  three  are  independent,  and  hence  the  third 
should  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  other  two. 

2)  The  two  units  adopted  as  fundamental  should  be  defined 
only  in  terms  of  concrete  standards,  and  not  in  terms  of  the  abso- 
lute unite. 

3)  The  specifications  for  the  silver  voltameter  were  shown  to  be 
inadequate. 

4)  Bedeterminations  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Clark  cell 
nt  15  deg.  C.  in  absolute  measure  indicated  that  this  value  ma 
nearer  1.433  volts  than  1.434  volts. 

However,  the  variations  introduced  in  the  definitions  by  some  of 
the  governments  lead  to  confusion  and  are  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  at  the  Chicago  Congress. 

The  Unit  op  Bebistanob. 
Talcing  the  fundamental  units  up  in  turn,  it  will  he  found  that 
the  unit  of  resistance  legalized  by  the  United  States,  Germany, 
1.  For  copies  ol  the  law*,  lee  Bulletin  No.  I,  Bur«ku  ol  Stajidards. 
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France  and  Canada,  and  the  defimtioiis  in  the  propoeed  Belgian 
and  Swiss  laws,  are  eaeentiall;  the  same  as  those  adopted  at  Chi- 
cago, ditFering  only  in  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  unit  of 
resistance  being  based  on  10'  c.  ^.  s.  units  in  case  of  the  German 
and  French  laws,  and  in  the  pTo^osed  Swiss  and  Belgian  laws. 
In  fact,  it  most  be  admitted  that  th:  i  statement  may  be  regarded  ita 
snperfluoos. 

Austria.  In  Auatria,  on  the  other  band,  the  unit  of  resistanco 
is  defined  as  10*  c  g.  a.  units  of  the  electromagnetic  system,  which 
"  for  practical  purposet  is  to  be  considered  equal  to  the  resistance 
offered  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  by  a  column  of  mercury 
106.3  cms  in  length  and  having  a  mass  of  14.4621  grammes." 
The  nniformity  of  cross-section  is,  curiously,  not  specified. 

England.  In  England,  finally,  the  ohm  is  defined  both  as  having 
the  vaitu  of  10*  in  terms  of  the  centimeter  and  the  second  of  time, 
and  ax  being  represented  by  "  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unTarying 
electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing ice  14.45S1  grammes  in  mass  of  a  constant  cross-sectional  ares 
and  of  a  length  of  106.3  cms".  In  addition,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  unit  of  resistance  and  the  gtandard  of  resisti- 
anoe,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  a  particular  platinum-silver  coil 
preserved  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Electrical  Standardizing  Labora- 
tory, in  London,  and  adjusted  to  represent  the  unit  on  an  assumed 
relation  between  the  standards  of  the  British  AsEociation  and  the 
mercurial  unit,  is  legalized. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  unit  of  resistance  has  been  defined: 

1)  In  terms  of  the  absolute  c.  g.  s.  unit 

2)  In  terms  of  the  mercurial  column. 

3)  In  terms  of  the  resistance  of  a  particular  coJL 

4)  In  terms  of  combinations  of  the  above. 

The  objections  to  the  first  method  have  been  recognized  08  long 
as  the  subject  has  been  under  discussion.  For,  while  the  unit  is 
theoretically  fixed,  resort  must  in  practice  be  had  to  material 
standards,  in  the  absolute  measurement  of  which,  errors  amounting 
to  at  least  0.01  per  cent  are  introduced.  Errors  several  times  as 
great  are  even  met  with  in  different  series  of  observations  with  the 
same  apparatus,  and  the  differenpe  of  the  results  obtained  by  difiier- 
ent  methods  may  differ  still  more. 

To  overcome  this  objection  a  suggestion  was  made  in  1893  by 
Professors  W.  E.  Ayrion,  and  A.  V.  Jones,  that  the  unit  of  resist- 
ance be  defined  in  terms  of  a  particular  Lorenz  apparatus  pre- 
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served  in  a  N^ational  Physical  Laboratory, —  but  even  then  an  nn- 
certainty  of  at  least  0.01  per  cent  would  remain,  if  tbia  practice 
were  adopted  by  a  single  government,  whereas  ito  general  intro- 
duction would  certainly  introduce  greater  differences. 

Another  objection  te  this  method  lies  in  the  limited  range  wittia 
which  accurate  measurements  of  resistance  may  be  made  with  a 
given  apparatus,  so  that  in  practice  the  measurements  would  have 
to  be  referred  to  material  standards  the  constancy  of  which  might 
from  time  to  time  be  checked  to  within  the  above  stated  limit  of 
accuracy. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections  we  find  that  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments have  defined  the  unit  of  resistance  in  terms  of  the  abso- 
lute unit)  indicating  that  the  above  principles  are  not  fully 
appreciated. 

The  accuracy  with  which  resistance  comparisons  can  be  made 
has  for  a  long  time  far  exceeded  the  above  limits,  and  the  need  of 
an  accurate  standard,  reproducible  at  any  time  and  at  any  place  to 
a  higher  degree  of  accuracy,  has  been  recognized,  as  this  would 
enable  measurements  the  world  over  to  be  ezpressed  in  terms  of 
the  same  unit, —  a  result  of  much  greater  importance  than  in  abso- 
lute measure,  with  ite  limited  accuracy.  In  the  definition  of  the 
concrete  standard  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  for  it  a  value  in 
accordance  with  the  best  absolute  measurements.  This  once  done 
with  a  sufiScient  approximation,  the  definition  of  the  concrete 
standard  need  not  be  modified. 

The  meter  was  originally  intended  to  represent  the  one-ten- 
millionths  part  of  the  earth's  quadrant;  but  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion errors  r*f  measurement  were  introduced,  which  will,  however, 
not  affect  the  international  meter  defined  in  terms  of  a  particular 
plattnum-iridium  bar,  of  which  accurate  copies  exist  the  world  over, 
and  to  which  all  linear  measurements  are  referred.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  kilogram  was  intended  to  represent  the  mass  of  a  cubie 
decimeter  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  its  maximum  density; 
but  the  intematiorml  kilogram  is  the  mass  of  a  particular  cylinder 
of  platinum-iridium,  to  which  all  measurements  of  mass  are  re- 
ferred. 

It  has.  therefore,  been  generally  recognized  that  reproducibility 
should  be  the  first  requirement  for  any  international  standard,  and 
this  qualification  is  fulfilled  to  an  eminent  degree  by  the  mercurial 
unit,  as  defined  by  the  Chicago  Congresi?. 

When  this  definition  was  adopted  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
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Aich  mercurial  Btandards  would  be  constructed  by  the  various  gov- 
t-nunents  represented;  but  this  has  been  done  by  only  two, —  Ger- 
many and  England, —  each  of  which  ie  provided  with  an  institution 
equipped  to  undertake  this  task.  The  constructioa  of  primary 
mercurial  standards  is  also  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  more  recently  organized,  and  no  doubt  by  other 
institutions. 

The  mercurial  standards  at  the  Beichsanstalt  agree  with  one  an- 
other to  within  a  few  parts  in  100,000,  as  do  those  of  the  English 
Xational  Physical  Laboratory;  and  it  is,  in  addition,  most  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  standards  «f  the  two  institutionfi  agree  with 
each  other  almost  equally  welL 

There  is,  however,  one  criticism  which  might  still  be  made  of 
the  definition  of  the  unit  of  resistance  in  terras  of  the  mercurial 
nnit  Some  form  of  terminal  must  be  appHed  to  the  tube  to  con- 
nect it  to  the  circuit  containing  the  resistance  standard  with  which 
it  is  to  be  compared.  The  method  used  at  the  Beichsanstalt  con- 
sists in  employing  spherical  bulbs,  each  provided  with  a  current  and 
potential  lead,  which  necessitates  the  application  of  a  correction, 
the  value  of  which  can  be  calculated  approximately  as  Ixird  Ray- 
leigh  haa  shown  or  may  be  experimentally  determined.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  value  experimentally  found  is  less  than  the  minimum 
limit  according  to  Lord  Gayleigh's  calculations,  so  that  a  different 
result  would  be  obtained  according  to  the  correction  factor  em- 
ployed. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  method  which  might,  and  has  been 
used,  of  applying  potential  terminals  to  the  extremities  of  the  tube, 
which  is  provided  with  prolongations  previously  continuous  with 
the  same.  This  method  also  introduces  a  correction  the  value  of 
which  would  depend  upon  a  number  of  conditions. 

In  any  ease,  however,  this  source  of  uncertainty,  although  slight, 
could  be  eliminated  by  specifying  the  approximate  cross-section  or 
length  of  the  tube  representing  the  unit,  the  nature  of  the  termi- 
nals, and  the  magnitude  of  the  correction  factor  to  be  applied. 

The  Unit  of  Gubbent. 
The  Chicago  definition  of  the  smpere  as  one-tenth  of  the  c.  g.  s. 
■unit  has  been  followed  almost  verbatim  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  France  and  Austria,  and  the  specifications  for  the  silver 
voltameter  are  essentially  the  same  except  in  Austria,  where  no 
specifications  have  been  legalized. 
Vol.  I  — XI 
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In  Germany  the  ampere  is  simply  defined  in  terms  of  the  electro- 
chemical equivalent  of  silver,  and  in  addition  the  specifications  for 
the  silver  voltameter  are  considerably  modified. 

The  proposed  Swiss  law  has  been  copied  from  the  law  adopted 
by  Germany. 

The  Belgian  law  differs  from  the  German  law  only  in  that  the 
ampere  is  defined,  not  as  being  equal  to,  but  as  being  sufficiently 
well  represented  for  practical  purpoeea  by  "  the  intensity  of  a  con- 
stant current  which  precipitates  in  one  second  0.001118  grammea 
of  silver  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate." 

In  England  it  is  defined  both  as  one-tenth  of  a  c,  g.  s.  unit,  and 
as  being  represented  by  "  the  unvarying  electric  current  which  when 
passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  specification  appended  hereto  and  marked  A,  de- 
posits silver  at  the  rate  of  0.001118  of  a  gramme  per  second."  In 
addition,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  unit  of  current  and  the 
ttandard  of  current,  the  latter  being  defined  in  terms  of  a  particu- 
lar standard  ampere  balance  preserved  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Elec- 
trical Standardizing  Laboratory. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ampere  is  defined  in  three  distinct 
ways,  and  in  some  cases  the  same  country  has  defined  it  in  two  or 
more  ways.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  if  the  ampere  is  selected  as 
the  second  fundamental  unit  it  should  not  be  defined  in  terms  of 
the  absolute  unit,  but  simply  in  terms  of  the  silver  voltameter,  for 
which,  according  to  a  number  of  investigations  since  1893,  the 
epecifications  are  quite  insufficient,  as  diflerenees  amounting  to 
more  than  0.1  per  cent  may  be  obtained.  The  cause  of  these  varia- 
tions was  first  shown  by  Eahle  at  the  Beichsanstalt  to  be  due  to 
secondary  reactions  in  the  voltameter,  as  indicated  by  differences 
when  freshly  prepared  silver  nitrate  solutions  and  solutions  pre- 
viously used  are  employed.  Hichards,  Collins  and  Heimrod  have 
traced  this  infiuence  to  the  secondary  reactions  at  the  anode,  and 
have  shown  that  they  may  be  reduced  and  possibly  eliminated  by 
surrounding  the  same  with  a  porous  cup  in  which  the  solution  is 
always  kept  at  a  lower  level  than  outside,  to  prevent  diffusion. 

This  subject  has  been  further  investigated  by  Dr.  K.  E.  Gutbe, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  confirmed  the  results  of  Richards, 
Collins  and  Heimrod  and  who  showed,  in  addition,  that  the  sec- 
ondary reactions  at  the  anode  are  further  decreased  by  the  use  of 
8  large  anode,  the  best  results  being  obtained  with  a  silver  plate  in 
contact  with  granulated  silver.    Variations  in  the  results  have  been 
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tttributed  by  Leduc  to  the  filter  paper,  with  which  in  the  older 
forms  the  anode  is  surrounded.  That  the  silver  nitrate  acts  upon 
the  paper  cannot  be  questioned,  but  its  influence  on  the  solution 
can  hardly  explain  the  reBults. 

The  filter  paper,  however,  fails  to  prevent  the  secondary  prod- 
ucts formed  at  the  anode,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
establislied,  from  reaching  the  cathode,  while  the  porous  cup  pre- 
vents it  almost  entirely.  The  results  obtainable  with  the  Richards 
and  the  modified  forms  seem  to  be  reproducible  to  within  about 
one  part  in  20,000,  so  that  unit  current  may  be  defined  in  tenns 
of  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver  to  within  this  order  o£ 
accuracy. 

The  two  arguments  most  frequently  advanced  in  favor  of  con- 
cretely defining  the  ampere,  instead  of  the  volt,  are  as  follows : — 

1)  According  to  Faraday's  laws  of  electrolysis,  the  amount  of 
a  given  metal  deposited  in  a  given  time  by  a  given  current  is  con- 
stant; bat,  while  Faraday's  laws  may  be  fundamental  laws  of 
nature,  as  seen  above,  complications  are  introduced  by  secondary 
Kactions  at  the  electrodes,  which  vary  with  the  metal  and  the  cur- 
rent density  employed.  Constant  results  are,  however,  obtainable 
by  specifying  the  form  and  manner  of  employment  of  tho 
voltameter,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  silver  voltameter. 

2)  Current  intensity  can  be  determined  in  absolute  measure  di- 
rectly by  the  electrodjnamometer,  while  electromotive  force  can 
only  be  measured  directly  in  absolute  units  of  the  electrostatic 
system,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  results  can  he  reduced  to 
electromagnetic  units  depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  "  v," 
the  ratio  of  the  units  of  the  two  systems  or  the  velocity  of  light  is 
known,  and  this  is  uncertain  by  possibly  as  much  as  one  part  in  one 
thousand. 

While  this  argument  would  have  considerable  weight  if  the 
fundamental  units  were  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  their  absolute 
values,  a  practice  which,  as  pointed  out  above,  should  be  abandoned 
entirely,  it  has  little  bearing  on  the  definition  of  either  current  or 
electromotive  force  in  terms  of  a  concrete  standard,  for  which  a 
value  may  be  adopted  which  agrees  with  the  best  results  of  ab^lutc 
current  measurement. 

The  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  defining  the  am- 
pere, instead  of  the  volt,  are  as  follows : — 

1)  With  a  given  silver  voltameter  the  range  is  limited,  and  only 
currents  lying  within  certain  narrow  limits  can  be  accurately 
measured. 
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5)  Enough  time  must  be  allowed  foT  the  deposit  of  at  least  sev- 
eral grammes  of  silver,  so  that  accurate  weighings  may  be  made, 

3)  The  duration  of  the  experiment  must  be  at  least  one-half 
hour,  iu  order  that  the  time  may  be  accurately  measured. 

4)  During  the  experiment  the  current  must  be  kept  constant  by 
continuous  regulation,  or  the  variations  from  its  mean  value  must 
be  determined  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  the  average  value  may 
be  calculated. 

6)  Tedious  double  weighings  must  be  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  silver  deposited. 

6)  The  result  finally  obtained  applies  to  the  average  value  of 
the  current  employed  during  the  experiment,  and  cannot  be  utilized 
for  the  accurate  measurement  of  other  currents  except  by  reference 
to  a  standard  cell  and  a  standard  resistance,  or  to  some  form  of 
apparatus  for  current  measurement,  such  as  the  electrodynamom- 
cter,  in  which  case  the  accuracy  is  not  as  great  as  that  obtained 
by  direct  reference  to  a  standard  cell. 


Unit  op  Electromotive;  Eobob. 

The  definition  of  the  volt  adopted  at  Chicago  has  been  legalized 
almost  verbatim  by  the  United  States,  Canada  and  France.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  it  is  defined  simply  in  terms  of  the  ohm  and 
ampere,  ae  is  also  the  case  in  the  proposed  Swiss  and  Belgian  lava. 

In  England  the  volt  is  defined  as  10'  c  g.  s.  units,  in  terms  of 
the  ohm  and  ampere,  and  in  terms  of  the  Clark  cell.  In  addition,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  unit  of  electromotive  force  and  the 
standard  of  electromotive  force,  the  latter  being  defined  as  the 
1/100  part  of  the  pressure  producing  a  certain  defiection  of  a 
Kelvin  electrostatic  voltmeter  of  the  multicellular  type  preserved 
at  the  Electrical  Standardizing  Laboratory  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Here  again  the  definitions  legalized  differ  considerably.  Of 
the  various  definitions  only  two  need  be  considered, —  that  in 
terms  of  the  ohm  and  ampere,  if  these  unite  are  taken  as  funda- 
mental, and  the  definition  in  terms  of  the  standard  cell,  if  the  ohm 
and  volt  are  taken  as  the  fundamental  units. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: — 

1)  The  facility  with  which  any  voltage  may  be  directly  meas> 
ured  in  terms  of  the  standard  cell  by  the  potentiometer. 
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2)  The  accuracy  with  which  such  measurements  may  be  made, 
which  is  practically  limited  only  by  the  accuracy  with  which  re- 
Gistance  ii  measurable  and  by  the  reproducibility  of  the  cell. 

3)  The  accuracy  with  which  the  standard  cell  can  be  reproduced, 
which  even  today  exceeds  all  practical  requirements  and  which  may 
be  still  further  increased  by  specifying  more  precisely  the  manner 
of  purification  and  preparation  of  the  materials  employed,  etc. 

4)  The  resulting  definition  of  the  ampere  in  terms  of  the  ohm 
and  volt,  which  corresponds  to  the  actual  method  employed  in  pre- 
cision measurements  of  current  intensity  by  the  potentiometer 
method. 

5)  The  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  any  current  may  be 
thus  measured. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Clark  cell 
in  Germany  as  the  practical  standard  of  electromotive  force,  not- 
withstanding that  the  ampere  is  legally  defined  in  that  country  in 
terms  of  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver  and  the  volt  in 
terms  of  the  ohm  and  ampere. 

For  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Clark  cell,  the  value  1.4328 
was  adopted  in  Germany  as  equivalent  to  the  legalized  definitions 
of  the  ohm  and  ampere. 

In  the  United  States  the  legalized  value  of  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  Clark  cell  is  1.434  volts  at  15  deg.  C.  Either  this 
value  had  to  be  taken  or  that  of  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
silver.  The  latter  was  out  of  the  question  owing  to  the  insuBBciency 
of  the  legalized  specifications  for  the  silver  voltameter  and  the 
large  variations  reported. 

The  speeificatione  for  the  Clark  cell  legalized  in  the  (Tnitctl 
StatM  were  drawn  up  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
refer  to  the  ,\  type;  while  those  in  England.  Canada  and  France 
are  essentially  those  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade  committee 
and  refer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  type, 

STAND.tRD  Cells. 
Of  the  standard  cells  proposed,  only  the  Clark  and  Weston  celh 
are  to  be  considered  at  present  In  the  former  the  electrodes  con- 
sist of  zinc  amalgam  covered  with  a  layer  of  zinc  sulphate  crj-stals. 
and  pure  mercury  in  contact  with  a  paste  of  morcurous  sulphate, 
zinc  Eulphate  crystals  and  metallic  mercury,  the  electrolyte  liefng  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  and  mercuroua  sulphate. 
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In  the  WestoQ  cell  the  electrodes  consist  of  cadmium  amalgam 
covered  with  a  layer  of  cadmium  sulphate  crystals,  and  pure 
mercury  in  contact  with  a  paste  of  mercurous  sulphate,  cadmium 
sulphate  crystals,  and  metallic  mercury,  the  electrolyte  being  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  cadmium  sulphate  and  mercurous 
sulphate. 

The  invest  igations  thus  far  reported  indicate  that  difterencea 
between  individual  cells  of  either  type,  set  up  from  materials  ob- 
tained from  various  sources  and  at  various  times,  agree  with  each 
other  to  within  0,0002  volts,  corresponding  to  a  slight  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  Clark  cell  on  account  of  its  higher  electromotive 
force.  The  constancy  and  reproducibility  of  both  types  have  also 
been  established  by  the  constancy  of  the  ratio  between  them. 

While  sharing  with  the  Clark  cell  these  most  essential  qualities, 
the  Weston  cell  lias  a  number  of  marked  advantages. 

1)  The  higher  temperature  coefficient  of  the  Clark  cell  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  measurements  of  the  highest  precision,  while 
that  of  the  Weston  cell  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  less  than  one- 
twentietii  as  great,  so  that  errors  due  to  temperature  uncertainties 
are  correspondingly  reduced. 

2)  Clark  cells  are  subject,  particularly  when  a  number  of  years 
old,  to  large  hysteresis  effects  attending  temperature  variations. 
In  the  Weston  cell  the  error  due  to  this  cause  can  only  amount  to 
rt  small  fraction  of  that  in  the  Clark  cell,  owing  to  the  relatively 
slight  influence  of  temperature  on  the  solubility  of  the  cadmium 
sulphate. 

3)  The  average  life  of  Clark  cells  is  quite  short,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  cell  to  crack  at  the  point  where  the  platinum 
terminal  is  fused  into  the  amalgam  limb.  This  objection  might  be 
obviated  by  suitable  modifications  in  the  construction,  as  have  l>een 
suggested,  but  not  without  introducing  some  complication.  Ko 
such  tendency  has  been  observed  with  Weston  oelle. 

4)  In  Clark  cells  a  layer  of  gas  is  formed  at  the  amalfram  sur- 
face, even  when  carefully  neutrnlized  solutions  are  employed,  which 
may  interrupt  the  circuit,  thus  rendering  the  cell  useless.  In  the 
Weston  eel!  no  gas  is,  apparently,  formed. 

Owing  to  these  marked  advantages,  the  Weston  cell  is  certain  to 
displace  the  Clark  cell  in  the  laboratory,  and  no  doubt  many  ad- 
vocates of  the  adoption  of  the  former  as  the  standard  of  electro- 
motive force  will  be  found  among  the  delegates  to  the  St.  Louis 
International  Congress, 
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Specifications  for  the  Stakdabd  Cell. 

If  either  the  Clark  or  the  Weston  cell  be  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  electromotive  force,  the  specifications  will  have  to  be  to  some 
extent  redrawn  if  the  highest  accuracy  of  reproduction  is  sought, 
as  the  differences  between  individual  cells  set  up  with  different 
materials  at  present  far  exceed  the  relative  errors  made  in  current 
and  electromotive  force  measorementa  by  the  potentiometer  method. 
It,  therefore,  seeicB  desirable,  as  stated  above,  to  specify  more  pre- 
ciseiy  the  methods  of  purification  and  preparation  of  the  materials 
employed. 

Fortunately,  the  metals  entering  into  the  composition  of  Clark 
and  Weston  cells, —  mercury,  zinc  and  cadmium, —  are  among  the 
few  which  can  be  obtained  by  special  methods  so  pure  that  the 
foreign  metals  in  them  do  not  exceed  more  than  0.001  per  cent 
Zinc  sulphate  and  cadmium  sulphate  can  be  obtained  from  the 
specially  purified  metals  and  pure  sulphuric  acid.  Even  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  impurities  usually  accompanying  the  above 
materials,  when  purchased  as  "  chemically  pure,"  exert  a  relatively 
dmall  and  even  insignificant  influence  on  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  cell.  In  defining  the  standard  cell,  however,  the  method  of 
preparation  or  purification,  and  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  ma- 
terials, should  certainly  be  specified. 

The  principal  source  of  variation  of  the  standard  cell  has  lately 
been  shown  to  be  due  to  differences  in  the  electromotive  properties 
of  the  mercnrous  sulphate.  The  "  chemically  pure  "  meicurous 
sulphate  of  conmieree  contains,  besides  nitrates,  etc.,  basic  mercn- 
rous sulphate,  mercuric  sulphate,  basic  mercuric  sulphate,  and  pos- 
sibly sulphites.  According  to  the  Chicago  specifications,  ainco 
generally  adopted,  the  mercnrous  sulphate  is  washed  a  number  of 
times  with  distilled  wafer,  which  converts  the  mercuric  sulphate 
into  basic  mercuric  sulphate,  which  is  not  removed.  Moreover, 
the  water  hydrolizes  the  mercurous  sulphate,  converting  part  of  it 
into  hasic  mercnrous  sulphate.  Both  these  materials  having  a 
definite  solubility  in  the  zinc  sulphate  and  cadmium  sulphate  solu- 
tions, must  exert  an  influence  on  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell. 
The  basic  mercnrous  sulphate,  when  present  in  excess,  will  exert 
an  influence  on  the  electromotive  force,  while  the  hasic  mercuric 
sulphate  is  gradually  decomposed  and  eliminated,  thus  introducing 
a  variable  factor. 

Pure  mercurous  sulphate,  however,  may  be  obtained  from  pure 
mercury   and  sulphuric   acid,   by   an   electrolytic   method   inde- 
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pendently  devised  by  Carhart  and  Hiil«tt,  and  the  author,  and  tiie 
reeiilts  already  obtained  indicate  that  the  agreement  of  cells  set 
ap  with  thia  material  is  within  a  few  parts  in  100,000. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  important,  if  the  unit  of  electromotive  force 
ia  defined  in  terms  of  the  standard  cell,  to  specify  the  manner  in 
which  this  material  is  to  be  prepared,  and  to  modify  some  of  the 
specifications  relating  to  its  treatment. 

Besides  new  specifications  for  the  ampere  or  volt  in  terms  of  the 
electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver,  or  the  electromotive  force  of 
some  particular  standard  cell,  respectively,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a  new  value  for  one  of  these  constants.  This  may  be  based 
either  on  the  absolute  determinations  already  made,  applying  to 
the  accepted  values  corrections  determined  by  the  modifications  in 
the  specificationa  which  may  be  adopted  and  a  correction  in  order 
to  bring  the  unit  into  closer  agreement  with  the  absolute  value 
upon  which  it  is  based,  or  by  new  absolute  determinations.  If  the 
latter  alternative  is  decided  upon  considerable  delay  would  prob- 
ably ensue,'  and  in  addition  not  much  could  be  gained,  owing  to  the 
relatively  large  errors  of  all  absolute  measurements  and  the  dif- 
ferences likely  to  be  found  between  the  results  obtained  by  different 
investigators  using  different  methods  and  apparatus. 

Two  determinations  of  the  electromotive  force,  of  the  Clark  cell 
in  absolute  measure,  made  by  Kahle,  at  the  Reichganstalt,  and  by 
Carhart  and  Guthe,  indicate  that  the  value  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
Congresfl,  1.434  volts,  is  too  large  by  about  1  millivolt;  and  in 
addition,  several  redeterminations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  in  electrical  units  give  values  for  the  latter  which  can  only 
he  brought  into  accord  with  the  values  detPrmined  by  the  direct 
mechanical  methods  if  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Clark  cell  be 
taken  as  1.433.  If  this  value  he  adopted  for  the  Clark  cell  or  the 
equivalent  value  for  the  Weston  cell,  the  international  units  ivouM 
be  defined  with  a  quite  sufficient  absolute  accuracy,  as  the  above 
value  19  most  probably  known  to  nt  least  one  part  in  2000,  and  as 
at  the  present  time  a  much  higher  absolute  accuracy  can  hardly  be 
predicted.  It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  main  question  is 
to  define  the  international  units  with  the  prime  object  of  repro- 
ducibiliiii  to  the  highest  order  of  accuracy,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
this  an  accuracy  of  a  few  parte  in  100,000  will  be  realized. 
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DERI7ED  Units. 

It  vill  be  generally  agteed  that  unite  of  capacity,  inductance, 
power,  energy,  and  any  others  that  the  St.  Louis  CongreaB  may 
decide  to  include,  should  be  defined  in  tenns  of  the  definition 
adopted  for  the  fundamental  units. 

The  joule  and  watt  have,  however,  been  defined  in  termB  of  tho 
c.  g.  H.  units  by  some  countries,  and  objections  wiU  probably  be 
raised  to  defining  them  in  terms  of  the  electrical  units.  Such 
objections  could  be  met  by  making  a  distinction  between  the 
absolute  joule  and  international  joule,  and  the  absolute  watt  and  the 
international  watt, —  a  distinction  already  used  to  some  extent  in 
distinguishing  between  the  absolute  units  and  the  international  elec- 
trical units.  As  the  system  becomes  established  the  designation 
international  will  gradually  be  dropped.  Moreover,  if  the  valuee 
adopted  for  the  international  units  agree  with  the  absolute  values 
upon  which  they  are  based  to  within  even  one  part  in  1000,  as  will 
be  the  case,  the  objections  will  be  mainly  theoretical,  as  all  practical 
requirements  will  be  met. 

Magnetic  TTnits. 

The  only  official  action  thus  far  taken  in  defining  the  magnetic 
units  is  that  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1900,  by  which  the  c.  g.  s. 
nnits  of  magnetic  field  intensity  and  magnetic  flux  were  adopted, 
the  names  Oauss  and  Jllaxwell  being  aesigned  to  them. 

The  St.  Louis  Congress  may,  however,  consider  the  adoption  of 
additional  units  of  magnetomotive  force  and  magnetic  rcluctence 
and  the  definition  of  all  the  magnetic  units  in  harmony  wfth  the 
practical  system  of  electromagnetic  units.  None  of  the  unite, 
e-ther  of  the  practical  or  c,  g.  b.  system,  is  of  a  convenient  mag- 
nitude, but  this  should,  of  course,  not  determine  the  choice.  If 
there  is  any  need  of  decimal  multiples  or  sub-multiples,  these  can 
be  supplied  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  prefix. 

It  must,  however,  be  emphasized  that  the  definition  of  the  mag- 
netic units  directly  in  terms  of  the  c.  g.  s.  units  or  in  terms  of 
multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the  same  is  open  to  the  serious  objec- 
tion that  it  would  lead  to  an  inconsistency  if  the  fundamental 
electrical  units  are  defined  in  terms  of  concrete  standards,  and 
that  it  would  be  equivalent  te  a  redefinition  of  tliese  electrical  units, 
interconnected  as  they  are  with  the  magnetic  units,  in  terms  of  the 
units  of  the  c  g.  s.  system. 
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This  can  only  be  avoided  by  defining  the  magnetic  unitB  in  tenns 
of  the  fundamental  international  electrical  unite  —  the  ohm,  volt 
and  ampere  —  and  any  resulting  ambiguity  might  be  remored  by 
designating  the  unite  thus  defined  as  international  magnetic  units. 

DiacusBion. 

DociOB  GlazebbooK:  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  sp«ak,  thougb  I  oonleea 
I  find  it  a  aouiewhat  difficult  tuik,  becnuae  the  subject  is  large  and.  im- 
portant, and  at  tile  same  time  tile  proposition  before  ua  is  somewhat  vague 
in  character,  and  necessarily  indefinite. 

By  way  of  preamble,  I  think  I  ouglit  to  state  to  tlie  Congress  that  while 
1  am  here  in  the  honorable  position  of  a.  del^ate  from  Great  Britain, 
I  and  my  eolleaguea  ai-e  only  authorised  to  adhere  to  any  decision  the 
CongresB  may  come  to  personally,  and  such  decision  is  not,  of  course, 
binding  on  His  Majesty's  Government,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  England  for  their  consideration  and  decisim. 

To  turn,  however,  to  the  subject  definitely  before  ua,  that  of  electrical 
units,  I  take  it  that  in  Professor  Wolff's  sble  paper  there  are  two  main 
points  whicli  he  has  opened  for  discussion.  One  of  these  is  the  question 
whether,  eitiicr  now  or  at  some  future  date,  the  Clark  cell  is  to  be  replaced 
by  the  \\*e8tan  cell ;  and  the  other  is  perhaps  the  larger  and  more  important 
question  as  to  whether,  in  our  fundamental  definitions,  we  ouglit  to  replae* 
the  definition  of  the  ampere  by  a  definition  of  the  volt,  because,  as  It 
has  been  pointed  out  to  us  several  times  this  morning,  the  three,  the  ohm, 
the  ampere  and  tlie  volt,  are  connected  together,  and  it  is  important  that, 
at  any  rate  within  practical  limits,  the  three  definitions  should  be  con- 
sistent definitions. 

Now,  I  think  some  slight  diHiculty  has  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  the 
form  of  definition  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  and  perhaps 
1  may  clear  the  ground  a  little  if  I  explain  the  position  with  regard  to 
these  three  definitions.  I  think  it  was  felt,  when  tliey  were  settled,  that 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  adhere  to  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of  units,  and 
therefore  that  the  definitions  adopted  should  be  distinctly  based  on  tlie 
C.  G.  S.  system,  So.  turning  to  the  legal  definitions  in  Great  Britain, 
the  preamble  of  the  order  in  council  recites  the  C.  Q.  S.  definitions  of  the 
ohm,  the  ampere  and  the  volt  as  the  fundamental  definitions  upon  which 
the  standards  to  be  used  are  to  be  based.  Then  it  waa  quite  clear  from 
the  discussion  wliicli  had  taken  place  at  Edinburgh  a  year  previously, 
when  ive  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Doctor  von  Helmholtz, 
and  representatives,  as  well,  of  this  country — it  was  clear  that  we  must 
introduce  in  some  way  into  the  definitions  the  mercurial  reai.ttnnce,  the 
ampere  as  measured  by  the  silver  deposited,  and  some  form  of  standard 
cell,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  informed  by  the  legal  advisory  authori- 
ties that  it  was  necessary  to  have  concrete  standards  to  represent  each 
of  these  quantities  defined. 

Therefore,  although  the  mercurial  resistance,  and  the  electrochemical 
equivalent  of  silver,  and  the  Clark  cell,  are  referred  to  in   the  preamble 
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of  the  l»w,  the  schedule,  which  U  the  effective  portion  of  the  law,  reads, 
"  Now,  therefore.  Her  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  Her  by 
the  said  set,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  CouiK^il,  is  pleased  to 
approve  the  aeverai  denominations  of  standards  set  forth  in  the  schedula 
hereto  as  new  denominations  of  standards  for  electrical  measurement." 

These,  then,  are  the  legal  standards  for  England,  and  those  are:  (I)  r 
wire  coil  of  platinum  silver,  which  wbb  measured  by  myself,  and  which 
has  since  l«en  preserved  at  the  Board  of  Trade;  (2)  a  certain  standard 
ampere  barance,  which  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mittee advising  the  Boar4  of  Trade,  and  was  calibrated  not  by  any  abso- 
lute measurement,  but  by  comparison  with  the  ampere,  as  given  by  the 
elect rochemica]  equivalent  of  silver,  and  (3)  since  we  were  told  there  must 
be  concrete  standards  for  all  the  units,  the  third  standard  is  a  voltmeter 
of  special  type  devised  and  constructed  under  Lord  Kelvin's  personal 
supervision.  This  will  perhaps  explain  how  it  is  that  while  very  often 
the  units  depending  on  the  mercury  reHi»tance,  the  electrochemical  equiva- 
lent of  silver,  and  the  Clark  cell  are  referred  to  as  English  units,  still, 
strictly,  the  standards  recognized  by  law  are  those  three  instruments  which 
now  exist  and  liave  been  carefully  preserved  by  our  Board  of  Trade. 

Turning  now  to  the  proposals.  The  first  one  is,  1  take  it,  a  proposal 
of  some  kind  to  substitute  the  Weston  cell  for  the  Clark  cell.  I  think 
no  one  who  has  worked  at  the  subject  will  differ  from  me  when  I  express 
the  opinion  that  for  practical  purposes,  the  Weaton  cell  is  superior  to 
the  Clark  cell.  1  don't  know  that  1  agree  entirely  witli  all  that  Doctor 
Wolff  has  said,  but  (n  the  main  I  agree  with  what  he  has  said,  and  should 
accept  that  position.  At  the  same  time,  it  ia  a  very  aerioua  matter  to 
change  a  unit  whicli  ia  more  or  lees  legalized  in  a  number  of  countries, 
and  1  feel  that  I  should  have  considerable  difficulty  in  going  to  our  authori- 
ties in  England  and  asking  for  this  change,  unless  I  could  speak  very 
positively  indeed  as  to  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  Westoii 
cell,  and  as  to  the  advantages  that  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
the  cell,  and  further  as  to  the  exact  specification  to  be  adapted  for  making 
the  cell,  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  specifications  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  which  were  followed  here  in  this  country 
after  the  Chicago  Congress  with  some  modifications,  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  Clark  cell,  are  at  fault.  l>octor  Wolff  has  indicated  that  this  is 
BO,  and  Professor  Carhart,  I  believe,  agrees  with  him.  At  the  same  time. 
I  am  not  clear  that  either  Doctor  Wolff  or  Professor  Carhart  would  be 
prepared  at  the  present  moment  to  draw  up  specifications  for  a  Weston 
cell  which  either  would  look  upon  as  completely  satisfactory.  I  think  they 
could  do  it  in  no  very  long  time. 

In  my  own  laboratory  for  some  months  past  a  series  of  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  various  defects,  or  causes  of  defect,  that  arise 
in  the  Weston  cell,  or  in  the  Clark  ceil,  and  in  the  main  we  have  arrived 
at  the  same  results  as  those  obtained  by  Professor  Carhart.  It  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  pointed  out  that  Lord  Rayleigh  in  one  of  hie 'early  papers 
referred  to  the  mercurous  sulphate  as  being  the  chief  source  of  error  in 
the  cell,  1  don't  think  that  has  been  sufficiently  recognized  either  in 
papers  prepared  in  England  or  elsewhere  lately.    1  think  it  will  be  found 
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that  is  the  caae,  and  for  this  reoaon  it  seemed  desirable  to  attempt  in  tli« 
first  place  to  obtain  a  proper  mereuroiu  sulphate.  I  am  gind  to  aay 
(I  am  not  going  into  details)  that  Mr.  F.  E.  binith  baa  succeeded  iu  my 
laboratory  in  getting  a  niercurous  sulphate  -whicb  gives  us,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, at  least  to  witliiu  a,  few  milliontbs  of  a  volt,  consistent  values, 
b;  three  distinct  metlioda.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  important  that  we  should 
make  the  sulpliate  not  merely  by  one  method  and  get  consistent  results, 
but  that  ^ve  should  vary  our  methods.  One  method  is  the  method  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid;  another  is  that  referred  to  by  FrofesSor  Carhart 
and  Doctor  Wotlf.  The  third  method  is  described  in  a  paper  here  at  the 
disposal  of  any  gentleman  especially  interested.  1  think  that  we  may 
claim  that  the  r51e  of  the  mercurous  sulphate  is  satisfactorily  established, 
and  difficulties  arising  from  it  have  been  satisfactorily  overcome.  I  may 
say,  that  cells  prepared  by  these  methods  agree  to  within  a  few  milHontha 
of  a  vott.  I  have  a  table  of  values  here,  showing  the  &m.fs.  of  some  of 
the  cells;  in  the  first  case  within  three  minutes  of  being  put  together, 
then  when  they  were  half  an  hour  old,  and  then  aAer  some  hours,  and 
they  only  differ  by  quite  trilling  amounts. 

But  this  result  has  shown  us  something  else  of  importance.  We  have 
in  the  laboratory  a  considerable  series  of  cells  put  up  some  three  years 
ago  with  mercurous  sulphate,  as  carefully  prepared  as  we  know  how  to 
prepare  them,  and  as  far  as  our  tests  go,  the  e.m.fs.  of  these  cells  have 
remained  practically  constant  since  that  date.  They  agree  extraordinarily 
well  with  some  of  the  well-known  standards,  but  they  differ  appreciably 
from  the  e.m.fs.  of  cells  put  up  by  the  new  method  of  preparing  sulphate. 
Now  that  is  a  point  that  perhaps  needs  some  further  investigation.  It 
occurred  to  me  yesterday  that  something  of  that  kind  might  easily  explain 
aome  of  the  discrepancies  pointed  out  by  Professor  Barnes  in  his  paper. 

Then,  again,  what  is  the  c.m.f.  of  the  Weston  cellT  Doctor  Carhart  has 
described  to  us  his  method  of  determining  its  value.  I  am  afraid  I  failed 
to  catch  his  last  words.  Has  he  completed  the  work,  and  is  he  prepared 
to  give  the  value!  I  gather  that  he  is  not.  With  regard  to  the  method 
I  should  say  that  I  feel  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  electrodyna- 
mometer  method,  depending  on  the  torsion  of  a  wire,  and  involving,  aa 
the  formula  shows,  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  small  coil,  is  as  likely 
to  give  us  as  accurate  a  result  as  the  method  described  by  Lord  Kayleigh 
in  which  only  tlie  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  small  coil  to  that  of  the  large 
coil  comes  into  consideration.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  an  apparatus 
designed  by  Frofessors  Ayrton  and  Jones  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
in  my  own  laboratory.  It  has  not  proceeded  very  far,  and  it  is  rash  to 
prophecy,  but  Professor  Ayrton  hopes  in  a  few  months  to  be  able  to  give 
to  the  world  the  results  of  the  observations  made  with  that  instrument, 
By  that  time  I  should  suppose  we  might  have  come  to  some  agreement 
as  to  the  al^alute  value  of  the  e.in.t.  of  a  cell,  and  as  to  the  spccltlcatioD 
for  putting  up  the  same,  not  merely  with  regard  to  the  n 
phate,  but  also  in  reinird  to  the  other  ingredients,  which  e 
small  influence  which  is  now  being  Investigated  in  my  own  laboratoi? 
and  elsewhere.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  advocate  the  Congress  coining  ta 
any  resolution  at  the  present  moment  in  favor  of  actually  now  making 
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a  change,  tbongh  T  HhaJl  be  quite  prepared  to  snpport  a  proposal  at  the 
proper  time,  when  tli^ae  factors  are  better  known. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, among  other  English  institutions,  and  also  the  Electrical  Standards 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  which  took  these  various  mattera 
into  careful  consideration  at  their  last  meeting,  and  the  resolution  which 
was  then  passed  I  will  now  read  to  the  Congress: 

"  The  committee  is  not  prepared  at  present  to  displace  the  Clark 
cell,  and  prefers  to  wait  for  the  concluaiou  of  the  experiments  nt  the 
Natiaaal  Physical  Laboratory,  and  with  the  new  balance,  before  coming 
to  a  decision  as  to  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  e.m.f,  of  the  cad- 
mium cell.    With  regard  to  the  choice  of  magnetic  units  the  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  two  systems  which  need  to  be 
considered  are  the  C.  G.  S.  system  and  the  Ampere- Volt-Ohm  syatera, 
and  that  the  quantities  to  be  named,  if  any,  are  (1)  magnetic  potential, 
(2)  magnetic  llu.t,   (3)  magnetic  reluctance.     Of  the  above  two  alter- 
natives, the  committee  is  in  favor  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system  as  that  on 
which  to  base  any  nomenclature  of  magnetic  units,  but  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  system  of  nomenclature  is  not  called  for." 
So  much  for  the  first  question.    Now  aa  to  the  questitm  as  to  whether 
tb«  Clark  cell  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  Weston  cell.    Tliis  oUier  question 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  greater  diffioultr.    I  think  Colonel  Crompton, 
who  is  with  ue,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  general  Acceptance  o(  the 
method  he  has  established,  and  which  he  has  pressed  in  s^mou  and  out 
of  season,   for   so   many  years.    But   I   am  not   clear  that  it  follows 
that   we   ought   to    make   the    definition    of    the   volt   rather   than   that 
of  the   ampere  the   second   fundamental   detinition.     I  should   like   to  go 
back,  for  these  fundamental  deSnitions,  to  simple  facta  as  far  as  possibte. 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact,  which  I  take  to  be  one,  that  the  chemical 
changes  which  go  on  in  the  silver  voltameter  are  simpler  and  more  readily 
understood,  and  I  think  more  easily  controlled  than  those  which  go  on 
in  the  cell,  might,  at  any  rate,  make  us  hesitate  before  we  accept  thu 
proposal  to  replace  the  silver  voltameter  by  the  cell  as  our  fundamental 
definition.    I  am  confirmed  in  this  contention,  because  I  understand  from 
some  correspondence  which  I  have  had  with  President  Kolilrausch  as  to 
the  German  legalized  standards,  and  I  should  add  from  a  paper  recently 
published  h^  the  Reichsanstalt,  that  the  German  authorities  adhere  to  the 
belief  Uiat  the  ampere  as  defined  by  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
silver,  should  be  retained  as   a  second  fundamental   definition.     I  gather 
also   from   what   I    know   of   Professor   Mascart's   views   that   be   thlnkb 
likewise. 

I  do  not  see  the  practical  advantages  which  would  follow  from  the 
change,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  bo  important  as  to  make  it  desirable  for  us 
to  support  it,  or  to  urge  it,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  juncture. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  to  the  Congress  my  own  views  as  to  this  ver? 
Important  proposition,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Doctor  Wollf  for  the  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  paper  which 
he  has  laid  before  the  Congress,  and  to  Professor  Carhart  for  what  he  has 
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done  at  the  Congress  and  previous  t«  it,  to  enlighten  and  clear  up  tha 
points  liefore  us  for  discussion. 

Db.  a.  ti.  Webstbb:  I  should  like  to  support  and  eicpreBs  my  hearty 
agreement  with  all  that  Doctor  Olasebrook  has  said  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  to  which  he  haa  exclusively  confined  himself,  and  lest  hia 
remarks  should  be  supposed  to  be  tinctured  with  English  conservatism,  1 
should  like  to  niake,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  a  few  remarks  from  > 
practical  standpoint.  This  is  a  practical  country.  The  question  is,  when 
we  have  adopted  the  changes  suggested  what  good  do  we  get  from  theml 
Now  these  laws  of  the  ditferent  countries,  aa  Doctor  Wolff  has  shown  us, 
difTer  somewliat.  How  much  do  tuey  dilFerT  Practically  less,  probably, 
than  one  part  in  one  thousand.  Now  1  am  very  Hure  that  I  do  no  insult 
to  any  electrical  engineer  here  present,  when  I  sHy  that  very  few  engineer- 
ing measurements  of  any  sort  are  at  all  inlluenced  by  an  amount  of  one 
part  in  a  thoussjid.  Another  thing.  The  next  point.  Suppose  that  tha 
laws  are  to  be  changed.  We  are  to  have  a  certain  cell,  and  a  certain 
piece  of  mercuty  and  a  certain  amount  of  silver  deposit,  or  else  we  ara 
to  have  three  standard  instruments,  as  have  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not  use  these  instruments  universally,  how- 
over  good  they  might  be.  We  may  make  taws  specifying  the  amounts  of 
silver,  or  of  mercury,  or  of  what  not;  but,  after  all,  what  do  our  specifica- 
tions and  our  laws  depend  nponi  They  depend  upon  certain  perfectly 
ideal  things,  namely,  the  definitions  of  the  C.  G.  H.  units.  These  things, 
it  Be«ms  to  me,  must  be  followed  for  definitions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  method  t^lopted  in  the  United  States  laws,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  and 
practically  in  the  English  laws,  is  that  the  units  are  C.  G.  S.  units,  and 
are  represented  for  practical  purposes  at  the  present  time,  that  is,  until 
the  next  change  of  tie  law,  by  so  and  so. 

Suppose  you  define  them  today  in  terms  of  mercury  and  silver.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  in  twenty-five  years  we  shall  not  have  one  or  two  more 
figures!  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  put  us  in  a  moat  untenable  position. 
Now  I  firmly  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that  everybody  who  knows  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  German  Keichaa  natal  t,  by  Doctor  Kahle  on  the 
silver  voltameter,  and  by  means  of  the  elect rodynamometer  of  Professor 
von  Eelmholtz,  and  in  the  English  National  Physical  Laboratory  under 
Doctor  Glazebrook,  and  this  work  is  going  on  with  greater  rapidity  now 
than  ever  before,  will  see  that  in  the  next  live  or  ten  years  they  can  con- 
fidently expect  the  next  figure  on  the  Weston  cell,  the  next  figure  on  the 
ampere  in  silver,  and  I  don't  Huppone  we  can  expect  another  figure  on  tha 
ohm  for  some  years.  One  point  more.  Doctor  Wolff  has  spoken  of  the 
analogy  between  the  practical  definition  of  the  metre  and  these  standards. 
That  is  an  unfair  analogy.  The  meter  is  a  fundamental  standard.  You 
can  not  re-define  the  meter,  because  that  would  throw  out  every  measure- 
ment of  every  length  and  everything  depending  upon  lengths  ever  made. 
We  can  say  the  earth  is  now  supposed  to  be  so  many  metres  around.  The 
meter  is  a  definite  thing.  There  it  is,  and  there  is  the  kilogram;  that  is 
one  and  indivisible.  Tlie  "  second "  is  derived  from  the  motion  of  tha 
earth.  You  can  not  make  standards  of  these  any  better,  you  can  not  re-de- 
fine them.     But  these  electrical  units  are  quite  different.     They  are  not 
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a  bit  like  a  meter.  Can  70U  make  a  standard  ampere  1  Bring  it  hsre,  and 
Bay,  "THtre  is  an  ampere  1  "  You  can  not  do  it  with  a  volt;  you  eau  not 
do  it  with  an  ohm.  But  it  ia  different  with  a  metre  bar.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,. that  the  British  conservatism  voiced  by  Doctor  Glazebrook  is 
the  best  course  to  be  adopted  by  tlie  Intemational  Congress.  In  five  years, 
or  ten  years,  your  government  would  have  to  change  your  laws,  for  it 
would  satisfy  you  no  better.  I  don't  betiere  any  electiicat  engioeer  will 
ever  be  aatiefled  any  better  t^  the  su^ested  laws  than  by  the  laws  wa 
have  now.    The  only  laws  fixed  are  the  laws  of  nature, 

Psor.  H.  S.  Cabuabt:  I  want  t«  preface  what  1  have  to  say  hy  remark- 
ing that  the  province  of  the  official  del^ates  from  this  country,  of  which 
1  have  the  honor  to  be  oae,  is  not  to  make  laws  at  this  Congress,  or  to 
determine  anytiiing  for  our  government,  but  only  to  make  recommendations. 
It  agrees,  therefore,  precisely  with  the  province  of  the  delegates  from 
Oreat  Britain.  And,  moreover,  we  have  nothing  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
acter, I  may  say,  in  mind;  but  we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  very 
useful  if  this  International  Congress  could  discuss  these  questions,  and  if 
out  of  these  discussions  comes  ultimately  greater  uniformity  in  tne 
definition  of  units  and  electrical  atandardu  than  exists  at  the  present  time. 

1  am  quite  willing,  therefore,  to  agree  with  what  Doctor  Ulazebrook  has 
■aid  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  units,  or  with  respect  U)  the  volt, 
particularly  as  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  his  remarl^s.  It  may  be  well 
to  emphasize  a  little  the  fact  that  standard  cella,  either  of  the  Weston 
normal  type  or  of  the  Clark  type,  can  now  be  made  with  greater  uniformity, 
and  ahow  greater  consistency  than  has  been  possible  until  within  the  past 
j-ear ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  very  strong  adherence  shown  to 
the  silver  voltameter  by  some  of  our  European  friends  is  based  upon 
difilcnltiee  aicountered  in  the  past  in  the  reproducibility  of  standard  cells. 
Fortunately  now  all  over  the  world  the  difficulty  has  been  traced  U>  the 
■nercurous  sulphate.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  point  a  little,  because 
Doctor  Hulett  and  I  have  foimd  in  our  investigations  that  we  can  con- 
taminate the  solution  of  cadmium  sulphate  with  1  per  cent  of  zinc-sulphate 
solution  without  affecting  the  e.m.f.  at  all.  We  can  contaminate  the 
cadmium  amalgam  by  using  one  hundredth  part  of  sine  to  0S/1OO  parte 
of  cadmium,  with  a  difference  in  the  result  of  perhaps  not  more  than 
five  parte  in  me  hundred  thousand;  so  that  the  difficulties  on  the  score 
of  contamination  by  zinc,  which  is  the  impurity  to  be  feared,  are  almost 
inappreciable.  Also,  I  think  we  have  devised  a  method  of  preparing  the 
amalgam  which  obviates  the  difficulties  of  oxidation.  We  have  now  a 
standard  method  of  preparing  the  cadmium  amalgam  and  zinc  amalgam, 
and  I  believe  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  the  mercurous 
sulphate  have  also  been  removed.  Either  our  method,  or  one  of  the  methods 
tried  at  the  National  Physical  laboratory  in  England,  will  be  satisfactory. 

No  simpler  method  than  the  electrolytic  method  could  be  devised  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken.  With  cells  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  method 
of  preparation  to  be  outlined  in  my  paper  in  section  C  on  Thursday,  we 
can  be  sure  of  an  agreement  to  within  one  part  in  ten  thousand ;  and  my 
colleague,  Doctor  Hulett,  who  unfortunately  Is  not  here  on  account  of 
sudden  illness,  believes  we  can  be  sure  within  five  parts  in  one  hundred 
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thousand.  I  believe  we  bIuJI  all  agree  that  this  is  quite  near  eniiugb 
for  practical  purpoaea.  The  difGcultiee,  tlieiefore,  in  the  reproducibilit;' 
ol  the  Weston  normal  cell,  with  a  saturated  solution,  have  been  removed. 
1  am  quite  willing,  however,  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  inveBtigatioua 
now  in  progress  at  the  Xational  Physical  Laboratory  relating  to  tha 
e.m.f.  of  the  Weston  normal  cell,  as  we  have  agreed  to  call  it.  Perhaps 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  will  also  undertake  to 
measure  this  cjn.f.  j  and  if  we  all  get  concordant  results  in  three  different 
places  1  hope  everyone  will  be  prepared  to  accept  these  results  for  prao- 
tical,  and  possibly  for  legal  purposes. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  other  point  raised  very  properly  by  Doctor 
GlBMbrook,  as  to  which  of  the  two  electrical  units  we  shall  employ  as- 
fundamental,  though  they  are  both  derived  units  for  purposes  of  electrioal 
neasuremect.  I  do  not  find  myself  in  accord  with  hia  poaition,  and  1 
shall  endeavor  to  give  my  reasons.  We  are  all  agreed  to  take  the  ohnt 
as  one  of  them.  On  that  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  or  practice; 
but  I  hope  we  may  come  within  a  short  period  to  an  agreement  to  adopt 
the  volt  aa  the  second  of  these  units  rather  than  the  ampere ;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  why  we  should  employ  the  standard  cell  for  theaa- 
purposes  rather  than  the  silver  voltameter.  We  wish  to  have  concrete 
standards.  It  certainly  is  easier  to  have  concrete  standards  of  e.m.f. 
than  it  is  to  produce  a  concrete  standard  for  an  ampere.  You  can  not 
keep  an  ampere  locked  up  in  a  case;  and  while  you  may  represent  it 
by  an  ampere  balance,  it  is  cmly  indirectly,  after  all,  a  standard  ampere. 
The  silver  voltameter  does  not  measure  current  directly  at  all,  and  any 
one  who  has  attempted  to  keep  a  current  constant,  as  indicated,  for 
example,  by  a  potentiometer,  for  half  an  hour,  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  at  present  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  an  absolutely  constant  current 
for  five  minutes.  So  the  ampere  aa  derived  from  a  silver  voltameter  ia 
only  an  inference,  which  all  of  our  friends  must  admit. 

Now  can  we  establish  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  with 
suflicient  accuracy)  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  is  known  within  one  part  in 
one  thousand,  so  as  to  agree  with  our  ideal  definition.  If  it  is  not  known, 
the  scientific  man  will  never  be  satisfied  until  he  knows  it  to  a  nearer 
approximation  than  it  is  known  at  present;  and  even  though  it  might  bv- 
sufficient  for  electrical  engineering  to  allow  it  to  stand  as  it  is,  it  will 
not  be  sufficient,  1  am  sure,  for  Doctor  Glazebrook  and  Doctor  Stratton 
and  for  others  interested  in  these  subjects,  We  must  pursue  this  subject 
if  we  are  true  to  the  scientific  doctrines  that  we  believe  in.  We  do  not 
know  the  e.m.f.  force  of  the  standard  cell  to  within  something  like  on* 
part  in  one  thousand.  Then  the  question  is  how  shall  we  better  detei^ 
mine  these  constantsT  Now  it  has  been  admitted,  and  no  less  freely  by 
our  German  friends  than  others,  tliat  the  practical  method  of  measuring 
currents  is  by  the  potentiometer  and  standard  resistance.  Everybody 
thinks  that  we  must  use  this  method  in  order  to  have  a  wide  range  of 
accurate  measurements.  We  are  all  agreed  then  that  we  are  going  to  use 
a  standard  cell,  whether  we  define  our  l^al  volt  from  it,  or  not.  Now 
then,  if  we  admit  the  silver  voltameter  as  our  second  fundamental  unit, 
we  must  determine  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  ulver  by  means  of 
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•ante  ampere  balance,  such  as  ia  now  being  constructed  in  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  for  example,  or  by  some  form  of  electro  dynamome- 
ter such  as  my  colleague  and  I  are  using,  and  then  we  must  proceed 
from  that  by  the  use  of  tlie  silver  voltameter,  and  by  a  second  step  to 
determine  the  e.m.f.  of  the  standard  cell.  That  is  the  method  that  hsa 
been  adopted  In  the  Reichsanstalt,  a  method  which  I  am  sare  you  must 
admit  ia  not  Above  criticism,  if  you  have  examined  the  exact  process 
by  which  the  e.m.f.  of  the  Clark  cell  waa  determined.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  say  that  this  was  not  the  best  method  that  eould  be  used  at  the  time; 
but  1  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  method  possible  now. 

Instead  of  arriving  at  the  e.m.f.  of  the  standard  cell  by  a  second  process, 
in  which  all  the  difflcultiee  of  the  silver  voltameter  are  introduced,  on 
t«p  of  the  difflcnlties  in  measuring  current  in  absolute  units,  why-  not 
proceed  directly  to  the  determination  of  the  e.m.f.  of  the  standard  cell 
witliout  the  intervention  of  the  silver  voltameter  at  allt  We  should  then 
have  the  standard  ohm,  upon  which  we  all  agree,  and  we  should  deter- 
mine the  e.m.f.  of  the  standard  cell  by  absolute  meaaurement  with  some 
form  of  ampere  balance  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  we  determine 
the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver.  Why  not  eliminate  this  inter- 
mediate step  of  determining  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  practical  current-measuring  devicel  I  do  not  see 
how  the  argument  can  be  avoided.  When  ne  have  reaehed  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  specifications  for  setting  up  the  Weston  normal  cell,  it 
will  be  much  easier  and  simpler  to  proceed  directly  to  measure  its  e.m.f. 
by  means  of  an  absolute  ampere  balance  and  to  say,  "  That  is  one  of 
our  fundamental  standards,"  rather  than  to  pass  through  the  electro- 
chemical equivalent  of  silver,  and  then  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  standard  cell, 
and  to  a  practical  method  of  measuring  current. 

Mb.  H.  E.  Habbisok:  I  can  odd  little  or  nothing  to  what  has  been 
said  by  Doctor  Glaiebrook  about  the  standard  eells,  but  the  subject  of 
the  units  has  yet  to  be  disoussed.  This  subject  we  have  also  eimsidered 
earefully.  The  C.  G.  H.  system  is  used  too  nniversally  to  be  readily 
changed.  It  would  be  useless  to  tinker  with  it)  it  must  be  kept  as  it  is, 
or  must  be  discarded  entirely.  The  only  justification  for  discarding  it 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  which  had  none  of  the  defeats 
of  the  old. 

For  example,  there  is  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  the  ^tc,  discussed 
by  Doctor  Eennelly  in  his  paper,  and  again  referred  to  by  Professor  Ascoli 
this  morning.  II  4ic  is  made  to  disappear  In  one  place  it  crops  up  in 
another.  We  do  not  see  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  can  only  look  to  our 
more  inventive  cousina  on  this  side  to  devise  a  sphere  whose  surface  shall 
not  be  4]r  times  its  radius  squared. 

Again,  Doctor  Kennelly  suggests  that  the  absolute  units  shall  be  named, 
because  all  germs  and  even  weeds  have  names.  I  differ  from  him.  A 
noxious  germ  ia  not  used  because  it  is  named.  But  the  naming  of  the 
two  absolute  systems  would  cause  them  to  be  used  so  that  when  reading 
an  electrical  paper  we  should  frequently  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  three 
nnits  was  meant  The  advisability  of  naming  the  magnetic  units  will,  I 
believe,  be  discussed  in  another  place.  Up  to  the  present  very  little 
difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  their  use. 
Vol.  I— 12 
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1  would  reuiiud  70U  that  at  the  Pkris  Congreu  of  1900,  namM  were  g^val 
to  two  of  those  unitai  yet  in  England,  %t  all  eventi,  onlj  about  one  in 
a  hundred  engineen  would  know  the  meaning  of  tbe  Qauaa  or  Maxwell. 

Penonallj  1  should  like  to  see  these  units  named,  but  if  enginecTH  will 
not  UM  theae  names  already  given,  it  seems  useless  to  name  others  or  to 
change  those  already  given. 

DocrroB  KxnnBixxi  There  are  two  distinct  questions  involved  in  this 
dlBCUSsion  which  should  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  first  is  the  volt 
question,  and  the  seccoid  is  the  unit  question. 

In  regard  to  the  volt  question,  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prae- 
tical  man.  In  various  countries,  I  believe,  snd  certainly  in  this  country, 
tiie  Clark  cell  is  l^alized  as  1.434  volts,  at  15  deg.  V.  1  believe  it  ia 
generally  admitted  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England,  in  Ger- 
many and  in  France,  that  a  closer  approximation  to  tbe  e.m.f.  of  the 
Clark  eell  is  1.433,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  today,  1.433  is 
the  e.m.f.  of  the  Clark  cell  at  standard  temperature.  That  means  that  to 
the  beat  of  our  knowledge  we  are  inaccurate  in  our  legal  value  by,  roughly, 
1/10  of  1  per  cent,  or,  roughly,  one  part  in  a  thousand.  That  does  not 
affect  some  countries,  because  some  countries  have  not  legalized  their 
Clark  cell.  Th^  have  legalized  the  ampere  and  the  ohm.  In  Germany, 
tor  example,  I  understand  that  tbe  Clark  cell  is  taken  at  1.432S  volts  at 
standard  temperature.  But  we  all  use  Clark  cells,  and  in  every  practical 
commercial  laboratory  the  Clark  cell  is  the  basis  of  measurement.  Only 
in  the  best  standard  national  laboratories  is  the  standard  ampere  the 
basis  of  reference. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  from  a  practical  standpoint,  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  that  there  should  be  a  discrepancy,  between  our 
best  knowledge  and  our  laws,  of  nearly  one  pnrt  in  a  thousand  with  ttia 
practical  irorkiog  standard  that  we  all  employ  and  shall  continue  to  em- 
ploy. If  we  maintain  that  condition  of  affairs  unchanged,  the  result  will 
be  that  we  shall  either  infringe  the  law,  by  employing  our  best  knowledge 
in  our  prot^ical  work,  or,  if  we  follow  the  law,  we  shall  be  auting  in 
opposition  to  the  best  of  our  practical  knowledge.  One  part  in  a  thousand 
is  by  no  means  unimportant,  because  one-tenth  of  a  volt  haa  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  lifetime  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  and  contracts  based  upon 
voltage  and  lifetime  of  incandeacent  lamps  are  liable  to  be  appreciably 
affected  by  an  error  of  nearly  one-tenth  of  a  volt  in  120  volts,  which  ia  dis- 
tinctly discemable  on  a  Weston  laboratory  standard  volmeter. 

This  is  a  discrepancy  that  should  be  eliminated  in  some  way.  There  ia 
diOlcuIty  in  doing  this  internationally  because  of  the  difference  of  laws  in 
different  countries,  and  we  should  have  some  method  of  overstepping  this 
difflculty. 

There  are  two  proposals:  one  is  to  abolish  the  Chicago  recommendation 
of  1.434  volts,  by  substituting  for  it  a  new  standard,  the  cadmium  cell  or 
Weston  normal  eell.  That  would  remove,  of  course,  the  1.434  and  its  dis- 
crepancy. This  course  would  he  adrantageous  if  It  could  be  followed.  If 
this  coursit  could  not  be  followed,  the  n<>xt  best  thing  would  be  to  have 
the  1.434  changed  somehow  to  1.43^  for  the  present.  That  would  at  least 
bring  our  best  practical  knowledge  into  conformity  with  working  standard! 
and  with  national  law. 
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Moreover,  with  an  error  of  one  in  a  thousand  for  the  standard  cell,  an 
error  of  one  in  five  hundred  ia  introduced  into  potrer  measurenienta.  This 
error  of  nearly  one  part  in  a  thousand  becomes  ^  of  1  per  cent  when  power 
Is  measured,  depwdiiig  upon  the  e.m.f.  of  the  Clark  cell  or  upon  its 
derivatives. 

It  would  surely  be  unworthy  of  the  International  Electrical  Congress, 
U,  agreeing  that  1.433  was  the  beet  value  for  the  e.m.f.  of  the  Clark  cell, 
it  should  leave  the  legalised  existing  value  1.434  untouched  in  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  question  whether  the  volt  standard  should  take  the  place  of  the 
ampere  standard  ia  more  serious,  because  it  affects  the  l^islation  of 
different  countries.  J  agree  with  Doctor  Carhart  and  a  number  of  the 
other  gentlemen  here,  that  the  concrete  volt  standard,  since  it  can  be 
carried  about  like  an  ink  bottle,  is  better  than  the  fundamental  ampere- 
•tandard,  which  must  be  set  up  under  very  careful  conditions  in  a  standard 
national  laboratory.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  combination  of  the 
standard  volt  and  standard  ohm  would  be  better  as  concrete  standards 
than  the  standard  ampere  and  the  standard  ohm.  We  have  to  consider, 
however,  the  requiremeata  of  the  laws  adopted  in  other  countries.  It 
might  not  be  practical  to  make  a  change  of  that  sort  at  the  present  time. 
But  whatever  the  c<mditic«s  may  be  in  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the 
different  countries  we  should  all  try  to  get  our  units  in  as  close  agreement 
as  possible.  I  believe  that  when  some  countries  take  the  Clark  cell  as 
1.433  volts  and  others  take  the  Clark  cell  aa  1.434,  the  discrepancy  is  one 
which  affects  conunercial  and  practical  interests  to  a  smalt  but  appre- 
ciable extent,  and  tme  which  in  some  wray,  if  only  provisionally,  should 


Now,  as  to  units  in  generaL  The  Srst  question  naturally  arising  In 
ccoinection  with  that  subject  is  aa  to  whether  the  units  should  be  ration- 
alized or  not.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  that  queHtlon.  It  is  a  large 
subject  and  there  Is  much  literature  upon  it.  My  personal  opinion  would 
be  that  we  had  better  leave  well  enough  alone  at  the  present  time,  and 
not  try  to  upheave  all  of  our  standards,  our  ohms,  volts  and  amperes, 
for  the  sake  of  a  4^.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  in  the  future,  I 
believe  it  almost  impossible  at  this  time  to  upheave  leg^islation  and  uni- 
versal practical  applications,  1^  changing  units  from  an  irrational  to  a 
Tational  basis,  however  much  the  rational  basis  might  be  desired.  So 
1  will,  with  your  permission,  pass  that  question  and  come  to  the  actual 
C.  G.  S.  units  as  they  stand,  and  assume  that  it  is  our  desire  to  maintain 
and  to  perpetuate  these  units.  In  the  scientiflc  world  gpnerally,  in  chem- 
istry and  mechanics,  etc.,  all  units  are  coming  more  and  more,  I  believe, 
to  be  founded  upon  the  C.  G.  S.  system.  Consequently,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  for  us  to  draw  the  electrical  branch  out  and  put  it  apart  from 
the  C.  G- S.  system  used  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  scientific  world. 

We  learn  the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  C.  O,  S.  systems,  and  hav- 
ing teamed  therein  the  relation  of  magnetic  and  electrical  units  to  each 
other,  we  are  told  hr  our  teachers  that  this  subject  is  altogether  for  the 
priesthood — that  it  is  too  good  for  us  and  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
to  work  with  certain  derivatives  of  these  units,  in  which  tlie  ohm  is  10*, 
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and  the  amper«  10-',  «nd  th«  volt  10*.  This  U  a  great  nuBlortune.  It  i» 
true  we  must  be  content  with  the  practical  unite.  Ko  one  urges  thai 
we  should  try  to  upset  the  ampere,  ohm  and.  volt.  We  owe  much  to  the 
gentlemen  who  established  the  ohm,  ampere  and  volt,  and  I  would  do 
nothing  to  depreciate  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  their  work,  which 
must  stand  for  the  present  I  do  not  for  one  moment  advocate  the  upset- 
ting of  the  practical  system,  because  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  all  our 
instruments  ore  marked  therein.  It  is  good  enough  for  most  purposes. 
The  plea  1  put  forward  is  that  we  are  hampered  in  our  development  ot 
electrical  knowledge — nampered  in  the  development  of  electrical  theory  and 
in  the  apprehension  of  electrical  phenomena,  by  carrying  on  trains  ot 
thought  in  this  artificial  system — artificial  because  in  this  system  the 
unit  of  length  is  a  quadrant  of  the  earth,  and  the  unit  of  mass  is  an 
extremely  small  subdecimal  of  a  granmie. 

This  difitculty,  which  everybody  must  have  encountered  in  dealing  with 
new  electrical  applications  of  any  kind,  is  so  serious  that  hardly  anyone 
will  advocat«  carrying  out  a  long  process  of  reasoning  in  the  practical 
system.  In  such  cases  everyone  will  naturally  fall  back  upon  the  C.  G,  8, 
■ystem. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  fundamental  units  which  have  to  be  used, 
at  least  in  theoretical  investigations,  should  receive  names,  and  perhaps 
the  simplest  method  of  naming  these  units  is  to  employ  prefixes  in  con- 
nection with  the  practical  units. 

Prof.  Joan  Fk^t:  I  don't  know  but  that  enough  has  already  beat 
said  by  our  English  delegates,  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
Doctor  Glazebrook  laid  his  views  before  a  class  of  people  interested  in  the 
subject  in  England,  and  I  think  I  may  say  pretty  well  everybody  in 
England  is  in  agreement  with  Doctor  QIazebrook.  I  think,  also,  most 
of  the  people  1  have  talked  with  on  this  subject  would  be  in  perfect  agree- 
ment, and  would  be  delighted  to  hear  what  Doctor  Webster  remarked. 

1  think  our  position  really  ought  to  be  that  there  should  be  as  few 
concrete  units  as  possible.  Can  we  base  everything  upon  the  three,  the 
em,  the  gramme  and  the  second?  Are  all  others  derived  from  themF  If 
so,  as  time  goes  on,  should  we  not  be  able  to  define  these  units  with  greater 
and  greater  accuracy?  Do  you  mean  to  aay  that  if  we  settle  now  on  1.434, 
for  eicample,  that  possibly  twenty-five,  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  hence 
we  would  not  want  to  alter  these  numbers  I 

Now,  Mr.  Carhart's  whole  argument  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  on  the 
idea  that  we  must  have  the  ohm,  the  ampere  and  the  volt  all  concrete 
illustrations.  We  differ  in  this  point  altogether.  We  have  the  three 
concrete  examples,  and  regard  all  theee  as  derived  from  them.  We  ssy 
10*  C.  G.  S.  make  an  ohm,  lO"  C.  G.  S.  e.m.f.  make  a  volt,  and  lO-t  O.  U.  B. 
make  an  ampere.  We  say  that  these  are  derived,  and,  as  time  goes  on, 
more  and  more  accurately,  from  the  C.  G.  S.  system.  We  could  put  Chrpe 
concrete  illustrations  as  giving  for  the  time  the  very  best  concrete  examples 
of  the  three  fimdamental  definitions.  As  close  as  we  can  get  now  we  give 
the  numbers.  Now  Doctor  Kennelty's  remarks  illustrate,  I  think,  wliat 
I  would  call  the  British  point  of  view.  One  and  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousandths  has  been  settled  upon  by  the  United  States.    It  would 
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be  the  euiwt  thing  m  the  world  to  alter  1.434,  but  u  p«rt  of  thr  Uw 
qratan  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  it  should  be  1.434,  so 
jroa  can  not,  without  altering  the  law,  get  to  an  approiimatioa.  You  arc 
going  now  to  maLe  it  1.433,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  jeaia  you  will 
want  to  alter  it  to  something  eUe. 

1  think  on  the  whole,  it  was  better  to  adopt  the  plan  adopted  b;  England, 
to  base  ereiTthing  on  the  C.  G.  H.  eystcm,  than  that  of  the  United  testates, 
in  which  the  C  G.  S.  Bfttem  is  not  referred  to  at  all. 

I  am,  and  always  have  been,  in  favor  of  giving  up  that  wretched  4 
I  know  perfectlj  wdl  that  100  yeArs  hence  everybody  wilt  be  blaming  us 
because  wa  didut  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  face-tbe  difficulty  and  get 
rid  of  it  at  once.    I  am  in  favor  of  it  now.    I  think  sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  done. 

1  was  one  of  the  first,  probably  the  first,  to  point  out  the  importanre 
of  our  having  magnetic  units  agreeing  with  the  volt  and  ampere  and  ohm. 
1  might  therefcHV  be  suppoaed  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  system. 
I  might  say  that  I  have  completely  given  up  the  idea  that  it  is  good  to 
have  that  system.  In  my  practical  work,  I  have  always  found  it  is  eany, 
not  troublesome,  not  giving  rise  to  any  kind  of  complication,  to  convert 
everything  into  C.  G.  S.  units.  It  striken  me  that  a  number  of  people 
in  this  country  are  too  logical.  They  have  the  ohm,  the  ampere  and  the 
Tolt,  exceedingly  convenient,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said, 
exceedingly  convenient  units,  but  they  want  to  make  a  complete  set  of 
units.  I  really  think  they  are  too  l<^cal.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I 
think  we  always  ought  to  look  to  the  C.  G.  S,  units  as  our  real  unita, 
and  that  those  convenient  units,  the  ohm,  the  ampere,  the  volt,  and  the 
henry,  are  of  sufficient  convenience. 
.  Now  about  this  other  point  concerning  names.  Dr.  Kennelly,  are  yon 
not  asking  for  far  too  many  names?  If  you  are  going  to  give  names  to 
the  CO.  S.  units,  is  there  anybody  who  will  say  they  are  neceasary; 
would  they  even  be  oonvenientt  I  think  not.  Anybody  knows  the  C.  G.  S. 
units.  1  am  in  perfect  agreement  with  Doctor  Glazebrook  and  with 
Profiessor  Webster. 

DocTM  WoLn>:  In  the  main,  I  agree  with  those  who  h&ve  participated 
in  the  discussion  as  to  the  desirability  of  not  taking  any  radical  action 
at  the  present  time.  At  the  close  of  my  paper  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  Congress  would  give  a  definite  expression  to  its  opinions,  which  might 
form  a  basis  for  further  discussioni  and  eventually  lead  to  international 
agreement,  so  that  all  nations  might  have  exactly  the  same  laws. 

Now,  if  anvone  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  laws*  he  will  see 
that  there  are  numerous  points  of  difference.  I  nm  quite  sure  that  our 
English  friends  will  agree  that  it  is  not  wise  to  define  a  unit  in  a  number 
of  different  ways.  It  certainly  must  lead  to  inconsistencies.  For  example, 
if  the  volt  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  ohm  and  the  ampere,  or  in  t*rms 
of  the  C.  G.  fi.  units,  it  will  not  be  in  agreement  with  the  value  1.434 
of  the  Clark  cell,  which  is  legalized  in  various  countries.  I  hope  that  tlie 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  thit  Congress  will  be  a  aot  of  resolutions 
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BxpreMing  the  viewe  of  the  Coogreu,  uid  some  arraagement  for  a  futur* 
intentstional  asaeinblage  at  which  some  final  action  can  be  taken. 

I  can  not  quite  understand  the  attitude  of  MHne  of  the  gentlemen  who 
prefer  the  C.G.  S.  units  [which  I  will  admit  are  the  best  theoretically) 
to  practical  units  defined  in  terms  of  concrete  standards.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  have  reproducible  concrete  standards,  and  determine  their  values 
as  well  as  we  can  by  absolute  measurements  in  such  units,  it  enables 
every  one  who  has  a  Clark  cell  and  a  standard  ohm  to  express  all  his 
measurements  in  C.  G.  S.  units  to  ea  close  an  ^lpp^oximation  aa  he  possibty 
can.  In  other  words.  Professor  M'ebster  would  find  that  the  aim  pleat 
method  for  determining  the  value  of  a  quantity  in  abaolute  units  is  by 
comparison  with  concrete  standards,  in  terms  of  which  the  l^al  unita 
should  also  be  defined.  Then  again,  the  question  has  been  raised,  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  necesaary  to  modify  the  values  adopted  for  such 
concrete  atandards,  as  new  absolute  meaauremente  are  made.  I  think  that 
ia  answered  pretty  well  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  modify  the  value  of  the  ohm,  and  in  iact  I  don't  think  that  anyono 
now  thinks  of  auggtsting  a  modification.  Suppose  we  should  ever  find 
that  a  number  of  absolute  determinatimB  all  agree  in  the  value  106.28 
cm  for  10*  C.  G.  S.  units  of  resistance,  I  do  not  think  it  would  even  then 
be  necessaij  to  make  any  change,  because  measurements  might  still  be 
expressed  in  terma  of  100.3  cms,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  they  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  absolute  measure,  the  correction  could  be  applied. 

There  is  this  same  question  in  relation  to  the  cubic  decimetre  and  the 
liter.  I  do  not  think  we  are  very  seriously  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  ia  our  practical  standard  of  capacity,  and  not  the  cubic  deci- 

In  other  words,  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  surrender 
the  C.  G.  S.  system  entirely  is  answered  by  definite  reproducible  concrete 
standards  furnishing  also  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  meaBurements 
in  the  C.  G.  S.  system. 

It  was  asserted  that  it  would  be  beat  to  accept  a  standard  which  is 
baaed  on  the  ftmdamentnl  Inws  of  nature.  I  think  that  waa  Professor 
Webster's  argument  for  the  silver  voltameter;  but  is  not  the  electromotive 
difference  between  the  metal  end  the  salt  of  the  metal  just  aa  fundamental 
as  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver! 

If  methods  can  be  devised  for  obtaining  materials  sufficiently  pure,  we 
can  be  sure  that  tbey  have  uniform  ^electromotive  properties,  and  recent 
work  ahows  tliat  such  is  the  case  for  the  materials  employed  in  the  stand- 
ard cell. 

In  concluaion,  I  might  say  that  my  stand  is  that  the  laws  we  now  have 
differ  so  radically,  that  I  think  ell  nations  would  agree  to  their  repeal, 
and  to  the  substitution  of  a  new  law  which  has  the  support  of  all. 

PBonasOB  Cabhabt:  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Section 
except  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  sorry  tlvat  Professor  Perry  has  gone  out, 
I  rise  particularly  to  compare  the  deflnitiona  in  the  lawa  of  the  United 
States  and  those  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  I  fail  to  see  the  difference. 
The  language  is  slightly  different,  but  they  are  essentially  the  same,  and 
I  wiah  to  Bay  that  1  do  not  include  now  in  my  remarks  the  Schedule  of 
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Standftrda  one,  two  and  three.  ThoM,  I  suppose,  are  pecuiiariy  eharae- 
teristic  of  the  mug  British  lalauda,  but  with  them  wa  have  nothing  to  do. 
Thcf  &ra  concrete  standaida  that  th^  wish  to  preserve  in  the  Board  of 
Trade.  I  refer  to  the  definitions  preceding  the  tichedule  ot  Standards. 
Kow  in  the  United  States  laws,  we  have  defined  the  terms  in  C.  G.  B.  units. 
Yon  vrill  find  them  in  the  first  two,  that  is,  the  unit  of  resistance  and 
the  unit  of  current,  but  not  in  the  third,  the  unit  of  e.m.f. ;  wa  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chicago  Congress  of  I8Q3  in  saying  that  these 
were  represented  aubttantially,  auffioiently  for  praottcat  purpoiea,  by  such 
and  such  concrete  standards.  We  did  not  assume  or  assert  that  there 
was  an  exact  agreement  between  the  theoretical  definitions  and  the  prac- 
tical units.  Now  what  do  you  find  in  the  definitions  in  the  laws  of  Great 
BritainT  You  find,  first,  the  ohm,  10*,  expressed  in  slightly  difTerent 
language,  but  exactly  the  same  thing.  You  will  find  it  ia  represented, 
not  subetantialty,  but  by  the  resistance  ofl'ered,  so  and  so.  There  is  the 
Other  half  of  the  definitiim,  almost  exactly  as  we  have  it.  With  respect 
to  the  ampere,  we  have  again  the  aame  thing — the  theoretical  definition, 
and  then  the  practical  definition.  We  have  them,  also,  in  the  British 
statement  about  the  volt,  and  both  of  them  we  now  know  to  be  incorrect, 
as  far  as  the  practical  deflnitioa  Is  concerned,  at  leaet  to  one  part  in  one 
thousand.  For  the  Tolt,  we  have  no  theoretical  definition  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  the  British  have  stated  it  as  10*  C.  G.  H.  It  is  stated 
that  this  "is  represented  by  0.8974  (1000/1434)  of  the  eieetrical  pressure 
"  at  a  temperature  of  16  ieg  C.  between  the  poles  of  the  voltaic  cell  known 
"  as  Clark's  cell,  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  specification  appended  hereto 
"and  marked  'B'."  That  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  statement  of  our 
law;  both  are  wrong,  I  don't  aee  that  th(y  adopted  any  different  position 
from  ours,  except  as  to  their  standards,  which  I  take  it  is  a  special  and 
individual  thing,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  definitions.  The  posi- 
tions they  have  taken,  and  the  positions  we  have  taken,  are  identical. 

DocTOB  Gi.azkbrooe:  2Iay  I  ask  a  question!  I  do  not  see  in  the 
United  States  definition,  on  page  3  of  this  appendix,  any  statement  thnt 
the  ohm  is  10*  C.  G.  S.  units  of  resistance.  I  do  see  that  In  the  Britlsli 
statement,  and  that,  I  understand,  is  the  difference  between  Professor 
Perry  and  Professor  Carhart, 

Pbofessob  Cabhabt:  "Which  is  substantially  equal  to  one  thousand 
millimi  units  of  resistance  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system." 

Doctor  Oi^azebbook:  I  see.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  practically 
no  difference  on  that  point.  There  is  the  point,  however,  that  the  actual 
British  l^al  etandads  are  described  in  the  schedules  and  not  the  defini- 
tions. I  think  a  legal  question  would  turn  on  tbnt  schedule  and  not  on  the 
definitions, 

Uay  I  mention  one  other  fact  which  I  omitted  when  speaking  before! 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  argument  at  all.  Just  as  I  left  England,  I  whs 
handed,  by  Mr.  Trotter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  laboratory,  a  note  of  a 
determination  of  the  e.m.f.  of  the  Clark  cell  which  he  had  completed. 
He  passed  a  current  through  his  ammeter,  and  the  value  thus  obtained 
for  the  e.m.f.  of  the  Clark  cell  is  1.1329  volts. 

Dochm  Weift:    One  further  remark.    The  law  of  tlw  United  States 
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is  u  followE:  "The  unit  of  resistance  sball  be  what  is  Icnown  as  the 
"  internatioDal  ohm,  which  u  aubalantialty  equal  to  one  thousand  million 
"  units  of  resistance  of  the  centimeter-gram-second  system  of  electromog- 
"  netic  unita,  and  is  repretenled  by  the  resistance  offered  to  an  UDvarying 
"  electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
"  ice  fourteen  and.  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  ten-thou- 
"  sandtha  grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant  crosa-sectional  area,  and  oi  the 
"  length  of  one  hundred  and  six  and  three'tentlis  centimeters."  The 
English  law  defines  the  unit  of  resistance  10*  in  terms  of  the  cm  and 
the  aeccmd  of  time,  and  defines  it  also  as  represented  by  the  resiatanoe 
offered  to  an  unvarying  electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the 
temperatwre  of  melting  ice  11.4521  grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant  croos- 
sectional  area  and  of  a  length  of  106.3  cms. 

This  is  the  main  point  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

Pbof.  Websteb:  I  should  like  to  inquire  from  Prof.  Kennelly  and 
Dr.  Glazebrook  what  the  chances  are  in  any  court  in  England  or  in 
America  where  a  decision  would  be  taken  involving  one  part  itt  one  thou- 
sand on  quantities  having  to  do  with  electrical  engineering,  and  whether 
Professor  Koinelly  luiows  of  any  supply  company  in  this  country  which 
maintains  a  voltage  of  one-tenth  of  a  volt.  I  know  of  none,  and  I  believ* 
tluLt  such  a  suit  at  law  is  extremely  unlikely  to  come  up.  I  don't  want  it 
interpreted  that  I  am  in  the  least  out  of  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
defining  certain  units.  But  to  close  the  discussion  of  Professor  Wolff 
on  the  C.  G.  S.  system  as  against  the  theoretical  units,  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  present  to  the  results  of  the  adoption 
of  that  policy  on  the  determination  of  a  magnetic  field.  To  think  we  could 
no  longer  swing  a  magnet  in  Gauss's  old  method!  This  dates  back  to 
the  beginning  of  electric  measurements.  We  could  not  swing  a  magnet, 
and  find  out  what  its  field  was,  without  looking  back  to  determine  the 
weight  of  mercuiy  and  of  silver  and  of  all  that,  to  make  the  correction 
on  this  determination  of  our  result  of  this  magnetic  field.  That  is  the 
most  fundamental  electric  measurement  made  in  any  laboratory. 

Do<7rOB  WoiJFi  In  answer  to  Professor  Webster's  last  objection,  it 
might  be  stated  that  the  accuracy  of  magnetic  measurements  hardly  ex- 
ceeds, in  most  cases,  one  in  one  thousand,  and  that  we  are  fairly  sura 
that  the  fundamental  electrical  units,  even  with  our  present  knowledge, 
would  be  defined  within  that;  so  we  would  go  on  making  our  magnetic 
measurementa  just  the  same  as  we  have  from  the  beginning,  and  we  would 
not  need  to  think  of  the  column  of  mercury  corresponding  to  the  ohm, 
or  of  the  specifications  for  the  standard  cell.  I  tliink  tliat  answers  that 
objection.  If  the  values  adopted  for  standards  are  in  close  enough  agree- 
ment, that  is  Vi  of  1/10  of  I  per  cent,  I  think  there  will  be  no  further 
practical  dillicultieB, 

Fbofessob  Webster:  1  think  it  is,  who  will  determine  your  volt?  It 
is  determined  by  somebody,  Lord  !Rayleigh,  or  Doctor  Kahle,  or  someone 
else.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  is  the  case.  If  not,  what  is  your  volt, 
and  what  is  the  difference  whether  it  is  1.434  or  1.432S. 

Mb.  Habbison;  To  throw  some  light  on  the  legal  side  of  the  discussion, 
1  may  state  that  I  have  acted  for  some  years  as  an  inspector  under  thi 
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Board  ol  Tr&de.  1  have  occasionallj  hod  to  test  meten  under  eondttioni 
meb  that  1  could  not  rely  upon  mj  own  measurements  to  within  much 
under  one  per  cent,  yet  during  the  whole  time  I  have  ea  acted,  the  results 

1  have  given  have  never  been  questioned  in  a  court  of  law. 

Dr.  C.  U.  Sharp:  Hoarding  Professor  Webster's  remarks,  I  wish,  in 
the  first  place,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  electrical  units 
are  things  to  be  used.  They  are  things  to  be  used  by  the  practical  man.  I 
must  say  that  1  am  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  hypothetical  troubles 
of  Professor  Webeter  in  swinging  a  magnet.  If  it  should  be  Decesaary, 
in  this  connection,  for  him  to  consult  his  conversion  tables,  that  can  btg 
no  great  hardship.  It  would  be  a  Cesser  hardship  than  for  the  busy 
pracrtitioner  to  be  obliged  to  speculate  as  to  the  value  of  the  volt  used  in 
calibrating  sn  instrument  or  a  lamp  which  he  has  imported  from  Germany. 

Furthermore,  as  regards  the  significance  of  the  quantity  of  1/10  of  1  pei 
cent  in  engineering,  I  tliink  that  Professor  Webster's  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  quantity  is  quite  erroneous.  The  quantity  1/10  of  1  per 
cent  is  of  commercial  significance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  change 
of  the  fundamental  standards  were  made,  by  which  all  the  energy  sold  to 
consumers  in  this  country  were  afi'ected  by  a  change  of  1/10  of  1  per  cent 
in  the  standard  of  voltage.  That  corresponds  to  one  part  in  five  hundred 
in  the  ener^-,  and  in  summing  up  the  cost  to  millions  of  consumers,  it 
becomes  quite  signiHcant. 

Prof.  Webster  asks  what  company  maintains  its  voltage  constant  to 
within  1/10  of  1  per  cent.  No  company  does  this,  but  many  companies 
maintain  tlieir  standards  correct  within  1/10  of  1  per  cent,  by  the  use 
of  potentiometers  and  standard  cells. 

Roughly  speaking,  one-fourth,  perhaps  more,  of  all  incandescent  lamps 
manufactured  in  this  country,  are  sold  under  contract  specifications,  under 
which  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  lamps  is  regulated  within  certain  limits 
according  to  the  life  and  to  the  candle-hours  value  which  they  show;  the 
latter  value  being  determined  by  life-tests  of  representative  lamps.  In 
making  these  teats  of  lamps,  a  work  in  which  1  am  personally  Interested, 
and  with  which  Doctor  Kennelly  is  also  perfectly  familiar,  we  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  our  voltage  correct  within  1/10  of  1 
per  cent.  We  can  not  maintain  our  pressure  always  within  1/10  of  1  per 
cent,  but  we  can  maintain  our  average  pressure  within  I/IO  of  1  per  cent, 
and  keep  all  variations  within  extremely  small  limits.  Now  a  variation 
of  1/10  of  1   per  cent  in  average  pressure  makes  a  di^erence  of  roughly 

2  per  cent  in  the  candle-houra  output  of  incandescent  tamps,  which  dilTer- 
enee  might  involve  a  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  selling  company  or  of 
a  premium  to  be  paid'  by  the  consumer.  Considering  further  that  the  total 
number  of  lampn  so  alTected  omnunted  to  about  ten  millions  last  year, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  diiference  of  1/10  per  cent  in  standards  has  a  de- 
cidedly commercial  benring  in  this  field.  In  our  testing  work  we  have 
had  to  face  the  question,  "  What  is  a  voltF'  We  are  obliged  to  ssy  in 
accordance  witli  the  sp pel fl cations  of  the  American  law,  that  a  volt  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Clark  cell  which  has  an  e.m.f.  of  1.434  volts,  I  may  say 
personally  that  I  do  not  like  to  do  this  because  I  believe  it  is  not  ao. 
Sforeover,  we  And  that  a  photometer  lamp  imported  frMn  Germany,  stand- 
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Brdfzed  according  to  their  laws,  must  be  held  at  a  different  voltage  from 
its  marked  voltage,  because  their  volt  is  different  froin  outb,  and  we  liave 
to  take  this  into  account  in  our  roeasurementa. 

The  standards  which  the  practitioner  requires  must  be  in  the  Qrst  place 
concrete,  sucli  that  lie  can  take  hold  of,  that  he  can  transfer  from  one 
point  to  another;  he  wants  standards  which  he  can  use  directly,  and  not 
through  the  intermediarjr  of  secondary  standards  exclasively.  He  wants 
standards  uniform  throughout  the  world.  As  another  consideration,  if 
he  can  get  atandards  which  represent  pretty  closely  multiples  of  the 
C  Q.  S.  Hystem  of  units,  he  is  all  the  better  pleased,  but  if  they  are  a 
little  bit  off  he  doesn't  trouble  liii^iself  greatly  about  that,  as  long  as 
everybody  else  is  using  the  same  ones.  Consequently,  I  think  it  would 
mark  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  as  far  as  electrical  engineering  practioe 
is  concerned,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  accuracy  attainable  in 
engineeriug  practice  has  increased  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  and  Um 
accuracy  demanded  is  increasing  as  well — that  it  would  be  a  step  in 
advance,  if  we  could  abolish  the  silver  voltameter,  which  few  use  prac- 
tically, and  beside  the  standard  ohm,  which  we  already  have,  adopt  a 
standard  cell,  say  the  ^VeBton  normal  cell,  and  secure  the  imiversal  accepta- 
tion of  a  fixed  value  for  its  e.m.f.  Then  we  would  be  on  a  uniform  basis 
all  around.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
at  this  Congress  which  will  result  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  in  the  adoption  of  some  such  system  or  its  equivalent. 

Dr.  Gdobge  \V.  Pattebbok:  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  standard  cell  versus  the  silver  voltameter.  I  assume 
we  all  accept  the  present  valuq  of  the  ohm  as  the  standard  of  resistanoe. 
To  determine  in  absolute  measure  either  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
silver,  or  the  e.m.f.  of  a  cell,  we  use  some  form  of  absolute  electrodyna- 
mometer,  calling  it  a  current  balance  if  we  will.  To  determine  the  elec- 
trochemical equivalent,  we  must  manipulate  the  silver  voltameter,  observe 
the  time  and  weigh  the  silver  deposited.  To  determine  the  cm.f.,  w« 
must  balance  the  cell's  e.m.f.  against  the  fall  of  potential  of  the  abso- 
lutely detenained  current  over  a  standard  resistance.  This  balance  can 
be  obtained  fully  as  accurately  as  the  time  of  deposit  of  the  silver  couitt 
be  measured,  to  say  nothing  about  the  difficulties  of  holding  the  current 
constant,  manipulating  the  voltameters  and  weighing  the  deposit.  In  addi- 
tion, 1  believe  the  e.m.f.  of  the  standard  cell  is  more  accurately  repro- 
ducible than  the  deposit  of  silver  in  a  voltameter.  But  the  principal 
argument  in  favor  of  the  standard  cell,  is  its  grejiter  convenience  in  the 
laboratory;  for  in  making  laboratory  meeEurements  the  reverse  procesa 
must  be  gone  through.  This  involves  en  enormously  greater  time  for  each 
observation,  when  using  the  voltameter,  with  no  compensating  advantage. 
Consequently,  I  favor  the  standard  cell  over  the  silver  voltameter. 

Mr.  W.  DUDDELL:  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  matter  which  I  will  leave  entirely  on  one  side.  I  will  say 
nothing  about  it,  I  will  say  this,  however,  tliat  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  the  primary  standards  are  those  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system.  These  are 
our  primary  standards,  and,  therefore,  any  other  concrete  standards  set 
up  lor  any  purpose  whatever  are  secondary  standards.     These  secondary 
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•taodarda  are  required  to  have  special  features  to  make  them  useful  tor 
international  interchange,  »o  that  we  can  make  sure  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  working  in  the  same  standards  in  their  practical  work. 
It  is  evident  that  the«e  secondary  standards  will  always  be  more  or 
less  at  Tariance  with  the  C.  G.  S.  standards,  for,  as  we  work,  year  after 
year,  we  are  getting  more  perfect  apparatus  for  determining  true  values, 
and  we  ahall  find  errors  in  our  secondary  standards.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  tie  ourselves  too  tightly  to  tbesfa 
secondary  standards. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  that  tbes«  secondaiy  standards  must 
be  easily  reproducible,  and  they  must  be  permanent,  I  locdt  upon  per- 
manency as  more  important  than  the  quality  of  being  easily  reproduced, 
OS  1  think  these  secondary  standards  will  be  mainly  kept  by  the  larg« 
laboratories  of  the  world,  which  all  nations  are  setting  up. 

Then  there  is  the  third  set  of  standards,  which  seems  to  have  become 
confounded  with  the  second.  Such  as  the  cell — an  apparatus  which  is 
going  to  be  carried  about  for  practical  purposes.  The  accuracy  of  these 
tertiary  standards  need  not  be  very  high.  One'half  of  1  per  eent  ts  pretty 
high  accuracy  for  commercial  purposes.  An  accuracy  of  1/20  of  1  per 
cent  will  satisfy  all  practical  ends. 

Among  secondary  standards  is  the  mercury  ohm.  Nobody  is  going  to 
suggest  that  we  take  a  mercury  ohm  into  a  workshop.  We  moke  a  ter- 
tiary standard,  say  a  manganis  coil,  from  it,  which  we  cairy  about  and 
use.  The  same  will  apply  to  the  question  of  the  ampere  and  the  volt. 
It  rather  looks  as  though  we  should  finally  end  ivith  some  form  of  dyna- 
mometer, or  weighing  apparatus,  rather  thaji  an  electrochemical  phenome- 
non, as  our  secondary  standard,  with  the  mercury  ohm.  Most  people 
seem  out  of  favor  with  electrochemical  standards.  The  silver  voltameter 
is  not  convenient  even  as  a  secondary  standard  at  present.  Whether,  in 
tlie  Old,  the  silver  voltameter  will  prove  to  be  more  convenient  to  deter- 
mine the  ampere,  than  the  cell  to  determine  the  volt,  I  think  is  a  matter 
which  will  have  to  wait  to  be  settled  by  the  results  of  the  work  which  Is 
now  going  on  all  over  the  world.  When  that  point  is  settled,  I  think  the 
practical  man  will  take  the  cell  as  his  tertiary  standard.  It  can  easily  be 
carried  about,  and  can  be  used  with  a  potentiometer.  All  the  arguments 
as  to  which  one  is  derived  from  the  other,  whether  the  volt  standard  is 
to  be  determined  from  the  ohm  and  tlie  ampere  standard,  or  vice-versa, 
will  not  apply  to  the  standard  laboratories  at  all.  They  will  establish 
the  method  which  gives  the  most  accurate  result  in  making  secondary 
standards.  We  have  got  very  good  tertiary  standards  of  resistance,  and 
from  the  results  which  have  been  brought  forward  here  by  Professor  Car- 
hnrt  and  others,  we  seem  to  ,be  going  to  have  cells  as  standards  of  e.m.f. 
almost  as  good  as  wire  resistances. 

The  question  of  the  permanency  of  the  cell  is  a  matter  of  great  Import- 
ance, if  it  is  to  be  used  in  practice.  I  feel  that  these  electrochemical  appa- 
ratus, which  are  liable  to  be  changed  if  short-circuited  or  ill  UKd,  will 
have  to  be  referred  back  to  the  standard  laboratories  to  make  sure  their 
value  is  right  if  we  want  to  be  certain  of  accuracy. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  magnetic  units.     Doctor  Kennelly,  in  the 
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btginning  of  his  remarks,  made  a  great  plea  for  consisteni^  in  hia  units, 
and  then,  having  gone  bo  tar  with  the  Voll-Ajnpere-Ohm  ajstem,  he  pr<t- 
poaea  to  be  incoBaiatent  and  name  the  C.  U.  S.  ayateni,  and  he  gave  the 
reaaon  on  the  board  why  there  would  be  difficulties  it  we  went  on  naming 
the  Volt-Ampere-Uhin  syatem. 

If  we  take  the  three  fundamental  electrical  units,  namely,  the  e.m.f., 
tlie  current  and  the  reaistance,  to  start  fromi  we  can  make  correspond- 
ing ones  in  the  magnetic  system  'which  will  be  perfectly  consistent. 
Although  this  system  is  more  consistent,  I  must  admit  I  am  in  favor  of 
Doctor  Kennelly'a  proposal  of  using  the  C.  Q.  S.  system  for  magnetic  units ; 
but  i  don't  agree  with  him  in  giving  them  names.  I  feel  that  the  C.  G.  S. 
system  requires  no  names  at  all.  If  you  &re  ivorking  with  the  G.  O.  S.  sys- 
tem it  is  self-evident  what  you  mean  without  having  to  name  each  quantity. 
I  think  a  very  good  example  of  that  is,  when  I  go  to  ask  for  an  avenue 
in  the  town,  I  don't  ask  for  Vandeventer  avenue;  1  simpl]'  ask  for  Vande- 
Tcnter.  It  is  never  Thirteenth  atreet;  but  Thirteenth.  And  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  an  American  sliould  want  to  add  another  term  to  our  names 
for  our  units  when  they  are  outting  words  off  in  tlie  ordinary  things  of 
life. 

As  to  another  proposition  of  Doctor  Kennelly,  in  his  original  paper. 
which  has  been  referred  to  here  thia  morning,  namely,  the  prefixes  ab  and 
abs,  I  totally  disagree  with  any  prefixes  without  definite  numerical  mean- 
ings. It  would  only  lead  to  eompticationa  in  the  future.  If  we  adopt 
prefixes  at  all,  and  name  tlie  whole  of  the  CO. S.  units,  I  think  the  pre- 
fixes Bhould  indicate  clearly  what  fractions  these  are  of  the  practical  units, 
as  we  are  naming  them  from  the  practical  volt,  ampere  and  ohm. 

In  conclusion,  1  should  like  to  ask  Doctor  Sharp  one  or  two  questions. 
He  has  made  reference  to  the  enonnoua  amount  of  money  1/10  of  1  per 
cent  would  mean  in  the  supply  of  energy  in  the  United  States.  I  should 
like  to  ask  where  they  buy  their  meters  in  this  country  which  will  measure 
to  1/10  of  I  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  on  the  other  side,  we  hare  no 
meters  that  work  to  that  degree  of  accuracy.  He  alao  apeaks  of  lamp  life 
testing  accuracy,  and  refers  to  2  per  cent.  It  aeema  very  extraordinary 
to  me.  X  don't  know  of  anyone  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  that  can 
approach  figures  of  tliat  sort  at  all.  I  would  also  remark  that  a  small 
variation  from  the  mean  voltage  makes  a  considerable  difl'erence  In  the 
life  of  the  lamp. 

CiiAiBUAir  XiCHOLS :  Aliow  the  Cliair  to  announce  that  the  time  tor 
adjournment  has  passed,  and  although  there  is  doubtless  very  much  more 
to  say,  the  Chair  thinks  that  the  debate  should  be  closed  by  simply  allow- 
ing Doctor  Kennelly  and  Doctor  Sharp,  against  whom  definite  points  have 
been  made,  to  reply  very  briefly  to  these  points. 

Doctor  Ke.nsellt;  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  question  of  one-tenth 
of  a  volt  in  one  hundred  and  ten,  raised,  to  my  knowledge,  a  very  serious 
question  some  months  ago,  which  might  have  involved  a  large  sum  of 
money,  in  regard  to  a  contract  concerning  incandescent  lamps.  Of  course, 
ordinary  voltametera  are  not  read  to  one-tenth  of  a  volt,  nor  are  lamp- 
testing  voltages  maintained  to  one-tenth  of  a  volt;  but  contracts  for  incan- 
descent lampa  are  based  upon  their  laboratory  performance  with  a  specified 
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voltag»,  and  «  elutiige  in  the  standard  voltage  amounting  to  one-t«nth  of 
a  volt  in  the  laboratory  standard  voltameter,  when  the  average  lifetime  of 
lamps  is  under  test,  nould  have  an  appreciable  effect  and  might  involve 
ilisputes  and  losses  of  mon^. 

DocToB  Shabp:  I  think  the  point  raised  has  been  pretty  well  covered 
by  Doctor  Eennelly.  It  is  a  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the  standard 
from  which  we  work.  What  is  the  normal!  We  must  have  that  correct. 
We  don't  have  meters  in  this  country  that  raster  accurately  to  the  tenth 
of  1  per  cent,  but  we  do  teat  them  with  standards  of  that  d^ree  of 
accuracy.  A  difference  of  that  magnitude  may  be  of  importance  under 
4«rtain  conditions.  If,  for  instance,  a  meter  ia  guaranteed  accurate  within 
3  per  cent,  and  on  test  ita  error  is  found  to  be  nearly  that  amount,  differ- 
vncee  of  1/10  per  cent  begin  to  count,  and  our  standards  must  be  aocutate 
v-ithin  that  limit  of  error. 

Chaibmah  Nichols:  The  time  set  for  the  adjournment  of  this  section 
is  passed.  If  there  ia  a  deaire  to  continue  this  discussion  on  extra  aession 
can  be  arranged  for  this  afternoon,  but  I  take  it  that  there  will  be  no  such 
deaire.  Unless  it  is  explicitly  so  expressed  the  Chairman  will  declare  this 
section  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

CouuuNicATRD  Afteb  AiMOURMiEST  BY  Db.  K.  E.  Guthe!*  We  are 
sll  greatly  indebted  to  Doctor  WoliT  for  his  valuable  paper,  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  divers  laws  relating  to  the  electrical  units,  and  for  the  clear 
etatement  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  various  legaliicd  systems. 

That  the  present  chaos  can  not  be  continued  for  an  indellnite  period  is 
vlear,  but  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  radical  changes  in  the  present  laws. 
If  I  understand  Doctor  Wolff  correctly,  he  urges  simply  the  adoption  of 
some  resolutions  looking  toward  a  future  change,  and  to  make  sugge«tions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  so  much  progress  has  lately  been  made  in 
preparation  of  the  materials  for  the  standard  cell,  but  there  Is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  before  we  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  superiority 
of  the  cell  over  the  silver  voltameter.  First  of  all,  a  thorough  comparison 
of  cells  set  up  by  different  men,  with  materials  prepared  independently,  is 
required;  and  in  addition,  the  new  cells  must  be  kept  tmder  observation 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  has  been  possible  ao  far. 

The  silver  voltameter  is  not  such  a  very  inaccurate  instrument,  as  it  may 
appear  from  the  objections  which  Doctor  Wolff  has  carefully  collected  and 
BO  forcefully  stated.  I  have  ahown,  in  a  paper  before  this  Congress,'  that 
there  are  two  types  of  silver  voltameters  giving  results  differing  as  much 
as  one  in  two  thousand,  but  with  any  definite  form,  for  example,  the  one 
recommended  by  the  Chicago  Congress,  the  agreement  is  much  closer,  while 
the  porous-cup  voltameter  can  be  relied  upon  to  within  one  part  in  at  least 
ten  thousand. 

It  is  true  the  measurement  of  a  current  by  means  of  a  standard  cell 
and  a  potentiometer  does  not  require  as  much  experimental  skill,  and  is 
more  elastic  than  ia  the  case  with  the  voltameter,  and  it  will  always  be 
rpHorted  to  in  practical  electrical  measurements.    But  we  should  not  strain 

'Paper  before  the  section  of  Electrochemistij. 
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%  point.  We  ftre  speaking  of  fundBmental  nieaaurementa,  and  not  of  ordi- 
nary laboTatory  practice,  and  for  the  former  the  all-important  questiun 
is  the  one  as  to  the  accuracy'  obtainable.  For  the  practical  engineer,  it 
makes  veiy  little  difference  whether  or  not  the  e.m.f.  of  his  standard  cell 
is  determined  directlj  in  absolute  measure.  It  is  alwafs  a  secondary 
■tandard. 

While  deploring  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  question,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  propositions  made  in  a  recent  publication'  by  the  Reieh- 
sanstalt,  warning  against  too  precipitat«  action. 

Redetermiiintlons  of  the  different  electrical  units  in  absolute  measuT« 
are  in  progress,  and,  therefore.  It  seems  wiser  to  wait  for  the  completion 
of  these  investigations  before  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing concrete  units  is  taken  up,  a  question  on  which  the  engineer  and 
the  theoretical  physicist  will  always  differ. 

'EUk.  Zeit..  Vol.  26,  p.  060,  1S04. 


THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  16,  lOOt 
Pursuant  t«  adjournment,  the  Section  was  called  to  order  at  ft  o'clock, 

Eonorar;  Chairman  Dr.  8.  Ar'rhenius  presiding. 

Ceaixuan  ABnHETiniB:     We  will   begin  the  program  for  today,  and  I 

will  ask  Professor  Child  to  read  us  his  paper  on  "  The  lillectrie  Arc." 
Professor  Child  then  read  the  following  paperi 
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BY  PROF.  C.  D.  CHILD,  Colgate  Vnivergiljf. 


The  ionic  theory  haa  been  of  great  aesistance  in  explaining  the 
diEcharge  of  electricity  through  gases,  and  it  haa,  so  doubt,  occurred 
to  many,  that  it  might  also  help  ub  to  understand  the  peculiariti^ 
of  tiie  electric  arc.  Three  attempts  at  such  explanations  have  in- 
deed been  published.  The  first  vas  one  by  the  present  writer, 
which  must  now  be  considered  as  unsatisfactory  (Pkya.  Bev.  10, 
p.  151).  Two  others,  which  an  much  more  complete,  have  ap- 
peared recently,  one  by  Stark  (Drude'a  Ann.  13,  p.  673)  and 
one  by  J.  J.  Thomson  {"  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases," 
p.  416).  We  are,  however,  far  from  having  reached  the  last  word 
in  such  an  explanation.  There  is,  for  example,  still  great  un- 
certain^ concerning  the  action  at  the  cathode,  and  this  -is  the 
most  fundamental  part  of  all  the  phenomena.  Thia  paper,  there- 
fore, makes  no  pretense  at  being  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
electric  arc.  It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  make  plain  the  principles 
CD  which  an  explanation  must  be  based,  to  consider  the  different 
TJews  which  are  possible,  to  show  what  facte  can  be  eiplained  and 
what  questions  must  yet  be  answered.  It  is  a  review  of  a  theory 
IP.  the  process  of  becoming. 

The  discussion  will  require  as  to  understand;  first,  what  a 
meant  by  ions;  second,  how  they  are  produced;  and  third,  their 
effect  on  the  potential  gradient  between  two  electrodes,  especially 
in  a  place  where  ions,  of  one  kind  only,  exist. 

Definition  of  Ions. 

Certain  causes  appear  to  break  atoms  into  parts,  some  charged 
positively  and  some  negatively.  These  parte  have  been  called  ions. 
They  tend  to  attach  themselves  to  uncharged  atoms,  and  these 
clusters  of  atoms  with  their  charges  are  also  called  ions.  So  that 
an  ion  may  be  defined  as  an  atom,  a  part  of  an  atom  or  a  cluster 
of  atoms  which  has  a  positive  or  negative  charge.  From  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  it  signifies  moving,  and  the  name  is  applied 
llBU 
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to  nearly  an^'thiog  that  will  more  in  an  electric  field,  and  ifl  to« 
email  to  have  any  other  name. 

This  definition  includes  ions  in  liquid  solutions,  but  in  this  paper 
we  shall  be  considering  only  the  ones  which  are  found  in  gases. 
These  have  different  properties  from  those  of  electrolytes  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  arc  are  not  the  same  as  those  existing  when  a 
current  of  electricity  passes  through  a  liquid.  These  diSerences 
can  be  better  understood  after  the  facts  relating  to  the  arc  have 
been  more  fully  discussed. 

The  movement  of  the  ions  constitutea  a  current  of  electricity. 
Ions  thus  render  the  space  where  they  exist  conducting,  and  by  this 
means  their  presence  is  ordinarily  detected. 

Cavsea  Producing  Ions. 

Ions  thus  formed  do  not  continue  indefinitely.  They  quickly 
recombine  and  again  form  uncharged  atoms.  Thus,  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  ions,  there  must  be  a  continuous  production. 
Among  the  causes  producing  them  may  be  mentioned  Kontgen 
rays,  ultra-violet  light,  the  impact  of  ions  on  atoms,  chemical  action, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  and  incandescent  solids.  Of  these, 
two  only  will  be  of  interest  to  ue  at  tiiis  time,  namely,  the  impact 
of  ions  on  atoms,  and  incandescent  solids. 

Ionization  iy  Impact. 

Let  us  first  consider  ionization  by  impact.  If  ions  exist  where 
there  is  a  field  of  force,  they  tend  to  move  in  a  definite  direction. 
TTnder  ordinary  conditions,  they  can  move  but  a  short  distance 
before  they  collide  with  an  atom  or  molecule  of  gas.  If  the  atom 
cr  molecule  is  hit  with  sufficient  velocity,  it  is  broken  into  parts 
which  are  charged  and  which  are  indeed  new  ions.  Thus,  cathode 
rays  and  the  negative  ions  produced  by  ultra-violet  light  or  in- 
candescent solids  render  the  gaa  through  which  they  pass  conduct- 
ing. It  has  also  been  shown  by  Townsend  that  positive  ions  will 
produce  the  same  effect    (Phil.  Mag.  (6),  6,  p.  698). 

The  velocity  of  an  ion  at  any  instant  depends  on  the  force  act- 
ing on  it,  and  upon  the  distance  coveted  since  its  last  collision, 
or  in  other  words  ujron  the  potential-difference  through  which 
it  has  passed  since  it  was  at  rest.  Consequently,  to  have  sufficient 
velocity  to  ionize  by  impact,  an  ion  must  pass  through  a  certain 
potential- difference.     If  the  mean  free  path  is  too  shorty  or  the 
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electric  force  too  small,  no  effect  will  be  produced.  The  measure- 
menta  made  b;  Towneend  indicate  that  t^e  negative  ion  muat  pass 
through  25  volts  in  order  to  ionize  in  air,  and  the  positive  ion  must 
pass  through  70  volta  (PhU.  Mag.  (6)  5,  p.  395  and  (6)  6,  p.  613). 


Ionization  iy  Hot  Solids. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  an  incandeecent  solid  discharges 
electrified  bodies.  Evidence  has  more  recently  been  brought  for- 
ward, showing  that  if  the  incandescent  solid  is  charged  positively, 
the  gas  about  it  becomes  ionized,  but  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
positive  ions  come  from  within  the  solid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  charged  negatively,  the  ions  come  from  within.  Thus,  Bichard- 
8on  (PhS.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc  Lon.  210,  p.  497)  states  that  when  a 
platinum  wire  was  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  high  vacanm,  it 
ceased  to  give  off  positive  electricity,  but  continued  to  emit  negative. 

Places  at  Which  Ionization  Occur  within  the  Are. 

To  pass  then  to  the  arc,  we  find  that  it  is  commonly  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  part  near  the  anode,  at  which  there  ia  a  sudden 
drop  in  potential,  as  Aa^  Fig.  1,  that  through  the  arc,  where  the 
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fell  18  gradual  and  nearly  uniform,  as  ac,  and  that  very  near  the 
cathode  at  which  the  drop  is  again  sudden,  as  cC.  In  all  of  these 
places,  a  production  of  ions  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  also  within  the 
incandescent  substance  of  the  cathode. 

Potential  Gradient  in  Qas  Containing  Ions  of  One  Sign  only. 

To  understand  these  phenomena,  we  may  well  begin  with  the 
case  where  itmization  is  prodaced  in  a  gas  between  two  electrodes, 
bat  not  in  their  immediate  neighborhood;  we  may  next  consider 
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the  phenomena  introduced  by  ttie  impact  of  the  ions  on  the  elec- 
trodes, and  6naUy  may  pass  to  the  case  where  the  electrodes  are 
incandescent. 

An  example  of  the  first  will  be  found  when  two  plates  are  placed 
en  opposite  sides  of  a  flame,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  For 
example,  let  ac,  in  Fig,  %,  be  a  space  where  ionization  occurs.    This 
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space  will  then  contain  both  positive  and  negative  ions.  The 
space  Aa  will  contain  only  negative  and  Cc  only  positive.  Where 
there  are  ions  of  one  sign  only,  the  potential  gradient  varies  greatly^ 
and  the  drop  in  potential  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  A  and 
C  may  become  very  large.  The  mathematical  treatment  of  this 
proceeds  easily  in  simple  cases  from  the  equation 


d*V 


rf-  V 
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For  example  when  the  lines  at  A,  a,  c,  C,  represent  infinite 

planes  F"  >  3axiO"«y  ^    ^]^^j^    6    is    the   distance   Aa,    Y 

k 
the  change  in  potential  through  Aa,  h  the  velocity  of  the  ions  per 
nnit  electric  force  and  i  the  current  per  unit  cross-section.  The 
units  used  are  volts,  amperes,  centimeters  and  seconds  (Phys.  Sev. 
12,  p.  TO).  Thus  if  t  equals  10"*  amperes,  b  equals  1  cm,  and  h 
equals  10,  then  V  is  greater  than  100  volts.  Or  if  t  equals  60 
amperes,  b  equals  .005  cm,  h  equals  1000,  then  V  is  greater  than 
374  volts. 


Ionization  at  Surface  of  Cathode, 

This  discussion  applies  equally  well  to  the  case  where  ionization 
is  produced  by  impact,  as  with  discbai^e  through  a  vacuum  tube. 
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But  here  a  complication  is  introduced.  No  negative  ions  como 
from  C,  and  unless  there  is  some  new  source  of  ionization,  they  all 
soon  pass  to  A.  Now  tiie  negative  ions  do  not  require  as  great 
electric  force  in  order  to  ionize  by  impact  as  the  positive.  They  are 
consequently  the  ones  which  produce  new  ions,  and  if  they  are 
drawn  from  the  gas,  all  ionization  will  cease.  Let  oa  imagine 
that  tiie  gas  has  in  some  way  become  conducting,  and  that  the 
space  Cc  has  beon  cleared  of  negative  ions.  There  will  then  be 
a  drop  in  potential  tiiere.  If  this  drop  is  sufGciently  large,  the 
positive  ions  will  attain  high  velocities,  and  by  impact  on  the 
boundary  surface  at  C  they  also  will  ionize.  We  shall  then  have  a 
two-sided  action.  The  negative  ions  coming  from  ^is  boundary 
surface  will  ionize  in  the  space  ca  and  the  positive  ions  from  ea 
will  ionize  at  C. 

As  the  negative-  ions  thus  formed  begin  to  fill  the  space  Cc,  the 
drop  in  potential  will  become  smaller.  If,  however,  it  becomes 
small  enough,  ionization  at  C  will  oease,  and  the  potential  difference 
will  again  become  greater.  For  a  condition  of  equilibrium  the 
])o(ential  difference  must  be  large  enough  so  that  positive  ions  will 
ionize  at  C 

Ionization  at  Surface  of  Anode. 

We  find  that  the  phenomena  at  the  anode  are  similar  to  those 
et  the  cathode.  The  essential  difference  is  that  the  negative  ions 
ionize  by  impact  much  more  easily  than  the  positive.  The  drop 
in  potential  at  the  anode  is  consequently  less  than  that  at  the 
cathode.  If  no  ions  came  from  the  anode,  there  would  be  a  large 
drop  in  potential  near  it,  as  in  the  corresponding  case  with  the 
cithode.  This  would  here  cause  the  negative  ions  to  move  with 
great  velocity,  and  their  bombardment  of  the'snrfnce  layer  at  A 
would  produce  new  ions.  As  before,  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
exists  when  the  drop  in  potential  is  sufficiently  large  to  cause  many, 
81  least,  of  the  negative  ions  to  produce  new  ones  at  the  boundary 
surface. 

Ionization  at  Cathode  of  Arc.    Hot  Cathode  Necessary. 

If  DOW  we  pass  to  the  arc,  we  find  that  it  bears  more  similarity 
to  the  discharge  in  a  vacuum  tube  than  would  at  first  appear. 
There  is  a  drop  in  potential  at  the  anode,  a  gradual  fall  through 
the  gas,  and  another  sudden  drop  at  the  caUiode.     Stark  has 
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pointed  out  the  Bimilarity  in  his  article  on  the  electric  arc,  and 
in  many  respects  I  am  following  his  esplanation.  The  differeneea 
between  the  two  phenomena  are,  tiiat  in  the  arc  the  temperature 
is  very  much  higher,  the  current  much  greater,  the  drop  in  potential 
at  the  cathode  much  smaller,  and  the  drop  at  the  anode  usually 
greater. 

Of  these  changes,  that  at  the  cathode  ie  most  fundamental.  In- 
stead of  being  300  volts  it  may  be  but  5  volts  (Phys.  Rev.  19,  p.  70) . 
Instead  of  being  sufiBciently  great  for  positive  ions  to  ionize  by 
impact,  it  appears  to  be  too  small  for  any  kind  of  ionization  by 
impact.  The  essential  condition  appears  to  be  that  the  cathode 
shall  be  very  hot.  Thus,  Stark  and  Cassuto  (Pkysik.  Zeit.  5, 
p.  S64)  found  that  an  electrolyte  which  could  not  have  a  high  tem- 
perature, or  a  metal  kept  cold  by  rotation,  could  be  the  anode  of  an 
arc,  but  not  the  cathode.  In  some  work  done  by  the  present  writer, 
it  was  found  that  a  carbon  pencil,  introduced  into  an  arc,  could  be 
made  to  become  the  anode,  even  when  it  was  not  red  hot,  but  that 
the  cathode  end  of  the  arc  could  not  be  forced  to  jump  to  ihv  pencil 
except  when  it  was  at  a  white  heat  (Pkys.  Rev.  19.  No.  2).  The 
experiments  of  Wientraube  (FkU.  Mag.  (6),  p.  95)  ajrree  with 
this  idea,  since  he  found  that  an  arc  could  easily  he  formed  between 
the  cathode  of  a  mercury  arc  previously  formed  and  a  new  anode, 
but  not  between  an  anode  and  a  new  cathode. 

Assumption  That  the  Negative  Ions  Come  from  mitkin  the  Cathode. 

It  must  be  that  the  positive  ions  ionize  much  more  easily  when 
the  cathode  is  hot,  or  else  that  the  cathode,  on  becoming  heated, 
sends  out  ions,  as  in  the  experiments  by  Richardson.  Both  Stark 
and  Thomson  have  made  this  latter  assumption  the  basis  of  their 
explanations.  They  suppose  the  hot  cathode  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  negative  ions,  and  that  iJie  rise  in  potential  need  be  only  great 
enough,  so  that  the  positive  ones  by  their  bombardment  of  the 
cathode  should  raise  it  to  the  necessary  temperature. 

There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  this  view.  The  first  is 
that  the  current  to  a  hot  negative  metal  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  to  the  cathode  of  an  are.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, working  with  a  substance  that  can  be  heated  to  the  highest 
temperature,  the  rate  of  discharge  to  the  hot  cathode  was  only 
2  amperes  per  cm=  (PkQ.  Trans.  Roy,  Soe.  SIO,  p.  497)  while 
the  current  to  the  cathode  of  the  arc  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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255  amperes  per  cm"  {Phya.  Rev.  19,  Ko.  2).  This  argument 
would  be  especially  strong  against  any  explanation  that  wonlil 
assume  no  ions  to  be  produced  in  the  gas  itself. 

Secondly,  there  are  many  substances  which  melt  and  vaporiza 
before  a  temperature  is  reached  at  which  negative  ions  are  given 
off.  The  most  noteworthy  example  of  this  occurs  with  the  arc 
between  mercury  terminals.  Mereury  vaporizes,  especially  in  a 
vacuum,  at  temperatures  far  below  that  at  which  negative  ions  pass 
from  a  metal. 

Alternative  Explanation  of  the  Cathode. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  either  the 
cathode,  or  else  the  region  very  close  to  the  cathode,  must  be  very 
hot.  Even  with  the  mercury  arc,  there  is  always  an  extremely 
bright  point  playing  on  the  cathode.  It  may  possibly  be  that  it 
is  not  essential  that  the  solid  or  liquid  substance  itself  should  be 
very  hot,  but  only  the  boundary  surface  between  the  solid  or  liquid 
and  the  gas  about  it 

It  may  appear  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether 
we  consider  the  negative  ions  aa  coming  from  within  the  solid,  or 
from  the  surface  layer  about  it.  This,  however,  would  not  be  a 
correct  view.  If  the  ion  comes  from  within  the  metal,  we  may 
learn  many  things  bearing  on  an  explanation  of  the  ore,  by  study- 
ing the  discharge  from  hot  metals.  If,  however,  the  phenomenon 
is  one  of  the  surface  layer,  then  such  an  investigation  would  have 
little  value  for  this  purpose. 

Effect  of  Oxide  on  Cathode. 

Regarding  this  point  there  has  been  an  interesting  fact  noticed 
by  Stark  (Pkysik.  Zeit.  5,  p.  81).  It  was  found  that  if  there  was 
a  bit  of  oxide  upon  the  cathode,  the  are  would  form  much  more 
readily  than  with  a  pure  metal,  the  cathode  end  of  the  arc  hanging 
lo  the  oxide  until  it  was  consumed.  I  have  also  noticed  that  in  a 
high  vacuum  the  arc  between  iron  terminals  was  started  much 
more  easily  the  first  time  than  afterward,  and  also  that  the  cathode 
end  of  the  arc  is  continually  jumping  from  one  point  to  another. 
At  times,  the  end  of  the  arc  will  mn  up  3  or  3  cms  from  the  end 
of  the  iron.  Both  of  these  phenomena  are  probably  caused  by  the 
greater  ease  of  maintaining  the  arc  when  the  cathode  end  can  find 
a  bit  of  oxide. 
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However,  the  potential  difference  at  tlie  cathode  is  lesB  with  a 
mercury  arc  than  with  any  other  form,  and,  as  far  aa  known,  there 
is  no  oxide  present  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  current.  So 
that  we  cannot  yet  be  certain  regarding  the  full  significance  of  the 
fnct  noticed  hy  Starlt. 

The  drop  at  tlie  cathode  is  affected  less  by  tiie  conditions  of  the 
experiment  than  that  at  the  anode.  Thus  when  a  salt  as  NaCl  ia 
placed  in  the  arc  {Phys.  Rev.  19,  No.  2),  when  a  metal  is  used  in- 
stead of  carbon  {Phys.  Eev.  12,  p.  149),  when  the  length  of  tha 
arc,  the  amount  of  ci^rrent  (Mrs.  Ayrton'a  "  The  Electric  Arc," 
pp.  222  and  224),  or  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  gas  is  varied 
{Phys.  Rev.  19,  No.  2)  there  is  either  no  change  at  the  cathode, 
or  at  least  it  is  sraaller  than  that  at  the  anode. 

Thus  some  slight  advance  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
action  at  cathode.  We  know  that  the  cathode  itself,  or  else  the 
boundary  surface,  must  be  very  hot,  that  in  many  eases  oxide 
on  the  surface  greatly  assists  in  the  passage  of  the  current,  and 
that  the  potential-difference  there  is  nearly  constant,  but  it  ia  yet 
to  be  proven  what  the  mechanism  is  by  which  the  current  passes 
from  the  gas  to  the  solid. 

Ionization  in  the  Oas  of  the  Arc. 

In  the  gas  itself  we  find  the  chief  difference  between  the  dis- 
charge in  vacuum  tubes  and  the  arc,  to  be  that  the  arc  is  very 
much  hotter,  and  that  the  mean  free  path  of  the  ions  is  through 
a  much  smaller  potential-difference,  I  have  discussed  this  point 
also  in  a  preceding  article.  I  may  summarize  by  saying  first, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  some  kind  of  ionization  in  the  arc, 
for  the  mean  free  path  of  the  ions  is  much  too  small  to  allow  them 
to  pass  directly  from  one  electrode  to  the  other  without  many 
collisions,  and  the  density  of  the  positive  and  negative  electricity 
is  BO  great  that  rapid  recombination  must  take  place  if  there  are 
collisions,  and  if  recombination  occurs  then  ionization  must  also 
occur.  Furthermore  the  potential  gradient  through  the  arc  cannot 
be  accounted  for  without  assuming  ionization  through  the  gas. 

And,  finally,  the  condition  of  the  space  between  the  electrodes 
after  the  impressed  e.  m.  f.  has  been  removed  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  vapor  itself  has  been  ionized.  That  this  space  continues 
to  be  conducting  has  lieen  shown  by  Blondel  (Lon.  Elee.  39,  p.  655), 
Uranquist  (Mrs.  Ayrton's  "The  Electric  Arc,"  p.  91),  and  others. 
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If  the  electrodcB  alone  produced  ions  we  should  espect  the  remain- 
ing conductiTity  to  vary  roughly  as  tlie  cube  of  the  length  of  the 
arc  (Phps.  Rev.  12,  p.  79),  Blondel,  however,  found  such  con- 
ductivity to  be  approximately  independent  of  the  length  of  the  arc. 
The  cause  for  this  ionization  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rays  sent 
off  from  the  arc,  nor  does  it  appear  at  first  that  it  is  caused  by 
impact.  When  ionization  is  thus  produced,  the  electric  force  de- 
creases as  the  density  of  the  gaa  or  aa  the  amount  of  current  de- 
creases.    Neither  of  these  occur  in  general  with  the  arc. 

High  Temperature  of  the  Qas  Essential. 

On  the  other  band  a  high  temperature  appears  to  be  an  essential 
requirement.  Except  at  low  pressures,  the  heat  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  arc  remains  constant  as  long  as  the  electricity  passing 
does  not  vary  and  increases  when  the  latter  increases.  Moreover, 
tlie  gas  between  the  electrodes  loses  its  conductivity  after  the 
impressed  e.  m.  f.  is  removed,  as  if  its  conductivity  were  caused 
by  its  heat 

We  have  indeed  no  other  examples  of  ionization  being  produced 
by  heat  alone,  but  since  ions  moving  with  high  velocity  break  up 
atoms  which  they  hit,  an  atom  moving  with  high  velocity  must 
also  be  broken  up  when  it  hits  an  ion  at  rest.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  that  at  sufficiently  high  temperatures  ionization  will  occur. 
Moreover  the  infernal  energy  of  atoms  at  high  temperature  is  much 
greater  than  that  at  low,  so  that  ionization  may  not  require  as 
great  heat  as  would  at  first  appear.  As  I  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, this  would  explain  the  behavior  of  the  arc  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  surrounding  gas  is  varied,  as  well  as  other  phenomena. 

If,  however,  the  mean  free  path  of  the  ions  should  become  suf- 
ficiently great,  their  impact  would  cause  ionization  even  at  lower 
temperatures.  In  such  cases  less  electrical  energy  would  need  to 
be  changed  into  heat-energy,  and  the  electric  force  would  decrease. 
This  indeed  is  what  we  find  occurring  at  a  pressure  of  a  few  milli- 
meters  (Phys.  Rev.  19,  No.  2). 

The  temperature,  however,  is  only  low  when  compared  with  that 
in  the  arc  at  atmospheric  pressure.  In  all  cases  known,  it  is 
really  very  high,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  mercury  arc, 
and  it  is  probable  that  even  here  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
melting  platinum  {Phys.  Rev.  19,  No.  2).  We  should  then  explain 
the  ionization  of  the  arc  as  due  to  high  temperature,  except  with 
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pie^ures  of  a  few  millimeters,  when  it  is  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  high  temperatute  and  of  impact  of  the  moving  ions. 

Other  Causes  Affecting  Ionization  of  a  Oas. 

The  dectric  force  within  the  arc,  however,  may  be  changed  by 
various  causes.  Thus  the  introduction  of  NaCl  may  diminish  the 
electric  force  to  nearly  one-half.  Many  other  salts  will  produce 
a  similar  efEect  Apparently  such  Bubstances  are  easily  broken 
np  into  ions. 

Ionization  at  Anoit. 

On  passing  to  the  anode,  we  find  again  a  sudden  change  in  the 
potential,  and  yet  the  action  does  not  appear  to  be  as  vital  a  part 
of  the  phenomena  as  that  at  the  cathode.  It  is  true  that  with  a 
carbon  arc  the  drop  in  potential  at  the  anode  is  the  greater,  and 
the  anode  is  supposed  to  be  the  hotter.  It  certainly  is  consumed 
more  rapidly  than  the  cathode,  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential 
for  all  kinds  of  arcs  that  these  condltionB  should  hold.  When  s 
sufBcient  amount  of  such  salts  as  ITaCl  or  ENO,  are  introduced, 
the  drop  at  the  anode  becomes  the  smaller.  This  is  also  true  when 
an  arc  is  formed  between  graphite  terminals  in  a  vacuum  of  less 
than  .5  T"Tn  pressure,  also  with  one  between  iron  as  anode  and 
mercury  as  cathode  (Phys.  Rev.  19,  p.  70). 

Anode  not  Necessarily  Hot. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  anode  does  not  even  need  to  be 
hot  As  baa  already  been  pointed  out,  an  arc  may  be  started  with 
a  cold  anode.  It  may  not  only  be  started  but  it  may  be  maintained 
in  this  condition.  With  the  mercury  arc,  no  part  of  the  anode  ever 
becomes  luminous.  With  the  arc  in  a  vacuum,  the  positive  carbon 
may  remain  below  red  heat  for  some  time  {Phys.  Rev.  19,  No.  2). 
Stark  and  Caasuto  have  shown  that  an  electrolyte,  which  vaporizes 
at  approximately  100  deg.  C,  may  be  the  anode  of  an  arc  (Physik. 
Zeit.  10,  p.  267).  In  "fact  experiments  performed  by  them  indicate 
that  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  anode,  the  smaller  the  drop 
in  potential.  Their  idea  is  that  a  hot  substance  sends  off  negative 
ions,  and  that  emission  of  such  ions  produces  an  e.m.f.  which 
at  the  anode  opposes  the  current. 
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There  tbm  appears  to  be  no  necessar;  tequirementa  for  tlie  anode 
as  there  waa  for  the  cathode.  The  fall  of  potential  there  is  usually 
large,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  a  large  current  is  carried, 
at  least  for  a  short  distance,  b;  ions  of  one  sign  only.  Thus  it 
has  been  shown  that  when  the  distance  vae  .005  cm,  the  velocity 
of  the  negative  ion  was  1000  cm  per  sec  for  unit  electric  force, 
and  the  current  density  was  60  amperes  per  q.,  cm,  there  will  be  a 
drop  of  274  volts.  These  are  roughly  the  values  which  might 
be  expected  with  the  are,  if  the  current  were  carried  at  the  anode 
entirely  by  negative  ions.  The  mean  free  path  of  the  ions  in  the 
arc  is  approximately  ,001  cm  (Phys.  Bev.  19,  No.  2,  and  Phil. 
Mag.  (6),  5,  p.  385),  the  velocity  of  negative  ions  in  the  flame  ia 
1000  cm  per  sec.  for  unit  electric  force  (PhU.  Trans.  4, 192,  p.  499), 
and  60  amperes  is  the  density  of  the  current  at  the  anode  (Hrs. 
Ayrton's  "  The  Electric  Arc,"  p.  159) .  The  drop  of  potential  is 
kept  from  being  as  great  as  this,  however,  because  of  the  production 
of  iODS  by  the  impact  of  negative  ones  on  the  surface  of  tbe  anode. 

We  have  thus  indicated  an  explanation  for  the  drop  in  potential 
at  the  anode,  but  when  we  attempt  to  pass  to  details,  ia  say  why 
the  drop  with  carbon  is  35  volte  and  that  with  mercury  only  6 
volts,  we  are  again  confronted  with  our  ignorance  of  what  takes 
place  at  tiie  boundary  surface  between  gae  and  solid,  and  of  the 
laws  which  govern  this  region. 

Summary  of  Explanation. 
Thus  the  arc  may  be  explained  in  brief  as  follows  - —  the  current 
ig  carried  by  ions.  These  ions  are  produced :  First,  either  within 
the  cathode,  because  of  its  high  temperature;  or,  at  the  boundary 
surface,  by  the  impact  of  the  positive  ions;  second,  through  the 
gas  by  the  impact  of  the  atoms  on  the  negative  ions  at  high  tem- 
perature; and  third,  at  the  boundary  surface  of  the  anode,  by  the 
impact  of  the  negative  ions.  The  electric  force  must  be  suiSciently 
great  at  the  different  points,  so  that  the  energy  transformed  will 
prodace  the  required  temperature. 

Action  tn  Arc  not  the  Same  as  in  Electroli/ie. 

It  should  be  clearly  undei'stood  that  this  explanation  is  not  one 
based  on  the  idea  that  current  is  carried  by  particles  driven  off  from 
the  electrodes,  or  by  such  ions  as  are  produced  in  an  electrolyte. 
Witii  an  electrolyte  the  anode  is  often  eaten  away,  and  a  deposit 
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made  on  the  cathode.  At  least  with  an  arc  beticeen  carbons, 
the  anode  is  also  consumed,  and  the  cathode  is  aometimes  built  up. 
In  many  cases  also,  we  have  evidence  that  particles  are  driven  off 
with  great  velocity  from  the  electrodes.  But,  in  reality,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  an  explanation  based  on  these  facts  is  correct. 
Surely  the  current  of  the  arc  cannot  be  carried  by  charged 
particles  of  matter,  for  particles  move  thousands  of  times  more 
slowly  than  ions  {Fhys.  Rev.  14,  241)  and  if  the  current  were 
carried  by  them,  there  would  need  to  be  so  many  in  the  arc, 
that  it  would  be  more  or  less  opaque.  Nor  is  it  simple  to  see  how 
even  a  start  for  an  explanation  of  the  fall  of  potential  could  be 
made  on  such  an  assumption. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  the  action  is  the  same  aa  with  electrolsrtes, 
we  have  for  reply  the  experiments  described  by  Weedon  (Paper 
presented  before  the  Amer.  Electrochemical  Soc.  at  Washington 
in  1904),  in  which  it  was  shown  that  a  copper  anode  kept  coot 
by  water  did  not  lose  one  fifteen-hundredtha  of  what  it  should  have 
lost,  if  Faraday's  law  were  to  apply,  and  that  there  was  a  slight 
gain  at  the  anode. 

It  has  been  thought  that  some  disintegration  such  as  might  be 
produced  by  boiling,  or  by  oxidation,  mast  occur  at  the  electrodes. 
Such  disintegration  does  ordinarily  occur,  but  the  experiments  of 
Weedon  again  show  that  it  is  not  at  all  essential. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  vapor  from  the  electrodes  often  has 
much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  current,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
heat  has  vaporized  the  electrode,  and  the  gas  is  ionized  as  any 
other  gas,  that  it  plays  any  part  in  the  phenomena.  To  take  the 
simplest  example,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  the  mercury  Ismp 
the  mercury  vapor  carries  the  current,  but  to  do  so  it  must  first  be 
ionized  as  oxygen  or  nitrogen  might  be.  It  is  altogether  possible 
that  it  is  more  easily  ionized  than  these  gases,  but  the  process  is  the 
same.  The  substance  of  the  electrode  may  then  have  a  decided 
effect  on  all  parts  of  the  arc,  but  it  has  this  effect  after  it  has 
been  changed  to  a  gas,  and  has  been  ionized  as  a  gas  is. 

Explanation  of  the  Counter  E.  M.  F. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  facts  which  such  an  explanation 
makes  clear.  First,  it  explains  the  apparent  counter  e.m.f.  of 
the  arc.  No  other  explanation  of  this  has  been  given.  No  thenno- 
junctioQ  exists  whose  e.m.f.  compares  with  that  of  the  arc. 
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It  explains  &Iso  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  e.ni.f.  It  has 
been  shown  that  thia  disappears  in  at  least  1/600  second  after  the 
impressed  e.ni.f.  is  removed,  though  the  high  temperature  and  the 
conductivity  exist  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time.  The  charge 
on  a  sphere  may  produce  a  potential  of  thousands  of  volts  and 
yet  can  cause  no  appreciable  current.  In  the  same  way  the  ions 
in  the  arc  may  cause  an  apparent  counter  e.m.f.  of  considerablp 
magnitude  and  yet  recombine  after  the  current  ceases  without  pro- 
ducing any  apparent  effect. 

It  Explains  the  Relation  of  Voltage  to  Cvrrent. 

This  would  also  explain  the  decrease  in  voltage  when  the  current 
is  increased.  If  the  necessary  condition  for  ionization  in  the  arc 
is  high  temperature,  it  may  be  caused  by  a  large  current  and  small 
voltage  as  well  as  by  a  smaller  current  and  large  voltage. 

There  are  also  facts  such  as  the  difference  in  appearance  between 
the  anode  and  cathode,  for  which  an  explanation  baaed  on  this 
conception  may  be  offered. 

Facts  not  Explained  by  This  TheOTy. 

There  are  other  facts  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  explanation. 
The  most  fundamental  of  these  are  the  ones  which  have  already 
been  pointed  out  concerning  the  action  at  the  boundary  eurface. 
There  are  also  questions  concerning  the  unidirectional  character 
of  the  iron-mercury  arc,  the  behavior  of  the  non-arcing  metals,  and 
the  velocities  of  the  ions  in  the  arc. 

Bnt  tiiis  paper  can  scarcely  go  further  into  details.  If  it  is 
shown  how  to  take  some  of  the  steps  on  the  way  to  a  complete  ex- 
planation, and  will  stimulate  further  experiment  and  further 
thoQght,  it  will  indeed  have  served  its  purpose. 

DiSCUSSIOK. 
Prof.  H.  T.  Babnes:     I  should  like  to  ask  Doctor  Child  one  question. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  this  very  important  paper.  'It 
contains  mucli  information  in  comipetion  with  the  electric  arc  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  must  lead  to  valuable  results. 

I  should  like  just  to  ask  further  about  the  ionization  by  collision  which 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  n^^tive  electrode  by  the  impinging  poel' 
Hve  carriers.  These  carriers  are  swept  to  one  side  by  the  charge  of  the 
electrode? 

Pboixsbob  Child:  I  dcm't  think  there  has  been  any  experiment  which 
would  decide. 
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Pbofebsob  Babhbs;  Bj  impingmg  on  the  electrode,  the^  aet  up,  by 
colliaion,  ionization  I 

Fbofessob  Chiui:     Yea. 

Pboivssob  Babius;    le  tMa  set  up  on  the  aurface  of  the  electrodet 

Pboikssob  Child:  My  idea  ia  tliat  it  ia  od  the  suifaoe.  No  ezperimeDta 
have  been  made  to  ahow  that;  but  my  belief  ia  that  it  occura  upon  the 
Eurface  between  the  gaa  and  the  aolid. 

FBOFXSBItt  Babnes:  Have  we  evidence  to  ahow  tiiat  an  atom  movea 
with  auffidentlf  high  velocity  to  aet  up  ioniiatioD  hj  colliaion  with  an 

Pboixbbob  Cehj):  No;  ia  one  sense  we  have  not;  that  ia,  we  have  not, 
if  it  requirea  aa  much  energy  to  break  into  parta  an  atom  in  the  arc  as 
one  vrith  normal  temperature.  We  can  explain  the  ionieation  in  the  an 
only  1^  aaauming  that  at  the  higher  temperatures  the  internal  energy 
o(  the  atom  ia  ao  great  that  the  electrona  within  it  are  on  the  point  of 
flying  from  it.  It  would  then,  no  doubt,  require  but  a  alight  jar  to  dis- 
rupt it.  The  explanation  of  the  arc  which  haa  been  given  ia  baaed  on  such 
an  aaaumption. 

In  regard  to  the  positive  iona,  it  seema  probable  that  after  they  becom« 
attached  to  the  cathode  they  receive  a  negative  charge  which  neutraliaei 
the  positive  charge  that  they  previously  possessed. 

DoCTOB  Cnzw:  Thia  ia  an  inunensely  intereeting  subject,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question.  Ia  the  arc  started  I7  the  ionization  coming  fr(»n 
the  Joulean  heat  which  is  generated  when  the  carbona  are  drawn  apart 
immediately  after  their  first  contactT 

PBOrESsoB  Child:  When  the  electrodes  are  separated  the  movement 
of  the  electrona  from  one  electrode  to  the  other  is  interrupted  by  the  film 
of  gaa  which  cornea  between  them.  The  electrons  when  thus  stopped  pro- 
'duce  heat  and  the  production  of  beat  ia  essential  for  the  formation  of  iona 

Mn.  Thokas:  As  to  the  nature  of  the  force  with  relation  to  vacuum 
tubes.    Is  this  force  electro-magnetic  T 

Pbofbssob  Child  :  My  idea  is  that  it  does  not  require  aa  great  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  aa  in  air.  Wherever  there  are  nc^tive^ions  colliding  in 
a  field  of  sufficient  force,  there  is  ionization. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  the  arc  in  mercury 
vapor  and  in  air.  In  the  mercury  vapor  the  negative  iona  acquire  a 
sufficient  velocity  ao  that  they  produce  ionization  by  impact  without  high 
temperature,  whereas  in  air  the  velocity  of  the  iona  ia  much  too  sniall  to 
produce  ionization  without  the  aid  of  high  temperature. 

Mb.  Thomas:  With  regard  to  the  beating  of  the  arfode,  I  find  that  a 
very  alight  introduction  of  air  or  other  gaa  immediately  causes  consider- 
able heating  of  the  anode.  There  seems  to  be  a  concentration  of  that  gaa; 
it  ia  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  tube.  There  aeema  to  be 
an  actitm  carrying  the  gaa  to  that  point. 

CHAiBUAif  Abbheniiib:  la  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  apeakT  It 
not,  we  will  go  to  the  paper  by  Doctor  Rosa  and  Mr.  Orover,  "Absolut* 
Measurement  of  Inductance." 

Doctor  Roaa  then  read  hia  paper  entitled  "Absolute  Measuremoit  of 
Inductance." 
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'     1.  Methoi»  of  Mbasueino  Inddctance. 

Self-inductance  may  be  determined  in  absolute  measure  (that 
ib,  in  terms  of  resiEtaQce  and  time),  by  the  methods  of  Uaxwcll, 
Wicn,  or  Rowland.  The  first  named  ie  complicated  and  scarcely 
capable  of  giving  resulta  of  high  accuracy.  The  other  two  methods 
are  probably  capable  of  yielding  results  of  Eatisfactory  accuracy  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  few  results  by  these  methods  have  been  published, 
and  none  of  a  degree  of  accuracy  equal  to  the  reeulf*  which  have 
been  obtained  in  the  absolute  measurement  of  a  capacity. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  directly  determining  the  inductance 
of  a  coil,  originally  proposed  by  Joubert,  consists  in  first  determin- 
ing the  impedance  of  the  coil  and  then  calculating  the  inductance 
after  having  found  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  wire  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  current  employed. 

Brew'  has  given  gome  deferminations  of  inductance  by  this 
method,  using  a  Cardew  voltmeter,  first  in  series  with  the  induc- 
tive coil  and  second  with  the  coil  cut  out.  Knowing  the  resistance 
of  the  coil  and  of  the  instrument,  and  the  frequency  of  the  cur- 
pent,  the  inductance  ie  calculated.  The  results  on  a  single  coil 
are  given;  they  show  considerable  variations,  as  wonid  be  expected, 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  wave  form,  although  the  formula  employed 
presupposes  a  sine  wave. 

Several  variations  of  this  method  are  described  by  Gray*  and 
Fleming.*  According  to  Gray  a  non-inductive  resistance  is  placed 
in  series  with  the  coil  whose  inductance  is  to  be  measured,  and  an 
alternating  current  ^ssed  through  both.  By  means  of  an  electrom- 
eter the  differences  of  potential  at  the  terminals  of  the  non- 
indnctive  resistance  Rj,  and  of  the  inductive  coil  (resistance  H^ 

1.  Communicatioii  from  the  National  Burean  of  Standards. 

2.  Blectrician,  Vol.  26,  p.  206,  ]890. 

S.  "  Absolute  MesBuremprta,"  Vol.  II,  part  II,  p.  488. 

4.  "  Handbook  for  the  Klectrical  Laboratory,"  Vol.  II,  p.  208. 
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and  inductance  L)  are  meaaured.    The  inductance  is  then  given 
by  the  expression 

p  being  2t  times  the  frequency  of  the  current  employed,  -which 
is  to  be  as  nearly  simply  harmonic  as  pOBsible. 

According  to  Fleming,  we  "  first  send  through  the  coil  a  eon- 
tinuouB  current,  and  observe  the  potential  difference  of  the  ends 
of  the  coil  with  an  electrostatic  voltmeter,  and  measure  the  cur- 
rent flowing  through  it.  Then  repeat  the  experiment,  using  the 
alternating  e.ra,f.  The  ammeter  should  be  a  Kelvin  balance,  or 
dynamometer,  or  hot  wire  ammeter,  suitable  for  both  continuous 
find  alternating  currents.  Adjust  the  voltage  so  that  the  current  is 
ihe  same  in  both  cases.  Then  if  A  is  this  current,  and  if  F  is  the 
volt-fall  down  the  coil  with  continuous  current,  and  V  that  with 
tlic  alternating  current,  and  if  S  is  the  resistance  and  L  the  in- 
ductance of  the  coil,  we  have 


where  p  =  2w  times  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current." 


Therefore,  pV pi — ' 

Or  the  volt-drop  may  be  kept  constant  and  the  current  measnied 
in  each  case.    Then 


If  the  current  is  not  of  sine  wave  form,  a  correction  must  be 
applied. 

2.  The  Method  of  This  Papeb. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  a  modification  of  the  method  quoted  abov« 
from  Gray  would  be  better  adapted  to  precision  measurements  than 
any  other  proposed.  Instead  of  using  the  electrometer  to  measure 
the  difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals  of  the  inductive  coil  and 
of  a  fixed  resistance  R,  we  vary  the  resistance  B  until  the  difEerence 
of  jiotential  at  its  terminals  is  equal  to  that  at  the  terminali 
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of  the  inductive  coil,  aa  ehown  by  an  electrometer.  Then,  since 
the  alternating  carrent  /  ie  Uie  eame  in  botli,  and  a  sine  vave  form 
i*  asemned,  I  B  =  I  Vr*  +  p'i*,  *"  being  the  ohmic  resistance  of 
the  inductiTe  coU,  nnd 

X=iVB'— f*.    (See  Fig.  1.) 


This  is  an  extremely  simple  fonnula,  in  which  only  two  quan- 
titles,  the  resistance  and  the  frequency,  have  to  be  determined 
accarately.  The  resistance  r  is  usually  so  small  that  au  approxi- 
mate value  for  it  ia  sufficient.  In  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  the  method,  and  the  small  number  of  quantities  to  be  deter- 
mined, lie  the  advantages  of  this  over  other  methods. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  perfect  sine  current,  or  to  know  the  exact  form  of  the  cnirent 
wave  in  order  to  calculate  the  correction  due  to  any  harmonics  that 
may  be  present.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  accurate  determination  of 
inductance  by  this  method  has  ever  been  published,  and  probably 
because  of  this  requirement.  Most  alternating-current  generators 
yield  currents  having  harmonics  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
the  wave  form,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  load.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  determine  the  wave  form  of  the  particular  cur- 
rent used  in  the  experiment,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  correc- 
tion factor. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  possesses  an  alternating  generator  de- 
signed especially  for  testing  purposes,  which  has  a  smooth  cored 
armature  and  pole  pieces  so  shaped  as  to  give  a  nearly  sine  wave. 
The  correclaon  to  be  applied  to  the  measured  inductance  due 
to  a  small  departure  from  a  sine  form  is  correspondingly  small,  and 
we,  therefore,  believed  that  by  using  this  machine  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  measure  inductance  in  this  manner  with  a  high  order  of 
accuracy,  provided,  of  course,  that  small  harmonics  in  the  current 
were  carefully  determined  and  allowed  for. 
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The  method  is  illuBtratecl  in  Fig.  %.  The  non-inductive  resist- 
ance R  (being  an  oil  immersed  resistance  of  manganin  of  rela- 
tively large  carrying  capaci^)  was  placed  in  series  with  an  in- 
ductive coil,  having  an  inductance  of  aboat  1  henry,  and  a  resist- 
ance of  about  95  ohms.  An  alternating  current  from  the  gener- 
ator passes  from  4  to  (7  through  these  resistances,  in  parallel  with 
vrhich  is  an  eiectrodyuamometer  V,  which  serves  as  a  very  sensitive 
voltmeter.  An  electrometer  is  joined  to  the  point  B  and  to  a  switch 
8,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  connected  to  AB  and  to  BG  suc- 
cessively.   By  means  of  the  rheostats  fi,  and  JJ,  (Fig.  7),  the  first 


Vm.  2. 

in  aeries  with  the  main  current  and  the  second  in  the  €eld 
circuit  of  the  alternator,  the  e.m.f.  at  the  terminals  AC  is 
kept  constant.  The  resistance  R  is  now  varied  until  the  deflection 
of  the  electrometer  is  the  eame  on  AB  as  on  BO. 


Then  fi  =  Vr'+p'i'- 

The  frequency  of  the  current  is  determined  by  means  of  a 
chronometer  and  chronograph.  An  electric  contact  being  made  for 
every  50  revolutions  of  the  dynamo,  a  record  is  secured  on  the 
chronograph  along  with  the  second  beats  of  the  chronometer.  Thus 
the  frequency  may  be  determined  to  a  very  high  order  of  accuracy, 
provided  the  speed  is  maintained  sufficiently  constant.  To  do  this 
a-  rotating  commutator  is  directly  connected  to  the  alternator,  and 
a  Wheatstone  bridge  and  condenser  are  joined  up  exactly  as  in 
the  absolute  measurement  of  capacity.  When  the  bridge  has  been 
balanced  at  the  desired  speed,  an  assistant  maintains  the  speed 
constant  by  means  of  a  carbon  rheostat  B„  the  criterion  of  constant 
speed  being  that  the  galvanometer  continues  to  give  zero  detlection. 
That  this  condition  of  constant  speed  is  sufficiently  met  will  appear 
in  the  following  pages. 

The  requirement  of  constant  voltage  is  satisfied  by  having 
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the  alternator  directly  coupled  to  its  driving  motor,  nmning 
the  latter  from  a  storage  battery  having  a  very  conetant  e.m.l, 
keeping  the  bearings  and  bmshee  in  good  order,  and  regulating  the 
exciting  current  of  the  alternator  by  means  of  the  manual  adjusts 
ment  of  a  carbon  rbeoBtat,  bo  that  the  deflection  of  the  volt- 
dynamometer  D  is  maintained  constant.  Tbe  latter  instrument, 
which  gave  a  deflection  proportional  to  the  square  of  tbe  voltage, 
was  so  arranged  that  a  variation  of  one  volt  in  140  gave  a  change 
in  the  reading  of  about  26  mm.  The  readings  of  the  electrom- 
eter were  only  made  when  tbe  dynamometer  deflection  was  within 
0.8  mm  of  tbe  selected  mark,  hence  variations  in  the  e.m.f.  on  AC 
were  less  than  1  part  in  10,000  for  all  the  separate  readinp.  A 
difFerential  el&trometer  might  be  used  and  so  obviate  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  so  constant  a  voltage.  We  have  designed  sncb  an 
instrument  and  it  has  been  constructed,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  use  it  in  this  work. 

3.  Possible  Soukoes  of  Ebbob. 

The  current  flowing  into  the  electrometer  would  cause  an  error 
in  the  result  if  the  electrometer  had  a  sufficiaitly  large  capacity, 
since  it  shunts  first  AB  and  then  BC.  This  effect  would  be  very 
Email  when  the  electrometer  shunts  AB,  since  its  corr^it  would 
differ  in'  phase  by  90  deg.  from  that  in  AB;  but  when  in  shunt  with 
BO  tbe  electrometer  current  is  nearly  opposite  in  phase  to  the 
main  current.  The  capacity  of  the  electrometer  is,  however,  so 
small  that  the  current  flowing  into  it  from  B  is  wholly  inappre- 
ciable in  comparison  with  tbe  main  current  through  ABC,  which 
was  usually  nearly  0.1  ampere. 

Any  small  inductance  or  capacity  in  the  resistance  R  will 
produce  no  error,  for  its  effect,  if  present,  would  be  to  slightly 
alter  the  phase  of  tbe  e.m.f.;  but  could  not  alter  tbe  im- 
pedance to  be  measured  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Thus  if  B 
is  1175  ohms  and  we  suppose  that  there  is  sufficient  inductance 
present  to  make  the  impedance  a  hundredth  of  1  per  cent  greater 
or  1175.13,  this  would  require  at  a  frequency  of  180  cycles  an 
inductance  of  15  millihenryB,  or  a  capacity  of  0.01  microfarad. 
A  careful  measurement  shows  that  the  capacity  effect  of  this  resist- 
ance exceeds  the  inductance  effect  but  that  tbe  inductance  effect  is 
equivalent  to  a  capacity  of  about  0.001  microfarad,  and  hence  the 
error  produced  is  wholly  inappreciable. 
Vol.  I  — 14 
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The  heating  of  the  inductiTe  coil  causea  a  change  in  its  resist- 
ance; in  fact,  its  resistance  serres  as  an  excellent  indication  of 
its  mean  tanperature.  Any  Buch  change  in  the  lesistance,  however, 
pioducea  a  veiy  much  smaller  change  in  the  impedance  of  the  coil. 
Thns,  if  r  changes  from  95,0  to  95.5  ohms,  the  impedance  will 
change  only  from  (say)  1175.00  to  1175.04.  As  the  resistance  r  is 
determined  at  frequent  intervals  during  a  scries  of  measurements, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  impedance  due  to  uncertainty  in  this  resist- 
ance need  never  be  as  much  as  1  part  in  50,000.  The  change 
in  the  inductance  due  directly  to  changing  temperature  is,  how- 
ever, appreciable  and  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  very  care- 
fully. Foucault  currents  in  the  wire  of  the  coil  may  cause  the  in- 
ductance to  vary  appreciably  with  the  frequency,  when  the  wire 
is  relatively  coarse,  and  the  frequency  is  relatively  high.  To  avoid 
any  error  due  to  this  cause,  the  wire  should  be  fine,  or  stranded  if 
a  low  resistance  is  desired,  and  high  frequencies  avoided  in  the 
measurements. 

The  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  coil  is  also  a  source  of  error 
when  the  frequency  is  relatively  high,  Dolazalek*  has  shown  that 
at  a  frequency  of  2500  p.s.  the  measured  value  of  the  inductance 
of  a  coil  may  be  3  or  4  per  cent  greater  than  its  true  value, 
due  to  this  cause.  The  error  is,  however,  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  frequency,  so  that  at  a  frequency  of  180  p.p.8.  it  amounts  to 
only  1  or  2  parts  in  10,000,  and,  by  properly  designing  the 
coil,  we  believe  that  this  correction  could  be  reduced  to  perhaps 
5  parts  in  100,000,  and  its  value  determined  experiment- 
ally with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  This  experimentally  de- 
termined correction  would  include  also  any  effect  due  to  eddy  cur- 
rents, which  effect  is  of  opposite  sign  to  the  effect  of  capacity.  Thus 
no  corrections  need  to  be  applied  to  the  result  derived  from  the 
simple  formula  except  those  due  to  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the 
coil  and  the  wave  form  of  the  current.  The  former  we  have  not 
attempted  to  determine  experimentally;  the  latter  we  now  proceed 
to  ascertain. 

4.  CORHBCTION  FOB  Wavb   FottM. 

The  correction  factor  to  be  applied  when  using  a  single  coil  of 

negligible  resistance  has  been  given  by  H.  P.  Weber.*    Calling  the 

5.  Dobuealtk,  Ann.  der  Pkg».    1908,  p.  1143. 
0.  Witi.  Ann.  03,  p.  360,  1B97. 
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harmonic    compoDcnts   of   the    e.in.f.    at   the   terminals   of   the 
coil  E^,  E^  E^  etc.,  the  correction  factor  for  thie  case  is 


^-4/: 


This  expression,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
To  find  the  correctioQ  due  to  the  wave  form,  when  the  resistances 
are  not  negligible,  and  when  a  resistance  R  is  joined  in  series  with 
an  indnctive  coil,  we  remember  that  the  square  of  the  eflective  value 
of  an  altematiDg  current  is  given  by  the  following  ezpieAsion : 

/=<  =  /,« +  /,»  +  /,»  + etc., 
where  I^,  /,,  7„  etc.,  are  the  values  of  the  components  of  the  cur- 
rent of  which  the  relative  frequencies  are  1,  3,  5,  etc. 

The  e.m.f.  E^  on  AB  is  made  equal  in  the  experiment  to  the  e.m.f. 
Bfc  on  BC.    Therefore, 

E2-E^'  (!) 

E2  -=fi»  (7,*  +  /»*  +  /,» +  etc.)  (fl) 

£b*  =E?  +  E^  +  E^  +  etc  =  I?  (r"  +  ^I?)  +  /,» (»^  +  9]^I?) 
+  I*  (^  +  iSj^V)  +  etc  ' 

-f* (/i'  +  I»  -i- 1'  +  eto-)  +  P*-^ (7i'  +  97i'  +  25 7,»-l-eto.) 
where   p=:Sim,   and   n   is  the   frequency  of  the   fundamental. 
Therefore,  from  (1), 
(B»_f*)  (/,»  +  7,'  +  7,»  +  etc)  -/Z?  (7,'  +  97,'  +  3S7,*  +  eta) 


cJ.i-'^l'B'  —  r' 


'/,•  +  »;,' +  25  ;,■- 

sought. 

I  will  be  seen  from  this  eipression  for  ^  that  the  presence  of 
higher  hannoiiica  in  the  corrent  causes  the  cortectioQ  factor  to 
depart  from  unity  much  moie  rapidly  than  the  lover  hannonics. 
For  example,  suppose  that  the  equation  of  the  current  is 

;-;,  «n  (pt—M  +  7,  sin  (SjX  —  A)  +  7,  sin  («y<  —  f,) 
+  l,m{1ft  —  ^)  +/,Bin((!pl  — ((,). 
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ftnd  tliflt  /,=  100 


Tlien/=4/I 
'If 


Km*  +  g»  +  a'  +  1'  +  1' 


100»  +  9  X  2'  +  36  X  a*  +  49  X  l'  +  81  X  l' 

10266 
Thna  the  correction  amounts  to  1.25  per  oent. 

If  the  harmonica  had  heen  more  pronounced,  and  7,  and  7,  were 
each  5  instead  of  1,  then  would 


/=/ 


100^  +2'  +2'  +5»-|-6'^ 


HIU»  +  »  X  a*  +   a6   X  a*  +  48  X   S*  X   81   X  6* 

10068 

—  =  0.8668. 

13386 

The  correction  thua  amounts  to  13.33  per  oent. 

Brof.  Weber  found  the  correction  for  a  certain  Ganz  alternator, 

with  a  greatly  distorted  wave,  to  amount  to  6.8  per  cent. 


The  e-Ri.f.  shown  in  Fig.  3,  due  to  a  small  Westinghouae  alter- 
nator with  slotted  armature,  has  the  following  equation : 

£  =  30.66  sin  (a:  — O*"  56')+.80  ain  {3j:  — 6°  17')— 1.65 
ain  (53^  —  14°  22')+.40  sin  (Oa;  +  7"  60')+ 1.11  sin  (131—30° 
45')— 1.18  sin  (15a:~38°  40'). 
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The  third,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  harmonics  are  very  small, 
the  fifth,  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  are  relatively  large.  He  oorreo- 
tion  factor  for  this  curve  is  0.9933,  differing  from  unity  by  only 
D.67  per  cent  and  yet  this  is  a  larger  correction  than  ia  desirable 
for  precision  measurements  of  inductance. 

5.  The  Cuhtes  or  E.M.F.  and  Cubhent. 

The  e.m.f.  given  by  the  alternator  in  our  experiments  an3  the 

current  fiowing  tlirough  the  circuit  ABO  nnder  this  impressed 


e.m.f.  are  BhoTn  in  the  curves  of  Fig.  4.  These  curves  were 
drawn  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  experiment.  The 
third  harmonic  of  the  e.m.f.  curve  is  in  such  phase  as  to  slightly 
flatten  the  curve ;  this  component  being  smaller  in  the  current  curve 
the  latter  is  less  flattened  and  more  nearly  a  sine  curve. 

Although  these  curves  were  drawn  with  great  care  and  are 
reasonably  accurate,  the  analysis  of  the  current  curve  did  not 
give  as  good  results  as  was  desired.  This  was  because  the  har- 
monics are  so  small  that  very  slight  errors  in  the  curves  produce 
lelatively  large  errors  in  the  harmonics. 
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All  the  odd  harmonics  were  looked  for  up  to  tlie  fifteenth  and 
small  values  found  in  every  case;  ahove  the  seventh  their  average  . 
value  was  uot  more  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  fundamental 
and  yet  the  values  obtained  from-  different  seta  of  ordinates  of  the 
same  curve  varied  considerably.  This  suggesfed  that  these  har- 
monics were  really  absent  in  the  curve  and  that  the  inevitable  errors 
in  drawing  the  curves  gave  rise  to  small  residuals.  The  actual 
values  of  the  small  upper  harmonics  in  question  were,  on  the 
average,  only  one-twentieth  of  a  mm  measured  on  the  plotted  curve. 
Nevertheless,  they  made  an  appreciable  error  in  the  value  of  the 
correction  factor  sought,  and  hence  it  was  desirable  to  eliminate  all 
such  residual  errors. 

The  harmonics  of  the  current  are,  however,  readily  computed 
from  those  of  the  e.m.f.  which  produces  the  current,  and  since  in 
an  inductive  circuit  the  latter  nre  larger  than  the  former,  the 
errors  of  the  curve  and  of  the  analysis  are  divided  down  in  the 
calculation,  and  a  more  accurate  result  may,  therefore,  be  obtained. 

Thus,  for  the  third  harmonic,  the  impedance  is 

^{R+ri^  +  ^p'Z*   instead  of    V(R  +  ry+fPJJ 
and,  in  a  particular  case,  its  numerical  value  is  as  follows: 

r  =  9?.8 

It  =  1176.1 

L  =  1.0017 

p  =  2„„  =  2n^  X  186,23  =  1179.1 


,  ThCTefore,  /mp,=V  C1273.3)»+(1172.1)'=  1730.6 
ifflp,=V  (1273.3)*+ 9(1172.1)'=  3739.7 
Imps=V  (1273.3)'+  25(1172.1)'=  5997.3 
7mp,=V{1373.3)"+ 49(1172.1)'=  8302.8 

Hence,  :^=  9.161      ^  =SA65      ^  =  *.T93. 
Ifnpi  Itnpi  I^'Pi 

These  quotients  show  how  much  smallerj  relatively,  the  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh  harmonics  are  in  the  inductive  current  curve  than 
in  the  e.m.f.  curve.  Therefore,  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  har- 
monics in  the  current  curve  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  cor- 
responding harmonics  in  the  e.m.f.  curve  by  the  numbers  2.16,  3.46. 
4.80,  respectively.  Small  errors  due  to  the  curve  itself,  or  to  the 
analysis,  are  thus  divided  by  these  factors  and  the  values  of  the 
harmonica  found  are,  theretore,  more  accurate  and  more  consistent 
than  if  determined  directly  by  analyzing  the  current  curve. 
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This  proceaa  may,  indeed,  be  carried  another  step  by  placing  a  con- 
denser in  parallel  with  the  circuit  ABC,  ao  that  the  alternating  cur- 
rent flowing  into  it  will  be  due  to  the  same  e,m.f.  that  causes  the  cur- 
rent in  the  circuit  ABC.  In  the  condenser  current,  however,  the 
harmonica  are  magnified  in  proportion  to  their  order,  the  seventh 
harmonic  in  the  coudenser  current  being  seven  times  as  great  in 
pioportion  to  the  fundamental  as  in  the  e.m.f.,  and  hence  ?  X  4.798 
or  33.58  times  as  great  as  in  the  current  through  ABU. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  current  in  a  condenser  due  to  such  an  e.m-i-  as 
that  of  Fig.  3,  showing  the  prominence  of  the  higher  harmonics, 
especially  those  of  13  and  15  times  the  fundamental.  In  a  similar 
manner  we  should  expect  that  if  there  are  any  small  harmonics  of 
these  frequencies  in  the  current  through  the  circuit  ABC^  they 
would  be  multiplied  hy  114  and  153  reEpectivel;  in  such  a  con- 


Fio.  B. 

denser  current  in  parallel  with  ABO.  On  the  other  band,  if  no 
such  harmonics  are  found  in  the  condenser  current,  we  may  be 
Eur€  that  the  small  values  found  by  analysis  in  the  inductive  current 
were,  as  we  supposed,  residual  errors. 

Fig.  6  gives  two  curves,  I  and  II  of  e.m.f.  and  two  curves,  III 
and  IV,  of  the  condenser  current.  They  were  drawn  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  prevailed  daring  the  measurement  of 
the  inductance,  to  be  described  later.  The  method  of  drawing  the 
curves  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  7.  The  curve  tracer  is  connected  to 
the  terminals  of  the  small  non-inductive  resistances  r^,  Tj,  r,,  suc- 
cessively, these  terminals  being  joined  to  the  potentiometer  of  the 
curve  tracer,  through  the  galvanometer  on  the  one  side  and  the  con- 
tact maker  on  the  other.  Evidently  a  curve  drawn  with  the  connect- 
ing wires  at  the  terminals  of  r^  will  represent  the  inductive  current 
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throagh  ABC;  Bimilarly,  joining  to  r^,  gives  the  e.m.f.  on  AC, 
and  joining  to  fg  gives  the  condenser  current.  The  curves  of 
Fig.  6,  which  are  far  fropi  being  sine  curves,  but  which  evidently 
have  no  appreciable  high  harmonics,  show  the  magnification  of  the 
harmonics  in  the  condenser  current.  Since  these  condenser  cur- 
rents can  be  drawn  with  the  same  precision  as  the  e.mJ.  and 
current  through  the  inductive  circuit,  it  is  evident  that  greater 
accuracy  will  be  secured  by  analyzing  the  condenser  current  curves 
and  calculating  the  correction  factor  /  therefrom  than  by  using* 
the  carves  of  the  inductive  current.  However  both  pairs  of 
curves,  the  e.m.f.  and  condenser  current,  have  been  analyzed  and  the 
correction  factor  f  computed  from  both. 

6.  Thb  Analysis  of  the  Cubvbs. 

The  curves  were  drawn  on  the  Eosa  carve  tracer,  whicH  is  es- 
sentially an  alternating-current  potentiometer,  arranged  with  a 
printing  cylinder  for  automatically  recording  the  curves.  The 
spiral  wire  forming  the  potentiometer  is  not  quite  uuifonn  in 
resistance;  the  cross-section  paper  on  which  the  curves  were  printed 
was  not  ruled  with  as  great  accuracy  as  is  necessary  for  the  most 
precise  work,  and  slight  variations  in  the  printed  record  were  due 
to  the  backlash  of  the  traveling  carriage  on  the  potentiometer.  To 
eliminate  all  these  errors  at  once  the  paper  was  replaced  on  the 
record  cylinder  of  the  curve  tracer  and  the  printing  point  was 
reset  in  the  dots  (one  at  a  time)  of  the  record.  At  the  same  time 
an  ordinary  direct-current  potentiometer  was  joined  to  the  center 
and  traveling  contact  of  the  potentiometer  wire  of  the  curve  tracer, 
a  constant  e.m.f.  being  maintained  at  the  ends  of  the  latter.  Thus 
the  values  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  were  measured,  not  from 
the  paper  record  directly  but  electrically  by  the  direct-current 
potentiometer,  and  the  moat  important  errors  in  the  curves  were 
thereby  eliminated.  These  errors  were,  of  course,  all  relatively 
small,  but  important  enough  to  be  avoided  in  the  present  work. 

The  curves  of  Pig.  6  were  drawn  after  those  of  Fig.  4  and  in  vir- 
tue of  a  better  adjustment  of  the  brushes  of  the  alternator  the 
current  was  somewhat  steadier  and  the  curves  at  little  more  accu- 
rate. Hence  only  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  curves  of  Fig. 
6  will  he  given.  The  alternator  has  18  poles,  thus  giving  six 
complete  periods  in  one  revolution,  The  contact  maker  has  three 
contact  points  120  deg.  apart,  and  thus  makes  a  contact  on  every 
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other  ■waye.  The  first  curve  of  each  pair  of  Fig.  4  was  drawn  while 
the  contact  maker  turned,  step  by  step,  through  60  deg.,  and  the 
second  curre  of  each  pair  waa  drawn  while  (he  contact  maker  turned 
through  another  60  deg.  Thus  one  curve  may  be  regarded  as  a 
composite  made  up  of  every  other  wave  of  the  train  BUperpose{l,  and 
the  second  curve  similarly  consists  of  the  alternate  waves  (not 
included  in  the  first)  superposed.  We  have  analyzed  both  pairs 
of  cmrea. 

In  each  wave  of  current  and  e.m.f .  130  points  are  determined  and 
printed,  at  distances  of  3  deg.  each  in  the  wave,  or  30  min.  each  in 
the  generator,  since  one  revolution  gives  six  complete  waves.  We 
have  used  15  paints  in  each  half  wave  in  each  analysis  for  the  fun- 
damental  and  harmbnice,  the  mean  value  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
positive  and  negative  half  waves  being  taken  in  each  case.  Three 
separate  sets  of  ordinates  were  in  this  way  prepared  for  each  curve, 
and  the  analysis  carried  through  for  each  set  to  the  thirteenth 
harmonic;  that  is,  the  harmonic  having  a  frequency  of  13  times 
the  fondamentaL  The  ordinatee  used  in  these  analyses  are  given 
in  Table  I. 
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Table  I. —  Sho'wixo  the  Valdes  of  the  Three  Sets  of  Obdi- 
NATE3  OP  15  Each  (at  ANonLAK  Intervals  op  13  Deg.)  fob 
Each  op  the  Foub  Curves  Akaltzed. 
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The  results  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  Tables  II  and  III.  In 
the  first  part  of  each  table  the  six  values  of  the  fundamental  and 
of  each  harmonic  are  given  in  the  proper  columns,  the  first  three 
as  found  for  one  curve,  and  the  second  group  of  three  for  the  other. 
In  the  middle  of  the  table  are  given  the  divisors  by  which  we  de- 
termine any  harmonic  of  the  current  in  the  indnctive  circuit  ABC 
from  the  harmonic  of  corresponding  order  in  the  e.m.f.  or  condenser 
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circuit  in  parallel  with  it.  The  calculatioii  of  these  divisorB  has 
already  been  given  (p.  214),  The  second  part  of  the  tables  gives 
the  values  of  the  haimonics  of  the  current  curvee  so  calculated. 

Table  II. —  Results  of  Analyses  op  the  Two  E.M.F.  Curves 
(I  AND  II)  OF  Fig.  6,  and  Calcdlation  of  Components  op 

CORHENT  IN  the  InDUCTI^-E  CiRODIT. 


The  values  of  E  acd  I  are  expressed  in  artiitrar;  units. 
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Table  III. —  Resdits  op  Analyseb  op  Two  Condenbeb  Chh- 

EENTS,  AKD  CaLCDLAHON  OF  COMPONENTS  OF  CURHEMT  IN  THE 

Indcctiti:  Ciecdit. 
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There  is  a  very  noticeable  drop  in  the  values  of  the  harmonics 
after  the  seventh;  these  small  quantities  are  without  doubt  residual 
errors  arising  in  drawing  the  curve  and  getting  the  values  of  the 
ordinates.  Whtai  they  are  divided  by  the  corresponding  divisors  to 
get  the  harmonics  of  the  current  they  become  insignificant,  amount- 
ing on  the  average  to  about  1  part  in  8000  of  the  fundamental  for 
the  e.m.f.  curves,  and  1  part  in  40,000  of  the  fundamental  for 
the  condenser  currrait,  and  thus  having  no  appreciable  effect  what- 
ever in  the  correction  factor  to  be  determined. 

1.  The  Calculation  of  the  Coheection  Factoe  /. 
In  the  first  part  of  Tables  IV  and  V  are  given  the  values  of  the 
squares  of  the  harmonica  as  found  from  the  analyses  of  the  12  sets 
of  ordinates  of  the  four  curves,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  tables 
the  same  squares  multiplied  by  1, 9,  Z5,  49,  the  coefBcients  occurring 
in  tiie  ^preasioQ  for  the  correction  factor  /.  In  the  last  line  the 
values  of  /  are  given. 
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Table  IV. —  Calcclation  op  Cobrection  Factor  /  from  E.M.F. 
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!  V. —  Calcdlation  op  Corbection  Factor  f  from  Con- 

DEN8EE  CdEHENT  CdRTES. 
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The  mean  value  of  /  found  from  Curve  I  differs  from  that  found 
from  Curve  II  by  only  3  parts  in  100,000,  whereas  the  mean 
Tolue  of  f,  calculated  from  Curve  III,  differs  from  that  of  Curve 
IV  by  only  1  part  in  100,000. 

If  we  had  omitted  the  small  fifth  and  seventh  harmonics  in  the 
calculation  of  /,  using  only  the  fundamental  and  the  third  harmonic, 
tiie  result  would  have  differed  by  only  3  parts  in  100,000.  This 
illustrates  how  unimportant  are  all  the  harmonics  above  the  third. 
But  the  residual  errors  in  the  current  curve  determined  directly, 
instead  of  indirectly  through  the  condenser  current  are  much 
greater.  That  the  values  obtained  from  different  curves,  and  from 
different  sets  of  ordinates  in  the  same  curve,  agree  so  closely  shows 
that  the  curve  tracer  gives  a  very  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
waves.  It  also  proves  that  the  six  waves  produced  by  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  twelve-pole  alternator  are  very  accurately  the  same,  in 
as  much  as  curves  I  and  II  were  produced  in  different  parts  of  the 
revolution  and  III  and  IV  also. 


Sdmmaby  of  Values  op  f. 

Mean  value  from  Curve  I  of  e.m.f =  0.998577 

Mean  value  from  Curve  II  of  e.m.f = 


Mean  value  from  both  curves ^  0.998593(a) 

Mean  Value  from  Curve  III  condenser 

current =  0.998577 

Mean  value  from  Curve  IV  condenser 

current =  0.9985G7 

Kean  value  from  both  curves =  0.998573(6) 

Weighted  mean  of  (a)  and  (&),  giving 
the  result  from  the  condenser  current 
curves  three  times  the  weight  of  that 
of  the  e.m.f.  curve =  0.998577 

In  what  foUowe  we  shall  use  0.99858  as  the  most  probable  Talae. 

Having  now  determined  the  correction  factor  to  be  applied  to  the 
values  of  Zj  foond  by  the  use  of  these  alternating  cnrrenti^,  wo  may 
proceed  to  an  account  of  the  determination  of  the  frequency. 
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8.  Meashebmbnt  op  Pbb(1UEK0t. 

As  already  stated,  the  speed  of  the  alternator  was  maintaiaed  as 
nearly  constant  as  possible  by  hand  control,  using  a  carbon  rheostat 
in  the  main  circuit  of  the  driving  motor,  the  criterion  of  constant 
speed  being  that  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer,  observed  with  a 
telescope  and  scale,  should  be  kept  zero.  The  galvanometer  was 
joined  to  a  Wheatstone  bridge  in  which  a  condenser  and  a  rotating 
commntator  form  one  arm,  precisely  as  though  the  obgect  of  the 
experiment  was  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  condenser.  This 
arrejigement  we  have  found  to  be  a  sensitive  and  satisfactory  method 
of  controlling  the  speed.  The  galvanometer  is  quick  and  nearly 
dead  beat,  and  instantly  shows  any  tendency  of  the  motor  to  change 
its  speed.  Such  tendency  can  be  quickly  checked  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  pressure  on  the  carbon  rheostat  Slight  variations  in  speed 
above  or  below  the  normal  cause  corresponding  deflections  of  the 
galvanometer  to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  operator  balances  these 
small  deflections  as  nearly  as  possible  during  the  period  of  the  run. 

To  illustrate  we  give  the  determinations  of  frequency  for  the 
first  four  runs  of  the  observations  of  May  28,  which  are  fair 
samples  of  all  the  runs.  Contact  is  made  on  the  chronograph  every 
50  revolutions  of  the  alternator,  and  as  the  latter  is  a  12-pole 
machine  there  are  six  waves  in  every  revolution  or  300  in  every 
period  of  30  revolutions.  Ten  contacts  are  read  off  at  the  beginning 
of  each  nm  and  10  at  the  end,  and  from  these  the  mean  interval  for 
the  whole  number  of  periods  is  determined.  The  first  two  mns 
were  divided  into  two  parts  each,  and  the  frequency  found  for  each, 
in  order  to  see  what  the  change  was.  After  that  the  mean  speed 
was  found  for  the  whole  period  of  the  mn. 
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Table  VI.— KcK  1. 
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Table  VII.—  EcN  2. 
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Table  VIII.~  Edns  3  and  4. 
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The  examples  giveD,  being  the  first  runs  of  the  first  of  the  thret 
dftTS*  Toric,  are  not  as  good  as  the  best,  but  show  that  the  frequency 
can  be  maintained  very  nearly  constant.  The  first  two  nuiB  were 
made  with  the  same  resistances  in  the  Wheatetone  bridge  and  the 
speed  should,  therefore,  be  the  same.  The  mean  frequencies  found, 
179.35S  and  179.G50,  are  practically  identical.  The  resistanoe  in 
the  third  arm  of  the  bridge  was  now  changed  from  41,600  to  41,900, 
and  the  speed  decreased  until  a  balance  was  obtained.  The  fre- 
quencies for  runs  3  and  4  were  found  to  be,  as  shown  in  the  Table, 
178.278  and  178.284.  To  show  how  nearly  the  mean  apeed  remains 
constant,  while  the  bridge  resistance  is  unaltered.  Table  IX  is  given. 


Table  IX. —  FREQUENcira   or  Alternating  Cdrbent  in  10 
Runs  of  Mat  28. 

B  =  rcBiBtance  in  the  third  arm  of  the  auxiliir;  wheatetone  bridge. 
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9.  The  Detbemination  op  B. 
Instead  of  att«nptmg  to  make  the  e.m.f.  on  the  non-indnctiTe  re- 
tirtanoe  AB  exactly  equal  to  that  on  BG.  we  adjusted  AB  to  the 
nearest  ohm  and  found  the  readings  of  Qie  electrometer  when  the 
latter  vas  joined  first  to  AB,  and  then  to  BC,  three  pairs  of  read- 
ings being  taken.  If  the  resistance  AB  vas  found  to  be  too  small, 
it  was  then  increased  by  1  ohm  and  three  pairs  of  readings  of  the 
electrometer  again  taken.  By  interpolation  the  value  of  the  resist- 
ance was  then  found  which  would  exactiy  balance  the  impedance  of 
the  inductiTe  coiL  As  examples,  the  first  three  runs  of  June  2  ue 
given. 

Table  X. —  Electroheteb  Beadingb. 
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A  Bummaiy  of  the  results  of  three  sets  of  measurements  taken 
on  three  separate  days  is  given  in  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII,  In 
each  of  these  sets  measurements  are  made  successively  on  an  induct- 
ance standard  by  Carpentier  of  Paris,  having  a  nominal  value  of  1 
henry,  and  another  by  Franke  &  Company  of  Hanover,  of  the  same 
nominal  value.  In  the  tables,  the  results  for  each  coil  are  grouped 
together,  the  numbers  of  the  runs  indicating  the  order  in  which 
the  measarements  are  made.  The  several  columns  give  (1)  the 
corrected  values  of  the  non-inductive  lesigtance  B,  {2)  the  ohmic 
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leeistance  r  of  the  inductire  coil,  (3)  the  frequency  of  the  cnrrent, 
(4)  the  computed  value  of  L  from  the  fonnula  (page  206)  nncoi^ 
rected  for  wave  form,  (5)  the  mean  of'  these  latter  values,  and 
finally  (6)  the  mean  after  correction  for  wave  form,  using 
/=  0.99868.  The  corrected  values  of  the  resistances  were  found  by 
means  of  a  carefully  calibrated  bridge,  and  were  redetermined  each 
day.  D  is  the  average  deviation  of  the  individual  determinations 
from  the  mean  of  them  alL 


Tablk  XI, —  Besultb  of  Mat  2 
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TiBLB  XII. —  Results  of  Mat  31. 
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Table  XIII. —  Bbsults  of  Jdvx  S. 
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Table  XIV. —  Summabt  op  BBBOLTfl. 
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10.   DI8ODBBION  OF  THE  BBSULTS. 

The  resnlts  of  June  S  are  somewhat  moie  uniform  than  those 
of  the  two  preceding  days,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  electrom- 
eta-  wu  ftdjoeted  to  a  greater  sensibility  and  readings  were  conse* 
queotly  more  accurate.  The  average  deviation  of  the  separate 
deteiminationB  from  the  mean  is  less  than  4  parts  in  100,000  in 
this  set. 

The  tro  detennisations  of  L  at  lower  frequency  on  June  8  are 
subject  to  a  correction  for  wave  form  which  was  not  separately  deter- 
mined, and  probably  the  capacity  correction  which  would  be  smaller 
for  the  lower  frequency,  accounts  for  part  of  the  difference.  We 
mean  to  resume  the  experiments  and  make  a  longer  series  of 
measurements  at  other  frequencies. 

Table  XIY  shows  a  progressive  change  in  the  values  of  LC  and 
LP,  bat  in  opposite  directioDB;  in  both  cases  the  change  between 
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Ma;  38  and  June  %  ie  about  3  parts  in  10,000.  Beferring  to  Tables 
XI,  XII,  and  XIII,  ia  which  the  valaea  of  r,  the  reeistuicee  of  the 
coilfl,  are  giren,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  reaiBtances  happen  to  be 
almost  exactly  equal  for  the  two  ooils,  and  that  both  were  lower  on 
May  31  than  on  May  28,  and  atill  lower  Jnne  2,  the  total  difference 
being  almoat  exactly  1  ohm  for  each  coil.  This  corresponds  to  about 
Z'-fiC,  and  is  due  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  laboratory  on  , 
the  later  days.  We  were  surprised  to  find  evidence  of  a  positive 
temperature  coefficient  in  one  coil  and  a  negative  coefficient  in  the 
other,  and,  therefore,  made  some  direct  comparleona  of  the  two  coils 
with  each  other  with  a  view  to  testing  this  point.  LC  being  main- 
tained at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  31°.5C,  LF  was  cooled 
about  3°.0  by  leaving  it  in  a  cooler  room  over  night.  The  two  coils 
being  balanced  against  each  other,  with  a  variable  inductance  in- 
cluded with  the  smaller,  LF,  was  warmed  in  an  inclosed  space  and 
its  inductance  was  observed  to  decrease  about  3  parts  in  10,000.  On 
another  day  LF  was  kept  eonetant  and  LC  heated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  result  whs  an  increase  in  the  value  of  LC  LF  being 
again  heated  while  LC  remained  constant,  its  value  decreated  with 
respect  to  LC.  An  exact  measure  of  the  change  of  temperature 
was  not  obtained,  and  hence  no  deiinite  value  of  the  temperature 
coefficient  was  found. 

A  possible  explanation  of  the  opposite  sign  of  the  temperature 
coefficients  suggested  itself  when  we  removed  the  covering  of  LF. 
This  coil  is  wound  on  a  spool  of  Mrpentiae  and  the  wire  ia  imbedded 
in  paraffin.    The  formula  for  the  inductance  of  such  a  coil  is 

L  =  4rn'a(log^  -2) 

where  a  is  the  mean  radiuB  of  the  coil  and  R  is  the  geometric  mean 
distance  of  the  vrires  in  the  cross-section  of  the  coil.  When  the 
paraffin  (which  has  a  temperature  coefficient  many  times  larger 
than  copper)  expands  it  tends  to  increase  the  geometric  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  wires  and  so  decreaee  L,  and  this  effect  may  be  greater 
than  the  increase  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  copper,  which  in- 
creases a.  The  other  coil,  however,  is  wound  on  a  spool  of  mahog- 
any with  dry,  silk-covered  wire,  and  there  is  no  such  tendency  to 
increase  R.  Whether  part  of  the  observed  increase  of  LC  with  in- 
crease of  temperature  ia  due  to  the  spool  itself  we  do  not  know. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  either  keep  these  coils  continuously  at 
8  constant  temperature  when  measuring  their  inductances,  or  else 
get  some  new  ones  not  subject  to  such  large  temperature  coefficients. 
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Whether  this  ie  poesible  we  do  not  know,  but  hope  soon  to  make  aome 
triala  in  thiB  directioii  and  alBo  to  study  more  carefully  the  magni- 
tude of  the  temperature  coefficientB  of  these  coils  and  their  causes. 

This  method  of  measuring  inductance  is  capable  of  yielding  some- 
what better  results  than  those  given  above,  when  all  possible  reEne- 
ments  are  introduced.  It  seems  to  us  desirable  to  measure  in  this 
way  some  carefully  constructed  inductance  standards  whose  values 
can  be  computed  from  their  dimensions.  The  determination  of  such 
pairs  of  values  of  L  would  amount  to  an  absolute  determination  of 
the  international  ohm. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Reid  for  assistance  is  making  some 
of  the  observations  recorded  in  this  paper,  and  to  Dr.  N.  E.  Dorsey 
for  assistance  in  analyzing  the  curves. 

SiHcuBsion'. 

Chaibh&H  Abbbekiub:     The  paper  ia  dow  open  to  diwuasioii. 

DoeroR  Dkxsdali:  I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunit;  of  making  a 
few  renuirks  on  this  very  valuable  paper  by  Doctor  Rosa  tmd  Mr.  Orover, 
aa  the  eubject  of  inductance  meftsuremeut  bos  always  been  of  great  interest 
to  m^  owing  to  my  having  been  in  charge  some  ten  years  ago  of  the  atand- 
ardiaing  of  self-induction  apparatus  for  Messrs.  Nalder  Bros,  ft  Co,,  who 
at  that  Ume  were  probably  the  only  makers  of  such  apparatus  in  the  world. 
At  that  time  the  standardisation  of  inductance  coils  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficuity,  and  I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  authors  of  this  paper  on 
tlie  extreme  accuracy  tbey  have  obtained  by  the  alternate- current  method, 
a  method  which  1  was  unable  to  make  use  of  owing  to  lack  of  focilitiea 
for  wave-form  determination.  The  methods  then  open  to  me  for  standard- 
isation were  comparison  with  a,  condenser,  or  with  a  calculated  standard 
coil,  and  the  absolute  method  with  or  without  a  secohmmeter.  The  latter 
method  does  not  lend  itself  to  great  accuracy;  so  that  I  had  recourse  to 
both  of  the  former.  The  condenser,  in  conjunction  with  a  secohmmeter, 
was  found  to  give  remarkably  consistent  results,  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  very  satisfactory  but  for  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  nilue 
of  the  condenser  on  account  of  abeorptitm.  The  difference  in  the  capacity 
<rf  an  ordinoiy  mica  mmdeniser  for  slow  and  for  rapid  charge  and  discharge 
was  found  to  be  alwayi  of  tiie  order  of  1  per  cent,  and  at  that  time  it 
was  difficult  to  aacertain  the  capacity  under  the  conditions  it  was  used. 
On  this  account  I  had  two  coile  made  up  of  carefully  determined  dimensions, 
and  calculated  the  inductance  of  each  of  the  ooiU  and  the  coefficient  of 
mutual  indnction  between  them.  On  comparing  the  values  of  the  induc- 
tances obtained  by  the  condeuaer  with  those  of  the  coils,  a  discrepancy  ot 
about  0.3  per  cent  was  obeerved,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy.  I  mentico  these  points,  os  condenser  methods  are  frequently 
aavoeated  and  used  for  inductance  measuremoit  and  as  .showing  what  a 
great  advaiMM  in  accura*^  Sootor  Boaa  ho*  moda  by  hia  modification  ot 
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tba  sltcmaU-enmnt  mrtbod  ooirsctlng  for  tha  mTS  forav  wtdeh  hs  Iu> ' 
been  able  to  boeomplLA  vith  the  aid  of  hi*  very  bcMitiful  ciure  Inow. 
The  reaulta  which  the  ftuthon  have  obtained  by  tbii  method  are  of  nidi 
remarkable  acouracy  that  if  one  had  not  known  of  the  worce  of  tiiem  om 
would  hare  felt  inclined  to  think  that  these  close  ■greemenU  w«v«  tha 
reeult  of  ooincidoiae,  and  of  floUtious  rather  than  real  acouraey.  The  Idi* 
of  being  able  to  eetnally  detect  the  temperature  Tariatlon  of  induetaoM^ 
depending  aj  it  doM  on  two'  oppoaing  coefficienta  of  espaniion,  la  moat 
extraordinary,  and  nothing  but  the  extreme  conalatencj  of  the  Tariationa, 
■a  Indicated  by  the  reaulti,  would  have  Justified  thia  aasumptlon. 

It  ii,  however,  e«^  to  eheek  the  anthora'  renilti  on  the  tcmperatnia 
variation  of  inductance  approximately  by  almple  ealciilation.  llie  wdl- 
known  approximate  formula  of  Maxwdl  for  the  fnduetanoe  of  ft  oirenlar 
eoil  it 


Z  —  innfa 


{-''§-') 


f-4.^a) 


where  ■  li  tlie  ndliu  of  the  ooil,  «  the  number  of  tonu,  and  B  tba 
logarithmic  mean  distance  between  the  parta  of  the  ooil.  nie  effect  at 
opansion  is  of  ooorse  to  alter  a  and  fi,  and  we  have 

and  draioting  the  codScients  of  expansion  of  a  and  of  JZ  t^  ^  asd  A 
reapeetively 

BcBC^   If  ^  ^  log  —  -^  1    there   ia  no   temperature   varlatltm   ot 

laduetuice,  vAile  U  B  ia  smaller  than  that  given  by  tUa  relation  tiie  tem- 
pwature  ooefflcient  of  inductance  will  be  positive,  and  if  greater,  negative. 
This  emSnnB  the  poaaibiU^  of  having  coils  with  both  positive  and  negaUv* 
eod&dents,  as  tlie  authors  have  found.  But  if  the  coils  have  been  deaigned 
for   mayimuni    inductance  according  to   Maxwell's   rules,   the  value   of 

foff  -p-  ^  8.6  henoe  —^  =  4x  n*  a  (8.6  a  —  /3). 

Consequently  the  lateral  expansion  between  the  tnnu  rnnat  ba  2^  time* 
the  radial  expansion  for  compensation,  which  may  eeally  be  the  case,  tm 
the  insulating  material,  such  as  paraffin  wax,  may  have  a  much  hi^ur 
expansion  than  tiiat  of  the  ooil, 

Thia  simple  Investigation  is  of  value  in  that  it  tends  to  eonflrm  the- 
authors'  inclusions,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  us  how  to  design  a 
coil  of  no  temperature  variation.  It  also  serves  to  make  us  reallie  even 
more  forcibly  the  extrone  senaitiveiesa  of  the  authors'  method  of  dstei^ 
mination,  when  we  consider  that  by  Its  aid  th<7  can  drtermine  the  diflar- 
ence  between  the  two  coefficienta  ot  expansion.  I  have  not  the  authors' 
flgures  available  for  tlie  purpose  ot  oomparlng  the  variations  thej  hav« 
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found  wiLh  thoM  which  would  be  prob«Ue  from  tbe  above  formul*,  but 
have  no  daabt  Uwt  they  would  Bubetantlallf  agree. 

In  (xmclnaion,  I  shoDld  again  like  to  heartily  congratulate  the  antbor* 
«n  the  perfection  of  their  method  and  reaulte.  1  certainly  do  not  thinlc 
that  any  method  will  be  found  to  surpase,  or  even  equal  it,  in  accuracy, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  as  the  ataudard  method. 

Chaibmait  Abrhxhiub;  Is  there  any  cme  else  who  withes  to  make 
remarks  t  If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson's  paper,  which 
will  be  re*d  by  Professor  Rutherford, 

PBOFsaaox  KoTHKBroaD:  This  is  a  paper  by  Frof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  viti- 
tied  "  The  Belatiou  Between  Uass  and  Weight  Foi  Badium." 
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If  we  T^ard  an  atna  ae  consistiDg  of  a  larg«  number  of  coi^ 
pnscles,  i.  e.,  exceedingly  minute  negatively  electrified  bodies, 
moTiog  about  in  a  sph^e  of  poeitive  electricity,  then,  on  account 
of  the  exceedingly  email  size  of  the  corpuBcles,  the  "electrical 
mass"  of  the  atom  will  be  practically  that  of  the  corpnacles 
within  it. 

Now  the  electrical  mass  of  a  corpuscle  suffers  an  appreciable 
increase  when  the  Telocity  of  the  corpuscle  bectsnes  comparable 
with  that  of  light,  so  that  if  we  have  a  nnmber  of  corpuscles  moving 
with  very  great  velocity,  their  mass  would  he  greater  than  that  of 
the  same  number  of  corpuscles  moving  more  slowly. 

Thus  if  we  have  two  atoms,  in  one  of  which  the  corpuscles  are 
moving  slowly,  while  in  the  other  they  are  moving  with  great 
rapidity,  ^^  ^^^o  of  the  masses  will  not  be  the  same  ae  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  corpuscles. 

The  ratio  of  the  masses  of  two  atoms  may  thus  involve  the  ques- 
ti«i  of  their  velocity.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  to  inveetigate 
whether  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  atom  would  vary  in  the 
same  way,  i.  e.,  whether  the  ratio  of  mass  to  weight  would  be  the 
same  in  bodies  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  in  vei?  rapid  move- 
ment, as  it  is  in  bodies  in  which  the  movement  is  lees  vigorous. 

Now  the  phenomena  connected  with  radium,  such  as  the  emis- 
non  of  corpuscles  with  velocities  approaching  that  of  light,  the 
emission  of  the  «  particles,  mark  it  out  as  the  substance  in  which  the 
velocitiee  of  the  corpusclea  are  most  likely  to  have  high  values, 
and  it  seemed  interesting,  therefore,  to  try  whether  the  relation 
between  mass  and  weight  is  the  same  for  radium  as  for  other 
substances. 

The  meet  accurate  way  of  determining  the  relation  between 
mass  and  weight  is  by  means  of  the  pendulum.  The  experiment 
described  )□  this  paper  is  that  of  determining  the  time  of  awing 
of  a  radium  pendulum. 

IM4] 
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Thb  Pbhsuluu. 

The  bob  of  tJae  peadnlnm  consisted  of  33.5  milligrammeB  of 
radium  bromide  iocloeed  in  an  envelope  of  thin  aluminum  foil,  tbe 
whole  weighing  35  milligrammeB ;  the  length  of  the  bob  was  13  mm, 
the  greatest  breadth  3  mm ;  the  anspension  was  a  very  fine  silk  fibre, 
tbe  lengtli  of  which  was  about  80  cm  in  one  experiment,  35  in 
another.  The  damping  of  the  pendulum,  when  vibrating  in  air 
at  atmoepheric  preesure,  was,  on  account  of  the  small  mass,  too 
great  to  allow  of  tiie  time  of  swing  being  accurately  determined. 

The  pendulum  was,  therefore,  suspended  in  a  cylindrical  glass 
veesel  which  was  fused  on  to  a  mercury  pump  and  the  air  exhausted 
antil  the  pressure  was  exceedingly  low;  it  was  fonnd  possible,  by 
reducing  the  pressure,  to  get  the  pendulum  to  make  more  than  800 
complete  vibrations  before  the  amplitude  became  too  ran&ll  to  allow 
the  reqnisite  observations  for  the  timing  to  be  made. 

To  prevent  disturbance  from  the  electrification  of  the  bob  by 
the  emission  of  the  negatively  charged  0  rays,  the  fibre  supporting 
it  was  made  conducting  by  slightly  damping  it  with  glycerine;  it 
was  then  metallically  connected  vrith  the  earth.  The  inside  of 
the  glass  vessel  in  which  the  pendulum  swung  was  lined  with 
copper  g&uae,  connected  vrith  the  earth. 

Method  of  Timing  the  Penddlcm, 

Tbe  pendulum  of  a  standard  clock  closed  an  electric  circuit 
each  time  it  passed  through  the  vertical- position;  this  circuit 
poaeed  through  a  relay  which  brdte  tie  primary  circuit  of  an 
indnction  coil  whenever  a  current  passed  through  the  relay. 

The  breaking  of  the  carrent  in  the  primary  caused  a  spark  to 
pass  between  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  of  the  induction  coiL 

The  light  from  this  spark  was  focuesed  by  a  cylindrical  lens 
era  tbe  fibre  suspending  the  bob  of  the  pendulimi,  which  was  thus 
illuminated  every  second;  the  fibre  was  observed  through  a 
microscope  provided  with  a  micrometer  scale. 

The  method  used  for  timing  the  pendulum  was  the  modification 
of  the  method  of  coincidences  introduced  by  Professor  Poynting. 
This  m^od  was  used  and  described  by  Mr.  F.  Horton  in  his 
paper  <hi  the  "  Variation  of  the  Bigidity  of  Metals  with  Tempera- 
ture" (PhU.  Trans.  1904).  The  principle  of  the  method  is  as 
follows:  Suppose  we  find  that  n  swings  of  the  radium  pendulum 
take  nearly  Qua  same  time  as  m  swings  of  the  seconds  pendulum; 
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■appose  that  Qte  string  of  the  radinja  pendulum  when  illimiinAted 
by  the  flash  due  to  the  seconds  p^idulum  is  vertical  at  any  instant ; 
obseTTe  the  poaition  after  m  seconds;  if  the  ratio  of  the  periods 
ia  not  exactly  n/m  the  fibre  will  not  be  quite  rerticaL  Take  the 
reading  (m  the  scale  in  the  telescope,  and  take  the  succeeaive  read- 
ings aftsr  erery  m  seconds  until  there  is  again  a  coincidence,  the 
fibre  being  again  vertical.  (In  general  to  get  the  period  of  coin- 
ddeoce  we  have  to  interpolate  between  two  values  on  oppoeite  sides 
of  the  vertical.) 

Suppose  that  the  coincidence  occurs  after  r  periods  of  m  sec- 
onds each ;  then  if  Z"  is  the  time  of  swing  of  the  radium  pendulum, 
T  tliat  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  we  have 

(rra  ±  1)  r— ml" 
T'      m  .     1 


In  making  these  experiments  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Horton,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  use  of  this  method, 
and  who  to<^  the  measurema[its  necessary  to  determine  the  time 
of  swing. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  nucertaintf  as  to  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  radium  bob  AB,  the  time  of  swing  of  the 
pendulum  was  determined  (1)  with  the  eai  J  at  the  top  and  (2) 
with  the  end  B. 

The  length  of  the  pendulum  was  measured  tn  vacuo;  it  was 
found  to  lengthen  when  air  was  admitted,  which  I  attributed  to 
the  absorption  of  water  by  the  glycerine  with  which  the  suspending 
fibre  was  smeared. 

The  equations  used  to  determine  the  ratio  of  weight  to  mass  for 
the  radium  are  as  follow : 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  radium  bob ;  h'  the  square  of  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  bob  about  an  axis  through  its  center  of  gravity 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum;  2d 
the  length  of  the  bob;  d+x  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity 
from  Hoe  end  ^ ;  I  the  length  of  the  fibre  supporting  the  bob ;  m' 
the  mass  of  the  fibre;  g^  the  ratio  of  weight  to  mass  for  radium;  2* 
the  tune  of  swing  of  tlie  pendulum  wh^i  the  ^id  A  is  uppermost 
Then  we  have 
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When  B  is  appennoet,  and  T'the  time  of  iwing,  V  the  length  of 
the  fibre,  ve  hare 

As  a  first  appiwmnatioQ  theee  equations  give 

We  mnst  now  oonsider  the  corredionB  to  be  applied  to  thia 
simple  fonanla.  The  nesBurements  of  the  time  of  swing  given 
below  show  that  for  the  longer  pendulum  theee  can  be  relied  npon 
to  1  part  in  10,000;  and  in  the  case  of  the  shorter,  to  1  part  in 
6000;  as  the  ezpreseion  of  jr,  involves  the  eqnare  of  the  time  of 
awing,  the  accuracy  with  which  g^  is  measored  will  be  to  1  part  in 
fiOOO  for  the  longer  pendolnm  and  to  1  part  in  3000  for  the  Sorter. 

We  may,  therefore,  neglect  in  the  caae  of  the  longer  pendnlom 
conections  not  amounting  to  1  part  in  fiOOO,  and  in  the  caee  of  the 
shorter  those  not  amounting  to  1'  part  in  3000. 

CoBBBonONs  roB  MoKBNT  ov  Inebtu,  of  thb  Bob. 

In  the  formula  given  on  page  S36  we  have  neglected  ib'  in  com- 
parison with  {l+d — x)'.  Nov  the  length  of  the  bob  was  1.3 
cm  and  its  greatest  breadlh  .3  cm;  hence  the  moment  of  inertis 
will  be  less  than  that  of  a  cylinder  1.3  cm  long  and  .3  cm  in 
diameter;  V,  therefore,  will  be  less  than  .1464  cm*. 

Now  for  ihe  long  pendulum  l-\-  d —  x  was  about  80  cm;  hence 
(t+d—x)'  is  about  6400cm*,  bo  that  k*  is  only  ahont  1/40,000 
of  (I  -f-  (J  —  x)*  and  may,  therefore,  be  neglected. 

In  the  case  of  the  shorter  pendulum,  I  +  d—  x  was  about  34; 
hence  {l-\-d  —  x)*  is  about  1156,  so  that  in  this  case  ifc*  is  only 
abont  1/8000  of  (i  +  d  —  «)*  and  may  be  neglected. 

COKBECTION  FOB   SUSPBNDTNO   FiBBB. 

Fran  the  equation 

m{k>  +  il+d+xy)+~-(fnifAt  +  d+t)+m'ffl)J^ 

we  get,  taking  the  terms  depending  on  the  fibre  to  the  left-hand 
nde 
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Approximately,  since  the  obserratioiiB  show  that 


approximately.    Hraoe  neglecting  i'  we  hare 

In  the  amall  term  m' -  we  may  yatl  +d  —  x  for  I  and  we  get 

Hence  we  aee  that  to  correct  for  the  fibre  we  must  multiply  the  un- 

oorrected  valne  of  p,  by  i  1  —  -—J 

Now  ra  ^  0.035  gm 

m'  =  .00033  gm  for  the  longer  fibre 
hence  m'/&m  =  .0015. 

For  the  shorter  fibre  which  was  rather  thicker  than  the  longer 
m'  =.00036  gm 
hence  m'/6m  =  .00166 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  experiments: 
Long  pendulum,  end  A  of  bob  at  top. 
Length    79.6752  ] 

79.6755  I  mean  79.6754 
79.6754  j 
d  ^  1,310  mean  of  three  readings. 
'  Time  of  swing.    Coincidence  period  11  :lt 
n  (number  of  periods)  T  Diff.  from  meaik 

\  6        6n/ 


4.15S 

l.?9319 

.00025 

4.097 

1.79265 

.00029 

4.136 

1.79303 

.00009 

4.136 

1.79894 

.00000 

4.123 

1.79291 

.00003 

4.1S0 

1.79283 

.00006 

4.123 

1.79896 

.00008 

mean 

1.79294    sees. 

Average  difference  from 

mean 

0001 

Long  pendulum, 
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Length  1'  79.960 
79.9425 
79.946 


r 

Diff.  from  mean 

6        en/ 

1.80S08 

.00010 

1.80194 

.00004 

1.80S06 

.00008 

1.80174 

.00024 

1.80172 

.00026 

1.80S35 

.0003! 

1.80198  «ecs 

ra  mean 

.00017 

Mean. . , .  ^  79.943     d^  1.507    mean  of  four  readings. 
Time  of  swing  11  :  6  period 


6.333 
6.310 
£.330 
6.276 
6J272 
5.380 

Mean  time  of  awing 

Average  difference  from  mean. , 
From  the  approximate  formula 

t  +  r  +  id  —  ^{T*  +  T,') 
we  get 

g^  =  983.17 
Correcting  this  for  the  mass  of  the  suspending  fibre  we  get 

g^  =981.6 
The  yalue  of  gravity  at  Cambridge  calculated  by  Helmert's 
formula  is 

jr  =981.26 
Hence  the  differeDce  between  g  and  the  ratio  of  weight  to  mass 
tor  radium  is  not  more  than  35  parts  in  90,000;  this  difEetence  waf 
within  that  due  to  errors  of  experiment. 

Experiment  with  Short  Periduluma. 
End  A  of  bob  at  top 
length     I     33.5695 
33.5790 
33.5735 

mean =33.6736  cm    d  (mean  of  8)  =1.3132 
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Time  of  Swing 
C<aiicid«ice  periods  20  :  17 


7.044 

1.16818 

7.136 

1.16883 

7.063 

1.16814 

7.106 

1.16819 

7.094 

1.16813 

7.074 

1.16816 

7.095 

1.16818 

Mean 

1.16817 

^^= 

Average  difference  from 

mean  .000187 

End  A  of  bob  &t  bottom 

lengtb    J'     33.666 

33.669 

83.666 

mem. . . .  =  33.666 

J  (mean  of  3)  =1.330 

Time  of  Swing 

Coincidence  periodB  6  : 

5 

«        r- 

(^y 

8.934 

1.17761 

8.830 

1.7735 

9.006 

1.17779 

8.789 

1.17784 

8.889 

1.17735 

8.969 

1.17770 

8.814 

1.17731 

8.933 

1.17761 

8.811 

1.17730 

means 

=  1.17747 

Average  difference  from 

mean  .00018 

From  the  approximate  formula  (see  page  837), 

we  get 

J,  =983.7 
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Conecting  for  tlie  ina«8  of  the  fibre 

jr^=  988.06 

ThiB  is  within  1  part  in  1500  of  the  value  of  g  for  ordinarj 
matter.  I  think  the  measurementB  with  the  long  pendulum  are  a 
little  more  accorate  than  thoae  with  the  short  These  results 
show  that  at  an;  rate  to  an  approximation  of  1  in  some  thousands 
the  ratio  of  maee  to  weight  for  radium  has  its  normal  value. 

Henoe  w«  conclude  that  if  the  view  of  the  structure  of  the  atom 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper  is  true,  either  the  ratio  of 
mass  to  weight  must  remain  constant,  even  when  the  mass  owing 
to  the  great  velocity  of  the  particles  is  variable,  or  what  seems  a 
priori  more  probable,  that  the  number  of  corpuscles  which  possess  a 
velocity  approaching  that  of  the  ^  rays  Is  an  exceedingly  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  corpuscles. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of  veloci^ 
on  the  mass  of  a  corpuscle  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of  other 
corpuscles  in  its  neighborhood;  thus  for  example  if  we  have  a 
number  of  oorpusctes  placed  at  eqoal  intervals  along  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  the  corpuscles  all  rotating  round  the  center  of 
the  circle,  the  effect  of  velocity  on  the  mass  of  each  corpuscle  will 
be  less  than  the  effect  on  the  mass  of  an  isolated  corpuscle. 

If  the  corposcles  followed  each  other  so  closely  round  the  diclfl 
tiiat  the  electrical  field  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  uniformly  elec- 
trified ring,  the  maee  of  the  corpuscles  wonld  be  entirely  imaffected 
by  their  velocity;  for  this  to  be  the  case,  however,  the  distance 
between  the  neighboring  corpusclee  would  have  to  be  c(Hnparable 
with  the  diameter  of  a  corpuscle. 


PxoFBSStn  BuTKoroBo:  I  think  the  paper  of  Frofeaaor  Thomaon  ii 
<me  ol  verj  gre^t^  intereit.  Since  you  have  corpusdea  in  rsdium  lent  out 
ath  the  velocity  of  06  per  cent  of  tliat  of  light,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
have  other  particles  sent  out  at  the  velocity  of  10  per  cent  of  that  of  light, 
it  Mems  thii  might  malie  a  difference  in  weight.  It  might  give  negative 
Teeults.  The  reealts  of  Frofeasor  Thomson  Bhow  thii  is  the  case.  It  U 
important  to  have  deflnitelj  settled  that  in  radium  the  ratio  of  mass  to 
weight  is  not  different  from  any  ordinary  substance. 

Cbaiwm»1»  Axbhshiub:     Ih  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  make  any 
remarks  T    If  not,  we  will  aek  Doctor  Gnthe  for  his  paper. 
Doctor  Outhe  read  the  following  paper  on  "  Coherer  Action  i  " 
Vou  I— W 
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BY  DR.  E.  E.  QUTHE,  national  Bureau  of  Siandarda. 

1.  While  the  peculiar  electrical  behftrior  of  looBe  contacts  has 
only  in  reoent  years  become  an  object  of  general  intereat  to  physi- 
cista,  we  find  here  and  there  in  the  literature  aocounta  of  eiperi- 
nienta  on  this  subject,  sporadic  forerunners  of  the  enormous  number 
oi  inreutigations  whi(di  followed  the  invention  of  wirelera  telegraphy 
with  the  application  of  the  coherer  as  a  receiver  for  electric  waves. 

In  fact,  the  type  of  instrument  best  known  by  the  name  of 
coherer,  i,  &,  a  glass  tube  filled  with  metal  filings,  was  studied  as 
early  as  1835  by  Munk  af  Bosenschoeld,  who  clearly  describee  the 
permanent  increase  of  the  electrical  conductivitj'  of  filii^  of  tin, 
pieces  of  carbon  and  other  conductors,  by  the  diecharge  of  a  Leydeu 
j«r,  and  who  showed  that  a  shaking  of  tho  tube  would  restore  the 
original  high  resistance.  The  formation  of  a  good  electrical  con- 
tact in  a  finely  divided  mass  of  black  lead  or  chai-coal,  by  a  suffi- 
ciently high  voltage,  was  observed  by  Variey  in  1870.  Fifteen  years 
later  Calzecchi-Oneeti  designed  a  filing  tube  and  clearly  recognized 
its  peculiar  action.  After  having  noticed  the  lowering  of  resistance 
due  to  the  opening  of  a  battery  in  the  circuit  or  to  discbarges 
from  a  HoIt2  machine  he  went  as  far  as  to  connect  the  tube  in  series 
with  the  secondary  of  an  induction  coil  producing  the  coherer  effect 
by  interruptions  of  the  primary. 

In  1890  Branly  published  his  first  investigation  in  which  he  dem- 
onstrated that  the  filing  tube,  reinvented  by  him,  will  respond  to 
fiparks  produced  at  a  distance  from  it  —  an  investigation  which 
formed  the  bepnning  of  a  systematic  study  of  roherer  action. 

Similar  results  have  also  been  observed  with  conductors  forming 
a  so-called  single  contact.  Hughes  clearly  grasped  a?  early  as  1879 
the  impcA*tance  of  the  coherer  action  upon  a  microphonic  contiit 
as  a  means  of  signalling  through  space,  but  was  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances from  following  up  his  important  discovery.  Schuster 
and  Bidwell  had  probably  to  do  with  similar  phenomena  without, 
however,  recognizing  their  value. 

In  1889  Lodge  was  led  from  a  study  of  Boltzmann's  fonu  of  ware 
[242] 
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detector  to  the  conBtruction  of  the  double  knob  coherer  and  em- 
ployed it  in  hi«  syntonic  jar  experiment.  After  becoming  ac- 
<[uaiated  with  Branly's  tube  he  immediately  recognized  the  similai- 
ity  between  the  two  and  gave  the  name  "'  coherers  "  to  all  inatm- 
ments  vhich  showed  the  striking  decrease  of  resistance  due  to 
electrical  action,  a  name  more  appropriate  accordii^  to  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  "  radioconductor "'  or  the  Qerman 
"  fritter." 

2.  The  typee  of  colierer  used  in  wireless  telegraphy  are  qnitc 
varied,  having  a  single  contact  or  only  a  few  or  a  large  number,  as 
in  the  filing  tube.*  The  tast«s  of  the  numerous  inveetigators  differ 
juat  as  much,  and  the  results  are  therefore  frequently  difOcult  to 
interpret  The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  eziets  as  to  the  best 
material  for  the  instrument.  It  has  been  found  that  the  particles 
dc  not  need  to  be  metallic,  but  may  be  carbon,  lead  peroxide,  cupric 
sulphide,  etc.  Also  mercury  globolea  will  form  good  coheres.  A 
wide  choice  is  left  as  to  the  dielectric,  which  is  usually  a  gas,  bnt 
may  be  liquid  or  even  solid;  or  it  may  be  practically  absent,  since 
filings  in  vacuo  also  show  the  characteristic  coherer  effect,  i.  e.,  the 
lowering  of  resistasce  due  to  an  electrical  influence  produced  either 
by  electric  waves  or  by  a  battery  connected  to  the  terminals  of  th^^ 
instrument. 

3.  A  great  many  different  explanations  have  lieen  propr>sed  for 
"  coherer  action."  The  one  which  seems  to  have  tonnd  the  largest 
number  of  adherents  is  that  of  Lodge  who  believts  that  tie  metallic 
surfaces  are  originally  separated  by  some  badly  conducting  film 
which  may  be  compressed  and  partly  be  pushed  aside  by  eiuctrostatio 
attraction.  The  film  finally  bursts  "  with  what  we  must  be  allowed 
to  call  a  spark,  though  an  infinitely  small  one,"  and  the  metal 
particles  are  welded  together. 

Though  Lodge  is  very  careful  in  his  statement,  a  large  number  of 
investigators  hate  tried  to  prove  the  existence  of  sparks  by  direct 
observation  nnder  the  microscope,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  excita- 
tion was  far  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  produce  a  distinct 
coherer  effect;  while  Hardto,  Mnraoka  and  Tamaru  have  shown 
that  frequently  in  spite  of  strong  sparking  no  cohesion  takes  place, 
unless  the  gap  between  the  particles  is  made  smaller  than  0.001  cm. 

Further,  it  is  not  surprisii^  that  in  cases  of  strong  excitation 
a  motion  of  the  small  particles  has  been  observed,  as  by  van  Qulick, 

1.  See  CoUiu,  Tht  Engin.  Maf^  voL  S7,  p.  360.  1904. 
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Appleyard,  Hanchett  and  Semeoor;  conseqiMiitly  it  has  been  sng' 
geated  that  this  motion  plays  aa  important  role,  Ecclee  considers 
orientation  of  the  particles  as  the  first  and  most  important  step  in 
coherer  action.  Tjssof s  magnetic  coherer  shove  that  orientation 
due  to  a  magnetic  force  improves  the  eenativeness,  though  he  has 
never  observed  an  orientation  of  the  particles  while  coherence  took 
place. 

Auerbach,  who  observed  the  influence  of  sound  waves  upon  the 
resistance  of  a  coherer,  believes  that  pulsations  may  be  set  up  in  the 
particles  by  the  electric  oscillationB  and  thus  the  resistance  be 
reduced  by  "  mechanical "  action,  a  view  al»3  shared  by  Drago ;  but 
many  observers  show  beyond  doubt  that  a  lowering  of  resistance 
tukes  place  even  if  the  particles  are  imbedded  in  solid  dielectrics 
(Branly,  Arons,  Fromme).  Looseness  of  the  particles  in  fact  often 
facilitates  an  increase  of  resistance  under  ntrocg  electrical  influence 
as  Blanc  has  shown.  Braniys  experiments  with  large  metal  diek« 
as  well  as  those  with  single  contact  coherers  are  also  strongly  against 
such  an  interpretation.  Branly  even  advises  to  press  the  filings 
together  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Finally,  as  far  as  the  welding  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  after  cohesion  has  set  in,  the  particles  may  form  chains  (Tom- 
masina,  Snndorph,  Malagoli),  and  the  resistance  is  a  metallic  one 
as  can  easily  be  proved  by  an  alternating  current  measurement. 
A  force  is  necessary  to  separate  the  particles,  but  Fromme,  Gutbe, 
Shaw  and  Tissot  have  been  unable  to  detect  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  slightest  trace  of  an  actual  welding  under  the  microscope. 
Here  again  we  must  be  careful  not  to  base  our  interpretation  of  the 
coherer  action  upon  the  effects  produced  by  lightning  (Stroh),  dis- 
charges from  a  Ijeyden  jar  or  an  electrostatic  machine  (Tomma- 
sina)  or  by  a  strong  electric  current  (Sundorph).  As  van  Qulick 
points  out,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  fusion  in  the  case  of  carbon 
which  is  known  to  form  good  coherers;  Mizuno  states  that  the  lower 
the  melting  point  the  lower  will  be  the  resistance  of  the  coherer, 
but  his  observation  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators. 
It  would  also  be  difficult  to  explain,  as  found  by  Branly  and  Asch- 
kinasB,  that  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  —  not  necessarily 
higher  than  tlie  one  at  which  the  coherer  action  was  produced  —  will 
restore  the  high  resistance  while  a  cooling  has  no  such  effect. 

From  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  Eccles,  Ferrifi  and  Shaw 
are  led  to  believe  that  by  the  electrical  influence  short  metallic 
bridges  —  possibly  of  metallic  dust  —  are  formed  which  break  down 
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Again  on  tapping.  Snndorpb'fl  experiments  on  tbe  formation  of 
BBch  bridges  with  large  cun«nta  seem  to  support  this  view.  The 
greatest  objection  to  tbis  theory  is,  bowever,  tbat  it  will  not  embrace 
the  phenomena  of  self-decohesion,  of  which  we  ahall  epeak  presently. 

4.  Branl;  belieTes  that  the  nature  of  the  dielectric  between  the 
condacting  particles  is  changed  b;  electrical  impulses  and  that  it  be- 
comes in  some  way  conducting.  A  direct  influence  of  tbis  kind 
upon  dielectrics  has,  however,  never  been  observed  and  coherer 
action  is  entirely  suppressed  as  Hurmozescu  and  Cbilds  have  shown, 
if  tbe  insulating  film  is  not  extremely  thin.  Tbe  nature  of  the 
dielectric  baa  also  no  influence  upon  the  phenomena  untese  its 
viscosity  is  considerable  (Fiscb)  oi  an  electrolytic  action  is  possible; 
filings  in  vacuo  seem  to  act  just  as  well  as  in  air  or  other  gaece 
{Dom,  Jervis-Smith  and  Aur6n).  Huilliei  has  shown  tbat  a 
change  of  tbe  dielectric,  after  cohesion  bas  taken  place,  will  not 
affect  the  resistance.  While  we  must  therefore  deny  the  possibility 
that  tbe  dielectric  as  such  becomes  tbe  conducting  agent,  the  theory 
may  be  modified,  as  will  be  shown  later,  so  as  to  conform  more 
closely  to  the  observed  facts. 

5.  Boee's  interesting  speculations  lead  lo  an  exactly  opposite 
conception  of  coherer  action.  Some  filing  tubes  phow  an  increase 
of  resistance  instead  of  a  decrease,  and  others,  especially  those 
containing  dry  carbon,  will  decohere  again  as  soon  as  tbe  electrical 
infiuence  ceases-  This  suggested  to  Boee  that  the  metals  exist  in 
two  allotropic  forms,  one  being  a  poor  conductor  and  the  other 
a  good  one.  According  to  tbe  modification  present  we  would  observe 
a  high  or  a  low  resistance.  The  change  from  one  modification  to 
another  is  produced  by  electrical  oscillationB.  Strains  due  to  the 
fnrmation  of  the  new  molecular  arrangement  may,  however,  become 
60  lai^  tbat  a  sudden  return  to  tbe  more  stable  form,  i.  e.,  spon- 
taneous decoheeion,  may  set  in. 

Eccies  has  shown  that  a  steady  difference  of  potential  has  the 
same  effect  as  electric  oscillations  and  even  Bose  baa  admitted  tbat 
tbe  variation  of  tbe  e.m.f.  may  be  exceedingly  slow  and  still  pro- 
duee  this  transformation  in  the  metals.  Tbe  results  with  decoher- 
ing instruments  are  moreover  often  so  variable  with  different 
degrees  of  excitation,  tbat  tbe  assumption  of  different  modificatioiu 
in  tbe  metals- seems  rather  to  complicate  the  problem  instead  of 
bringing  it  nearer  to  a. solution. 

Shaw  also  assumes  some  kind  of  rearrangement  or  orientation 
of  tiie  molecules  at  the  surface,  though  not  necessarily  lesultiog 
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in  a  nev  modificatioii.  He  found  that,  after  cohesion  hsB  set  in, 
the  contact  been  broken,  and  the  electrodea  brought  together  again 
at  the  BSme  point,  the  resistance  will  be  quite  low  —  proving  that 
the  condition  of  good  condactiTit;  vill  remain  for  a  short  tinur 
at  the  sarface  ol  the  metals. 

6.  An  adequate  theory  of  coherer  action  most  take  into  account 
"  decohesion,"  but  frequently  this  phenomenon  has  aa  little  to  do 
with  the  real  coherer  action  as  have  tlie  visible  sparks  or  the 
phenomena  produced  by  excepsive  electrical  influences.  Schafer*? 
anticoherer  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  fine  metallic  connection? 
are  broken  and  thus  the  resistance  increased,  a  tact  observed  before 
by  Lodge,  Aroiu  and  Mizuno.  Quthe  shows  the  same  effect  for  a 
single  contact  coherer,  with  a  loose  particle  between  the  electrodeSr 
and  also  a  part  of  Blanc'd  results  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way. 

In  the  electrolytic  decohercre,  designed  hy  Tfeugschwender,  Tom- 
masina  and  de  Forest  a  very  similar  action  takes  place,  and  Tom- 
maeina  proved  that  the  decohering  action  which  Bose  observed  is 
in  many  cases  due  to  the  breaking  of  a  fine  metallic  film  in  the  oil, 
while  the  metals  behaved  normally  in  air.  In  this  connection  it  may 
also  be  stated  that  moisture  has  to  be  guarded  against  carefully  in 
the  construction  of  the  coherer.  It  would  however  be  wrong  to  ex- 
plain all  coherer  action  aa  an  electrolytic  phenomenon,  as  Busch 
does.  The  decohesion  of  coherers  containing  lead  peroxide  and  cop- 
per sulphide  was  explained  by  Sundorph,  Aschkinass  and  others  as 
due  to  chemical  action,  and  by  Drogo  aa  due  to  mechanical  dis- 
turbance. 

Instruments  showing  the'  sudden  increase  of  resistance  under  the 
influence  of  electrical  waves  with  following  spontaneous  decreast^ 
should  not  be  called  coherers;  de  Forest  calls  them  "  responders." 

The  self-restoring  cohere,  i.  e.,  instruments  the  resistance  of  which 
decreases  under  the  action  of  electric  wave^  and  then  increases  again, 
are  however  real  coherers  and  will  be  treated  in  detail  below. 

7.  Becent  investigations  have  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a 
"  critical "  voltage,  i.  e.,  a  TniniTmiTii  difference  of  potential,  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  coherer  before  a  decided 
decrease  of  resistance  takes  place.  Branly  pointod  out  as  early  as 
1891,  that  the  voltage  plays  an  important  role.  Aschkinass  found 
in  1898  that  if  the  potential  difference  is  above  a  certain  value  the 
coherer  cannot  be  restored  to  its  original  state  by  tapping.  This  he 
called  the  critical  voltage,  a  definition  adopted  also  by  Blondel  and 
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Dobkewitch  two  years  kter.  Trowbridge  defined  in  1899  tbe  critical 
voltage  as  tbe  difference  of  potential  which  must  t)e  applied  in  order 
t>  produce  coherer  action  and  fonnd  it  to  be  8  volts  for  20  steel 
contracts  in  series.  Quthe  and  Trowbridge  were  able  to  ehow 
that  for  a  giren  e.m.f.  in  tbe  circuit  the  curves  of  the  terminal 
potential  difCeiencee  of  a  coherer,  plotted  as  functions  of  the  current, 
exhibited  for  small  currents  only  a  slight  increase  of  conductivity, 
but  with  increasing  current  the  curves  bend  rather  sharply  and 
finally  approach  asymptotically  a  definite  value,  which  was  called 
tbe  "  critical  voltage  ",  thongh  it  may  be  objected  that  B<mie  coherer 
action  takes  place  before  this  value  is  reached.  This  final  valne 
vas  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  contacts  in  series, 
while  contacts  in  parallel  will  each  respond  wh^i  the  voltage  bar 
readied  ila  critical  value,  lesulta  which  have  been  corroborated  by 
the  investigations  of  F^yi,  Tarpain  and  Boblnson.  Quthe  extended 
the  investigations  to  a  large  number  of  different  metals  and  dstir- 
mined  their  critical  voltagecf,  which  for  single  contacts  lie  between 
0.05  and  0.25  volt  Be  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  critical 
.voltage  seems  to  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  atomic  weight 
and  the  valency  of  the  metal.  Thongh  usually  the  difference  of 
potential  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  currentj  the  curves  show 
very  plainly  that  tbe  former  depends  also  on  the  total  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  or,  if  you  wish,  upon  the  applied  electromotive  force. 
Taylor  undertook  a  research  in  order  to  test  these  reBulta.  Though 
be  obtained  a  number  of  curves  agreein^g  closely  with  the  types 
described,  others  varied  considerably  from  it,  sbov  ing  a  number  of 
sudden  steps  in  the  value  of  the  difference  of  potential.  Bobinson 
took  up  tbe  problem  again  and  found  that  with  a  single  contact 
coherer  the  difference  of  potential  has  to  be  raised  beyond  that 
found  by  Gutbe  and  Trowbridge,  before  coherer  action  seta  in,  but 
that  with  larger  currents  it  will  always  drop  to  a  value  agreeing 
closely  with  theirs  and  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  ono 
defined  by  Aschkinass.  He  proposes  therefore  to  call  the  latter  the 
"impulse"  value  while  he  wishes  to  reserve  tlia  name  "critical 
voltage  "  for  the  indefinite  value  at  which  coherer  action  sete  in. 

On  the  other  hand  Eccles  obtained  curves  of  exactly  the  same 
form  as  Guthe  and  Trowbridge  by  varying  the  difference  of  potential 
of  a  con!dantly  agitated  cnbercr  and  measuring  tlie  current.  Also 
Bose  in  an  interesting  research  obtained  curves  which  show  all  the 
phnracterirtics  ■of  Guthe  and  Trowbridp^'s  curvcB.  though  tlie  final 
values  reached  are  somewhat  higher.    It  may  be  pointed  out  here 
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that  Gathe  and  Trowbridge  always  used  freshly  cleaned  contacta, 
while  Bobiii8<Hi'B  coherers  were  oxidized.  The  latter  obaerrefl, 
besides,  that  the  Icsa  the  oxidation,  the  smaller  the  critical  Toltagel 
We  have  thus  apparent!;  in  addition  ia  the  ooherer  effect  proper, 
one  due  to  the  presence  of  an  oxide  film.  Many  obeerveis  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  such  a  film  is  necessary  to  produce  the  original 
high  resistance.  Dom,  AachkinaaB]  Tissot  and  others  have  shown> 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  absence  of  oxide 
simply  makes  the  original  adjustment  a  little  more  difficult. 
Fisch  in  a  recent  inreetigation  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
phenomena  leading  to  Bobinson'e  "  critical  voltage "  do  not  form 
an  essential  part  of  coherer  action. 

8.  We  return  now  to  the  theories  proposed  for  an  explanation  of 
ooherer  action.  Gathe  and  Trowbridge  assume  that  there  is  an  elec- 
trostatic attraction  doe  to  the  potential  difference  between  the 
metallic  particles  —  produced  either  by  direct  connection  with  a 
battery  or  by  the  e.m.f.  induced  by  electric  waves  in  the  receiving 
system.  This  force  brings  the  metallic  surfaces  within  molecular 
range  of  each  other,  allowing  ions  to  pass  across  the  gap.  Later,  an 
increase  of  current  will  increase  only  the  number  of  ions  but -not  the 
potential  difference. 

This  theory,  accepted  also  by  Wolcott,  was  later  given  in  a  some- 
what modified  form  by  Ferri6,  but  only  as  an  explanation  for  deco- 
hesion,  which  the  former  did  not  attempt  to  account  for,  Ferrii 
follows  Lodge  in  his  conception  of  the  regular  coherer  action; 'but 
assumes  that  in  some  cases  the  dielectric  may  be  pushed  aside  by 
closely  touching  metallic  particles,  and  that  hereby  a  vacuum  is 
formed.  Under  an  electric  influence  a  discharge  takes  place  which 
increases  the  width  of  the  vacuum  space,  but  is  restored  to  its 
original  dimensions  as  soon  as  the  excitation  ceases. 

9.  In  the  following  I  shall  formulate  a  theory  niong  similar  lines 
of  reasoning  and  attempt  to  show  its  agreement  with  the  perplexing 
multiplicity  of  phenomena  observed  in  coherer  action. 

The  first  step  is  in  general  an  electrostatic  attraction  between  the 
metallic  particles.  Lodge  has  shown  that  two  conductors  separated 
bj  a  fliTn  of  air  0.00001  cm  thick  and  having  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial of  one  volt  are  attracted  by  a  force  of  44  atmojpheres  per  unit 
area.  Shaw  found  that  the  maximum  distance  at  which  traces  of 
cohesion  occurred  was  a  little  less'than  0.00001  cm.  The  effect  of 
electrostatic  attraction  may  he  shown  indirectly.  To  illustrate  I 
shall  make  use  of  a  set  of  results  obtained  by  Guthe  and  Trowbridge 
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{Phys.  Rev.,  vol.  11,  pp.  36  and  27, 1899)  with  a  aingle  contact  Bteel 
coberer,  which  was  pot  in  series  with  a  variable  resiBtanoe  and  an 
«.m.f.  which  in  the  different  experiments  was  6.5,  14,  60  and  230 
volta  teapectively.  While  curves  of  the  potential  differences  as  func- 
tions of  the  cnnent  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  we  obtain 
ft  single  caire  for  all  four  series,  if  we  plot  tbe  terminal  potential 
difierence  and  the  leciprocal  of  the  total  renatance  of  the  drcoit. 
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We  see  from  the  figure  that  in  all  four  cases  the  difference  of 
potential  is  at  first  inveieely  proportional  to  the  total  resistance, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  resistance  of  the  coherer  is  inversely  pro- 
portional  to  the  applied  ejn.f.,  and  that  as  long  as  the  latter  is 
constant,  it  will  not  change  nntil  the  terminal  difference  of  potential 
nses  to  nearly  the  critical  voltage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ex- 
ternal resistance  is  kept  constant  and  the  e.ni.f.  increases  we  must 
expect  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  cnrve  a  alight  lowering  of  the 
coherer  reaistanoe,  and  this  is  what  Eccles,  Bose  and  Bobinson 
have  fonnd. 

Jf  we  releafe  the  electrical  stress  at  this  stage  there  will  he  at  least 
a  partial  elastic  return  to  the  original  condition,  as  observed  by 
Bose,  R(^ineon  and  Blanc. 

10.  That  in  the  coherer  we  have  to  do  with  very  small  distances 
follows  also  from  a  consideration  of  the  critical  voltages.     From 
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Earhart's  investigatiooB  on  sparking  dlBtancee'  ire  may  calculate 
that  one  yolt  would  be  required  to  bridge  a  gap  0.0000006  cm  wide. 
Guthe  found  as  critical  voltages  0,063  volt  for  silver  and  0,22  volt 
for  iron,  which  would  allow  for  the  dietancee  at  which  the  real  co- 
herer action  seta  iO)  only  S.SXlO-scm  and  ia.3X10-*cin  respectively. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  the  relation  between 
the  critical  voltages  and  the  atomic  weights,  alluded  to  above,  has 
anything  to  do  with  these  molecular  distances. 

According  to  modem  theory  free  electrons  are  moving  abont  in  the 
metals  in  every  direction.  J.  J.  Thomson  says  :■  "  One  of  the 
reasons  the  corpuscles  do  not  escape  from  the  metnl  ie  that  as  soin 
ae  they  leave  the  metal  there  is  nn  electrostatic  attraction  between 
the  corpuscles  and  the  metal  equal  t0t'/4r*  where  i  is  the  charge  on 
one  corpusclft  and  r  the  distance  of  the  corpuscle  from  the  surface 
of  the  metal."  But  in  our  case  we  have  a  strong  external  electro- 
static field  which  will  assist  the  electron  in  leaving  the  metal  by  iu< 
creasing  its  Idnetie  energy.  Thus  electrons  will  be  carried  over  from 
the  metal  charged  negatively  to  the  other  side  and  we  have  an  elee- 
trie  current,  carried  on  entirely  by  the  electrons.  On  this  account 
we  are  unable  to  observe  a  transference  of  mefcil  in  the  coherer 
even  after  it  has  been  u^ed  for  some  time.  A  clo'se  parallel  to  this 
is  found  in  an  electric  arc  between  cooled  electroiles,* 

As  soon  as  the  metals  have  been  brought  within  molecular  range, 
an  increase  of  the  electrical  energy  will  produce  only  an  increase 
<-.f  the  number  of  electrons,  i.  e.,  the  current  will  increase  while  the 
difference  of  potential  remains  constant.  We  cannot  call  thip  trans- 
ference of  electricity  a  spark  in  the  ordinary  sense,  even  disregard- 
ing the  small  distance,  because  the  heat  effect  of  the  spark  is  absent. 

The  passage  of  electricity  is  accompanied  by  a  pressure  at  right 
angles  to  the  flow'  and  this  will  push  aside  molecules  of  the  dielec- 
tric which  were  possibly  lodged  between  the  metallic  particles,  and 
there  remains  what  we  may  consider  a  continuous  metallic  con- 
ductor. 

11.  After  the  electrical  impulse  ceases  we  can  hardly  expect  a 
return  to  the  orig;inaI  state  unless  some  force  is  applied  to  separate 
the  particles,  in  other  words  the  resistance  has  been  permanently 
lowered.    Now,  suppose  that  we  separate  the  electrodes.    In  a  short 

S:  E»rh«rt,  PKil.  Mag.,  vol.  I,  p.  147,  IMl. 

5.  Thomson,  "  Oonduction  of  Electricity  through  GaaeB,"  p.  ^o. 
4.  Weedon,  Tnnt.  Am.  Electroch.  Sot,  vol.  6,  p.  171,  1904. 

6.  SemenoT,  Joint,  de  Phyt.,  voL  3,  p.  12S,  1901. 
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time  tbe  dielectric  will  condense  again  upon  the  metallic  surfaces 
and  the  original  high  resiataoce  is  restorod.  But  if  immediately 
after  separation  tlie  metals  are  brought  together  again  at  the  same 
point,  the  dielectric  has  not  found  time  to  condense  and  the  re- 
sistance ia  still  email,  as  Shaw's  obeervstioiu  show.  In  this  case 
a  reversal  of  the  current  Beems  even  to  be  f aTorable  to  a  return  of 
electrons.  Possibly  an  electrolytic  or  chemical  action  may  be  the 
cause  of  this. 

A  tapping  or  shaking  of  the  coherer  displaces  the  particles  with 
respect  to  each  other  and  brings  into  contact  new  points  at  which 
the  dielectric  is  not  removed. 

12.  Another  point  which  is  in  favor  of  this  theory  is  the  influence 
of  temperature  upon  coherer  action.  It  is  well  known  that  heated 
powders  are  good  conductors.  Guthe  showed  that  on  heating  a 
single  contact  its  resistance  became  very  small  and  the  critical 
voltage  dropped  practically  to  zero,  and  that  both  returned  to  the 
original  values  on  cooling.  The  Bimilariiy  between  this  and  the 
effect  of  heating  the  kathode  in  a  vacuum  tube  is  apparent. 

13.  So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  case  where  the  metallic 
areas  in  immediate  contact  are  large  enough  to  supply  practically 
all  the  electrons  necessary  to  carry  the  current.  But  let  ub  suppose 
that  this  is  made  impossible  by  the  shape  of  the  particles,  for  in- 
stance  where  the  surfaces  are  rough  or  where  sharp  points  form  the 
contact  The  coherer  would,  in  this  case,  offer  a  larger  resistance 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances  —  and  this  is  characteristic  of 
the  self-restoring  instruments. 

Doubtless  in  some  cases,  especially  when  the  restoring  power  was 
observed  under  very  weak  influences,  we  have  to  assume  that  only 
the  first  of  the  two  steps  described  above  is  pmduced,  while  a 
stronger  excitation  results  in  a  permanent  lowering  of  the  resistance. 

In  other  cases  this  cannot  be  the  reason  for  spontaneous  deco- 
hesion.  An  ionization  of  the  surrounding  gas  must  in  part  assist  in 
the  transference  of  the  electrons,  but  will  disappear  again  with  n 
corresponding  increase  of  the  resistance, —  as  soon  as  the  electrical 
excitation  ceaees.  The  ionization  dependa  on  the  energy  supplied; 
the  resistance  will  therefore  become  smaller,  as  the  applied  e.m.(. 
increases,  but  return  to  a  higher  value  when  the  e.m.f.  is  low- 
ered. With  a  constant  e.m.f.  and  a  small  external  resistance  in  the 
circuit  the  decrease  in  the  potential  difference  of  the  coherer 
when  the  current  is  established  may  allow  a  recimbi nation  of  the 
gtK  molecules,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  potential  differ- 
ence, which  in  its  torn  will  again  make  the  current  larger,  thus 
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repeatmg  the  pheoomeium.  The  comhination  of  the  e.m.{.  and  the 
reeistancee  in  the  ciTcnit  are  in  thia  case  euch  that  the  ayetem  ia  just 
on  the  verge  of  coherer  action,  and  periodic  alternations  of  this  kind 
may  give  rise  to  musical  sounds,  as  have  heea  noticed  by  Ferris  and 
Homemann.    In  vacuum  tubes  also  such  sounds  can  be  produced. 

14.  As  Warbui^  has  first  pointed  out,  there  ia  always  a  retarda- 
tion of  a  spark  dischai^,  unless  the  surrounding  medium  is  ionized 
by  some  independent  outside  action.  A  retardation  of  coherer  action 
has  first  been  observed  by  AEchkinass,  who  suggested  a  relation  be- 
tween the  two  phenomena,  and  later  by  Boee,  Bobinson  and  Hur- 
muzescu.  Especially  when  the  applied  e.m.1.  ia  near  the  critical 
voltage  the  "  creeping  of  the  resistance "  is  very  ctri^ing,  conaid- 
erable  time  being  needed  for  the  sufficient  ionization  of  the  medium. 

15.  Finally  it  baa  been  frequently  observed  that  coherers  show  a 
tendency  to  fatigue,  i.  e.,  after  some  use  they  become  lees  sensitive. 
In  many  cases  this  is  due  to  an  increase  in  thickness  of  the  oxide 
film.  But  as  Hnth  has  shown,  tim  cannot  be  the  only  explanation. 
In  bis  experiments,  in  which  parafBn  oil  or  air  formed  the  dielectric 
a  fatigue  is  very  apparent.  In  the  case  of  the  coherer  containing  ibe 
oil  a  recovery  was  noticeable  after  the  instrument  was  left  undis- 
turbed for  12  hours.  In  the  one  containing  the  air  admission  of 
fresh  air  produced  an  almost  complete  return  to  the  original  state. 
We  have  here  the  same  effect  which  is  observed  in  discharge  tubes. 
In  the  filing  coherer  the  effect  may  be  even  more  noticeable  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  solid  particles  which  do  not  take 
part  in  the  coherer  action  but  remove  some  of  tlie  ions  from  the 
path  which  the  cnrrent  is  forced  to  follow  by  the  given  arrangement 
of  the  particles. 

16.  While  we  have  distinguished  so  far  the  two  ideal  cases,  one' 
in  which  the  current  is  due  to  the  electrons  from  the  metals  alone 
and  the  other  in  which  the  ions  of  the  surrounding  medium  are 
the  principal  carriers  of  electricity, —  we  have  doubtless  a  mixture 
of  the  two  cases  in  mcmt  types  of  coherers,  especially  in  the  filing 
tube.  The  "  partial "  return  to  higher  resistance  on  lowering  the 
applied  e.m.f.,  noticed  by  Bose,  Eetterer  and  Blanc  point  to  this 
conclusion.  However,  the  results  obtained  with  filing  coherers  are 
not  easily  interpreted.  The  shaking  of  the  tube  in  order  to  decohere 
the  instrument  may  produce  a  new  arrangement  of  the  particles  and 
new  conditions.  While  at  first  spontaneous  decohedon  may  be 
predominant,  in  course  of  time  the  particles,  especially  if  they  are 
loose  (Bochefort)  may  settle  down  with  surfaces  in  contact  Urge 
enough  to  produce  permanent  cohesion. 
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It  takes  a  freehl;  filled  filing  tube  a  considerable  time  to  reach 
a  somewhat  steady  condition,  as  is  bronght  ont  foicibly  by  Boee 
and  Harmnzescn.  In  the  formnlation  of  a  theory  ve  have  to  rely 
principally  upon  lesolts  obtained  under  well  defined  conditions,  and 
these  we  find  only  in  the  case  of  coherers  consisting  of  a  single  or  of 
only  a  few  contacts. 

BlBLIOOKAFHT. 

Fairly  complete  lists  of  the  earlier  papers  on  the  coherer  may  be 
found  in  RigM  and  Dessau's  book :  "  Die  Telegraphie  ohne  Drabt," 
p.  232,  and  in  Scblabach's  paper,  Physikaliache  Zeittckrift,  vol.  2, 
p.  385,  1901. 

In  order  to  bring  the  latter'e  list  up  to  date,  the  following 
references  are  added: 

1900. 
BlondeL  CJt..  vol.  130,  p.  1383. 

Blondel  and  Bapporta  au  Congr.  intern.  d'Electr.,  p.  3S1. 

Ferris. 
Bose.  Rapports  au  Congr.  intern,  de.  Fhys.,  toL  3, 

p.  561. 
Branly.  RapporU  au  Congr.  intern,  de  Phys.,  vol.  2, 

p.  325. 
Ferri&  Rapports    au    Congr.    intern.    d'Electr.,    Ann. 

p.  285. 
Popoff.  Rapports  an  Congr.   intern.   d'Electr.,  Bapp., 

p.  236. 
Trowbridge  Hature,  vol.  63,  p.  156. 

1901. 

Boss.  The  Electrician,  vol  47,  pp.  830,  877, 

Collins.  El.  World  and  Eng„  vol  38,  p.  251. 

Comet  Ed.  Elec.  vol.  27,  p.  CLIV. 

Drago.  a.  Cim.,  vol.  2,  p.  319. 

Eccles.  The  Electrician,  vol  47,  pp.  382,  715. 

Gansaoge.  Journ.  Telegr.,  rol.  25,  p.  97. 

Outhft  Phyt.  Rev.,  voL  12,  p.  245. 
Ann.  Pht/s.,  voL  4,  p.  472. 

Kinsl^.  Phtfs.  Rev.,  vol.  12,  p.  177. 

Man.  Pkys.  Zeit.,  vol.  2,  pp.  249,  574. 

Neugschwender.  Phys.  Zeit.,  vol.  2,  p.  5-50. 

Odenbach.  West.  Electr.,  voL  29,  p.  349. 
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Bight. 

Eel.  Elec.  vol.  27,  p.  373. 

Schlabach. 

Phyt.  Zeit.,  vol.  2,  pp.  374,  383, 

Shaw. 

Pha.  Mag.,  vol.  1,  p.  «65. 

Tommasina. 

C.B.,  vol.  188,  pp.  132,  627. 

Arch.  gci.  pky»  et  natur..  vol.  11,  p.  B57. 

Tnrpain. 

Eel.  Elec.  vol.  27,  p.  56. 

Wolcott 

Bull.  TJniv.  of  Wis.,  toL  3,  p.  1. 
1902.. 

Bleekrode. 

Nature,  voL  66,  p.  360. 

Bose. 

Proc.  Boy.  Soc.,  vol.  70,  pp.  154, 174. 

Branly. 

C.B.,  vol.  134.  pp.  132,  347,  1197. 
Joum.  de  Phys.,  vol  1,  p.  183. 
The  Electrician,  vol.  48,  p.  730. 

Drago. 

2f.  Cim.,  vol.  4,  p.  208. 

F4nyi. 

C.B.,  vol.  135,  p.  30. 

Hornemann. 

Ann.  Phyt.,  vol.  7,  p.  862. 

Jems-Smith. 

The  Electrician,  vol.  50,  p.  111. 

Ketterer. 

Joum.  de  Phys.,  vol.  1,  p.  589. 

Uilewald. 

Zeit.  phyt.  chem.,  vol.  16,  p.  223. 

Minchin. 

EUc.  Rev.  (Lond.),  vol.  51,  p.  770. 

Muraoka  and 

Ann.  Phys..  vol.  7,  p.  554. 

Tamara. 

Parker. 

Trans.,  New  York  Ac  of  Sci.,  vol.  15,  p.  5, 

Piola. 

Eel.  Elec.  vol.  33,  p.  LXIII. 

Bochcfort 

CM.,  vol.  134,  p.  380. 

Taylor. 

Phys.  Rev.,  vol.  Ifi,  p.  39. 

Tnrpain. 

Eel  Elec,  vol.  33,  p.  337. 

Weber. 

Naturw.  Rundsch,  voL  18,  p.  439. 
1903. 

Aur^n. 

Ark.  Math.  Astr.  och  Fys.,  vol.  1,  p.  35. 

Blanc. 

CJ.fi.,  vol.  137,  p.  1042. 

Drago, 

Atti.  Ace.  Gi.  d.  cat.,  vol.  16;  N.  Cim.,  vol. 
p.  197. 

6» 

Hanchett. 

Elec  Rev.  (N.  Y.),  vol.  42,  p.  599. 

Hurmuzescu. 

Ann.  Bci.  de  I'Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  2,  p.  141. 

Huth. 

Phys.  Zeit.,  vol.  4,  p.  594. 

Lodge.  _ 

Proc.  Koy.  Soc,  vol.  71,  p.  402. 

Marconi. 

The  Electrician,  vol.  49,  p.  383. 

Piola. 

Eleclricista,  voL  12,  p.  33. 
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EobinBon. 

Ann.  Phys.,  toI.  11,  p.  ?54. 

Phys.  Ben.,  vol.  17,  p.  286. 

Snndorph, 

Ann.  P\yt.,  voL  10,  p.  198. 

Taylor. 

Phys.  Rev.,  vol.  16,  p.  199. 

Turpflin. 

C.R..  vol.  137,  p.  568. 

1904. 

BuflclL 

Blec.  Zeit,  vol.  25,  p.  160. 

Fiflch. 

JouT.  de  Phys.,  vol.  3,  p.  350. 

Homemann. 

Ann.  Phys.,  vol.  14,  p.  129. 

Maorin. 

C.  R.  de  I'Ass.  Tr.  pour  L'Ad.  Sd. 

Scbniewindt. 

Blec.  Zeit..  vol.  25,  p.  236. 

Shaw  and 

The  Ehctrician.  vol.  53,  p.  310. 

Garrett. 

.Tnrpain. 

Jour.  de.  Phys.,  vol.  3,  p.  443. 

DiBOCBBIOIT. 

Chaibiuit  Akrhkitiub:      la   thera  anjoiM  who  wiabe*  to  enter  tnt«  a 

diBCiusion  upon  this  pftper  I 

Docrnn  Tsoiua:  la  it  pnrdy  an  ejnJ.  in  Uw  vacauni  tubn  tlut  deter- 
miiMa  tha  voltaget 

DooTOB  Qdthi:  Yea;  it  ia.  It  la  that  voltage  which  la  neoeaaarj  to 
produce  and  Buatain  Ionization. 

Chaibiiaji  ABBaKnnjB:  Tomorrow  there  will  be  held  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Phyalcal  Society  and  Section  A.  There  la  nothing  mora 
on  the  programme  for  today,  and  therefore  I  adjourn  the  meeting  until 
tomorrow  at  9:30. 

Feidat  MOBNDIG,  Septembbb  16,  1904. 
In  Joint  SeBsion  with  the  American  Physical  Society. 

PnTsuant  to  adjonniment,  tlie  meeting  waa  called  to  order  at 
9 :30  A.  M.,  Prof.  A.  G.  Webster,  Prealdent  of  the  American  Physical 
Sociefy,  in  the  chair. 

Chajbican  Wsbstsr  :  Gentlemen,  the  Section  will  pleaae  come 
to  order.  We  have  this  morning  a  joint  session  of  the  Section  with 
the  American  Physical  Society.  The  first  paper  on  the  list  is  that 
of  Professor  Arrhenine,  who  has  not  yet  arrived ;  we  hope  to  have 
that  next.  The  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  Carl  Baius,  who  is  not 
present:  "Atmospheric  Nuclei."  The  next  is  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer, 
on  "  The  Earth's  Magnetism." 

Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer  then  read  Ms  paper  on  "The  Earth's 
Hagnetism." 
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The  "  Earth  is  a  great  Magnet "  and  ae  Buch  is  aubject  to  the 
same  laws  which  pertaiu  to  any  other  magnet  —  these  are  facts 
efltabliehed  by  the  experience  ot  over  four  centuries.  How  and 
whence  the  earth  has  received  its  magnetism  are  questions  we  cannot 
as  yet  answer,  nor  in  my  opinion  shall  we  be  able  to  answer  them 
definitely  until  we  have  solved  the  problems  as  to  the  causes  ot 
the  variations  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  I  firmly  believe  that  when 
we  have  discovered  the  causes  of  the  periodic  and  aperiodic  varia- 
tions, such  as  the  diurnal  variation,  annual  variation,  secular 
variation,  and  magnetic  perturbations,  we  shall  Iiave  strong  hints 
given  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  It  is  then 
through  tiie  study  of  the  variatiooB  that  we  hope  some  day  to  be 
able  to  attack  tlK  problem  as  to  the  origin  with  some  d^ee  of 
success.  Until  this  study  has  been  completed,  it  is  not  believed 
that  anything  more  than  mere  surmises,  such  as  the  magnetic  liter- 
ature contains  in  quanta,  can  be  given. 

Whether  the  earth  is  a  magnet  like  a  lodestuue,  or  an  electro- 
magnet, is  another  question  which  cannot  as  yet  be  definitely 
answered,  though  there  are  various  indications  that  the  esrth'i 
magnetization  partakes  of  the  character  of  both.  Here  again  tlie 
definitive  answer  depends  upon  the  successful  solution  of  the 
questions  as  to  the  variation  of  the  earth's  magnetism  both  as  to 
time  and  space. 

These  introductory  paragraphs  are  intended  to  emphasize  the 
proposition,  that  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  subject  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  we  must  first  make  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  facts  which  are  daily  experiences,  before  attempting 
broad,  theoretical  generalizations  based  on  more  or  less  inadequate 
data  permitting  at  the  most  mere  qualitative  tests  of  the  deduo- 
tions  of  theory.  What  are  needed  are  the  facts  for  quantitative  tests. 
£266] 
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Even  tiien  it  will  be  found,  in  some  instances,  that  more  than  one 
theory  will  BatiBfacforily  explain  the  same  facta  and  that  a  final 
decision  most  be  left  to  future  generations.  Howevei,  the  facts 
will  remain  as  &  permanent  acquisition.  The  accumulation  of 
facta  regarding  the  earth's  magnetiBm  is  the  great  task  of  the 
present  generation. 

In  the  hope  of  enlisting  interest  in  this  comparatively  unez* 
plored  field  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  wiE  be  my  endeavor  to  reveal 
some  of  the  gaps  to  be  filled,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  those  facts  con- 
sidered as  safely  established.  Remember  that  we  are  working  in 
a  field  bordering  on-  several  other  sciences,  such  as  astrophyaics, 
geophysics,  geology,  and  meteorology,  so  that  he  who  wishes  to 
become  an  expert  muEt  have  at  his  command  the  ability  to  make 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  use  of  the  experim^ental  facts  of  sev- 
eral of  the  older,  recognized  sciences.  The  physicist  now-a-days 
has  no  time  to  attempt  to  master  so  special  and  comprehensive  a 
subject  as  that  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  with  its  manifold  rami- 
fications into  cognate  sciences,  for  he  finds  it  sufficiently  difficult 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  rapid  advances  in  his  own  subject  How- 
ever, if  the  physicist,  the  mathematician,  the  geologist,  or  the 
astrophysicist  have  presented  to  them  the  problems  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  concerning  them  specially,  definite  advance  along  cer- 
tain lines  may  be  confidently  expected.  The  point  then  made  is 
that  the  successful  solution  of  some  of  the  vexing  problems  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  in  this  day  of  rapid  advances  in  experimental 
research,  cannot  be  attempted  by  one  individual;  he  must  associate 
with  him  experts  in  several  of  the  older,  fundamental  sciences  and 
have  at  his  command  a  staff  of  computers.  It  must,  hence,  be  a 
source  of  great  gratification  that  this  dream  has  been  realized  in 
the  establishment  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  a  Department 
of  International  Research  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  with  facilities 
for  adequately  and  exhaustively  collecting,  collating,  supplement- 
ing, and  discussing  magnetic  data.  With  such  means,  let  us  hope 
that  before  very  long  we  may  be  able  to  present  a  more  favorable 
report  on  the  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  earth's  mag- 
netism than  the  one  it  is  my  privilege  to  lay  before  members  of  the 
Congress  in  this  paper. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  of  the  earth's  magnetic  phenomena,  before  attempt- 
ing a  theoretical  explanation,  is  as  to  the  $eat  of  the  forces  giving 
rise  to  the  phenomenon  iu  question.  Thus  many  a  theorist  might 
Tot.  1  —  17 
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have  saved  tiimBelf  BOme  pains  had  he  first  addressed  hiwiaplf  to 
this  inquiry. 

To  illustrate,  Buppose  our  first  question  to  be:  Since  ve  can 
produce  the  magnetic  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  eaith's  so-called 
"  permanent "  mngnetism,  obsCTved  on  the  sniface,  by  a  system 
of  closed  electric  currents,  where  are  these  cuirents?  Do  they 
circulate  around  the  earth  below  the  surface,  or  in  the  regions 
above  us?  We  know,  as  a  fact  of  common  experience,  that  the  end 
of  the  needle  designated  as  the  north-seeking  end,  or  for  ebort, 
the  north  end,  points  approximately  toward  the  north.  Hence, 
applying  Ampere's  rule,  the  electric  currents  necessary  to  produce 
this  phenomenon  must  circulate  around  the  earth  from  east  to 
west,  if  they  be  inside  the  earth ;  and  if  they  are,  on  the  other  hand^ 
outside  the  earth,  Jhey  must  circulate  from  west  to  east.  To  deter- 
mine where  the  currents  really  are  we  must  resort  to  another  well- 
known  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  the  end  of  the  needle  which  pointa 
to  the  north  dips  below  the  horizon  in  our  hemispbeie  and  points 
above  the  horizon  in  the  southern  magnetic  hemisphere.  Applying 
to  this  phenomenon  Ampere's  rule  we  shall  find  that  the  currents 
can  only  circulate  from  east  to  west;  hence  combining  this  deduc- 
tion with  our  previous  one,  the  answer  is  that  the  electric  currents 
vhich  are  capable  of  producing  the  observed  magnetic  phenomena 
cited  must  be  imbedded  in  the  earth  and  that  they  drcnlate  from 
east  to  west  around  the  earth. 

Now  this  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  obvious  application  of  a  fun- 
damental law  in  electromagnetiam,  and  yet  for  want  of  this  test 
many  eminent  investigators  have  lost  valuable  time  and  even  to-day 
Borne  cases  of  transgression  or  omission  might  be  cited.  Thus, 
some  of  the  modem  theories  of  the  secular  variation  suppose  that 
the  electric  currents  causing  this  variation  are  chiefly  outside  of  the 
earth.  However,  according  to  recent  calculations,  as  based  virtually 
upon  the  mathematical  application  of  Ampere's  rule,  it  is  found 
that  the  observed  facts  can  be  made  to  harmonize  best  with  a  system 
of  forces  situated  chiefly  inside  the  earth.  [My  most  recent  calcula- 
tiooB  also  reveal  a  minor  system  of  outside  currents  taking  part  ia 
the  production  of  the  observed  secular  variation.] 

The  first  one  to  make  a  mathematical  test  of  the  seat  of  the- 
earth's  magnetic  forces,  coupled  alpo  with  an  analysis  into  spherical 
harmonic  terms  to  the  fourth  order,  was  Gauss,  who  ushered  in 
a  new  era  in  magnetic  science.  As  the  result  of  his  mathematical 
analyeie,  it  was  definitely  proven  that  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
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of  the  earth's  permanent  magnetiBm  Ib  to  be  referred  to  •  systeni 
of  forces  ineido  the  earth,  and  furthermore,  that  this  Bystem  poa- 
BesBes  a  potential.  There  vere  thus  deduced  two  great  funda- 
mental facta  of  natnre  that  outweighed  in  importance  all  of  the 
BpecnIstiTe  theories  concerning  the  "  how  and  whence "  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  of  the  previous  centuries. 

Gauss'  calculations  have  been  repeated  several  times  with  the 
aid  of  more  complete  material  by  sereral  analysts,  one  of  them 
being  the  noted  astronomer-mathematician,  John  Couch  Adams; 
Gauss*  deductions  have  been  TCrified  by  all  of  them. 

The  most  elaborate  analysis  and  attempt  at  perfection  of  the 
theory  embodied  in  the  Gaussian  analysis  was  that  for  1885  by 
Prof.  Adolf  Schmidt,  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Potsdam  Mag- 
netic Observatory  in  succession  to  the  late  and  lamented  Professor 
Eschenhagen.  Schmidt  made  provision  in  his  equations :  (a)  for 
the  effect  of  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  Gauss  having  taken 
a  Bpberical  figure;  (b)  for  a  possible  effect  due  to  forces  whose 
seat  was  outside  the  earth;  and  (c)  for  a  possible  effect  not  to  be 
referred  to  an  ii^de  or  outside  potential,  but  to  a  syrtem  of  ver- 
tical electric  currents  passjog  through  the  earth's  surface,  whether 
from  inside  or  outside. 

Schmidt  found  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  magnetization 
of  the  earth  was  to  be  referred  to  an  inside  potential  and  that 
the  remainder  was  due  to  a  small  outside  potential  and  an  electric 
current  system  traversing  the  eartti  perpendicularly  to  its  surface. 

Fritsche  in  the  main  verified  Schmidt's  work,  though  he  did  not 
introduce  the  refinement  due  to  taking  into  account  the  spheroidal 
figure  of  the  earth,  but  retained  the  simpler  equations  based  on 
the  spherical  figure. 

The  writer  has  recently  made  a  critical  comparison  of  tbe  results 
thus  far  obtained  by  the  various  analysts,  and  has  derived  the 
differences  between  the  elements  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
tbeory  and  the  observed  or  chart  quantities,  his  purpose  being  to 
ascertain  wherein  further  improvement  of  the  theory  is  needed  emd 
what  direction  promises  the  best  success.  The  residuals  many 
times  exceed  the  errors  of  observation. 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  present  stage  very  little  increased 
accuracy  hag  been  gained  by  taking  into  account  the  sph»oidaI 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  theory  must  receive  elaboration 
in  other  fundamental  directipns.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  the 
principal  portion  of  the  earth's  magnetic  system  to  be  situated 
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at  some  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  —  a  condition  of 
which  we  have  in  fact  indications  —  then  the  question  mnst  be 
considered  as  to  the  effect  arising  from  the  magnetic  permeabilities 
of  the  strata  interyening  between  the  seat  of  the  system  and  the 
place  of  measurement  of  the  forces.  Instead  of  having  the  simple 
Laplacian  equation,  and,  aa  the  result  of  which,  a  strictly  har- 
monic distribution  of  the  forces,  we  may  have  instead  the  more 
generalized  equation : 

and  in  consequence  a  quasi -harmonic  distribution.  So  that  the 
Gaussian  potential  expression,  based  on  the  simple  Laplacian  equa- 
tion, may  represent  only  a  first  approximation  to  the  trnth. 

The  material  for  testing  this  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  yet  either 
at  hand  or  sufficiently  complete. 

And  here  we  must  record  a  most  lamentable  condition  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  general  distribution  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netic forces.  One  of  the  surprising  results  of  my  critical  com- 
parison, above  referred  to,  was  the  fact  that  the  accuracy  in  the 
determination  of  the  earth's  magnetic  potential  is  about  the  same 
whether  we  use  the  magnetic  charts  of  Sabine  of  1S40-1S45  or  the  . 
best  modem  magnetic  charts.  In  other  words,  whereas  magnetic 
surveys  have  steadily  progressed  on  land  areas  and  even  have  been 
repeated  in  certain  instances  in  greater  detail,  the  magnetic  survey 
of  the  great  oceanic  areas  and  of  the  unexplored  land  regions 
has  made  very  little  progress  during  the  past  half  century.  The 
advent  of  the  iron  ship  has  materially  lessened  the  yield  of  useful 
magnetic  data  and  the  ezpeditione  designed  for  securing  sea  results 
have  been  unfortunately  too  few  and  far  between.  In  the  Ant- 
arctic regions,  for  example,  practically  no  progress  had  been  made 
since  the  observations  of  Eoas  in  the  "  Erebus "  and  "  Terror  " 
during  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century  until  the  recent  Ant- 
arctic expeditions  of  the  British  and  German  empires. 

Fortonately,  however,  there  is  an  awakening  interest  in  this 
direction.'  Thus  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Academies  at  its  recent  meeting  in  London, 
to  consider  methods  for  securing  increased  accuracy  in  magnetic 
work  at  sea.  Furthermore,  the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  embrace  co-opera- 
tion in  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  oceanic  areas  and  it  ia  con- 
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fidently  hoped  that  a  beginniDg  in  this  direction  can  soon  be  made. 
Instruments  for  this  purpoBe  have  already  been  ordered.  Also, 
1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  having  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing the  detailed  magnetic  survey  of  the  land  area  of  our  country, 
attention  has  next  been  paid  to  inangnrating  similar  work  at  sea 
on  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  vesaele ;  three  of  them  have  already 
been  fully  equipped  for  this  purpose,  and  thio  fall  two  more  will 
receive  their  magnetic  equipments.  While  these  vessels  can  only 
obtain  magnetic  data  incidentally  in  the  course  of  their  surveying 
work,  experience  has  shown  that  a  very  eatisfactory  d^ee  of  ac- 
curacy can  be  secured  by  their  skilled  officers.  The  magnetic 
declination  and  dip  can  be  obtained,  for  example,  to  about  6'  to  10', 
and  the  total  force  to  about  1/500  part 

We  next  inquire,  Is  the  earth's  magnetic  energy  increasing  or 
decreasing?  This  is  a  question  of  fundamental  importance  to 
theories  of  the  earth's  magnetiBm.  As  is  well  known,  the  earth's 
magnetic  elements  are  subject  to  a  secular  variation  whereby  con- 
siderable changes  are  produced  in  the  course  of  time.  A  secular 
variation  may  result  from  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netization of  the  earth,  or  from  a  change  of  the  direction  of  mag- 
netization, or  from  both  causes.  It  would  appear  as  though  the 
greater  portion  of  the  secular  variation  is  to  be  referred  to  a 
change  in  the  direction  or  directions  of  the  magnetization. 

The  first  term  of  the  Gaueaian  potential  is  of  a  simple  harmonic 
^fpe  and  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  term;  it  repreaents  about 
65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  magnetization  and  can  be  physically 
interpreted  as  a  uniform  or  homogeneous  magnetization  symmet- 
rical about  a  diameter,  inclined  11^  deg.  to  the  earth's  axis  of  rota- 
tion. This  diameter  Gauss  defined  as  the  earth's  magnetic  aiis, 
with  respect  to  which  he  determined  the  magnetic  moment  due  to  the 
first  term.  Tabulating  the  values  of  the  magnetic  moment  as  de- 
rived for  different  epochs  from  the  various  analyses,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  decreased  in  46  years  by  1.6  per  cent  —  an  alarm- 
ing loss,  if  ti-ue  I 

The  question  now  is,  whether  this  apparent  loss  is  in  any  way 
wholly  or  partially  compensated  for  by  a  possible  increase  in  mag- 
netic energy  of  the  portion  of  the  earth's  magnetism  represented 
by  the  remaining  terms  of  the  Gaussian  potential,  i.  e.,  by  the 
portion  which  cannot  be  referred  to  a  uniform  magnetization  about 
some  diameter?  If  mutual  compensation  does  not  take  place, 
what  is  the  annual  loss  of  the  earth's  total  magnetization? 
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To  answer  this  query,  I  have  made  use  of  the  veil-known  func- 
tion in  phyeice  giving  the  energy  W,  of  a  distribution  of  forces  in 
terms  of  the  field  intensity,  P,  viz. : 

TT-  ^ff.  F^dx'~  —  fff"   (x*  +  r»  +  Z»)  dxdydz, 

wheie  n  is  the  magnetic  permeability  and  dv  is  the  element  of 
vohtme  and  X,  Y,  Z  are  the  rectangular  components  of  F.  The 
integral  is  confined  to  the  space  outside  of  the  earth,  so  that  we 
may  take  a  as  a  constant  and  set  ii  equal  io  1.  We  may  also 
give  the  expression  the  following  form : 

W-—-^frZda. 

Here  7  is  the  magnetic  potential  and  Z  the  rertical  force  on  the 
earth's  surface,  B  the  earth's  mean  radius  and  da  the  element 
of  surface.  As  a  check  I  have  made  some  of  the  calculations  with 
both  forms  and  have  gotten,  of  course,  identical  results. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  magnetic  energy  as 
derived  for  the  various  epochs  and  as  dependent  upon  the  best 
of  the  analyses  thus  f&i  made : 

Table  I. —  Values  of  the  Earth's  Total  Maqnetio  Ekebot  in 

C.G.S.  Units  (Ebos). 

(The  tabular  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the 

earth's  mean  radius.) 
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Thus  we  have : 
For  the  year  1838  the  earth's  total  magnetic  energy,  0.03635  H'  ergs 
For  the  year  1884  the  eartii's  total  magnetic  energy,  0.03532  B'  ergs 

Or  a  loss  of 0.00103  R' ergg 

Or  3.88  per  cent ;  or  about  1/35  part  in  46  years. 
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Hub  KBult  IB  such  a  startling  one,  tor,  if  trne  and  if  the  loss 
in  the  earth's  magnetization  continued  at  the  aame  rate  as  pre- 
vailed dming  the  period  1842-1885,  it  would  imply  that  the  earth 
■will  haTe  lost  its  magnetic  energy  in  about  1600  years;  hence 
extreme  cantion  should  be  employed  before  reaching  a  definite 
«ooclu8ion.  I  have  made  some  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  this 
loBs  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  material  used  in 
(he  construction  of  the  various  charts,  and  while  it  would  appear 
that  the  Joss  is  greater  than  the  effect  due  to  the  difference  of 
material,  I  am  unwilling  at  present  to  announce  a  definite  con- 
clusion, hut  think  it  best  to  leave  this  question,  at  present,  open. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  the  possible  existence  of  vertical 
«lectric  currents  passing  through  the  earth's  crust,  as  revealed  by 
Schmidt's  analysis.  He  found  that  t^ere  was  on  the  average 
for  the  entire  earth,  for  every  square  kilometer  of  surface,  a  cur- 
i-ont  of  l/G  of  ampere,  passing  perpendicularly  through  the  surface, 
«ither  from  the  air  into  the  earth,  or  vice  versa.  However,  as 
certain  investigators  found  it  difficult  to  harmonize  a  current 
of  this  strength  with  the  known  phenomena  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, and  since  similar  investigationB  conducted  over  well-sur- 
veyed, though  restricted,  areas,  by  several  eminent  magnetists  did 
not  reveal  these  currents,  Schmidt  was  led  to  doubt  his  result  and 
ascribe  it  to  systematic  map  errors. 

The  existence  of  these  currents  is  revealed  by  the  non-vanishing 
of  the  line  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  taken  around  a  closed 
curve  on  the  earth's  surface.  Such  line  integrals  serve  as  a  test 
of  the  hypothesis  of  a  potential,  as  was  first  shown  and  approxi- 
mately applied  by  Qauss.  Let  us  choose,  as  our  circuit,  a  parallel 
of  latitude  and  let  us  call,  as  is  castomary,  the  component  of  the 
linrizontal  magnetic  force  resolved  in  a  west-east  direction,  the 
y  component;  then,  if  d^  is  the  element  of  the  parallel, 

it  the  earth's  entire  magnetic  force  is  due  to  a  potential.  If,  on 
"the  other  hand,  •lectric  currents  of  the  kind  mentioned  exist,  then, 
if  I  represents  the  total  amount  of  electricity  passing  per  second 
of  time  through  the  zone  from  the  north  geographical  pole  down 
to  the  parallel  around  which  the  circuit  is  made,  expressed  in 
electromagnetic  units,  we  have: 
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In  a  paper  published  in  1897,  I  computed  the  valuee  of  I  for 
every  fifth  parallel  from  60  deg.  JT.  to  60  deg.  S.  ae  based  on  Nen- 
mayer's  magnetic  charts  for  1885,  and  also  gave  a  graphical  repre- 
sentation along  a  meridian  of  the  ayerage  distribution  of  the  cur- 
rents found.  The  rosulting  system  was  such  a  methodical  one  as  to 
strongly  suggest  that  there  might  be  some  truth  after  all  in  the 
existence  of  vertical  earth-air  electric  currents. 

With  the  aid  of  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial 
MagnetiBin  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  I  recently  have  had  my 
calculations  for  1885  repeated  for  two  other  epoch-t,  viz.,  first  as 
based  upon  Sabine's  magnetic  charts  for  1840-1845,  which  de- 
pended upon  magnetic  data  distributed  over  about  seven  decades 
vith  the  date  1840-1845  about  jn  the  middle  of  the  series;  and 
secondly,  aa  based  upon  Creak's  charts  for  1880,  issued  just  after 
the  magnetic  results  of  the  "Challenger"  expedition  were  avail- 
able to  him. 

A  further  check  upon  the  computations  was  obtained  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  magnetic  declination  charts  alone,  viz.,  for  four 
epochs  —  Sabine  (1840-1845),  British  Admiralty  (1858),  Croak, 
1880,  and  Neumayer,  1886.  The  calculations  were  based  on  the 
following  principle:  The  downward  electric  currenla  will  deflect 
the  north  end  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  the  west,  whereas  the  upward 
currents  will  deflect  the  north  end  to  the  east.  The  results  obtained 
thus  agreed  well  with  that  obtained  from  the  Y  components. 

The  mean  reaults  as  dCTived  from  all  the  computations  are  givea 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  II. —  VEnTioAi  Earth-Air  Electric  Cobeents. 
[Plus  sign  means  upward  currents,  minus  sign  downward  currents.} 
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For  example,  through  the  region  of  the  earth  between  the  par- 
atbls  50  deg.  N,  and  the  equator,  the  resultant  quantity  of  <leo- 
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tricity  passing  every  second  of  time  from  ihe  air  into  the  earth 
represents  a  current  of  419X10*  amperes.  In  the  zone  between 
the  two  parallels  50  deg.  N.  and  40  deg.  N.,  the  resultant  currents 
are  upward  and  the  total  amount  of  electricity  passing  per  second 
of  time  from  the  earth  to  the  air  represents  120X10*  amperes; 
dividing  the  latter  quantity  by  the  total  area  of  the  zone,  the 
upward  current  is  found  to  average  for  the  zone  40  N.  to  50  K"., 
0.038  ampere  per  square  kilometer.  The  quantities  i  in  the 
last  column  give  a  maximum  downward  current  in  the  zones  30  N. 
to  30  N.  and  20  S,  to  30  S.,  and  upward  currents  near  the  equa- 
torial belts,  and  again  beyond  parallels  30  deg. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  appears  to  be : 

All  of  the  modern  magnetic  charts  —  t,  e.,  since  those  of  Saline 
for  1840-184.5  —  unite  in  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  vcr- 
lical  earth-air  electric  currents  of  the  average  intensity  over  the 
region  45  deg.  N.  to  45  deg.  S.  of  1/30  of  an  ampere  per  square  kilo- 
meter  of  surface.  These  currents  of  positive  electricity  proceed 
vpieard  {from  the  earth  into  the  air)  near  the  equatorial  regions 
where  there  are  ascending  air  currents^  and  downward  near  the 
parallels  25  to  30  deg.;  i.  e.,  in  the  regions  of  descending  air  cur- 
rents. Near  the  parallels  40  deg.  the  electric  currents  are  again 
upward^  thus  corresponding  once  more  with  the  general  atmospheric 
firculation.  Beyond  the  parallels  45  deg.  the  results  appear  too 
uncertain  to  warrant  drawing  a  definite  conclusion. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  vertical  electric  currents  are  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  air  currents,  and  are  hence  convection  current*,  the 
importance  of  choosing  cireuits  for  testing  the  validity  of  the 
potential  hypothesis  in  localities  of  steady  air  currents  is  made 
manifest  It  is  thus  clear  that  meteorological  conditions  m.ay  play 
an  important  part  —  as  already  pointed  out  in  my  1887  paper  —  in 
investigations  as  to  the  existence  of  vertical  electric  currents  from 
magnetic  surveys  over  limited  areas. 

In  order  to  make  some  testa  as  to  the  manner  of  distribution  of 
the  upward  and  downward  electric  currents,  the  currents  over  quad- 
rilaterals bounded  by  two  parallels  10  deg.  apart  and  two  meridians, 
likewise  10  deg,  apart,  have  been  derived  for  the  entire  region  from 
CO  deg.  N.  to  60  deg.  3.,  for  the  three  epochs,  1842, 1880,  and  1885. 
As  a  general  result  it  did  not  appear  as  though  the  directions 
of  the  electric  currents  —  whether  up  or  down  —  were  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  distribution  of  land  and  water.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  decided  indication,  for  each  epoch,  that  over  the  areas  of 
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low  pressnTe,  where  (he  air-cmrents  are  upward,  there  the  elec- 
tric currents  *ere  likewise,  Jn  general,  npward,  and  that  over  the 
areas  of  high  pressure  where  there  are  descending  air-currents,  there 
the  electric  currents  were  likewise  descending. 

Thus,  as  the  average  result,  from  the  three  epochs  we  have : 

BcvtoD.  Quantity  of  electiidtf. 

fiO"  W  i    fifi"  a  i  For  areas  of  low  pressure :  +829X10*  amperes. 
'  I  For  areas  of  high  pressure : — 638X10' amperes. 
+Bi«uis  upward  alectrla  cuiraota;  —  downward  eloctiio  cnrrMila. 

The  average  effect  of  electric  currents  for  the  region  45  N,  to 
45  S.  is  on  tlie  east-west  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force 
(Y),  0.001  cg.B.  unit,  or  about  1/50  of  the  average  value  of  Z. 
The  avetajre  effect  on  the  horizontal  intensity  is  about  1/1000  part; 
i.  e.,  on  the  order  of  the  error  of  a  field  determination.  However, 
the  average  effect  on  the  declination  is  about  0.2  deg. —  about  six 
times  the  error  of  a  reduced  field  determination  of  the  declination 
on  land,  and  about  one  to  two  times  the  error  of  a  determination 
at  sea  by  the  most  approved  methods. 

Having  given  the  results  to  be  deduced  from  a  mathematical 
analysis  of  the  earth's  permanent  magnetic  field  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Gauss,  let  us  now  briefly  turn  our  at- 
tention to  another  mode  of  attack,  with  the  purpose  of  deriving 
physical  interpretations  of  the  various  harmonic  terms  entering 
into  the  Gaussian  expression.  The  general  title  of  the  series  of  the 
papers  devoted  to  this  subject,  of  which  the  fourth  number  appeared 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  journal,  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and 
Atmospkeric  Electricity,  is  "The  Physical  Decomposition  of  the 
Earth's  Permanent  Magnetic  Field." 

The  first  harmonic  finds  a  ready  physical  interpretation;  it  rep- 
resents that  entire  portion  of  the  earth's  total  magnetization  which 
can  be  referred  to  a  uniform  homogeneous  magnetization  of  the 
earth  about  a  diameter  inclined  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  This  term 
represents  about  65-70  per  cent  of  the  total  field.  Let  us  term  it 
the  primary  or  "  normal "  field. 

The  diameter  or  axis  of  magnetization  of  this  field  for  1885  made 
an  angle  of  11°  25.7'  with  the  rotation  axis  and  pierced  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  in  longitude  68°  30.6'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Its  mag- 
netic moment  was  0.32298  R',  c.g.B.  units,  B  being  the  earth's  mean 
radius.    These  figures  were  dependent  on  Schmidt's  analysis  of  the 
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earth's  permanent  magnetism,  and  a  slight  revision  would  be  re- 
quired in  accordance  Tcith  bis  latest  publiebed  Gauasian  coefficients. 
Howevef)  as  it  was  found  that  these  slight  revisions  are  on  the  order 
of  error  of  determination,  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  worth  while  at 
present  to  make  any  change. 

In  No.  II  of  the  series  of  papers  alluded  to,  it  was  shown  how 
the  detennj nations  of  the  magnetic  ana  and  of  the  magnetic 
moment  were  dependent  upon  the  portion  of  the  earth  considered 
in  the  calcnlationa,  ao  that,  strictly,  the  quantities  adopted  apply 
only  to  the  area  embraced.  Fortunately,  however,  the  effect  of  the 
neglected  portions  of  the  earth  —  the  polar  regions  —  diminiaheb 
rapidly  with  advancing  latitude,  so  that  the  values  as  adopted  for 
the  primary  £eld,  depending  as  they  did  upon  data  from  60  deg.  If . 
to  60  deg.  S.,  vrill  not  differ  sufficiently  from  those  obtained,  had 
there  been  data  over  the  entire  globe,  to  vitiate  the  general  dednc- 
tions  regarding  the  charactetiaticB  of  the  "  residual "  or  "  sec- 
ondary field,"  i.  e.,  that  portion  of  the  earth's  total  magnetization 
remaining  after  deducting  the  homogeneous  magnetization  (the 
first  term). 

The  map  of  this  residual  field  has  now  been  conetmcted  for  three 
epochs,  first,  for  1885  and  recently  also  for  1842  and  1880,  the  first 
depending  on  Neumayer's  magnetic  charts  for  1885,  the  second  on 
Sabine's  charts,  and  the  third  upon  Greak'a  charts. 

The  residual  magnetization  can  thus  be  broadly  diaracterized : 
It  con-sista  chiefiy  of  two  main  magnetizations  transverse  to  the 
axis  of  rotation,  one  system  lying  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
north-end  attracting  pole  (N,)  being  east  of  the  south-end  at- 
tracting poles  {S'^  S!^) ;  the  other  in  the  Bouthem  hemisphere,  the 
direction  of  magnetization  being  the  reverse  of  the  former,  the 
north  pole  (N^)  lying  now  west  of  the  south  pole  (S,).  The  poles 
of  the  two  systems  are  situated,  approximately,  near  the  40  deg. 
parallels  —  this  is  even  true  of  the  tertiary  system  N^Si. 

The  secondary  magnetic  equators  (the  lines  along  which  the  re- 
sidual vertical  force  is  zero)  occupy  practically  the  eame  positions 
for  the  three  epochs.  It  is  as  j«t  too  early  to  decide  as  to  any  prob- 
able secular  shifting  of  the  positions  of  the  secondary  poles.  The 
interval  is  too  short,  in  view  of  the  meagemces  of  the  data  on 
which  the  charts  depend,  to  make  certain  any  deductions. 

What  has  thus  far  been  gained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
earth's  total  magnetic  field  into  a  primary  and  into  a  secondary  one? 

In  the  first  place,  the  residual  field  clearly  exhibits  the  fact  that 
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It  is  not  s  beterogeneouB  one,  bnt,  in  general,  remutebly  sys- 
tematic in  its  stnicture.  There  is,  therefore,  a  very  strong  indi- 
cation that  it  is  produced  by  some  distinct  physical  cause  operating 
in  the  same  general  manner  over  the  entire  earth.  The  hope  is 
thuB  clearly  held  out  that  we  may  still  further  reaolye  the  residual 
field,  starting  with  fundamental,  phj'sical  causes. 

My  present  belief  is  that  the  chief  physical  cause  of  the  re- 
sidual field  is  to  be  referred  to  the  distribution  of  temperature 
within  the  stratum  of  the  earth's  crust  here  concerned. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  corresponderce  between  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  residual  magnetic  field  and  those  exhibited  on 
a  chart  of  isabnormal  temperatures.  It  is  found  that  the  earth  as 
a  magnet  acts  like  any  other  magnet  as  regards  application  of  heat. 
ThuB,  wherever  the  earth's  surface  is  relatively  warm,  on  the  aver- 
age for  the  year,  there  the  magnetization  of  the  earth  shows  a  de- 
crease; and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  relatively  cold,  there  it 
suffers  an  increase.  The  comparison  holds  so  far  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  the  residual  magnetic  field,  in  its  general  char- 
acteristics, with  the  aid  of  temperature  charts. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  that  this  relation  between  residual 
magnetism  and  temperatnre  distribution  may  only  be  an  apparent 
one,  since  the  latter  referred  to  surface  conditions,  whereas  the 
former  pertained  to  strata  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface. 
However,  the  isabnormal  temperatures  plotted  were  based  on  annual 
means ;  hence  the  ejfects  due  to  annual  variation  and  diurnal  vari- 
ation were  eliminated.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  given  a 
physical  explanation  of  the  situations  of  the  maxima  and  minima 
shown  on  an  annual  isanomalous  temperature  chart.  Their  an- 
nual positions  are  probably  largely  dependent  on  the  radiation  of 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  We  cannot  say,  as  yet,  at  what 
depth  the  principal,  thermal  features  shown  at  the  surface  are 
eliminated ;  it  is  known  that  the  isothermal  surfaces  in  the  interior 
conform  with  tiiose  of  the  surface  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  any 
case,  there  is  no  question  that  as  land  areas  are  pierced,  a  steady 
increase  of  temperature  is  encountered.  Over  oceanic  areas,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  at  first  a  decrease  until  nearly  a  zero  tempera- 
ture is  reached  at  the  ocean  beds,  and  then,  presumably,  an  increase' 
as  the  penetration  'continues.  So  that  we  shall  have  temperature 
gradients  along  parallels  of  latitude  down  to  a  considerable  depth. 

I  shall  not  discuss  this  matter  further  now,  as  it  is  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  examination.     Many  have  surmised  that 
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the  distortion  of  tlie  earth's  magnetic  field  ia  to  be  attributed  to  tii« 
distribution  of  land  and  water;  but  the  problem  is  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  distribution  causes  the  observed  effects.  The  first  at- 
tempt, as  stated,  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  earth's  crust,  as  produced  largely  by  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water.  The  results  of  the  decomposition  have  thus  revealed  one 
promising  mode  of  attack  of  the  problem  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
asymmetrical  distribution  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

Another  extremely  interesting  result  is  that  a  very  close  simi- 
larity is  found  to  exist  between  the  chart  of  the  residual  permanent 
magnetic  field  and  that  of  the  system  of  forces  causing  the  diurnal 
variation  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  The  two  magnetic  syst^iu 
■re  identical  in  their  general  characteristics  except  in  one  respect, 
viz.,  the  first  is  to  be  referred  to  a  system  of  magnetic  forces  in 
tlie  earth's  interior,  whereas  the  second  to  a  system  outside,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  poles  being  governed  accordingly.  Thus 
at  Greenwich  mean  noon,  for  example,  the  north-end  attracting 
pole  of  the  first  system  would  be  about  vertically  below  the  south- 
end  attracting  pole  of  the  second  system,  and  the  south-end  attract- 
ing pole  of  the  first  would  be  about  directly  below  the  north-end 
attracting  pole  of  the  second  system  —  this  statement  holding  for 
the  main  transverse  magnetization  in  each  hemisphere. 

There  appears  to  be  more  than  a  chance  connection  in  this  rela- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  horizontal  vector  diagrams  for  various 
parallels  as  resulting  from  the  two  respective  fields. 

I  have  had  the  impression  for  some  time  that  the  earth's  per- 
manent magnetic  field  may  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  diurnal  variation  field  as  observed  on  the  earth's 
surface.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  as  yet  been  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  peculiar  magnetic  system  of  forces  causing  ' 
the  diurnal  variation  is  actually  produced.  Schnater's  first  attempt 
at  the  construction  of  the  equipotential  lines  of  the  diurnal  variation 
field,  based  as  it  was  on  exceedingly  meager  data,  was,  nevertheless, 
remarkably  correct  in  its  general  features,  as  shown  by  the  recent 
more  elaborate  work  of  Fritache.  We,  therefore,  have  now  a  fairly 
accurate  map  of  this  field. 

The  existence  of  some  form  of  radiation  from  the  sun  which 
does  not  penetrate  te  the  lowest  strata  of  our  atmosphere,  and  which 
is  yet  capable  of  deflecting  magnetic  needles  on  the  earth's  surface, 
appears  to  have  been  definitely  proven  by  the  recent  magnetic  ob- 
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nemtioiiB  during  eolar  eclipeeG.  It  vaa  furthermore  Bbown  that 
the  eclipse  magnetic  variatioD  was  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the 
diurnal  rariation,  and  that  it  differed  from  the  latter  only  in 
degree;  the  ranges  in  the  declination  variationB,  e.  g.,  being  pco- 
portional  to  the  amonute  of  radiation  cut  off  by  the  reflpective  bodies 
—  the  moon  and  the  earth. 

It  is  known  how  a  moving  electrified  particle  will  be  deflected 
by  a  magnetic  field,  and  how,  in  general,  it  will  be  made  to  travel 
in  a  spiral  path  whose  axis  is  the  line  of  magnetic  force.  It  is 
possible  now,  that  as  a  resnlt  of  the  combined  action  of  the  perma- 
nent magnetic  field  of  the  rotating  earth  and  the  electrified  par- 
ticles radiated  by  the  sun,  there  is  formed  in  the  regions  above  us 
a  secondary  magnetic  system  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  earth? 

The  physical  analysis  of  the  permanent  magnetic  field,  in  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  a  number  of  interesting  results,  thus  leads  ns,  in 
a  seductive  manner,  to  the  consideration  of  forces  and  phenomena 
not  hitherto  asRociated  with  those  of  the  permanent  magnetic  field. 
We  are  led  to  inquire  as  to  the  r51e  played,  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  by  the  magnetic  energy  stored  up  in  the  regions  outside  due 
to  the  earth's  permanent  magnetic  field,  in  preventing  ceri^in  solar 
radiations  from  reaching  the  lower  strata  of  our  atmosphere.  And 
at  this  threshold  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  pause  and  defer  further 
exploration  to  a  more  convenient  time. 

DiBcuesioH. 

Chjjriujt  Webstxb:  This  very  interesting  communication  of  Doctor 
Bauer,  which  containa  a  great  deal  of  new  information,  is  now  before  the 
Section  for  discussion. 

Doctor  Glazebbooe;  Mr.  Chairman,  your  programme  is  tob  full  and  too 
important  to  allow  of  any  length}'  diacuuion.  At  the  same  time  I  can 
hardl;  let  the  opportunity  pass  that  I  now  have  of  oongratulating  Doctor 
Bauer  on  the  importance  and  the  valne  pf  the  results  that  he  ia  able  to 
bring  before  this  Congress,  and  of  assuring  him  of  the  importance  that  we, 
in  England,  attach  to  his  work  on  this  subject. 

Some  of  the  results  of  Doctor  Bauer's  statements  are  aulSciently  striking. 
I  gather  that  he  does  not  attach  too  serious  a  weight  to  the  prophecy  that 
in  sixteen  hundred  years  from  now  the  earth  will  cease  to  be  magnetic. 
The  remits  of  that  are  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  I  also  think  that 
Doctor  Bauer  is  an  extremely  bold  man  to  bring  forth  a  paper  of  this  kind 
in  an  audience  mainly  composed  of  electrical  engineers.  I,  for  my  own 
part,  have  taken  a  somewhat  similar  stand.  I  have  ventured  to  insist  that 
the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  w« 
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had  ooine  right  to  compensation  and  nw&rd  for  the  disturbance  euuod  bj:" 
tracti<Hi  currenta.  I  am  glad  to  aaf  that  thoae  concerned  in  England  havu 
recognized  that  fact,  and  we  hope  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  or  perhaps 
a  little  longer,  to  have  our  magnetic  observatory  on  a  site  which  I  trust 
will  for  many  years  to  come  be  free  from  the  disturbancee  which  nov 
affect  observations  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  great  cities. 

Doctor  Bauer  has  spoken  of  the  results  which  we  should  obtain  from 
the  antarctic  researches  of  the  German  and  our  own  English  expeditions.  1 
was  in  close  communication  with  Captain  Scott  and  his  various  officers 
before  leaving  England,  and  I  have  heard  from  them,  as  opportunity  offered, 
as  to  the  results  of  their  work;  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
reduction  of  the  results  of  that  expedition  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Society,  in  which  we  have  the  aaaistance  of 
Doctor  Chree  and  Captain  Creak,  whose  names  will  secure  general  adhesion, 
end  the  results  of  this  work  will  go  far  to  justify  the  claim  Doctor  Bauer 
has  made  for  furtlier  co-operation  in  investigating  terrestrial  magnetiam 
over  large  areas,  both  of  land  and  open  ocean. 

Chaibuak  Websteb:  I  should  like  to  aak  whether  these  currenta  of  air, 
aa  they  go  up  or  down,  carry  the  electrical  currents  with  tbemt 

DocTOB  Baueb:  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  result  given  is  for  the  region 
of  the  earth  from  00  degrees  north  to  60  degrees  soutb.  The  computa- 
tion can  not  be  made  over  the  entire  earth,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  reliablo 
data  for  the  r^ions  beyond  the  two  parallels  of  latitude  mentioned. 
However,  for  the  rt^on  considered,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  is  for 
the  areas  of  low  pressure,  plus  829  amperes;  whereas  for  the  areas  of 
high  pressure,  minus  63Q,  hence  nearly  complete  compensation,  as  far  aa 
the  data  will  warrant  drawing  a  definite  conclusion. 

When  the  attempt  is  made,  therefore,  to  determine  the  existence  of 
vertical  electric  currents  from  detailed  magnetic  surveys  of  restricted 
areas,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  general  meteorogical 
conditions.  This  is  a  matter  which  requires  further  investigation.  The 
investigations  show  tliat  the  effect  of  the  value  of  the  magnetic  declina- 
tion to  be  ascriljed  to  vertical  electric  currents  may  amount  in  certain 
regions  to  as  much  as  two-tenths  of  a  degree.  This  answers  the  question 
put  regarding  the  possibUity  of  explaining  some  local  disturl>ances  observed 
in  the  State  of  Texas  as  due  to  such  vertical  electric  currenta.  It  is  seen 
that  the  effects  to  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause  are  not  large  enough  to 
explain  the  large  local  disturbances  sometimea  observed;  the  latter  are  to 
be  referred,  in  general,  to  geological  formations. 

CuAiBMAiT  Webbteb:  It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  air,  according  to 
those  results,  carries  a  positive  charge  with  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  current 
goes  with  the  air.  I  understand  that  where  there  is  an  upward  current  of 
air  there  is  an  upward  current  of  electricity. 

Are  there  any  further  remarks  upon  tliis  very  interesting  paper? 

Dr.  C.  P.  Steinuetz:  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  not  much 
sympathy  with  the  endeavor  to  keep  electric  railways  from  the  vicinity 
of  magnetic  observatories,  and  so  protect  the  observatories  from  stray  elec- 
trical currents.  Not  that  I  don't  appreciate  the  enormous  value  of  theae 
observations,  but  because  I  do  not  believe  it  possibla.    Any  attempt  to  Keep 
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tlM  rftllwafi  away  would  merelj  be  temporaiy,  becauH  if  they  are  not 
constructed  this  eentuiy  the;  will  be  next  century.  In  course  of  time  the 
electric  railway  will  approach  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  magnetic 
observatoiy.  I  believe  you  should  select  a  place  to  erect  your  magnetic 
otMcrratoiy  where  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  interference,  for 
instance,  by  locating  it  on  an  island  far  from  other  islands  or  steamship 
routes.  Then  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  electric  railways  away  from 
obserratoriefl,  and,  therefore,  free  from  disturbances. 

Other  methods  have  been  discussed,  but  1  believe  the  only  way  you  can 
really  saf^fuard  this  most  important— or  one  ol  the  most  important 
branchea  of  investigation— is  to  look  around  and  see  whether  you  can  not 
locate  your  observatory  somewhere  where  tbere  is  no  chance  at  any  future 
time  of  interference;  the  location  may  not  be  convenient  for  the  observer, 
but  you  will  always  find  men  who  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  in 
the  interest  of  science. 

DocTOK  Bauex:  I  question  whether  ever  more  care  was  taken  in  the 
■election  of  sites  for  magnetic  observatories  than  for  those  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  veiy  suggestion  made  by  Doctor  Steinmetz  as  to 
the  selection  of  an  island  was  fully  considered;  thus  in  deciding  upon  the 
Mte  for  the  observatory  near  Washington,  I  had  in  mind  an  island  in 
the  Chesapeake,  but  there  we  should  have  the  difficulty  of  ready  access 
to  encounter.  An  observatory  must  be  placed  where  the  results  may  be 
readily  available,  and  so  that  delicate  instruments  oan'  be  expeditiously 
and  safely  forwarded  to  and  fro.  There  is,  however,  another  consideration, 
viz.;  the  disturbing  magnetic  effect  resulting  from  the  too  cloae  approach 
of  iron  ships.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Potsdam  magnetic  observa- 
tory, it  is  believed  an  effect  is  discerned,  due  to  the  turning  of  the  iron 
dome  of  the  astro-physical  observatory. 

In  the  case  of  the  Uheltenham  magnetic  observatory,  I  trust  that  we 
ahull  be  beyond  the  influences  of  electrir:  ear  lines  for  some  time  to  come. 
A  region  was  selected  which,  besides  me«!ting  all  of  the  other  requirements, 
la  also  one  where  there  appears  to  be  very  little  inducement  for  intro- 
ducing electric  car  lines. 

CHAiBifAn  WEB8tEB:  TMs  Bubject  certainly  shows  the  conflict  between 
pure  scientific  research  and  comfort.  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  indebted 
to  Doctor  Bauer  for  this  very  interesting  paper  and  discussion. 

We  have  the  very  good  fortune  to  have  with  us  this  morning  a  physicist 
of  world-wide  reputation,  and  of  the  greatest  originality.  I  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  announcing  that  Doctor  Arrhenius  was  yesterday  elected  the 
second  honorary  member  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  the  Drst,  Lord 
Kelvin,  having  been  elected  two  years  ago  on  his  visit  to  this  country. 

Doctor  Arrhenius  read  his  paper  oa  the  "  Electric  Charge  of  the  fSiUL* 
Vol.  1  —  18 
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The  chief  forces  which  determine  the  motions  of  electrical  bodies 
are  due  to  the  gravitation  of  their  maEaea  according  to  the  lav  of 
Newton.  But  besides  these  forces,  which  tend  to  concentrate  mat- 
ter, tiere  exist  others  of  a  repulsive  nature,  as  Kepler  observed  re- 
garding the  comets'  tails.  As  no  other  repulsive  forces  were  known 
than  those  between  similarly  electrified  bodies,  it  was  supposed  that 
these  forces  were  of  electric  origin,  and  Zollner,  in  particular, 
worked  out  this  theory  for  explaining  the  form  of  the  tails  of  comets. 

^ese  electric  forces  were,  nevertheless,  of  a  highly  hypothetical 
nature,  because  no  reason  could  be  found  why  the  sun  and  the  par- 
ticles of  the  comets'  tails  should  be  charged  electrically.  Astro- 
physicists were,  therefore,  gratified  when  a  new  repulsive  force, 
namely  that  of  the  pressure  of  radiation,  which  is  a  consequence 
of  the  theories  of  Maxwell  and  Bartoli,  was  introduced  for  the 
explanation  of  the  observed  repulsions  between  celestial  bodies.  Ac- 
cording to  these  theories,  the  radiation  from  the  sun  would  be 
sufficient  to  exert  a  pressure  against  a  totally  reflecting  spherical 
drop  of  1.6/1  diameter,  which  would  balance  its  gravity  if  the  drop 
had  a  specific  weight  equal  to  that  of  water.  Drops  of  this  magni- 
tude ought,  therefore,  to  swim  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  just 
as  if  tiiey  had  no  weight.  Bigger  drops  ought  to  fall  down  to  tha 
sun,  and  smaller  ones  to  be  repelled  from  it. 

Schwarzflehild  baa  effected  a  calculation  of  the  influence  of  the 
diffraction  of  light  on  these  small  drops.  He  showed  that  the  re- 
pelling force  compared  with  gravitation  has  a  maximum  if  the 
circumference  of  the  drop  is  just  equal  to  the  wave  length  of  the 
radiation.  Now  the  wave  length  of  the  maximal  radiation  of  the 
Bun  is  about  0.5/i,  Therefore,  the  radius  of  the  drop  that  is  re- 
pelled with  the  greatest  possible  force  compared  with  its  weight 
would  be  about  0.08/k.  If  its  specific  weight  were  1,  the  pressure 
due  to  the  radiation  of  the  sun  would  be  about  19  times  as  great  as 
the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  sun.  Taking  into  account  the 
[274] 
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compoeite  nature  of  the  son's  radiation,  the  repaleion  of  the  drop 
sinks  to  about  10  times  the  graTitational  attraction.  This  calcula- 
tion ia  valid  for  a  perfectly  leflectiog  drop.  For  a  perfectly  black 
drop  the  repelling  force  is  half  as  great.  If  we  suppose  the  drop  to 
consist  of  a  non-metallic  flnid,  it  vonid  not  be  perfectly  black,  bnt 
only  absorb  a  part  of  the  sun's  radiation.  Most  fluids  absorb  nearly 
perfectly  the  non-luminons  radiation  of  the  sun  and  partially  reflect 
all  rays  incident  on  them.  An  appreciation  of  botii  these  factors 
leads  to  the  estimate  that  in  this  case  the  pressure  of  radiation  is 
about  2.5  times  greater  than  the  gravitation  of  the  drop  of  0,08,u 
radius  and  specific  gravity  of  unit;. 

Now,  as  C.  T.  E.  Wilson  showed,  drops  (of  water)  are  more  easily 
condensed  on  the  negative  ions  of  ionized  air  than  on  its  positive 
ions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  snn  is  to  a  rather 
high  degree  ionized  by  the  strong  ultra-violet  radiation  of  the  sun 
{as  Lenard's  experiments  indicate).  Therefore,  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  the  drops  condensed  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  will  carry  nega- 
tive electric  charges  than  those  carrying  a  positive  charge.  As  these 
drops  are  repelled  from  the  sun  and  meet  the  atmospheres  of  celes- 
tial bodies,  e.  g.,  the  earth,  they  are  retarded  in  their  motion  and 
cause  the  higher  atmospheric  strata  to  receive  a  negative  charge, 
which,  as  it  reaches  a  certain  magnitude,  is  partially  discharged,  and 
in  this  manner  causes  the  auroras  and  magnetic  storms. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  these  effects  on  the  earth's  atmosphere 
appear  at  a  certain  time-interval  after  the  eruptions  by  which  they 
are  probably  caused  have  been  observed  on  the  sun.  Therefore,  it  is 
of  great  interest  to  calculate  the  time  necessary  for  the  transport  of 
such  a  particle  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  This  may  easily  be  made 
by  the  following  calculation : 

We  suppose  that  the  particle  hasi  specific  gravity  1  and  moves 
under  the  influence  of  a  radiation  pressure  which  is  double  as  great 
as  its  gravitation  to  the  sun.  Then  the  particle  behaves  just  as  if 
it  were  repelled  from  the  sun  by  a  force  like  that  of  the  general  grav- 
itation. If  «i  and  r„  are  the  velocity  of  this  particle  at  two  different 
distances,  r,  and  Tq,  from  the  sun,  the  following  equation  holds  good : 


i».'-i«.'= 


KV^) 


where  k  is  the  gravitation  constant  multiplied  with  the  sun's  mass. 
The  magnitude  of  this  constant  depends  on  the  units  selected  of 
length  and  time.    If  we  choose  as  unit  of  time  the  second  and  as 
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unit  of  length  the  eolar  radine  (=  691,000  km),  -we  may  determine 
it  from  the  fact  that  a  raaee  falling  from  infinite  distance  without 
initial  velocity  into  the  sun  reaches  it  with  a  velocity  of  618  km.p^; 

1       solarmdina     ,_       ,  , 

1,  e.,  » ^    ...„ .     Therefore,  we  have : 

*  Ills         Mutnnd  ' 


from  which  we  deduce  k 

If  we  now  return  to  our  particle  that  is  driven  away  from  the  sun 
with  a  force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  we  find  for  its  velocity  v  at  the 
distance  r  from  the  sun,  if  its  initial  velocity  at  the  sun's  surface 
(r  i=  IJ  is  zero,  the  following  equation : 


-mi:-^ 


From  this  we  find  by  integration  the  time  t,  necessary  for  the  parti- 
cle's transport  from  r  =  1  to  r  -—  r 


I—  1118  j    — 


:  /l_i\«    we  find: 


If  we  introduce  the  suhstitution  z 

— .£^r^—  (t^.  -  rr-.  +'»^-  ^i-^ 

seconds. 

Calculated  by  this  formula,  the  time  for  moving  one  solar  radius 
(from  r  ^  1  to  t=  2)  is  found  to  be  2375  seconds  or  39.6  minutes. 
The  time  necessary  for  reaching  the  earth  (r^  149.5  X  10*  km^ 
216  solar  radii)  is  found  to  be  245,000  seconds  ^  68.7  hours. 

Wow  we  have  found  that  the  drops  of  specific  weight  1  and  of  ra- 
dius 0.08^  which  move  with  the  greatest  speed  from  the  sun,  are 
driven  by  a  pressure  of  radiation  about  2.5  times  their  gravitation 
to  the  sun.  The  total  force  moving  them  is,  therefore,  1,5  times  as 
great  as  supposed  in  the  above  calculation  and,  therefore,  the  time 
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for  their  motioB  between  the  Bun  and  the  earth  will  be  only  two- 
thirds  of  that  calculated,  i.  e.,  45.9  hours. 

This  figure  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  that  found  by  Eicc6, 45.5 
hoQTs,  for  the  difference  in  time  between  the  paasage  of  a  great  sun- 
spot  over  the  central  meridian  of  the  sun  and  the  appearance  of  a 
magnetic  etorm  on  the  earth. 

Ricc6  also  analyzes  the  results  of  Ellis,  calculated  by  Maunder. 
From  their  data  he  concludes  that  a  magnetic  storm  occurs  on  the 
average  in  43.5  hours  after  the  passage  of  the  sunapot  probably  cauB- 
ing  it,  over  the  central  meridian  of  the  sun. 

These  figures  of  EIHs  and  Maunder  give  the  mean  value  of  the 
time  for  the  transport  of  the  particles  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
Their  speed  is  evidently  in  a  high  degree  dependent  on  their  specific 
gravity.  So,  for  instance,  if  this  is  only  0.6,  corresponding  to  light 
hydrocarbons,  the  necessary  time  will  be  S.l  times  less  than  that  Cal- 
culated, And  if  their  specific  weight  is  about  2,  corresponding  to 
Blicates  found  in  meteorites,  their  speed  will  be  only  a  third  of  that 
calculated.  The  calculation  can,  therefore,  only  indicate  that  the 
necessary  time  is  just  of  the  order  of  magnitude  observed.  Bicc6 
has  already  noticed  that  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  intervening 
time-interval  calculated  from  the  theory  of  the  radiation  pressure 
is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  observed. 

By  the  loss  of  negative  electricity,  the  sun  will  get  an  ever-in- 
creasing charge  of  positive  electricity.  This  will  hold  the  negatively- 
charged  particles  back  so  that  if  the  charge  is  strong  enongh,  no. 
more  negatively-charged  particles  wotdd  leave  the  sun.  The  atomic 
charge,  that  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  electricity,  is  calculated  by 
Planck  to  be  4,7  X  10-*"  electrostatic  units.  If  we  calculate  the 
positive  charge  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  we  find  a  number  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude.  One  gram  of  hydrogen  at  0  dcg.  C.  and 
760  mm  pressure,  fills  11,200  cc  and  has  a  charge  of  96,500  coulombs 
or  88,960  X  10'"  electrostatic  units.  One  cc  at  0  deg.  C.  and  760 
mm,  contains  31  X  10"  molecules  and  42  X  10"  atoms.  The  charge 
of  the  atoms  in  one  cc  hydrogen  is  2.59  X  10'"  electrostatic  units. 


43  X  lu" 

electrostatic  units.    We  may  use  the  mean  value  5.5  X  lO"'"  of  these 
two  values  as  a  somewhat  reliable  quantity. 

If  now  the  charge  of  the  sun  were  so  great  that  the  slope  of  poten- 
tial reached  one  electrostatic  unit,  i  e.,  300  volts  per  cm,  the  force 
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drlTing  the  unit  charge,  which  a  particle  is  supposed  to  cury  bock  to 
the  Bun,  is  6.5  X  10~*°  dynes.  A  drop  of  the  ntdina  0.08;(  and  the 
specific  weight  1  has  the  weight  59  X  l(r**  djmes  at  the  sun's  snr- 
faoe  and  its  Tepulsive  force  according  to  the  presstire  of  radiation  is 
2.5  times  greater,  i,  e.,  148  X  10~"  dynes.  The  difference  of  the 
preasure  of  radiation  and  the  weight  is  89  X  10"*°  dynes,  i.  e.,  16 
times  ae  great  as  the  electric  attraction.  Therefoie,  il  we  suppoee 
the  electric  charge  of  the  btiu  to  be  so  great  that  the  slope  of  poten- 
tial is  16  electrostatic  units  (or  4800  rolta  per  cm)  then  no  nega- 
tively-charged particles  will  move  away  from  the  sun.  Thia  is, 
therefore,  a  maximal  charge  which  never  can  be  reached,  and  prob- 
ably the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  charge  of  the  sun  will  be  about 
a  tenth  of  this,  being  greater  in  timA  of  many  sunspots,  and  leas  in 
times  of  sun^pot  minima. 

Vhe  total  charge  of  the  sun,  if  the  maximum  value  of  alope  of 
potential,  16  electroertatic  units,  were  reached  would  be  26-!-4« 
electrostatic  units  =  42  X  10~"  electromagnetic  units  per  cm' 
or  2.3  X  10^*  coulombs  (enough  for  electrolyzing  240  tons  of  hydro- 
gen) for  the  whole  sun.  This  charge  would  soon  be  reached  on  the 
sun  by  emission  of  negative  charges  on  all  sides,  if  there  was  no 
afflux  of  negative  electricity  to  it.  The  negatively-electrified  drops 
repelled  from  the  sub  and  the  stars  meet  in  the  umveTBe  and  form 
attracting  centers  which  collect  other  negatively-electrified  drops 
and  form  great  complexes  of  matter,  probably  identical  with  the 
meteorites.^  As  the  experiments  of  Lenard  and  Elster  and  Qeitel 
show,  negatively-charged  bodies  gradually  lose  their  charge  in  the 
form  of  electrons  under  the  influence  of  ultra-violet  rays.  These 
electrons  wander  through  space  and  are  attracted  by  the  positively- 
charged  suns. 

It  remains  now  to  calculate  the  orbit  of  these  electrons  in  order  to 
determine  under  what  cireumstances  they  fall  back  into  the  sun. 
A  particle  that  enters  into  the  solar  systetii  from  infinite  distance 
with  the  initial  velocity,  »,  describes  a  hyperbola  around  the  sun  as 
focus  and  with  lie  semiaxis  a,  where 


v*=2.952X10-^X- 
1.  The  magnitude  of  the  potential  ol  these  dropa  Is 


R.tiX  10-10 


.    <  10-<        ~ 

7  X  lO-o  electrofltatio  units  or  0.021  volts.  Bj  the  agglomeration  of  mBU^ 
drops,  the  potential  lacreases  so  for  instance  if  1000  drops  imite,  the 
potential  increaseB  to  2.1  voUb.  At  first,  after  the  union  of  many  drops, 
the  charge  can  disappear  gradually  under  the  influence  of  ultra-violet 
li};ht.  ThJK  probably  csiines  the  single  drop*  which  cannot  gradually 
lose  their  charge  to  retain  it. 
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if  a  IB  ezpieBBed  in  a  unit  equal  to  the  radius  o£  the  earth's  orbit 
-  and  the  unit  of  time  is  one  daj. 


ObBIT.  0*  XUMTBinxD  ViXtKLa, 

If  in  the  figure  S  represents  the  sun  and  TT  the  hyperholic 
orbit  of  the  particle,  then  AO  =  a.  If  we  call  the  distance  su  of 
the  flun  to  the  asymptote  of  the  hyperbola  Bu  ^6,  and  put  the 
angle  SOU  =  y,  we  get  SO  =  ae,  where  e  is  the  ecoentrici^  of  the 
hyperbola.    Now  a  cos  ^  =  1  and,  therefore,  ae  cos  ^^=a  oj  OU 

=  o.     Further,  on  =V'B?  —  Bir'=.    V<^«»— 6».   Ifwecallthe 
perihelia!  distance  8A  ^  d,  then 

d4-o=<ie=  V'o*+  fc'  or  d=  Vo'+6* — a. 
If  e  is  very  nearly  eqnal  to  1,  aB  in  the  cases  which  will  be  inTesti- 
gated  below,  we  get : 

and 

If  t»  =  1,  i.  e.,  149.5  X  10*  km  in  86,400  seconds,  or  1730  km  in 
a  second,  we  find  o  ^  8  "C  X  10-*  orbit  radii,  or  44,SO0  km.  If,  as 
in  the  experiments  ol  Lenard,  v  =  3  X  10^  cm.p.8.=  300  km.p.a 

then  a  is  y~Q)  times  greater,  or  1,470,000  km. 

This  is  valid  for  heavy  particles.  In  our  case  we  have  to  regard 
the  electric  attraction  of  the  eon.  The  charge  of  1  gram 
cathodic  rays  is  abont  1000  timea  greater  than  that  (28,960  X  10" 
electrostatic  vmtB)  of  1  gram  of  hydrogen.  The  weight  of  1 
gram  at  the  ann'a  surface  is  27.4  times  greater  than  at  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  earth,  or  26,900  dynes.  If  the  slope  of  potential  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bun's  Burfaoe  ia  1.6  electrofitatic  units  per  cm 

(480 -J ,  a  probable  value  found  above,  then  the  force  acting  on 

the  charge,  38,950  X  10"  electrostatic  units,  of  1  gram  of  cathode 
rays,  is  46,380  X  10"  dynes  or  l.?2  X  10'*  timea  greater  than  the 
corresponding  weight.  For  a  cathode  ray  attracted  by  the  sun,  we 
have,  therefore,  to  make  a  =  1.72  X  10'*  times  greater  than  calcu- 
lated above,  i.  e.,  if  its  velocity  is  3  X  10'  cm.p.B.,  0=  2,533  X  10" 
.  km  =  268  X  10*  light-years.   ' 

Sow  it  is  easy  to  calculate  h,  that  is  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  orbit  of  the  particle,  if  this  were  not  altered  by  the  attraction 
of  the  Bun.  We  assunie  the  valne  of  d  equal  to  the  sun's  radius 
691,000  Ian,  so  that  the  particle  ia  just  caught  by  the  sun.  Then  we 
find  b  ='  if¥aa  —  i/2  X  3533  X  10"X  fi91  X  10*  =  591.7  X  10" 
km  =  0.636  light  years. 

Ab  we  see  from  these  figures,  b  is  very  small  compared  with  a, 
which  we  have  assumed  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation. 

The  above  calculation  ahows  that  in  general,  if  the  cathode  rays 
have  ench  a  apeed  as  thoee  emitted  by  negatively-charged  bodies  un- 
der the  influence  of  ultra-violet  light  in  Lenard's  experiments,  they 
will  be  caught  by  the  sun  if  they  move  in  from  space  along  a  path 
less  distant  than  0.63  light  years  from  the  sun.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  mean  value,  some  of  the  cathode  rays  moving  with 
greater,  others  with  less,  speed.  If  the  positive  charge  of  the  sun, 
i :  e„  it«  lack  of  negative  electricity,  ia  quadrupled,  then  6  increases 
to  the  doiible,  or  the  electrons  caught  in  unit  time  —  if  they,  aa 
probably,  are  uniformly  disseminated  in  space  —  increasea  to  the 
quadruple  quantity.  In  other  words,  the  supply  of  negative  elec- 
trons to  the  sun  ia  proportional  to  its  defect  tliereof.  The  mechan- 
ism regulating  the  electric  balance  of  the  sun  is,  tlierefore,  of  the 
most  effective  kind.  The  part  of  space  which  is  drained,  ao  to  speak, 
of  electrons  by  the  sun  reachea  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  way  to 
the  nearest  atara  —  our  nearest  star,  a  centauri,  ia  about  four  light 
years  distant  from  us. 

By  these  meana  the  supply  of  negative  i-lectricity  to  the  sun  is 
maintained  so  that  the  emission  of  negatively-charged  particles  by 
help  of  the  radiation  pressure  can  ever  go  on  and  follow  the  varia- 
tions of  its  eruptive  activity,  mCHSurcd  by  the  number  of  sun- 
spots.  Therefore,  also  the  number  of  auroras  and  of  magnetic 
storms  as  well  as  the  rate  of  the  daily  variation  of  the  magnetic 
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dcclinAtion,  which  pheDomena  I  suppose  to  be  caused  by  tbe  number 
of  negatively-charged  particles  coming  from  the  sun  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  show  the  same  periodicity  as  the  sunspots.  The  daily 
Tariation  of  the  raagnetic  declination  being  about  doable  as  gteat 
at  sunspot  maxima  as  at  aunspot  minima  eeems  to  indicate  that 
the  charge  of  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the  earth  produced  by  the 
charged  particles  from  the  sun  changes  about  in  the  proportion 
S  to  1  in  the  sunspot  period  of  11  yeftrs. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  charged  particles  had  much  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  particles  treated  above,  eo  that  the  pressure  of 
radiation  bad  no  sensible  influence  on  them  according  to  Schwarz- 
Bchild's  calculations;  thoy  would  be  held  back  to  the  bud  by  the 
strong  electric  forces.  Also  if  they  were  thrown  out  at  the  various 
eruptiom  causing  the  metallic  protuberances,  they  would  soon  be 
carried  back  to  the  sun  and  never  reach  the  earth.  On  this  ground 
the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Birkeland  and  Goldstein  that  the 
charged  particles  reaching  the  earth  from  the  sun  consist  of  catho- 
dic  rays  cannot  apparently  be  sustained.  Evidently  there  must  be 
other  forces  that  carry  away  the  electrical  charges  from  the  sun 
than  thoAe  which  carry  them  back.  Otherwise,  a  stationary  condi- 
tion  would  soon  enter  beyond  which  particles  would  no  longer  leave 
the  sun. 

DiBCUBBIOIT. 

DooTDB  Baveb:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  ot  the  veiy 
distinguished  epeaicer  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  proQt.  It  muat 
be  regretted  that  some  of  our  emin^tt  phTsicUta  in  this  country  have  not 
been  induced  to  likewise  take  up  some  of  the  problems  in  the  field  ol 
terrestrial  and  cosmical  phyaica  where  there  are  "  many  worlds  to  con- 
quer." Buch  investigations  as  tbe  one  we  just  have  had  the  privil^;e  <d 
listening  to  are  becoming  mote  and  more  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance. 

I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  getting  radiationa  from  the  sun 
nbich  affect  the  maglaetie  needle  and  which  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the 
atmospheric  regions  except  near  the  polar  regions.  This  was  shown  very 
clearly  by  tbe  magnetic  effect  successfully  observed  during  the  recent  soliu 

Since  the  source  of  magnetic  storms  is  under  consideration,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  refer  briefly  to  the  magnetic  disturbance  which  occurred 
coincident  with  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pel6e  on  May  S,  1902.  This  eruption 
took  place  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  at  7.62  May  8th,  St.  Pierre  local 
mean  time;  that  is  to  say,  the  clock  on  the  town  hospital  was  stopped  at 
that  time.  Now,  from  comparison  of  the  magnetic  observations  all  over 
the  globe,  the  magnetic  disturbance  began  at  T.S4,  as  referred  to  St.  Pierre 
tima.    This  disturbance  began  practically  at  the  same  time  over  tbe  whole 
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earth.  If  we  aatljaa  the  magnetio  dlstuiliuic^  %  Burpriaing  result  is 
reached,  namely,  Uiat  the  foreea  wliicb  produced  the  magnetic  disturbanoa 
appear  to  have  had  their  wat  not  chiefi;  below  the  earth's  eurtace,  as  one 
might  have  supposed  from  the  observed  coincidence  with  the  eruption,  but 
on  the  contraiy,  chiefly  in  tlie  regions  above  ua.  Apparently  this  ter- 
restrial explosion  brought  about  a  disturbance  in  the  eleotrification  of  the 
upper  r^ions  which  in  turn  affected  the  magnetic  needle. 

DoOTOR  Bteinhetz;  I  desire  to  correct  a  miBunderstanding  of  Doctor 
Bauer.  I  do  not  care  to  go  on  record  as  sympathizing  with  the  destruction 
of  magnetic  obBervatories  by  electric  railroads.  Hy  position  is  this:  that 
now,  while  there  are  still  some  places  on  the  earth  where  electric  railroads 
have  not  encroached,  we  ought  to  select  those  plaeea  which  can  never  b* 
encroaehed  upon.  It  is  not  the  eleotrical  engineer  who  encroaches  upon 
the  observatory;  it  in  the  layman,  the  bueinessman,  the  politician,  who 
wants  a  railroad  and  does  not  know  enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
magnetic  observation,  but  who  has  the  financial  and  the  political  power 
to  get  tiie  railroad.  We  don't  want  to  see  the  observatory  destroyed;  but, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  powers  greater  than  we  can  control  will  destroy 
thent,  and,  therefore,  1  would  like  to  sea  them  put  in  a  place  where  they 
can  not  be  destroyed. 

FBorBSSon  Ruteebtobd:  I  need  hardly  express  with  what  great  pleasure 
J  listened  to  Doctor  Arrhenius's  address.  I  think  the  idea  on  which  he  has 
worked  out  the  result  that  the  sun  must  have  a  positive  charge,  and  the 
method  by  which  this  positive  charge  is  maintained  is  a  very  striking  one. 
Of  course,  the  value  of  such  a  deduction  depends  upon  tile  sseumptiona 
upon  which  it  is  based.  I  think  that  his  analysis  of  the  assumptiona 
shows  that  they  are  all  eminently  reasonable.  Doctor  Arrhenius  eupposea 
that  electrons  are  ejected  at  the  rate  of  about  3  z  ID'  ems  a  second. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  hot  bodiea  generally  do  emit  electrons 
at  about  that  speed,  and  in  addition,  if  we  Buppoee  that  there  is  any  radio- 
active matter  present,  there  ore  others  thrown  off  at  a  etill  faster  rate.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  must  be  electrons  projected  from  the 
sun  at  about  the  velocity  which  Professor  Airhenius  supposes. 

I  was  very  much  struck  witii  the  ingenious  idea  by  which  the  sun  is  sup- 
poaed  to  maintain  its  positive  charge.  There  Is  the  steady  drain  due  ta 
the  throwing  off  of  electrons,  and  the  steady  wiflidrawat  of  electrons  from 
space  to  supply  the  loss;  so  that  practically  the  sun.  maintains  a  steady 
charge  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  very  great  supply  of  electrons  for 
the  earth. 

We  only  get  the  effect  of  the  outside  rim  of  the  sun,  but  knowing, 
as  we  do,  its  very  high  temperature,  I  think  it  is  surprising  that  we  do 
not  get  larger  effects  on  the  earth  in  the  way  of  magnetic  disturbances 
than  have  been  observed.  I  think  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  effects 
due  to  the  sun  are  so  comparatively  email  as  we  believe  them  to  be. 

DOCTOB  AnanEMiue :  It  is  very  probable  that  you  have  beard  from  the 
laat  speaker  that  the  magnetic  phenomena  that  X  spoke  of  depend  upon 
the  currents  in  the  higher  air.  This  also  is  a  fact  that  is  demonstrated, 
by  this  chart  here  {indicating  chart  on  wall).  It  is  possible  to  explain 
the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  under  ttie  influence  of  the  sun  by 
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•uppaeing  then  an  two  great  ejelones,  one  on  the  north  Bide  and  the  other 
on  the  south  aide,  a  little  before  12  o'eiook — about  11  o'clock.  Then  we 
have  currenU  that  omne  baek  on  thii  and  on  that  aide.  These  currents  of 
electriei^  which  are  probably  connected  with  currents  of  the  air,  would 
therefore,  according  to  this  ^planation,  carry  just  double  as  much  elec- 
tricity— the  quantity  of  charge  in  the  air,  would  be  double  as  great  in 
times  of  many  sunspots  as  in  time  of  few  aunspots. 

If  the  number  of  particles  is  so  imall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun, 
where  they  certainly  are  concentrated  to  a,  very  high  d^ree,  it  la  eaaj 
to  understand  that  the  number  of  particles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
earth,  so  very  much  further  friKn  the  sun,  will  be  extremely  little,  and 
although  they  cany  a  very  large  charge,  yet,  from  the  relatively  small 
number  of  particles,  their  inQuence  could  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun.  The  commcm  remark  is  that  the  sun  could  not  have  such  a  great 
influence  upon  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  as  it  has. 

I  apoke  in  the  Royal  Society  upon  similar  subjects,  and  Lord  Bayleigh 
was  so  kind  as  to  aay  that  he  would  give  up  his  position — luunely,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  sun  could  have  any  influence  upon  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth,  as  soon  as  this  explanation  of  the  charged  particles 
was  given. 

The  common  remark  against  the  buu'b  influence  la  that  it  could  not  be 
•o  great  as  it  Is;  but  that  was  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  mag- 
netic influmos  would  be  a  direct  one.  Sj  the  help  of  such  little  charged 
particles,  it  is  poeaibla  to  obtain  an  inSuenoe  of  the  magnitude  that  is 

This  whole  calculation  of  the  charge  of  the  sun  is  of  course  a  pre- 
liminary one;  but  someone  must  take  the  first  steps,  and  then  the  critic 
will  come  and  make  some  alterations,  and  at  the  end  we  will  have  a  good 
idea  ol  the  quantity  of  the  charge. 

This  charge  of  the  sun  1  suppose  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  con- 
stanta    of   nature    influencing    upon    the    earth's    magnetic    and    electric 

DociOB  Baueb:  I  would  state  that  the  effect  during  the  storm  of 
October  31,  1903,  was  extremely  large.  The  total  change  in  the  horizontal 
intensity  as  actually  obeerred  at  the  Cheltenham  Magnetic  Observatory 
was  one-thirty-ninth  {1/3B]  part  of  the  absolute  value;  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  the  recording  spot  of  light  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  recording  sheet,  the  general  indications  being,  however,  that  ths 
total  fluctuation  may  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  one-twenty-aixth  (1/26) 
part  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  horizonal  intensity.  The  total  change 
in  the  magnetic  declination  was  ninety-seven  minutes  of  arc  (97').  It  ■ 
took  the  earth  about  two  weeks  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  this  storm, 
the  values  of  the   horizontal   intensity   throughout  the  period   being  too 

With  regard  to  the  field  of  force  causing  the  diurnal  variation,  referred 
to  by  Professor  Arrbenius  as  due  to  electric  currents  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  associated  with  the  general  atmospheric  circulation,  it 
may  be  an  interesting  inquiry  whether,  starting  with  such  electrically 
charged  particles  aa  Professor  Arrhenius  speaks  of,  and  considering  tht 
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actions  taking  place  when  thej  oome  within  Uift  inflaence  of  tke  lints  at 
force  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  >ThethBr  a  systeni  ol  foroee  can  b* 
deduced  which  will  account  it  not  wholly,  at  leaat  in  part,  for  tlte  obMired 
diurnal  variation.  There  is  namely  a  ranftrkable  similarly  between  the 
earth's  permanent  residual  magnetic  field  as  exhibited  in  my  paper  and 
the  field  of  force  causing  the  diurnal  nriationa,  as  first  mapped  out  by 
Schuster. 

Profbsbok  SxiHRurrz:  I  would  like  to  ask  whetKer  the  eftuse  of  th* 
rdatively  low  effect  ezsrolMd  I7  the  sun  upon  tlie  earth,  magnetically  and 
electrically,  may  not  be  due  to  the  feature  that  ibis  effect  it  exerted  not 
by  the  conditicm  of  the  sun,  but  by  a  change  of  the  condition,  and  eren 
during  very  great  solar  aetivit?,  the  area  and  the  extent  of  the  storm  is 
relatively  amall,  compared  to  the  whole  sun. 

Doctor  AB&RKnruB :  The  disturbances  on  the  sun  an  not  so  very  great. 
There  are  very  different  calmlation*  on  that.  It  is  the  change  which  pro- 
duces the  actions  upon  the  earth,  and  the  change  Is  never  so  gre«t  ea  th« 
total  quantity  itself.  It  is  very  difOcnlt  to  say  how  great  the  change  is, 
but  I  might  say  a  third  part,  or  something  like  that  In  r^ard  to  the 
faculae,  one  finds  that  a  very  great  part  of  the  sun's  surface  Is  in  ba 
active  state,  and  may  have  an  influence  upon  the  other  planets. 
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It  has  been  previoosly  shown*  that  radium  nndergoes  disinte- 
gration throngh  a  aeriee  of  well-maTked  stages.  The  radiiuu,  first 
of  all,  produces  the  radium  emanatioii,  and  this  in  turn  is  trans- 
formed into  an  active  deposit  which  behaves  as  a  solid  and  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  excited  activity.  I  have  recently  shown 
that  this  active  deposit  nndergoes  three  further  rapid  transforma- 
tions.* For  convenience,  the  products  in  the  active  deposit  will 
be  termed  radium  A,  radium  B,  and  radium  C,  respectively.*  The 
change  f inm  A  to  B,  is  accompanied  by  a  rays  alone,  the  change 
B  into  C  is  a  rayless  change,  while  the  change  C  into  D  gives  rise  to 
«,  ^  and  r  rays.  The  time  T  for  each  of  the  products  of  radium 
to  be  half  transformed  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Eadium  Emanation 

■i        I 

Hadium:  B      V« 

1  I 

Eadiu*  C     J  ^  28  minutes  a,  fi,  r 

The  changes  in  radium  are  not,  however,  completed  at  this 
stage,  for  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  very  strong  evidence  that 
there  are  at  least  two  more  slow  tranefonnations.  M.  and  Mme. 
Curie*  observed  that  a  body  exposed  in  the  presence  of  radium 

1.  Bntherford  and  Soddy.    Phil.  Hag.,  April  and  Haf,  1603. 

2.  Bakerian  Lecture.    B07.  Soc.,  Lond.,  1904. 

3.  The  term,  emanation  X,  which  I  previoualf  employed  to  designat« 
the  matter,  radium  A,  is  not  very  suitable  and  I  haT«  disou^ed  it  in  favor 
ol  the  preaent  nomenclature,  which  is  simple  and  elastic. 

4.  Thteea  preaentica  k  U  Faculty  dee  Sciences,  Paris,  1B03,  p.  IIB. 
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emanatioii  did  not,  after  removal,  completely  lose  all  its  activity. 
A  residual  activity  always  remained  which  tbey  state  was  of  the 
order  of  1/20,000  of  the  initial  activity.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
later  that  the  magnitude  of  this  residual  activity  depends  not  only 
on  the  amount  of  emanation  to  which  the  body  has  been  exposed^ 
but  also  on  the  time  of  exposure.  For  an  exposure  of  several 
hours,  the  residual  activity  is  less  than  1/1,000,000  of  the  activity 
immediately  after  removal.  OieseP  also  obsen>-ed  that  a  platinum 
wire,  after  exposure  to  the  emanation,  showed  residual  activity 
which,  he  atates,  consists  only  of  a  rays. 

An  account  will  now  be  given  of  some  investigations  made  by 
the  writer  on  the  nature  of  this  residual  activity  and  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  active  matter  itself.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  show  that  the  residual  activity  arises  in.  consequence  of  a  de- 
posit of  radioactive  matter,  and  is  not  due  to  some  action  of  the 
intense  radiations  to  which  the  body  made  active  has  been  sub- 
jected. 

The  inside  of  a  long  glass  tube  was  covered  with  equal  areas 
of  thin  metal,  including  aluminum,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and 
platinum.  A  large  amount  of  radium  emanation  was  introduced 
into  the  tube  and  the  tube  closed.  After  seven  days,  the  metal 
plates  were  removed,  and,  after  allowing  two  days  to  elapse  for  the 
ordinary  excited  activity  to  disappear  the  residual  activity  of  the 
plates  was  tested  by  an  electrometer.  The  activity  of  the  plates 
was  found  to  he  unequal,  being  greatest  for  copper  and  silver  and 
least  for  aluminum.  The  activity  of  copper  was  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  aluminum.  After  standing  for  another  week,  the  activity 
of  the  plates  was  again  tested.  The  activity  of  each  had  dimin- 
ished in  the  interval  to  some  extent,  but  the  initial  differences 
observed  had  to  a  large  extent  disappeared.  After  reaching  a 
minimum  value,  the  activity  of  each  plate  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate.  After  a  month's  interval,  the  activity  of 
each  of  the  plates  was  nearly  the  same  and  over  three  times  the 
minimum  value.  The  initial  irregularitieB  in  the  decay  curves  of 
the  different  metala  are,  in  all  probability,  due  to  alight  but  differ- 
ent degree  of  absorption  of  the  radium  emanation  by  the  metal 
plates,  the  absorption  being  greatest  for  copper  and  silver  and  least 
for  aluininum.  As  the  occluded  emanation  was  slowly  released  or 
lost  its  activity,  the  activity  of  the  metal  fell  to  a  limiting  Talu& 

6.  BerioMt  d.  Deutschen  Chem.  G«b.,  p.  2388,  1903. 
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The  absorption  of  the  isdiom  emanation  by  lead,  paraffin,  and 
caoutchouc  was  some  time  ago  observed  by  Curie  and  Danne.* 
The  residual  activity  on  the  plates  comprised  both  a  and  ?  rays, 
the  latter  being  present,  in  all  cases,  in  very  unusual  proportion. 
The  equality  of  the  activity  and  the  identity  of  the  radiations 
emitted  from  each  plate  shows  that  the  residual  activity  is  due 
to  changes  of  some  form  of  matter  deposited  on  the  plates,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  action  of  the  intense  radiations; 
for,  if  snch  were  the  case,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  activity 
produced  on  the  different  plates  would  vary  not  only  in  quantity 
bat  in  qu&Uty.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that 
the  active  matter  can  be  removed  from  a  platinum  plate  by  solu- 
tion in  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  other  distinctiTe  chemical  and 
physical  propertiee. 

The  variation  of  the  residual  activi^  with  time  will  first  be 
considered.  A  platinum  plate  was  exposed  in  the  presence  of  the 
radium  emanation  for  seven  days.  The  amount  of  emanation 
initially  present  was  equal  to  that  obtained  from  about  3  mg  of 
pure  radinm  bromide.  The  plate  immediately  after  removal  gave 
a  saturation  current,  measured  between  parallel  plate  by  a  galva- 
nometer, of  1.5X10"^  amperes.  Some  hours  after  removal,  the 
activity  decayed  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time, 
falling  to  half  value  in  28  minutes.  Three  days  after  removal  t^e 
active  plate  gave  a  saturation  current  measured  by  an  electrometer 
of  6X1*""  amperes,  i.  e.,  1/300,000  of  the  initial  activity.  The 
activity  was  observed  to  increase  steadily  with  the  time.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  the  time  is  reckoned  from  the  middle  of 
the  time  of  exposure  to  the  emanation. 

The  curve  is  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  origin.  The 
activity  increases  uniformly  with  the  time  for  the  interval  of  two 
months  over  which  the  observations  have  extended. 

Some  results  indicate  that  this  steady  increase  with  time  con- 
tinues for  at  least  nine  months.  The  emanation  from  30  mg 
of  radium  bromide  was  condensed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  was  then 
sealed.  After  a  month's  interval,  the  tube  was  opened  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  was  introduced.  The  acid  dissolved  the  active 
residue  deposited  on  the  tube.  On  driving  off  the  sulphuric  acid 
by  heat,  a  radioactive  deposit  was  obtained.  The  first  determina- 
tion of  the  activity  of  this  residue  was  made  about  six  weeks 

6.  ComptM  Rmdut  136,  p.  364,  1S03. 
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sfter  the  introduction  of  the  emanatioQ.  The  activity,  eight 
months  later,  was  found  to  he  about  seven  times  the  initial  value. 
The  reBults  could  not  he  very  accurately  ohtained,  aa  a  portion  of 
the  activity  had  been  removed  in  the  interval  by  a  bismnth  rod 
pieced  in  a  solution  of  the  active  matter.  The  result,  however, 
indicated  that  the  activity  had  steadily  increaaed  over  the  period 
of  nine  months. 

Eadiations  from  the  Active  Matter. 

The  residual  activity  consists  of  both  a  and  j8  rays,  the  latter 
being  present  initially  in  an  unusually  large  proportion.  The 
proportion  of  «  to  j3  raya  from  the  platinum  plate,  one  month 
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after  removal,  was  at  least  50  times  as  great  as  from  a  thin  film 
of  radium  bromide  in  radioactive  equilibrium.  Unlike  the  a  ray 
activity,  the  activify,  measured  by  the  ff  rays,  remains  constant, 
and  in  consequence,  the  proportion  of  ^  to  o  rays  steadily  de- 
creases with  the  time.  The  experiments  showed  that  the  intensity 
of  the  j8  rays  did  not  vary  much,  if  at  all,  over  a  period  of  nine 
months.  The  want  of  proportionality  between  the  o  and  /3  rays 
shows  that  the  two  types  of  rays  arise  from  different  products. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  eiperiments,  now  to  be  described, 
which  show  that  the  products  giving  rise  to  a  and  fi  rays  can 
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be  temporarily  separated  from  one  another  by  physical  and  chemi- 
cal means. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Activitp. 

An  active  platinum  plate  was  exposed  to  varying  temperatures 
in  an  electric  furnace  and  the  activity  tested  after  ezposnre  at 
atmospheric  temperature.  Four  minutes'  exposure  in  the  furnace, 
first  at  430  deg.  C.  and  afterward  at  800  deg.  C,  had  httle,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  activity.  Aft«r  four  minutes  at  1000  deg.  C,  the  activ- 
ity decreased  about  30  per  cent,  and  a  further  exposure  of  eight  min- 
utes at  a  temperature  of  about  1050  deg.  C.  almost  completely  re- 
moved the  a  ray  activity.  The  activity  measured  by  the  p  rays 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  not  appreciably  changed  by  the  high 
temperature.  Further  heating,  however,  at  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture, caused  a  decrease  of  tiie  j8  ray  activity,  showing  that  the  /3 
ray  product  was  also  volatile.  These  results  show  that  the  active 
matter  consists  of  two  kinds.  The  part  which  emita  p  rays  is  non- 
volatile at  1000  deg.  C,  but  the  other  part  which  emita  «  rays  is  al- 
most completely  volatilized  at  that  temperature. 

Separation  of  the  Constituents  by  Means  of  a  Bismuth  Plate, 

The  active  matter  of  slow  decay  was  obtained  in  solution  by 
adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  glass  tube  in  which  the  emana- 
tion from  30  mg  of  radium  bromide  has  been  stored  for  a  month. 
The  solution  showed  strong  activity  and  gave  out  both  o  and  j8 
rays,  the  latter,  as  in  other  cases,  being  present  in  an  usually 
Urge  proportion. 

When  a  polished  bismuth  disc  was  kept  for  some  hours  in  the 
solution,  it  became  strongly  active.  The  active  matter  deposited 
on  the  bismuth  gave  out  a  rays,  but  no  trace  of  j8  rays.  After 
several  bismuth  discs  had  been  successively  left  in  the  solution, 
the  active  matter,  which  emits  a  rays,  was  almost  completely  re- 
moved. This  was  shown  by  evaporating  down  the  solution  after 
treatment.  The  P  ray  activity  remained  unchanged,  but  the  "  ray 
activity  had  been  reduced  to  about  10  per  cent  of  its  original 
value.  The  active  matter  deposited  in  the  bismuth  does  not 
appreciably  change  in  activity  in  the  course  of  one  month,  and 
some  observations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  much 
change  in  five  months.  The  observations  in  the  latter  case  were, 
however,  not  precise  enough  to  be  sure  that  there  was  not  a 
Vol.  I—  18 
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email  percentage  variatioD  during  that  time.  Ezperiments  are 
now  in  progresB  to  examine,  with  accuracy,  the  activity  of  the 
bismuth  plate  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  obserYa- 
tiona  extending  over  the  ensuing  year  will  fix  the  rate  of  decay 
of  this  product,  provided  the  rate  of  change  is  rapid  enough  to 
be  measurable  in  a  year's  interval.  The  reBuIts  obtained  in  this 
way  are  in  agreement  with  those  deduced  by  heating  the  active 
deposit  to  a  high  temperature.  The  active  deposit  contains  two 
kinds  of  matter,  viz. : 

1).  A  product  which  gives  out  only  ^  rays,  Bolnble  in  sul- 
phuric acid  but  non-volatile  at  1000  deg.  C.  and  is  not  deposited 
on  bismuth. 

2).  A  product  which  gives  out  only  «  rays,  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  volatile  at  1000  deg.  C,  and  ia  deposited  from  a  solu- 
tion on  binnuth. 


Explanation  of  the  Resvlts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  a  ray  activity  increases  if  the  ^  ray  product 
is  present,  but  remains  sensibly  constant  or  changes  very  slowly 
if  the  fl  ray  product  is  removed  from  the  p  ray  product  by  the 
action  of  a  bismuth  plate.  The  j8  ray  activity  remains  sensibly 
constant  independently  of  whether  the  a  ray  product  is  present  or 
not.  These  results  show  that  the  p  ray  product  is  the  parent  of 
the  a  ray  product,  for  the  amount  of  the  latter  steadily  increases 
if  the  fi  ray  product  is  present,  but  remains  sensibly  constant  over 
the  period  of  several  months  if  separated  from  the  /3  ray  product, 
The  amount  of  residual  activity  from  the  radium  emanation  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  emanation  present  and  the  time  of 
exposure  to  the  emanation.  These  results  show  that  the  active 
deposit  of  slow  decay  is  a  decomposition  product  of  the  emanation 
and,  since  the  first  three  transition  products  of  the  emanation, 
viz. :  radium  A,  radium  B,  and  radium  G  have  been  carefully 
analyzed  and  shown  to  be  consecutive,  it  is  natural  to  gnppose  that 
the  matter  of  slow  rate  of  change  is  a  product  of  the  last  rapid 
change  in  radium  C.  Following  the  nomenclature  suggeeted. 
radium  C  gives  rise  to  the  P  ray  product  which  wiU  be  called 
radium  D,  while  radium  D  changes  into  the  a  ray  product  which 
will  be  called  radium  E.  The  product  radium  D  give  out  only 
/8  rays.  The  tnuisition  products  of  the  disintegration  of  radium 
«re  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  3. 
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No  further  changes  have  bo  far  been  obeerved.  The  active  aoln- 
tion  of  radinm  D  and  E  was  tested  to  see  if  an  emanation  vere 
present.  A  trace  of  the  radium  emanation  was  always  observed 
but  this  was  probably  due  to  slight  trace  of  radium  carried  over 
into  the  emanation  vessel.  This  point  is,  however,  under  further 
investigation. 

Theory  of  Two  Successive  Changes. 

In  all  cases  of  radioactive  change  that  have  been  examined,  the 
amount  of  unchanged  matter  N^  present  at  any  time  i,  is  given  by 
K.        -it 
^  _  e        ,  where  W^  is  the  amount  initially  present  and  i  is  the 

constant  of  change.    Differentiating, i.^  —  .tiV^,or  the  rate  oi 

change  is  always  proportional  to  the  amount  present. 

Suppose  that  P^  particles  of  the  product  radium  D  are  deposited 
during  the  time  of  ezposuie  to  the  emanation.    Thia  time  is  sup- 

*"  ^  -i^'   ■ 


^R»J.  A  Bail.  B         Bad.  C      .  ^B«d.  P     H«d.  E 

ActlTe  depoalt  of  Active  dcpoalt  at 

[Bpid  clmage  t\tm  cbtocs 


posed  to  be  BO  abort  that  the  amount  of  change  of  radium  D  dur- 
ing the  time  of  exposure  is  very  small. 

Let  P  =  number  of  particles  of  matter  radium  D  present  at  an; 
time. 

Q-^  number  of  particles  of  radium  E  present  at  any  time. 

it  =  constant  of  change  of  radium  D, 

^  =  constant  of  change  of  radium  E. 

ThenF  =  P„fl~''*. 

As  the  matter  D  changes  into  E^  the  valae  of  Q  at  first  in- 
creases. The  increase  dQ  in  the  time  dt  is  given  by  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  particles  ot  E  ( ^  P)  supplied  by  the 
change  of  D  into  £,  and  the  number  of  E  (^  Q)  which  change 
into  F. 
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The  aolutioD  of  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

«  — -iit,.     — imt 

Q  —  ae      '    +be      ^\ 

Sinoe  Q^o  when  (  —  0,  we  have 

"'"-^  {'-'•'-'-'")■ 
For   small  values    of*,    Q'-'^iPot,    i.    e.,    the    value    of    Q 

inereascB  proportionately  with  the  time.     The  value  of  Q  passea 


through  a  maximum  at  a  time  T  given  by  «  ^  ' '  ^  —   and 

then  decreases. 

The  variation  of  P  and  Q  with  the  time  ia  shown  graphically 
in  Fig.  3. 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  curve  is  drawn  to  scale  on 
the  supposition  that  half  of  the  matter  D  ia  transformed  in  10 
years  and  half  of  B  in  one  year.  The  ordinates  represent  the  rela- 
tive number  of  atoms  P  and  Q  present  at  any  time. 
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The  itutial  increase  of  the  a  ray  activity  witli  the  time  is  thua 
in  agreement  with  the  view  that  radium  E  (which  emits  only  a 
raya)  is  produced  from  radium  J).  The  time  of  observatioa  (two 
months)  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  to  obtain  moie  than  the 
initial  part  of  the  a  ray  curve.  The  results,  however,  show  that 
an  interval  of  two  months  is  very  short  compared  with  the  time 
required  for  the  product  D  or  £  to  be  half  transformed. 

Although  the  times  of  observation  have  been  too  short  to  experi- 
mentally determine  either  the  value  of  ij  or  ^ ,  it  is  possible,  on 
certain  assumption?,  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  these  values. 

It  has  been  experimentally  observed  that  each  of  the  products  of 
radium  which  emit  <■  rays  supplies  about  an  equal  proportion  of 
the  activity  of  radium,  when  in  radioactive  equilibrium.  Since 
when  equilibrimn  is  reached,  the  same  number  of  particles  of  each 
of  the  successive  products  must  break  up  per  second,  this  is  an 
expression  of  the  fact  that  every  atom  of  each  product  breaks  up 
with  the  expulsion  of  an  equal  number  (probably  one)  of  a  par- 
ticles. ITow  radium  D  is  directly  derived  from  radium  C  and,  since 
the  rate  of  change  of  Z>  is  very  slow  compared  with  that  of  C,  the 
number  of  particles  of  D  initially  present  must  be  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  number  of  particles  of  radium  C  which  break  up  dur- 
ing the  time  that  radium  D  is  being  formed.  Now,  suppose  that 
each  atom  of  radium  C  and  D  emits  one  p  particle  with  the  same 
velocity.  The  iouization  produced  by  each  particle  will  be  the 
same  under  the  same  experimental  conditions  and  the  int^ated 
value  of  the  saturation  current  due  to  the  /3  rays  over  the  time 
that  the  body  is  exposed  to  radium  V  must  equal  the  corresponding 
integrated  value  for  the  j3  rajs  during  the  life  of  radium  D.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  quantity  of  emanation  is  introduced  into 
a  glass  tube  and  left  to  stand  for  a  month.  During  that  interval 
the  emanation  has  nearly  all  been  transformed.  The  activity  due 
to  the  p  rays  from  it  will  reach  a  maximum  several  hours  after 
the  introduction  of  the  emanation  and  will  then  decay  with  the 
time  falling  to  half  value  in  fonr  days.  TiCt  t^  be  the  maximum 
saturation  current  due  to  the  j8  rays  measured  in  a  suitable  testing 
vessel  The  total  quantity  Q^  of  electricity  passing  between  the 
plates  of  the  testing  vessel  during  the  life  of  the  emanation  is 
approximately  given  bv 


-f^-py 


where  i  IB  the  constant  of  change  of  the  emanation. 
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In  a  similar  way  if  t,  is  the  initial  current  due  to  the  /5  rays  from 
the  radium  D  deposited  in  the  tube  (measured  under  identical  ex- 
perimental conditions)  the  corresponding  value  of  ft  ^  j^  where  i, 
is  the  constant  of  change  of  D. 

Since  by  hypothesis  Q\—Qt 


The  ratio  -?   is  determined  experimentally,  and  since  A  for  the 

*i 
emaDBtioQ  is  known,  ^i  is  determined. 

The  details  of  the  experiments  by  which  the  ratio  ii/i^vat 
determined  need  not  be  given  here.  It  was  deduced  on  the  above 
assumption,  that  half  of  the  matter  of  radium  D  should  be  trans- 
formed in  40  years.  In  a  similar  way  the  total  number  of  a  par- 
ticles expelled  from  radium  C  during  the  time  radium  D  was  being 
deposited  must  equal  the  number  of  a  particleB  expelled  from 
radium  E  during  its  life,  supposing  that  there  is  only  one  change 
which  gives  rise  to  a  rays.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the 
«  ray  activity,  observed  for  the  active  deposit  of  10  months'  old, 
decayed  from  that  time  according  to  an  exponential  law,  it  was 
calculated  that  the  period  of  the  change  could  not  be  longer  than 
80  years.  If  the  «  ray  change  has  a  period  short,  compared  with 
the  p  ray  change,  the  a  ray  activity  will  finally  decay  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  jS  ray  activity  (compare  curves,  Fig.  3).  These  two 
computations  will  agree  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  a  ray  activity 
increases  to  twice  the  value  observed  after  an  interval  of  10  months 
and  then  decays  with  the  time  according  to  the  period  of  the  ^  ray 
change.  This  would  fix  the  period  of  the  a  ray  change  as  about  one 
year.    When  the  «  ray  activity  reaches  its  maximum  value,  it  is  to 


the  product  radium  C.  This  is,  however,  somewhat  at  variance 
with  experiment;  for  the  10  months'  old  deposit  has  about  the  same 

ratio  -  as  radium  C,  while  on  the  above  computation  the  ratio  -r 
should  only  be  one-half  of  that  value.  This  difference  may  possibly 
be  due  to  radium  E  undergoing  a  further  change,  giving  rise  to 
a  rays,  which  has  not  so  far  been  detected.  In  these  calculations, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  a  and  fi  particles  given  out  in  these 
slow  cbangee  produce  the  same  ionization  as  the  corresponding 
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particles  from  radium  C.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  is 
not  realized  in  practice.  The  fi  raya  of  radium  D  are  elightly  leea 
penetrating;  than  thoBe  of  radinm  0,  while  the  a  rays  of  radium  E 
have  only  about  half  the  penetrating  power  of  those  of  radium  C. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  absorption  in  matter  is,  how- 
ever, too  imperfect  to  correct  for  these  differences  with  certainty. 

The  above  methods  of  calculations,  though  somewhat  complicated, 
certainly  serve  to  give  the  right  order  of  magnitude  of  the  periods 
of  the  two  changes.  It  will  be  shown,  too,  that  the  calculated 
periods  agree  approximately  with  the  amounts  of  radium  D  and  E 
present  in  old  samples  of  radium.  The  chief  uncertainty  in  the 
methods  of  calculation  lies  in  the  diificolty  of  ascertaining  the  rela- 
tive electrical  effect  produced  h;  the  a  and  j8  particles  compared 
with  those  emitted  from  radium  C. 

The  time  T  required  for  each  transition  product  of  radium  to  be 
half  transformed  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Transition 

Time  T  to  be 

products  of  raditun. 

half  transformed. 

Badiam 

about  1000  years. 

S 

Emanation 

4  days. 

s 

Eadium  A 

3  mins. 

1 

BadiumB 

21     " 

S 

Itaditun  C 

28     " 

S 

BadiumZ) 

about  1  year. 

S 

Eadiom  E 

about  10  years. 

s 

Experiments  with  Old  Radium, 

Since  the  substance  radium  D  is  produced  from  radium  at  a  con- 
stant rate,  the  amount  present  mixed  with  the  radium  will  increase 
with  its  age.  I  had  in  my  possession  a  small  quantity  of  my  first 
specimen  of  impure  radium  chloride,  kindly  presented  to  me  by 
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Professors  Elrter  and  Geitel  four  yeare  ago.  The  amount  of  ra- 
dium D  preeent  in  it  was  tested  in  the  following  way:  The  sub- 
stance was  dissolved  in  water  and  kept  continuously  boiling  for  a 
period  of  about  six  hours.  Under  these  conditions  the  emanation 
is  removed  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed  and  the  y3  rays  from  the 
radium,  due  to  the  product  radium  C,  practically  disappear.  A 
newly-prepared  specimen  of  radium  bromide  under  these  conditions 
retains  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  its  original  jS  radiation. 
The  old  radium,  however,  showed  (immediately  after  this  treat- 
ment) an  activity  measurefl  by  the  j8  rays  of  about  8  per  cent  of 
its  original  amount.  The  activity  could  not  be  reduced  any  lower 
by  further  boiling  or  aspiration  of  air  through  the  solution.  This 
residual  j8  ray  activity  was  due  to  the  product  radium  D  stored 
up  in  the  radium.  It  could  not  have  been  due  to  j8  rays  from 
radium  C,  since  there  was  a  distinct  difference  in  penetrating  power 
for  the  two  kinds  of  (9  rara.  The  fi  ray  activity  due  to  radium  P 
was  thus  about  9  per  cent  of  that  due  to  radium  C.  Disregarding 
the  diSerenees  in  the  absorption  of  the  /5  rays,  when  the  sotivity 
of  the  product  D  in  radium  reaches  a  maximum  value,  the  ^  ray 
activity  due  to  it  should  be  the  same  as  that  due  to  C.  Since  D  is 
half  transformed  in  40  years,  the  amount  preeent  in  the  radium 
after  four  years  should  be  about  7  per  cent  of  the  maximum  amount, 
i.  e.,  it  should  show  a  ^  ray  activity  of  about  7  per  cent  of  that  due 
to  radium  C.  The  observed  and  calculated  values  (7  and  9  per  cent 
respectively )  are  thus  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  The  amount 
of  p  rays  from  radium  D  present  in  pure  radium  bromide  about  one 
year  old  was  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  amount  of  radium  E  present  in  old  radium  was  measured  by 
observations  of  the  activity  imparted  to  a  bismuth  disc  left  for  sev- 
eral days  in  the  solution.  Radium  E  is  not  deposited  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  on  the  bismuth  from  a  water  solution  of  radium  bro- 
mide. If,  however,  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution, 
tiie  radium  E  is  readily  deposited  on  the  bismuth.  The  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  radium  solution  practically  effected  a  separa- 
tion of  radium  D  and  E  from  the  radium  proper;  for  the  latter  was 
precipitated  as  sulphate  and  the  products  D  and  E  remained  in  solu- 
tion. After  filtering,  the  solution  contained  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  products  D  and  E  and  very  little  radium. 

The  ratio  s  for  the  old  radium  was  found  to  be  about  twice  that 
p 
observed  for  radium  C,    This  result  is  in  agreement  with  the  deduc- 
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tions  made  in  the  calculations  of  the  periods  of  the  changes,  for  it 
can  be  theoretically  shown  that  the  amounts  of  D  and  E  in  the  ra- 
dium continue  to  be  approximately  proportional  to  one  another  after 
about  5  Teara*  production,  assuming  the  periods  of  the  changes  are 
1  and  40  years  respectively. 

The  amounts  of  radium  D  and  E  observed  in  the  old  radium  are 
thus  in  good  agreement  vrith  the  reenlte  deduced  from  other  data. 

Variation  of  the  Activity  of  Radium  with  Time. 

It  haB  long  been  known  that  the  activity  of  freshly  prepared 
radium  increases  at  first  with  the  time  and  reaches  a  maximum 
value  after  about  an  interval  of  one  month.  The  results,  already 
considered,  show  that  there  is  a  further  alow  increase  of  activity 
with  the  time.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  activity  is  measured 
by  the  a  or  ^  rays.  After  a  lapse  of  about  200  years,  the  amount  of 
the  products  radium  D  and  E  will  have  practically  reached  a  maxi- 
mum value.  The  same  number  of  atoms  of  each  of  the  products 
C  and  O  will  then  break  up  per  second.  If  each  atom  of  these 
products  in  disintegrating  throws  off  an  equal  number  (probably 
one)  of  j8  particles,  the  number  of  /3  particles  thrown  off  per  second 
will  be  twice  as  great  as  for  the  radium  a  few  months  old.  The 
number  will  increase  at  first  at  the  rate  of  about  2  per  cent  a  year. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  a  ray  activity.  Since,  how- 
ever, there  are  four  other  products  of  radium  beside  radium  itself 
which  expel  a  particles,  the  number  of  a  particles  emitted  from  old 
radium  will  not  be  more  than  25  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
from  radium  a  few  months  old.  The  activity  measured  by  the 
a  rays  will  thus  not  increase  more  than  25  per  cent  and  probably 
still  less  as  the  a  particles  from  radium  D  probably  produce  less 
ionization  than  the  a  particles  expelled  from  the  other  radium 
products.  It  is  probable  that  half  of  the  radium  itself  is  trans- 
formed in  about  1000  years'.  The  activity  of  radium  will  conse- 
quently rise  to  a  maximum  after  200  years  and  then  slowly  die  away 
with  the  time. 

Products  in  Pitchhlende. 

The  products  radium  D  and  E  must  he  present  in  pitchblende  in 
amounte  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  radium  present.and  should 
be  capable  of  separation  from  the  mineral  by  suitable  chemical 
methods.  The  radioactive  properties  of  these  substances,  if  ob- 
tained in  the  pure  state,  is  summarized  below. 
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Radium  D. 

The  product  immediately  after  separation  should  emit  only  fi 
(and  probably  r  )  rays-  The  fi  ray  activity  should  decay  to  half 
value  in  about  40  years.  In  consequence  of  the  change  of  D  into  E, 
the  latter  of  which  gives  out  a  rays,  the  a  ray  activity  will  increase 
for  a  few  years,  pass  through  a  maximum  and  then  decrease  with 
the  time  and  fall  to  half  value  in  about  40  years.  Since  the  rate  of 
change  of  D  is  about  25  times  as  fast  as  radium  itself,  the  activity 
on  separation,  measured  by  the  number  of  electrons  expelled  per 
second,  should  be  25  times  as  great  as  from  an  equal  weight  of 
radium.  The  «  ray  activity  produced  in  it  should  any  time  be 
capable  of  separatioo  by  adding  a  bismuth  plate  to  a  solution  of  the 
substance. 

Radium  E. 

The  substance  should  emit  only  a  rays  and  its  activity  should  fall 
to  half  value  in  about  one  year.  Since  its  rate  of  change  is  about 
1000  times  as  great  as  radium,  the  substance,  weight  for  weight, 
should  emit  about  1000  times  as  many  a  particles  as  freshly  pre- 
pared radium,  and  about  250  times  as  many  as  from  radium  about 
one  month  old.  The  activity  measured  by  the  electric  method  will 
probably  be  about  100  times  as  great  as  that  of  pure  radium. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  sub- 
stances radium  D  and  E  have  been  previously  separated  from  pitch- 
blende and  are  known  by  other  namss.  In  regard  to  radium  D, 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  has  been  previously  separated.  It 
is  possible  that  it  is  the  radioactive  constituent  present  in  the  radio- 
lead  of  Hoffman,  for  he  states  that  this  substance  emits  a  large 
amount  of  fi  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radio-lead,  prepared  by 
other  observers,  lost  its  ■activity  rapidly  with  the  time. 

In  regard  to  radium  B,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
radioactive  constituent  present  in  the  so-called  radio-tellurium  of 
Marckwald.''  It  will  be  recalled  that  Marckwald  obtained  a  de- 
posit of  radioactive  matter  on  a  bismuth  plate  introduced  into  a 
solution  of  pitchblende.  This  active  bismuth  gave  out  only  a  rays. 
The  active  matter  was  associated  with  tellurium  and  was  in  conrt- 
quence  called  radio-tellurium.  In  later  observations  Marckwald  haa 
shown  that  ■  tellurium  is  merely  an  impurity  and  has  devised  a 
method  of  concentrating  the  radioactive  matter. 

7.  Bericht«  i.  DeutKhen  Chem.  Gea.,  p.  2ZS6,  1802. 
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The  radioactive  conBtituent  in  radio-tellurium  and  radium  E 
are  very  analogous  in  chemical  and  radioactive  propertiee,  for  both 
emit  a  rays  and  both  are  deposited  on  a  bismuth  plate  introduced 
into  the  active  solution.  In  addition,  I  have  found  that  the  «  rays 
from  the  two  substances  are  identical  in  their  povei  of  penetration 
through  aluminum.  The  tadio-tellurium  was  obtained  from  Dr. 
Sthamer  of  Hamburg  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film  of  the  active  mat- 
ter deposited  on  the  surface  of  a  polished  bismuth  plate.  I  was 
unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
rays  from  radium  E  and  radio-tellurium  although  the  intensity  of 
the  radiation  was  reduced  to  a  few  per  cent  by  aluminum  screens. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  a  rays  from  most  of  the  radioactive 
products  differ  in  penetrating  power  and  the  identity  of  the  a  rays 
of  radium  E  and  radio-tellurium  in  this  respect  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  radioactive  matter  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
agreement  of  the  absorption  of  the  raya,  together  with  the  similarity 
of  its  radiations  and  chemical  behavior,  affords  very  strong  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  products.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  activity  of  the  radio-tellurium  must  decay  to  half  value  in 
about  one  year. 

It  is  natural  here  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  product 
radium  E  is  also  identical  with  the  polonium  discovered  by  Mme. 
Curie.  Each  acting  constituent  attaches  itself  to  bismuth  and 
emits  only  a  rays.  The  test  of  penetrating  power  of  the  rays  cannot 
be  applied  since  the  polonium,  as  commercially  sold,  is  usually 
mixed  vrith  bismuth  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Marckwald's  radio- 
tellurium,  deposited  in  a  thin  film  on  the  surface.  The  activity  ob- 
served at  the  surface  is  thus  due  to  a  rays,  which  have  already 
decreased  in  penetrating  power  due  to  their  passage  through  differ- 
ent thicknesses  of  bismuth.  The  a  rays  from  polonium,  in  con- 
sequence, appear  to  be  more  readily  absorbed  than  those  from  ra- 
dium E  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  difference  observed  may  be 
due  entirely  to  the  different  experimental  conditions  in  the  two 
cases.  Mme.  Curie  states  that  the  activity  of  polonium  decays 
slowly  with  the  time,  and  mentions  that  one  specimen  lost  half  its 
activity  in  11  months.  The  rate  of  decay  of  activity  is  about  the 
same  as  that  deduced  from  the  product  radium  E.  Mme.  Curie,  in 
addition,  observed  that  an  active  product  could  be  separated  from 
radium  itself  by  precipitating  bismuth  added  to  the  radium  solu- 
tion.   Thie  active  matter  present  with  the  bismuth  could  be  con- 
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centrated  in  exactly  the  same  way  aa  vaa  employed  for  the  polonium 
obtained  directly  from  a  solution  of  pitchblende.  Oieeel  long  ago 
obaerred  that  bismuth  was  made  active  when  placed  in  a  radium 
solution  and  considered  that  polonium  was  in  reality  "  induced  his- 
muth."  The  product  removed  on  the  bismnth  must  in  both  cases 
have  been  radium  E,  so  that  we  have  here  direct  evidence  that  polo- 
nium and  radium  E  exhibit  similar  chemical  propertiea. 

In  the  original  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  polo- 
nium, Mme.  Curie  states  that  the  active  matter  could  be  concen- 
trated to  some  extent  by  heating  the  active  sulphide  in  a  vacuum. 
The  active  sulphide  was  more  volatile  than  the  bismuth  and  waa  de- 
posited on  portions  of  the  glass  tube  between  300  deg,  C.  and  350 
deg.  C.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  shown  that  radium  E  deposited 
on  a  platinum  plate  ie  not  appreciably  volatile  until  a  temperature 
of  nearly  1000  deg.  C.  It  is  intended  to  examine  this  point  still 
further  in  order  to  see  if  this  difference  of  behavior  is  only  apparent 
or  real. 

The  experimenta  as  a  whole  are,  I  think,  best  explained  on  the 
view  that  polonium  and  radio-tellurium  both  contain  the  same  radio- 
active constituent  which  is  the  fifth  disintegration  product  of  ra- 
dium. The  most  definite  method  of  settling  the  matter  is  to  com- 
pare the  dates  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  the  three  active  substances, 
and  experiments  of  this  character  are  already  in  progress. 

It  would  be  of  scientific  value  to  isolate  the  product  radium  D 
from  pitchblende,  for,  in  many  respects,  it  would  be  as  useful  scien- 
tifically as  radium  itself.  Its  activity  in  the  pure  state  measured 
by  the  ^  rays  would  be  about  35  times  that  of  radium,  and  the  rate 
of  change  of  its  activity  ie  sufficiently  slow  to  be  negligible  in  most 
experiments. 

Ezperimente  are  in  progress  to  see  if  a  simple  method  can  be 
found  for  separation  of  radium  D  from  pitchblende.* 

8.  Mr.  B.  Boltwood,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  very  kindlj  forwarded  me  a 
few  da^B  ago  a  ipecimen  of  radioactive  lead  which  he  had  separated  from 
pitchblende  four  months  before.  This  lead  gave  out  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  j9  compared  with  a  rays,  and  the  total  amount  of  fl  rays 
from  it  waa  about  the  same  as  that  given  out  by  the  uranium  present 
in  the  pitchblende  from  which  it  was  separated.  In  dissolving  the  lead 
some  of  the  a-ray  activity  was  removed  on  a  bismuth  plate.  I 'think  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  lead  contains  the  product  radium  D.  These  re- 
sults suggest  that  Hoffmann,  whose  earlier  work  on  radio-lead  was  the 
subject  of  much  criticism,  was  probably  right  in  believing  that  he  had 
separated  a  new  radioactiFe  constituent  with  the  lead,  Uie  activity  ol 
which  did  not  decay  with  the  time. 
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DiBCcsBion. 

DooTOB  Barcboit:  Speaking  rkther  as  m,  chemist  thaji  &b  b  phyHieieit, 
I  muBt  expreM  my  jo;  at  learning  that  these  different  thlngi,  radio- 
telleniuin,  radio-biamuth,  polonium,  etc.,  are  a)l  being  brought  together 
under  oxui  head.  At  one  time  we  were  confronted  with  the  unfortunate 
prospect  that  all  our  known  elements  might  appear  in  duplicate,  one 
series  being  radio-active  and  the  other  the  elements  as  we  now  know  them. 
Mr.  Rutherford  ba«  freed  us  from  this  nightmare,  and  the  chemists  are 
dulf  grateful.     No  doubt  some  one  else  will  speak  for  the  physicists. 

Docmn  Thomas:  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  flnding  a  proceos  of  hastening  this  dec«y  of  radium  so  that  we  need  not- 
wait  for  generatiMU  to  study  these  forces. 

PBOrusOB  Rdthkbtord:  Unfortunately,  radium  does  not  want  tc  be 
hurried  up.  It  prefers  to  lead  a  comparatively  quiet  life.  There  Is  one 
{mint  I  have  omitted  to  add  in  this  connection.  Curie  and  Dance  have 
shown  that  the  product  rCdium  C  which  emits  u,  ^  and  ^  rays,  breaks  up 
a^nt  20  per  cent  faster  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  but  at  a 
•till  higher  temperature  returns  to  the  original  rate.  As  to  the  other 
produota,  there  is,  so  far,  no  evidence  that  their  rate  of  change  is  either 
hastened  or  retarded  by  temperature. 

Chaibmui  Websteb:  It  is  certainly  of  great  advantage  to  have  com> 
munications  of  this  sort  "  hot  off  the  bat,"  so  to  speak.  We  ara 
very  much  indebted  to  Profeasor  Rutherford  for  this  very  important 
omnmuuication. 

lliere  is  only  one  more  paper,  of  which  the  author  is  present.  I  r^ret 
Tery  much  that  he  is  present,  as  it  predicts  a  very  great  drop  of  interest 
from  these  we  have  been  having.  It  is  a  paper  of  a  mathematical  nature 
which  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with.  I  recommend  all  thoee  who  have 
anything  better  to  do  to  go  out  now.  I  will  ask  Professor  Nichols  to  take 
the  diair. 

Profeasor  Nichols,  as  chairman,  requested  frofeaagx  Webster  to  read  his 
pspcrraferred  tdk 
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BY  PROP.  A.  0.  WEBSTER,  Dehgate  and  Pretidmt  of  the  Amwiean 
Phgiicat  Boeiety. 


Without  doubt  the  chief  advances  made  in  phyBlcs  during  the 
nineteenth  century  were  in  connection  with  the  conBerration  of  en- 
ergy and  the  luminiferoos  ether.  The  nature  of  the  ether  for  a  long 
time  presented  difficulties,  which  were  experienced  in  the  theory  of 
light,  until  the  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  Maxwell  of  making  the 
same  ether  tranamit  electric  and  magnetic  actions,  thus  leading  him 
eventually  to  regard  light  aa  an  electromagnetic  phenomenon.  Max- 
well's theory  of  light  haa  now  apparently  gained  the  victory  over 
all  its  rivals,  and  we  may  consider  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the 
ether  to  be  suitably  established,  and  the  laws  of  both  optica  and 
electricity  to  be  thoroughly  explained.  In  so  far  as  relates  to  bodies 
at  rest.  When  we  come  to  the  case  of  bodies  in  motion,  however, 
the  case  is  by  no  means  as  simple.  Maxwell  did  not  explicitly  work 
out  the  adaptation  of  his  theory  to  media  in  motion,  but  this  was 
done  by  Hertz  in  what  seemed  at  the  time  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Unfortunately  the  theory  as  left  by  Hertz  fails  to  explain 
a  number  of  phenomena  of  such  importance  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  satisfaotory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  physicists  is  that  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  ether  and  matter,  and  of  the  various  aspects  of  this 
question  one  of  the  leading  ones  is  the  question  whether  the  ether 
is  carried  along  with  matter  in  its  motion,  or  whether  the  matter 
flown  through  the  ether,  which  freely  penetrates  it.  Since  the  death 
of  Hertz  this  question  has  been  treated  by  numerous  writers,  of 
whom  unquestionably  the  most  fruitful  has  been  Frof.  H.  A. 
Lorentz  of  Leiden.  Professor  Lorentz  has  presented  a  theory  that 
overcomes  many  of  the  difficulties  found  In  the  theory  of  Hertz,  and 
also  adapts  itself  with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  electrons,  which  have  now  become  of  such  absorbing 
interest.  I  have,  therefore,  considered  that  in  presenting  a  paper 
to  this  body  I  could  not  do  better,  especially  since  to  my  knowledge 
[808] 
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DO  accotmt  of  Lorentz'B  theory  has  appeared  in  English,  than  to 
give  an  account  of  the  eaaentialB  of  Lorentz's  theory  in  as  compact 
a  form  as  possible.  The  mathematics  of  Lorentz'B  work  is  so  com- 
plicated SB  to  cause  it  to  be  rather  difficult  reading,  which  I  hope 
I  maj  somewhat  facilitate  by  this  exposition.  I  have  obtained  my 
information  from  Lor^tz's  papers,  "La  Th^orie  Electromagn^tique 
de  Maxwell  et  son  application  aux  Corps  Mouvants,"  ArcMvM  Nier- 
kmdaises.  1898,  pp.  363-553,  "Versuch  einer  Theorie  der  Eleo- 
trisehen  und  Optischen  Eischeinungen  in  bewegten  Koerpem," 
Leiden,  1895,  and  to  his  article  in  the  "  Encyclopodie  der  Mathe- 
mathischen  Wissenschaften,"  Bd.  Y.-S,  which  has  recently  appeared, 
also  to  an  article  by  Li^nard,  in  vols,  14  and  16  of  VSclairage  Slec- 
trique.  I  shall  make  use.  as  does  Lorentz,  of  the  notation  of  vector 
analysis,  bnt  ehall  use  heavy  Roman  letters,  as  recommended  by 
Heaviside,  instead  of  his  German  letters  for  vectors.  The  compo- 
nent of  a  vector  in  any  direction  is  denoted  by  a  sufGx  denoting  the 
direction.  The  scalar  product  of  two  vectors  is  denoted  by  (  ), 
the  vector  product  by  [  ].  We  shall  use  the  following  definitions 
and  formal: 
Scalar  product, 

1).    (AB)  E  A^S,+AjSj+A,B,~(BA,) 
Vector  product, 

a).     [AS]mAjS,  —  A,B,,  A,S,—  AiB,,A^B, 
—  B,4„— _[BA]. 

8).    (A[BO])  -  (B[OA])  -  {0[AB])  ~\A,A,A.\ 


4).    [A[BO]]-B(OA)-0{AB). 

Gradient, 

5).     V«.=  gr.dy-g,^,^ 

Derivation  of  vector  by  scalar, 

<A      «J,   iA^  6A, 
•'■      «  =    «<  '    61  '    6f 

Divergence, 


I  <7.  0,  C 
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Curl, 

.,  ,  ,       6A,       6A,   M.       SA.    SA,       >A, 

8).    c„lA.^_^,^-^,^_-^ 

Derivative  in  directioii  A, 

10).    diT  [AB]  =  (B  ourl  A)  —  (A  curl  B). 

n).    €iiirl[AB]  =  AdiTB— .Bdiv  A— (A7)B+  (Bv)A. 

12).    carl' A  =  oarl  ioTxA  At  =  grad.  div  A —  A  A. 

Id  this  notation  the  equations  of  Maxwell  for  the  free  ether  are 

"e   St 

"«    tf(.  e      • 

where  H  denotes  the  magnetic  field,  D  the  electric  displacement, 
such  that  . 

18).    diTH  =  0. 

14).  divD  =  A 
(}  b<?ing  the  electric  volnme  density.  Electric  quantities  are  meaa- 
nred  in  the  electrostatic,  magnetic  in  the  magnetic  units,  and  o  is 
the  ratio  of  the  unite.  By  taking  the  curl  or  time  derivative  of 
either  of  equations'  ^ )  or  B),  making  nae  of  the  other,  and  of  13), 
we  obtain  the  equations  of  propagation, 

16).    il>—  ^D=0,         iB_-^6  — 0 

which  shows  wave  propagation  with  velocity  c 

The  fundamental  hypothesis  of  Heri;z  is  that  a  medium  in  mo- 
tion carries  the  ether  with  it,  that  is,  the  lines  of  force  are  carried 
by  the  medium.  Consequently  the  time  vatiatioos  on  the  right  in 
A),  B)  are  due  not  only  to  the  change  of  the  field  at  a  particular 
point  with  the  time,  but  also  to  the  changing  field  brought  with  the 
moving  substance  from  elsewhere  to  the  point  in  question.  By  con- 
sidering the  motion  of  a  circuit  moving  with  the  matter,  Hertz 
finds  that  the  right-hand  member  of  ^)  is  to  be  replaced  by 

16).      -vj  +  wdiv  D  -I-  end  [I>w] 

where  w  is  the  velocity  of  the  medium,  and  similarly  in  equation 
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S),  Of  these  three  parte  of  the  total  current  causing  the  curl  of 
the  magnetic  field,  the  first  being  the  time  rate  of  increase  of  the 
electric  displacement  at  a  fixed  point  is  the  displacement  curr^it 
of  Maxwell.  The  existence  of  this  is  proved  by  the  propagation  of 
waves.  The  second  term,  wdivI>=)OW,  being  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  density  of  electricity  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the 
matter  carrying  it,  is  the  convection-current,  whose  existence  was 
made  evident  by  the  experiments  of  Bowland  and  his  successors. 
The  third  term,  which  is  manifested  when  a  dielectric  is  raoTed 
through  an  electric  field,  causing  a  magnetic  field  [Dw]  was  shown 
to  exist,  at  least  qualitatively,  by  an  experiment  of  Rontgen,  in 
which  a  dielectric  disc  was  rotated  between  the  plates  of  a  con- 
denser. We  shall,  therefore,  call  the  term  curl  [Dw]  the  Bbntgeo 
current,  the  three  terms  being  then  the  Maxwell,  Rowland,  and 
Bontgen  currents. 

In  the  equation  B)  the  term  curl  [Bw]  causing  an  electric  fieid 
[wB]  is  the  familiar  electromotive  force  in  a  moving  conductor, 
and  has  just  been  demonstrated  to  exist  in  a  dielectric  by  an  experi- 
ment of  H.  A.  Wilson  pei formed  in  the  laboratory  of  J.  J.  Thomson, 
By  it  are  also  explained  the  phencmeoa  of  unipolar  induction. 

If  a  vector  P  becomes  discontinuous  at  a  certain  surface  its  curl 
becomes  infinite  in  such  a  way  that  the  limit  of  the  product  of  the 
cnrl  by  the  thickness  «  of  the  layer  of  discontinuity  is  equal  to  the 
tangential  discontinuity,  that  is  if  N  is  the  unit  normal  from  the 
side  1  to  the  side  2, 

Lira  (e  curl  P)  —  [N(P,  —  F, )] 

(=0 

Consequently  in  the  rotating  disc  putting  P  =  [Cw],  the  Rontgen 
current  is  coniiaed  to  the  plane  surfaces,  and  is  opposite  to  the  mo- 
tion of  rotation.  If  the  condenser  rotates  bodily,  so  that  the  plates 
carry  their  charges,  the  Rowland  current  and  the  Rontgen  current 
are  equal  and  opposite,  and  we  shonld  expect  no  magnetic  effect. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  experiments  of  Eichenwald,  who  observed 
such  a  magnetic  effect.  These  experiments  are  not,  therefore,  ex- 
plained by  Hertz's  theory.  Inasmuch  as  the  primary  supposition  is 
that  the  field  is  carried  by  the  moving  substance,  waves  are  carried 
with  the  velocity  of  the  medium,  and  the  phenomenon  of  aberratioD, 
together  with  the  partial  carrying  of  the  waves  with  the  coefficient  of 
Fresnel,  as  evidenced  by  the  experiments  of  Fizeau  and  Michelson, 
are  not  explained. 
The  production  of  the  mechanical  forces  due  to  electric  and  mag- 
VoL.  1  —  20 
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netic  actions  wae  explained  by  Maxwell  by  means  of  Btressee  in  the 
ether,  and  the  valuee  of  theae  atresses  were  aucceaafuUy  calculated 
in  the  caee  of  static  fields,  that  is,  those  independent  of  the  time. 
In  the  case  of  varying  fields,  however,  it  was  shown  by  Helmholtz 
in  bis  last  paper  that  the  resultant  of  the  Maxwell  stresses  on  a 
finite  portion  of  the  ether  would  not  vanish,  but  would  tend  to  set 
the  ether  in  motion.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  the 
theory  of  Maxwell  from  which  the  theory  of  Lorentz  is  entirely  free. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  Ixirentz's  theory  is  that  all  electrification 
is  composed  of  charges  carried  by  small  bodies,  or  electrons,  which 
are  indeetmctible,  and  that  all  matter  is  constructed  of  aggrega- 
tions of  electrons,  which  move  freely  through  the  ether,  without 
disturbing  it  in  the  slightest.  Thus  the  only  mechanical  forces  are 
the  actions  of  the  ether  on  the  electrons,  and  where  there  are  no 
electrons,  as  in  the  free  ether,  there  is  no  force.  Polanzation  of 
dielectrics  is  due  to  displacement  of  the  electrons  from  their  normal 
positions,  as  in  the  old  theory  of  Poisson  and  Mossotti ;  conduction 
currents  are  due  to  the  streaming  motion  of  the  electrons  in  the  con- 
ductor; during  electric  waves  in  a  dielectric  the  electrons  vibrate, 
and  nuignetism  is  due  to  motion  of  rotation  of  electrons  in  the  man- 
ner of  Ampere's  elementary  currents.  Thus  Lorentz  goes  back  in  a 
measure  to  pre-Maxwellian  ideas,  but  the  importance  of  the  ether 
is  not  diminished  in  the  slightest,  contrary  to  sometimes  expressed 
opinions.  On  the  contrary,  the  ether  is  still  the  seat  of  the  energy, 
and  transmits  the  actions  between  the  electrons. 

We  will  immediately  write  down  the  equations  for  moving  bodies, 
all  our  vectors  still  denoting  the  state  of  the  ether.  Since  the  elec- 
trification is  not  destroyed  we  have,  if  V  denotes  the  veloci^  of  the 
medium,  the  equation  of  continuity  as  in  hydrodynamics, 

St  ' 

The  total  current  is  considered  to  be  the  displacement  current,  rep- 
resenting the  effect  of  the  ether,S,.  and  the  convection  current,/)v, 
representing  the  effect  of  the  matter.  Instead  of  equation  A)  we 
have,  therefore, 

^•)ourIH  — J-]i)-|-pT[ 

while  the  equation  B)  remains  the  same. 

£')    onrlD— —  ^ft. 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Bontgen  current  is  abeentj  that  being 
dne  to  Hertz's  bypotheaiB  of  the  dragging  of  the  ether. 

For  the  force  oa  an  electron  we  have  two  parts.  Beferring  to 
unit  Totnnie  we  have  first  the  ordinary  electric  force,  pD,  while  eec- 
ondljr  we  have  the  force  due  to  the  motion  in  the  magnetic  field. 
Since  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  is  urged  across  the  field  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  moving  electrons  composing  it  are  like- 
wise.    Consequently  Lorentz  assumes  a  second  term  in  the  force 

haying  the  value,  -  [vH],  so  that  for  unit  of  electricity  per  unit 
volume 

18).    P-D  +  i[vH]. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  equations  of  propagation  we  proceed  as 
before,  differentiating  equation  A')  by  the  time,  and  substituting 
for  curl  H  its  value  derived  from  taking  the  cnrl  of  equation  ff. 

Ifl).    curl  H_iJD-|-^(pv)[— aonrl'D  — cJaD 

—  grad  div  D  [. 
Thus  we  obtain, 

80).      iD— -ib  — gradp-|--^^(pv). 
Proceeding  in  the  converse  manner,  and  with  div  H^  0, 

ai).    oorli)  — H— «onrl*H — ourl(pT)  — —  cAH 

—  ourl  pT. 
giving  the  other  equation, 

88).    aH  — -^-H— —  iouri  (/)v). 

The  equations  of  Maxwell  have  here  been  shown  without  the  in- 
troduction of  the  scalar  or  vecto-potentials.  Since  div  H  =:  0  we 
may  put 

S3).    H— oorl  A, 
which  is  the  definition  of  the  vector  potential,  and  when  we  have  the 
static  case,  the  time  derivatives  vanishing,  B)  gives 

34).    ourl  D  »•  0, 
which  is  the  condition  that  D  has  a  scalar  potential, 
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36).  D  1—  —  gnd  <p. 
Since  this  equation  does  not  hold  -when  the  fields  vary,  Herti  and 
Heaviside  preferred  not  to  introduce  the  potentials,  but  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  fields,  as  we  have  done.  Beoently,  however,  it  has 
been  shown  by  Li^nard  and  Wiechert  that  we  may  etill  conTeniently 
use  both  potentials.    Introducing  23)  into  A'  and  B', 

36).     -[i)   +fT[=onrl' A=gr»d  div  A — aA, 

37).     ourlI>=  —  -oorlA, 
and  since  from  the  latter, 
28).     ourl  J  D  +   -  A  [  —  0, 

a«).    D  +  -  A  — .  —  grad  <p. 

Differentiating  by  the  time, 

SO).    b  =  ~-A<icgrad^ 
Introducing  this  into  S6), 

81).     _-  -j-  A  +  grad  ^  —  pv  i=grtd  div  A —  A  A 
Taking  divergence  of  29) 

88).    y -I divA=— — A  ip. 

Now  a  vector  is  determined  by  its  divergence  and  cnrl  conjointly. 
We  have  only  the  curl  of  A  already  given  by  23);  accordingly  let 
OB  put, 

88).    div  A  =  — -9> 

which  reduces  32)  and  31)  to 

34).     A9)_^9— p 

86).       aA  — 3A=  — ^i>T. 

Accordingly  the  potentials  9>,  A  are  propagated  according  to  the 
same  laws  as  D,  H,  which  may  be  found  from  them  by  the  equatioM 

38).    D  =  — grad9>— -A, 
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S3).    H  — cnrlA, 
which  -were  in  fact  given  by  Maxwell.     From  these  equations  and 
34),  35),  may  in  fact  be  deduced  30)  and  28),  as  follows: 

H  —  curlA— c>  joorl  a  A-\ — oorl(p  v)i 
=  <^  iH+conrl  (pr), 
A  D  =  —  grid  A  ^—  -  A  A 
ud  by  89) 

A  I>  ^  grad  p  H —  g^*^  div  A  —  -  A  A 
so  that  by  36) 

AD=i]l)+|-^(pT)[  +  gnrfA 
The  equation 
8«).     Af— 4-f=« 
was  thoroughly  investigated  by  Lorentz  in  his  paper  of  1892,  and 
also  by  Beltrami  a  few  months  earlier  (Sull's  espressione  analitica 
del  principio  di  Huygens.    Atti  dei  Lincei,  Ser.  V,  Vol,  I,  6  Marzo, 
1893).    The  result  is  that  at  a  point  x,  y,  z,  from  which  the  dis- 
tance to  the  point  of  integration  is  r  and  within  a  closed  surface  8, 

■")•  *—Wfh''\'" 

i£l     w,iALj.i,j,,ii!:u« 

where  the  brackets  |  t  denote  that  the  value  of  the  quantity  is 
taken  not  for  the  time  I  in  question,  but  for  the  various  times 
t — r/r.  If  the  surface  is  removed  to  infinity  the  surface  integrals 
vanish.    Accordingly  we  have  for  the  potentials. 


+fJ/[H^I-i^(L^+it^l 


These  solutions  show  that  both  the  scalar  and  vector  potentials 
are  propagated  from  electrons,  and  from  moving  electrons  respec- 
tively, with  the  velocity  c  Accordingly  the  quantities  9>,  A  are 
called  the  retarded  potentials.  The  foregoing  equations  constitute 
the  main  basis  of  Lorentz's  theory. 
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Let  ne  now  consider  the  work  done  by  the  electric  forces  acting  on 
the  charged  matter.    The  rate  of  doing  work  is 

40).     P  —fffCP^)  P^^  ='ffj^-f^'^  *''•  ^"^"^  (t[vH]) 
=  o)  and  replacing  pv  by  its  value  from  A'), 
41).    P-.CCJ(Jf{eearm  —  ii\)dr. 

Replacing  D  cnrl  H  by  its  value  by  10),  and  using  the  divergence 
theorem, 

48).     i*— J'JJ^c(H  curl  D  +  div  [HD])  —  (DD)  \dT. 

cJJ[DH]„(i  S  —fffcDt  +  HH)  dr. 

This  is  Poynting's  theorem,  and  says  that  if 
43).    S  — c[DH] 

is  the  amount  of  energy  proceeding  through  iinit  of  surface  per 
unit  of  time,  and  the  energy  of  the  field  is 

")■    Vr-\JfJ(D-  +  W)Jr. 

then 

expresses  the  fact  that  the  energy  flowing  into  any  surface  goes  to 
doing  work  on  the  electrified  matter  within  and  storing  of  energy 
in  the  ether. 
The  mechanical  force  on  any  portion  of  matter  is 

-  JJJ|D  div  D  +  i  [(o  ourl  S^i>)  H](iJr. 
Of  tkis  the  X-component  is 

4»).     S  -fff{  Ox  iii»  D  +  [onrl  H.  H],  _  ^-[DH]  [ir. 
and  integrating  the  first  term  by  parts, 
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Eepladng  ■  ■    .'■  and    .  '  by  their  valnea  from 

\Sx  "~   dy  }~'  c^'   Sz   ~    6x   """c  ^* 
ve  obtain 

").    S.//  D.  D.  d5///|D.l^  +  D,  (1  H, 


-//(' 


h//h.i 


D.D.+  H.H.)<i«-f  ^{H>  +  D't(»l- 

The  first  two  terms  give  the  streasea  given  by  Maxwell,  bnt  there 
remains  the  last  term  which  is  the  X-component  of  the  force 

If  the  ether  is  free  from  electrons,  the  force  vaniBhes,  that  is  the 
force  due  to  the  ether-stresses  is  just  counterbalanced  by  the  force 

f'.  We  accordingly  see  how,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Maxwell-Hertz 
eory,  representing  the  force  only  by  the  stresses,  leaves  a  resultant 
force  on  the  free  ether,  as  soon  as  the  Foynting  radiant  vector  8 
varies  with  the  time. 

If  now  we  remove  the  bounding  surfaces  to  infinity,  we  .have  for 
the  force  on  the  electrified  matter  only  the  force  50).  This  repre- 
sents the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  matter,  so  that  if  we 


«1).    M-iJ/Jsrfr 


the  electromagnetic  momentum  of  the  space  in  question,  we  find 
that  the  momentum  of  the  matter  together  witii  M  is  subject  to 
conservation.    We  may  accordingly  express  the  result  in  the  words 
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of  Poincar^  (La  Throne  de  Lorentz  et  le  Friacipe  de  Inaction, 
LoreDtz,  Livre  JnbiUire,  p.  S56),  "We  may  regard  the  electro- 


space  according  to  the  laws  of  Poyntiag.  Only  we  must  admit  that 
the  fluid  is  not  indestructible  and  that  in  the  unit  of  time  the  quan- 
tity f  I  J  (B-  (iv)dT  is  destroyed  (or  created  if  this  expression 
is  negative)."  Then  the  momentum  of  this  fluid  is  represented  for 
each  unit  of  volume  by  the  expression  S/c*)  and  wherever  the 
energy  stream  is  increasing,  it  pushes  back  on  the  matter.  As,  how- 
ever, the  matter  does  not  push  back  against  the  ether,  the  principle 
of  equality  of  action  and  reaction  is  violated.  This  is,  however,  not 
an  objection,  as  the  ether  is  supposed  immovable,  so  that  to  speak  of 
forces  on  it  is  unnecessary.  In  fact  as  soon  as  forces  are  propagated 
with  a  finite  velocity  we  cannot  expect  the  forces  acting  between 
two  bodies  to  be  equal  and  opposite  st  the  same  time,  as  long  as  we 
have  a  variable  state. 

We  come  now  to  the  equations  for  bodies  in  motion.  Lorentz 
considers  only  a  body  moving  with  a  constant  translation  p,to  which 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates  are  rigidly  attached.  If  we  call  the  co-ordi- 
nates with  respect  to  the  moving  axes  i*,  ^,  %',  we  have 

68).    y— y'+p,(. 
«=z'+p.*, 
so  that  evidently 

^ *_    *__*_*._*. 

Sx  ~  ffi"  dy  ■"  Sy"  Sz  ""  Sz 
Also  if  the  sign  d  denotes  differentiation  as  we  follow  a  particular 
material  point,  we  have  (as  in  fluid  motion) 

disss 

HO  that  we  may  now  leave  oCF  distinguishing  marks  from  the  co-ordi- 
nates and  use  the  symbol  S  instead  of  d.    Thus  the  only  changes  in 

our  equations  are  to  be  the  substitution  of^—  (p7)for  the  deriva- 
tive in  t.  Using  equation  11),  since,  on  account  of  the  constancy 
of  p 

div  p  •-•  0,  and  mnoe  div  H  ^  0,  eqnation  ^  beoomea 
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H).    _eariD-i]^-(pv)H[-lj^  +  oarI[pH][ 

64).    oiirl|D  +  ^[pH][=— ^H. 
If  we  BOW  use  the  letter  T  for  the  relative  velocity,  A')  becomes 

55).     »,lH-!-j^-(57)D  +  Wp  +  ^)[-;-j^ 
+  oiirl  [pD]  — pdivD  +  p(p  +  T)f 

66).     OBrlJH  — i^[pD][— ^jb+jovj. 
Introducing  the  new  vectors 

67).     D'— D+^[pH], 

68).    H-— H— j[pD], 

we  thus  obtain 
58).    curl  D'—  —  -H 

60).     oorl  H'— ^  -lb  +  pv\ 

which  contain  on  the  left  the  Bame  functions  of  the  vectors  D',  H', 
that  the  equations  J )  B)  for  fixed  axes  did  of  D,H-  On  the  right 
■we  have,  however,  the  old  vectors  D,  H^but  the  relative  velocity, v. 
In  order  to  free  the  equations  59),  60)  from  the  vectors  D,  H, 
Lorentz  introduces  a  new  variable  i'  called  the  local  time,  defined  as 

61).    C— (— ^(p.i  +  p,y  +  p.2). 

Thus  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion  have  the 
same  local  time,  and  the  difference  in  local  time  between  two  such 
planes  is  the  fraction  p/c  of  the  time  that  it  would  take  a  disturb- 
ance to  travel  from  one  plane  to  the  other.  The  quantity  p/c  will 
be  considered  so  small  that  its  square  may  be  neglected.  Thua  in 
the  quantities. 


«8).    l-[pDl-?-[pD]+i[p[pH]], 
")■    J-lpHO-^-LpH]— |-[p[pD]], 
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in  tbe  last  term  we  have  negligible  quantities,  ao  that  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  we  write  [pD]  or  [pD'],  [pH]  or  [pH'l  lo 
clianging  the  variables  from  z,  y,  z,  t  to  x,  y,  z,  f,  we  evidently  have 

where  the  accent  denotes  differentiation  under  the  latter  circnm- 
fltances.  Accordingly  for  any  .vector  F  (p  being  constant,  passing 
under  the  diSerentiations) 

«6).    oarl  F  =  <jarrF  —  TipCpI']. 

Applying  this  to  D',  H',  S9)  and  60)  beoome 

_^Ar.r,.i 1«H 


•')•    «""H'->,4[pH']-ii^  +  ,.rf 


and  dropping  the  accents  in  the  vector  products,  as  above,  we  hava 
finally 

JJOonrlD' '-^ 

Thus  the  new  vectors  D',  H'  satisfy  in  terms  of  the  local  time,  and 
the  relative  coM)rdinate6  x,  y,  z,  with  respect  to  the  moving  axes, 
equations  of  precisely  the  same  form  ae  the  equations  X),  B),  which 
are  satiafied  in  terms  of  the  absolute  time  and  the  absolute  co-ordi- 
nates X,  y,  z,  by  the  field  vectors,  D,  H>  in  a  system  at  rest.  From 
this  result  we  have  Lorentz's  Principle  of  Corresponding  States: 
If  in  a  system  of  bodies  at  rest  we  know  a  possible  state  in  which 
Dxt  D„  D. ,  Hx,  H7 ,  H, ,  are  certain  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  t,  then  in 
the  same  system  moving  with  a  velocity  p  another  state  is  possible 
in  which  D,'iDt',  D,',  Hi',  H,'.  H, ',  are  the  same  functions  of 
X,  y,  z,f.  As  an  example  let  us  consider  wave  motion  in  which  the 
various  quantities  are  periodic  functions  of 

^ 

where  b^,  ^,  ^ ,  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  ware-plane  in  a 
fixed  system.  In  the  corresponding  state  in  the  moving  system  ve 
have  the  same  functions  of 


( — '■ 


f— - 
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Beplacing  the  relative  co-ordinatee  x,  y,  z,  by  their  ?alues  in  terms 
of  absolute  co-ordinates  x,  y,  i,  by  the  equations 

y-r— p,( 
z  — Z  — p.  ( 

■we  find  a  change  of  period,  giving  ns  Doppler'a  principle.  Further- 
more, without  passing  to  abeolute  co-ordinates,  we  find  for  tiie  di- 
rection cosines  of  the  wave-nonnal  in  the  moving  Bystem, 

and  if  the  propagation  is  in  the  pure  ether,  so  that  W  =  c^ 
V:V:V-(».+fe):(»,+^):(*.+^). 

from  which  may  be  derived 

,.:^:^_(V-^):(V-^):(V-^). 

Thus  we  have  the  explanation  of  aberration,  in  that  the  light  ap- 
parently comes  in  a  direction  obtained  by  compounding  the  reversed 
velocity  of  the  earth  with  that  of  the  light 
Finally  if  we  put  in  the  case  of  ponderable  matter 

'^+^-W"  W-+T~#""  W^-^-W- 
w"  is  the  velocity  of  the  waves  in  the  body,  and  we  find 

or  Tr=ir_p.  (^)! 

Bepladng  c/w  by  ;*,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  body,  we  find 


W'= 


P5. 


which  gives  us  Fresnel's  coefficient  of  entraimnent  of  the  waves. 
Now  since  W  is  the  velocity  relative  to  the  moving  medium,  the 
absolute  velocity  is  found  by  adding  to  this  pai  the  velocity  of  the 
medium  in  the  direction  of  the  wave-normal.    We  thus  obtain 

giving  us  Fiesnel'a  assumed  coefficient  of  entrainment 
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I  have  thus  given  a  summary  expoEltion  of  the  principal  points 
in  Lorentz'B  theory,  and  shown  hovr  it  sncceedE  where  Hertz's  does 
not.  It  should  be  added  in  conclusion,  that  in  dielectrics,  the  elec- 
tric displacement  D  is  considered  to  be  the  resultant  of  two  parts, 
d  the  displacement  in  the  ether,  and  P, the  polarization  due  to  the 
displacement  of  the  electrona,  as  in  tJie  PoisBon-Moseotti  theory, 
When  the  dielectric  is  moved  it  is  only  the  latter  part  that  gives 
rise  to  a  current,  bo  that  inetead  of  obtaining  equation  16)  accord- 
ing to  Hertz,  we  obtain  a  similar  one  in  which  the  Rontgen  current 
appears  as  curl  [Pw]  inetead  of  curl  [Dw].  Thus  the  Rontgen 
current  and  the  Rowland  current  do  not  compensate  each  other  in 
the  rotating  condenser,  and  the  experimental  results  of  Eichenwald 
are  found  to  agree  with  the  theory. 

Ther«  b«ing  no  further  diMussion,  the  following  papeia  wer«  read  bj 
mie,  and  the  Section  finally  adjourned. 
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ELECTRIC  CONDUCTION  IN  METALS,  FROM  THE 
STANDPOINT  OF  THE  ELECTRONIC  THEORY. 


BY  PROF.  P.  DRUDE,  Oieum  Dii>f>«r*ity. 

The  snggestioQ  that  electric  conduction  in  metals  is  eBsentially  the 
same  as  in  electrolytes,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  ia  effected  by  the 
movement  of  small  charged  particles,  was  first  made  by  W.  Weber,* 
who  made  nae  of  it  to  derive  Ohm's  law.  It  has  since  been  taken 
up  by  J.  J,  Thomson*  and  developed  by  Giese,'  Eiecke*  and  Drude.* 
The  theory  as  extended  by  the  two  latter  explains  all  the  known 
electrical  and  thermal  properties  of  metals  (including  the  effects 
observed  in  a  magnetic  field)  and  as  given  by  Drude*  attempts  to 
explain  that  optical  behavior.  J.  J.  Thomson'  employed  the 
tlieory  to  explain  electric  conduction  in  metals  and  used  it  to  calcu- 
late their  increase  of  resistance  in  a  magnetic  field.  Drude's"  form 
of  the  theory,  which  differs  from  Biecke's  more  general  one  in 
making  certain  assumptions*  tending  to  simplify  it,  renders  possible 
experimental  verification  and  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  and  electrical 
conductivities  of  the  metals  as  calculated  by  it  agrees  with  expert- 
ment.  H.  A.  Lorentz'"  has  recently  treated  the  subject  both  gen< 
erally  and  from  Drude's  standpoint.  From  the  theory  he  makes 
various  deductions  capable  of  numerical  verification  and  derives 
the  experimental  law  of  radiation  from  a  black  body.  The  treat- 
ment that  follows  may  be  foimd  to  contain  some  hitherto  un- 
published ideas  and  calcnlations. 

1.  W.  Weber.  "  Oesammelte  Werke,"  4,  p.  91,  1B62;  p.  247,  1S71;  p.  318, 
1875;  p.  479. 

S.  J.  J.  Thomson.  "Applications  of  Pfnnmical  Principles  to  Physica  and 
Chemistry." 

3.  W.  Giese.     Vied.  Ann.  37.  p.  570,  1889. 

4.  E.  Riecke.    Wied.  Ann.  86,  pp.  353,  545,  18B8. 

8.  P.  Drude.     Ann.  der  Phssik,  1,  p,  568;  3.  p.  389,  1900. 
a.  P.  Drude.    Physik.  Zeit.,  1,  p.  161,  1900,  and  "  Lehrbuch  der  Optlk," 
I^iprig,  190O. 

7.  J.  J.  Thomsrai.  Rapp.  du  Congr.  Intermit,  de  Pbviique  ft  Paris,  1900, 
III,  p.  138. 

8.  Dmde's  calculation  has  been  improved  upon  by  M.  Reinganum  /Inn. 
der  Pkusik,  2,  p.  398,  1900. 

0.  Cl.  E.  Riecke.    Ann.  der  Phssik,  2,  p.  835,  1900. 
10.  H.  A.  LorentE.    Versl.  K.  Akad.  van  Wet.,  1902-3,  p.  TS7. 
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The  theorieB  of  Riecke,  Dmde  and  J.  J'.  Thomson  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  among  the  atoms  of  a  metal  very  small 
charged  particles  (electrons)  more  to  and  fro  like  the  molecnles 
of  a  gas  on  the  kinetic  theory.  Riecke  and  Drode  assume  that 
there  are  several  kinds  of  electrons  —  positively  and  negatively 
charged;  Thomson  postulates  only  one  kind  —  the  negatively 
charged  electrons.  The  electric  and  thermal  properties  of  metals 
in  a  magnetic  field,  explained  by  Riecke  and  Drude  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  are  two  kind  of  electrons,  seem  to  be  equally 
well  accounted  for  by  assuming  only  one  kind."  This  latter  form 
of  the  theory,  due  to  J.  J.  Thomson,  is  preferable  not  only  oo 
account  of  its  simplicity,  but  because  it  explains  the  fact  that 
no  transfer  of  matter  has  ever  been  observed  to  accompany  the 
electric  current  in  metals.  On  this  hypothesis  the  carriers  of 
electricity  are  identical  with  the  negatively  charged  particlea 
of  the  kathode  rays  for  which  the  ratio  of  tEe  charge  e  to  the  mass 
m,  as  deduced  from  the  deviation  of  the  rays  in  a  magnetic  field, 
ie  a  universal  constant  (1.86  X  10~'  accounting  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Kaufmann,  Simon  and  Seitz/*  e  being  expressed  in 
electromagnetic  units).  We  need  not  postulate  actual  mass  for 
these  electrons,  as  they  will,  on  account  of  self-induction  and  in 
virtue  of  the  movement  of  the  small  charge  e,  possess  a  quasi- 
inertia.^*  This  supposition  receives  support  from  the  experiments 
of  Kaufmann,'*  who  showed  that  in  the  case  of  the  Becquerei 
rays,  e/m  decreases  as  the  velocity  increases.  M.  Abraham"  has 
shown  that  Kaufmann's  results  can  be  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion that  m  is  of  purely  electromagnetic  origin.  We  might  also 
assume  the  existence  of  positively  charged  electrons  whose  mass 
was  only  apparent.*'  However  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the 
negative  electrons  that  a  constant  ratio  e/m  is  observed.  In  the 
case  of  the  carriers  of  positive  electricity  (canal  rays)  e/m  is 
considerably  smaller  and  is  variable.    The  positive  electricity  thus 

11.  We  Ehtill  not  diacuse  this  queetfon  here,  u  the  phenomeiui  obaeired 
in  a  magnetic  field  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

IS-  For  the  literature  on  this  point  see  W.  Seit^  Ann.  dor  Phyaik,  B, 
p.  233,  1802. 

13.  Cf.  W.  Sutherland.    Phil.  Mas-  47,  p.  269,  1868,  and  P.  Drude,  Ann. 

•      " "1,  1900. 

,  Verhandl.  der  74  Naturfor.  Vera,  in  Karlsbad,  1908; 
...      4,  1902. 
:.  Abraham,     Ann.  der  Physik,  10,  p.  106,  1903. 
16.  This  ■SBumption  I  made  in  the  paper  guot«d  above.    AtM.  d»r  Phytik, 

1,  p.  ua,  1900. 
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appears  to  be  bound  to  matter.  In  vhat  follows  the  term  electron 
■will  be  restricted  to  the  negatively  charged  particles  for  which 
the  ratio  e/m  has  a  definite  value.  Electrical  conduction  ie  ex- 
plained b;  assuming  that  in  every  cubic  cm  of  the  metal  there  are 
present  a  certain  number  N  of  freely  moving  electrons,  bound  to 
no  position  of  equilibrium,  that  is,  neither  to  the  atom  nor  to  the 
molecule.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  bound  electrons  may  eiiflt 
in  addition  to  the  free.  In  a  non-conductor  only  bound  electrons 
arc  present.  It  is  these  that  determine  the  dielectric  constant  of 
the  substance,  its  index  of  refraction  and  its  optical  dispersion. 
All  ttie  metals  are  good  conductors,  that  is  to  say,  they  contain 
free  as  well  as  bound  electrons.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the 
fact  that  in  electrolysis  the  metals  appear  only  as  kations.  On 
the  unitary  theory  of  electricity,  a  substance  appears  as  a  kation 
when  one  or  more  electrons  are  taken  from  it  by  another  sub- 
stance. In  substances  that  readily  appear  as  kations  the  connection 
between  kation  and  atom  must  be  a  comparatively  loose  one  to 
permit  the  liberation  (dissociation)  of  a  certain  number  of  bound 
electrons. 

Derivation  of  Ohm's  law. —  Suppose  an  electric  field  Z,  in  ab- 
solute electromagnetic  units,  to  act  on  an  electron  of  (apparent) 
mass  m  and  charge  e.  For  the  time  r  between  two  collisions  the 
following  equation  holds: 

'^g-  =  .^.  (1) 

where  j  represents  the  component,  in  the  direction  of  Z,  of  the 
path  traversed  by  the  electron  between  two  collisions.  Integrating 
(1),  we  have 

When  subjected  to  the  field  £  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  electrons 
possess,  in  addition  to  their  original  undetermined  velocities,  ■ 
constant  mean  velocity  u  in  the  direction  of  X, 

The  time  r  between  two  collisions  and  the  length  of  the  free 
path  of  the  electrons  are  connected  by  the  equation 

ut=l.  (3) 

If  there  be  present  in  each  cubic  cm  of  the  conductor,  N  free 
electrons,  each  of  which  has  a  component  veloci^  u,  in  the 
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direction  of  X,  then  the  quantity  of  electricity  carried  bciobs  unit 
area  in  unit  time  is  the  current  density 

J.  =  «JV«x  =  l<'JV^X.  (4) 

Comparing  this  equation   with  Ohm's  law,  we  have 

<r  =  i«»ir-I  =ie'JVJL  (5) 

i         m       i         urn 

where  ^  denotes  the  conductivity  in  absoluie  electromagnetic 
unitB,  In  equation  (5),  u,  r  and  f  must  be  taken  as  mean  values." 
Joule's  law  for  the  heat  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  cunent 
is  derived  from  the  consideration,  that  the  increased  kinetic 
energy  of  the  electrons  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  the  elec- 
trical Miergy  e  £  I  in  the  time  r,  is  dissipated  by  collisions  be- 
tween the  electrons  themselves  and  the  atoms  of  the  metal,  but 
increases  the  mean  kinetic  ene^y  of  irregular  motion  of  the 
electrons  and  of  the  atoms,  thus  appearing  as  equivaleol  heat 
energy. 

Connection  Between  the  Kinetic  Energy  of  the  Electrons  and 
the  Absolute  Temperature  on  Drude's  Theory. 
In  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  there  is  a  theorem  by  Boltzmann** 
that,  when  a  state  of  thermal  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  mean 
kinetic  energy  of  all  the  molecules  is  the  same.  This  theorem 
enables  us  to  fix  a  scale  of  absolute  temperatures  by  making  T, 
the  absolute  temperature,  proportional  to  the  mean  kinetic  energy 
of  the  molecules.  Drude  has  applied  these  considerations  to  the 
motion  of  electrons,  putting  the  mean  value  of  their  kinetic  energy 

1/2  m«»=  X  T  (6) 

where  i  is  a  vniveraal  constant;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  the  same 
value  as  in  the  kinetic  gas  theory,  where  1/2  mu*  is  referred  to 
the  molecule.  That  this  must  be  so  appears  from  the  considera- 
tion that  when  a  state  of  thermal  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  mean 

IT.  An  axnMirate  detenniii&tion  of  the  factors  of  9  Is  for  this  reuon 
laborious,  and  leada  to  dilTerent  rpBults  Bccording  as  I  is  supposed  constant 
or  a  function  of  u.  On  this  point  see  E.  Riecke,  Wied.  Aim.,  68,  p.  375, 
1898:  Awn.  der  Phytik,  2,  p.  836,  lOOO,  and  H.  Mache,  "  Boltzmann  Fest- 
schrift," p.  137,  1904.  A  possible  uni^rtaint?  in  the  value  of  the  factors  of 
a  is  here  of  no  Importance,  as  on  mj  theory  it  does  not  affect  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ratio  of  the  conductivities  for  heat  and  electricitf. 

18.  Il  Boltsmuu,  Wiener  Beriehte,  II,  S8,  p.  S17. 
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kmetic  energy  of  the  electrons  must,  by  repeated  coIHsione,  bavc 
become  equal  to  that  of  the  molecules  of  the  metal ;  and  for  the 
latter,  at  least,  equation  (6)  must  hold;  in  which  caee  x  moat 
faave  the  value  it  has  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  The  r&lue 
of  I  can  be  calculated  if  Loschmidfs  number  —  the  number  of 
molecules  in  a  cubic  cm  of  gae  at  0  deg.  C  and  atmoBpberic  pres- 
sure—  be  known;  but  the  quantity  x/e  is  independent  of  this 
number  and  can,  therefore,  be  determined  with  greats  certain^ : 
for,  from  equation  (6)  we  bave 

S      fl  0 

In  tbiB  equation  m  may  be  taken  as  the  mass  of  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  and  u  as  the  mean  velocity  of  the  hydrogen  mole- 
cules at  absolute  temperature  7*.  When  T=291,  that  is  at 
18  deg.  C,  «*  =  8.605X10"'  if  we  take  cm  and  second  as  \mits 
of  length  and  time.  If  S'  be  the  mass  of  an  hydrogen  atom 
m  =  8  fl  and  we  get— a.605  X  10"»=  -291.  Now  e  is  that 
quantity  of  electricity,  which  in  passing  through  an  electrolyte, 
Vberates  a  mass  H  of  hydrogen.  The  ratio  e/E  has  been  accorately 
determined  and  is  0.965  X  10*;  therefore, 

-  =  12.8  X  10*  =  12,800  (7) 

where  «  is  expressed  in  absolute  electromagnetic  units. 

Belation  between  Eleetrieai  CondueiUiity  and  Temperi^ra. 

If  N,  the  number  of  electrons  per  cubic  em,  is  independent  of 
the  temperature,  it  follows  from  equation  (5)  that  the  conductivity 
must  decrease  as  the  temperature  increases;  for  the  velocity  u 
increases  with  the  temperature,  as  appears  from  equation  (6) ; 
while  the  time  t  between  two  successive  impacts  decreases.  Mak- 
ing use  of  equation  (6)  we  may  write  equation  (5)  in  the  fonh 

Since  experiment  shows  that,  for  a  pure  metal,  «  varies  inversely 
as  r,  the  absolute  temperature,  we  conclude  that  2^  I  u  is  independ- 
ent of  T.  Therefore,  if  N  is  independent  of  T,  the  length  of  free 
path  I  miut  decrease  as  T  increases,  being  proportioned  to  l/t'"?! 
This  deoease  in  I  with  increasing  temperature  may  be  explained 
Vol.  1  —  21 
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by  aBEuming  that  the  majority  of  the  impacts  occur  not  between 
the  electrons  themiselves,  but  between  the  electrona  and  the  atoms 
of  the  metal.  The  latter,  at  the  higher  temperature,  have  not  only 
'greater  kinetic  energy,  but  also,  according  to  Clausius'  Virial 
Theorem,  jpreater  pot^tial  energy;  ^t  ie  to  say  they  move 
further  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  they  occupy  when  T  =  (k 
There  is,  therefore,  less  space  left  between  them  for  the  electnms 
to  move  about  in. 

The  Electrical  Conductivity  of  Alloya. 

Trom  equation  (8),  we  infer  that  it  ^ould  be  possible  to  cal- 
culate approximately  the  conductivity  of  an  alloy,  if  the  conduc- 
tivitiee  of  ite  constituents  are  known ;  provided,  of  course,  that  N 
has  the  same  value  for  a  metal  when  alloyed  as  when  pn're.  The 
abnormal  increase  in  the  resistance  of  copper,  when  it  contains 
traces  of  sulphnr,  arsenic  or  phosphorus,  seems  te  indicate  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  free  electrons;  that  is  a  decrease  in  f&« 
diaaociation  of  the  electrona.  This  doubtless  has  some  connection 
with  the  electronegative  character  of  these  elements,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  attract  and  bind  the  negative  electrons  thus  decreasing 
the  number  N  of  free  flectrons,  which  alone  determines  the  con- 
ductivity. 

Relation  between  the  Thermal  and  Electrical  Conductivities, 

If  the  conduction  of  heat  is  effected  solely  by  the  impacta  of 
the  electrons,  theu,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  the  flow  of  heat  f,  that  is  the  amount  of  heat 
carried  in  one  direction,  by  these  impacta  across  unit  crosa-sectim 
in  unit  time,  is  given  by  the  expression 


where  w  is  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  any  colliding  particle 
Nov  by  equation  (6),  every  electron,  according  to  Dnid^  contairs 
a  quantity  of  heat  w  T  (in  mechanical  units). 
Therefore 

8  (to 

and  the  conductivi^  (in  mechanical  units) 
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Dividing  b;  oorreepondiDg  sidee  of  equation  (8)  we  obtain, 

which  is,  in  effect,  the  law  of  Wiedemann  and  Franz,  tkat  the 
ratio  of  the  thermal  and  electrical  conductivities  of  a  melai  it  a 
conetant.    This  ratio  is,  however,  bj  equation  (9)  proportional  to 

the  absolute  temperature.    The  numerical  value  ot—-  is  given  by 

equation  (7).  If  it  be  expressed  in  thermal  units,  taking  the 
gram-calorie  as  ^e  unit  of  heat,  the  right  side  of  equation  (9) 
roust  be  divided  b;  Joule's  equivalent  4.19  X  1<^^<  Then  taking 
r  =  291  deg.  {=18  deg.  C)  we  get 

—  =  1690  (10) 

According  to  the  measurements  of  J&ger  and  Dieselhorat,'*  this 
value  is  correct  for  aluminum  and  approximately  correct  for  many 
other  metaU  and  alloya.  Thus  for  silver  fc=1.005;  ff=61.4X  10^" ; 
Jr/<r=1640.  It  is  also  true  that  for  all  metals  the  ratio  i/a 
IP  approximate!;  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature.  The 
value  of  h/  «ia  always  found  to  be  greater  than  the  theoretical 
value  and  in  one  case  ia  as  high  ae  2640.  The  larger  values  are 
found  for  badly  conducting  metals  and  alloys  and  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that,  when  the  conductivity  is  low, 
a  proportionately  greater  quantity  of  heat  is  carried  by  other 
processes  than  the  passage  of  electrons,  as,  for  example,  electro-- 
nugnetic  (Hertzian)  radiation"  of  the  irregular  backward  and 
forward  movement  of  the  electrons.  Equation  (9)  holds  whether 
N,  the  number  of  electrons,  is  independent  of  T  or  not 

Contact  Difference  of  Po/enft'ol. 

If  two  metals  1  and  2,  for  which  N  has  different  values  N^ 
and  N^  are  in  contact  there  will  be  a  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween thenr.  If  JV,  be  greater  than  N^,  the  tendency  of  the  nega- 
tive electrons  to  pass  across  the  bounding  surface  by  diffusion  is 
greater  in  the  metal  1  than  in  tiie  metal  3,  and  metal  I  will  be 

19.  .niffer  &  DieKlhorst.  Berliner  Beriehte,  38,  ISM,  p.  T19.  WiM. 
Abltand.  der  pbys.-tech.  Rcidiunstalt  ra  Charlottenburg,  3,  p.  260,  1900. 
Cf.  L.  GrflneiBen,  Ann.  d«r  Phj/tik,  2,  p.  72,  lOOO. 

80.  When  flnt  eitabliBhing  the  I&w  of  equation  (0),  I  overlooked  this 
pOMible  ezpluuitian  uid  concluded  that  the  deviation  in  the  value  of  '  <f 
from  the  tbeoretieal  vklue  pointed  to  the  existence  of  at  least  two  kinds 
'    '    ' This  aHumptioo  ia,  however,  imoecesaai^. 
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positlTe  nlativel;  to  the  other.  The  voloe  of  thff  contsot  diflep- 
ence  of  potential**  is 

From  the  critical  behavior  of  metals  (see  below)  it  is  inferred 
that  log t— -is  generally  less  than  unity;  so,  making  use  of  the 
value  of  i/e  fonnd  in  equation  (7)  we  get 

V,—  V,  =  —  —T=-^-  1S.8  .  10."  391  =  4.96X10* 
or  7, — F^=  0.05  volts  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  valoe  of  the  con- 
tact difference  of  potential  at  18  deg.  C. 
Tkermo-El  ectricittf. 

lu  the  case  where  there  are  two  metallic  jnnctionB  with  a  differ- 
ence of  temperature  dT  between  them,  we  find  the  e.m.f.  dE  to  he 
by  equation  (11) 

dff=-l  —-d  Tlog^-^  =171  d  riog,  -^  microvolts.     (12) 
Here  dS  is  positive  when  the  thermo-current  flows  from  metal  2 
to  metal  1  at  the  warmer  junction.    In  establishing  eqXiation  (13), 
it  is  assumed  that  N^/Nf  is  independent  of  T,    If  this  ia  not  so 
dE  is  not  proportional  to  dT** 

Th«  PalUer  Effect. 

The  heat  W  produced  in  unit  time  by  the  current  in  pasting 
from  metal  1  to  metal  S  may  be  calculated  at  once  fr<»n  equa* 
tiona  (11)  and  (13) 

W=i{V,~V,)=±-^i  Tlog, -^=i T-^  (IS) 
Here  we  have  Lord  Kelvin's  formula  connecting  the  Peltier  effect 
and  the  thermo-electric  force.  This  formula  has  not,  in  all  cases, 
been  confirmed  by  experiment.  The  deviations  observed  may  be 
explained  by  assuming  the  existence  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
electrons.  Whether  they  can  be  explained  from  our  present  stand- 
point will  not  be  here  discussed. 

The  Thomson  Effect. 

When  a  current  flows  in  a  metal  from  a  warm  place  to  a  colder, 
the  negative  electrons  move  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  place. 

ai.  Thii  expresaion  I  have  dedaced  io  Ann.  der  I'hytik,  1,  p.  S90.  1900. 
StU.  This  point  is  mora  lully  disciuMd  ia  ^nit.  der  Phyiik,  I,  p.  1193, 1900. 
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Thus  the  wum  place  mnBt  become  cooler  ae  the  cold  electrons  have 
less  kiBetic  energy  than  the  vann.  If,  in  addition,  the  number 
of  electrons  N  is  dependent  on  the  temperature;  for  instance,  if 
it  increases  with  T,  then  the  warmer  part  wiU  receive  a  chai^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  colder.  That  this  may  be  so,  the  negative 
electrons  constituting  the  current  must  be  subject  to  an  accelera- 
tion toward  the  warmer  part  This  effect  opposes  that  before 
mentioned  and  tends  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  warmer  part. 

Let  Q  be  the  heat,  due  to  the  Thomson  effect,  produced  by  the 
current  i  in  an  elranent  of  volume  between  whose  ends  there  Is  a 
difference  of  temperature  dT,  then 

Q  is  thus  produced  by  the  differerice  of  two  effects.  This  explains 
why  it  is  so  small  and  so  much  afTected  by  the  presence  of  im- 
ptirities  in  the  metal;  for  these  have  probably  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  varying  ■  '  °|; — -  ,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  the  electrical  conductivity  is  smaller 
when  Hiere  are  impurities  present. 

On  the  Number  and  Length  of  Free  Path  of  the  Conducting  Elec- 
trons in  Metals. 
From  the  conductivity  f  alone  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  electrons  N ;  for  »  depends  not  only  on  N  but  also  on 
the  viscosity  of  the  electrons.    If  we  put 

T  will  be  a  measure  of  the  viscosity  of  the  electrons  in  the  metal. 
We  can,  however,  attempt  to  calculate  N  from  the  optical  behavior 
of  the  metals.  If  n  be  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  metal  and  k  its 
index  absorption  for  the  wave  length  i  measured  in  vacuo,  then" 

Here  i  denotes  V —  1 ;  c  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo  ^  3  X  10'* 
cm  per  sec;  nt  the  apparent  maBS  of  an  electrrai;  e  its  chai^; 

23.  Cf.  mj  "Lehrbnch  der  Optik,"  Gcmun  edition,  p.  366;  Elfish 
trBDslstioD  hj  R.  Mann  and  R.  MUlikan,  p.  39S;  Longmans,  Qreen  ft  Co., 
London,  New  York  and  Bombay,  1902.  There  a  is  eTprcssod  in  electro- 
■tatic  unita;  beie  in  electromagnetic;  henee  the  change  in  Uw  position 
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4/  is  a  quantity,  generally  real,  depending  on  ^  and  repreeentiDg 
the  influence  of  the  bound  electrons  on  the  optical  properties  of 
the  metal.    Equating  the  imaginary  parts  of  equation  (16)  we  get 

Now  in  the  case  of  light  waves  n^h  is,  for  almost  all  metals,  very 
much  smaller  than  ^ct-      Thus  1  is  negligible  in  comparison  with 

/— j^-  1  and  (17)  takes  the  form 

Schuster^  recently  employed  this  equation  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber a,  introducing  the  symbol  p  to  denote  the  number  of  electrons 
per  atom  of  the  metal.  Thus  if  iV'  be  the  number  of  atoms  in 
unit  volume  of  the  metal 

If  we  denote  by  A  the  atomic  volume  of  the  metal,  that  is  the 
atomic  weight  divided  by  the  density  and  by  H  the  absolute  mass 
of  the  hydrogen  atom  then 

The  value  of  e/S,  as  determined  from  electrolysis,  is  0.965=  10* ; 
while  that  of  e/m  is  found  to  be  1.86  ^  10'  from  experiments  on 
the  deviation  of  the  kathode  rays  in  a  magnetic  field.  Inserting 
these  values  in  equation  (20)  and  taking^  as  0.589/1  (the  D  line) 
we  can  find  p,  which  for  different  metals  has  values  lying  between  ■ 
land?. 

This  method  of  calculating  p  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
values  found  are  not  independent  of  x  ;  for  Minor^*  has  shown 
that  n*fc  is  not  proportional  to  I*.  The  explanation  of  this  dis- 
crepancy may  be  that  the  viscosity  factor  r  increases  as  X  decreases 
on  account  of  electric  radiation.**  If  this  is  so  we  cannot,  for  short 
wave  lengths,  employ  the  values  of  r  deduced  from  the  electric  con- 

94.  A.  Sehuflter,  Ph\l.  Uag.,  7  (B),  p.  Ifil,  1904.  * 

25.  R.  Minor.    Ann.  der  Phynk.  10,  p.  631,  1903. 
86.  H.  Hertz.    Wied.  Ann.,  36,  p.  12,  1SB9. 
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dnctiTity.    N,  howeTer,  can  be  calculated  by  deriving  from  equa- 
tiOD  (16)  an  equation   independent  of   r.     From  equation  (16) 


«•  (l-tA;'  -I  ~q-  ikcN        JVW 
equating  the  real  parte  of  the  aides  of  tbiB  equation  and  uain^ 
equation  (19)  we  get, 


4«'A' 


(21) 


+  ».'(A"-l)+l+j' 
In  this  equation  the  value  of  the  term  q,  depending  on  the 
influence  of  the  bound  electrons,  is  unknovn;  but,  if  n*  (Je — 1) 
is  large,  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  value  of  q  is  unneceesary  and, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  influence  of  the  bound  electrons  on 
1^,  in  the  case  of  insulators,  we  may  for  present  pnrpoees  assume 
q  =  ^.  Values  of  p  found  thus  from  equation  (SI)  are  almost 
independent*'  of  k.  It  we  put  q^Z  and  use  my  determinations'* 
of  n  and  Jt  f or  ^  =  0.589a  and  follow  Planck**  in  taking  e  as 
1.62  X  10~"  (i.  e.,  B  =  1.62  X  ll)-**gr.)  we  get  the  values  given 
in  tJie  following  table: 
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I,  given  in  the  last  column,  is  the  length  of  free  path  for  con- 
stant current  and  is  calculated  as  follows:  From  equations  (5), 
(6)  and  (19)  we  obtain 


0-9es.l0'   '      e/m  '' 


m 


From  this  equation  i  is  calculated  for  7*  =  391. 

ST.  Tliie  point  b  more  fully  diaeoMod  in  a  paper  bv  the  author,  Ann.  ier 
Pkiutifc,  U,  1004. 
as.  P.  Drude.    Vied.  Aim.,  3D,  p.  481,  1^90,  and  42,  p.  18B,  18B1. 
89.  U.  PUiwk.   Awn.  dm-  PhytUt,  9,  p.  640,  1602. 
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3.  J.  Thomson**  has  calcul&ted  I  from  the  indease  in  the  rettist- 
anoe  of  metals  in  a  magnetic  fidd.  According  to  him  and  from 
ibe  experiments  of  Pattersim**  I  has  the  following  Talnes: 


Haul. 

ntnom. 

UfltaL 

no*  cm. 

.a 

1 

.84 

i" 

These  valuea  of  I  are  considerably  greater  than  thoee  I  obtained 
from  the  optical  behavior  of  metals.  Since  the  valne  of  pi  h 
known  from  equation  (23)  this  wotild  entail  values  of  p  con- 
siderably smaller  than  those  obtained  by  my  method.  But  the 
sapposition  that  the  values  of  p  are  very  small  is  contradicted 
by  the  results  obtained  by  Hagen  and  Rubens"  in  their  experi- 
m^ts  on  the  emisaivity  of  metals  which,  for^  =S5.5p,  can  be 

calculated  from  equation    (16)    on  the  assumption  that— r-^ — 

negligible  in  comparison  with  unity  and  1  -|-  g,  in  comparison 
with  2ci<i. 

The  values  of  p  deduced  from  the  optical  properties  of  metaU 
by  means  of  equation  (21)  agree  fairly  well  with  those  deduced 
from  Hagen  and  Rubens'  observations,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
good  conductors,  gold,  silver  and  copper,  for  which  metals  p  must 
be  between  1  and  3  to  agree  with  the  observations  of  these  experi- 
menters. The  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
bound  electrons;  that  is  to  say,  the  assumption  that  g  =  2  led  to 
appreciable  error  in  the  calculation. 

If  we  assume  for  p,  in  the  case  of  these  three  metals,  greater 
values  than  those  given  in  the  table,  &  contradiction  to  equation 
(12),  giving  the  thermo-electric  force,  disappears:  for,  with  the 
given  values  of  p,  the  calculated  values  of  the  thermo-electric 

30.  J.  J.  Thomson,  Happ.  Congress.  Intemat.  A  Parii,  tome  III,  p.  1*6, 
1900.  The  method  of  deriving  the  formula  there  given  ia  open  to  quea- 
(ioD  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  Hall  effect. 

31.  J.  Patterson,  Phil.  Mag.   (6],  3,  p.  055,  1002. 

3S.  E.  Hagen  or  H.  Ruhens,  Ann.  dor  Physik,  II,  p.  BT3,  1003.  In  the 
paper  qtioted  above,  Ann.  der  Phytik,  14,  1S04,  I  have  shown  how  a  lower 
umit  for  p  inajr  b«  deduced  from  these  experimoita. 
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force,  for  the  metals  gold,  silver  and  copper  are  greater  when  they 
are  in  contact  with  antimony  than  with  bismuth.  Thia  reiiult  is 
contradicted  by  experiment  If  we  give  p  greater  values  for  gold, 
silver  and  copper,  these  metals  take  approximately  their  proper 
places  in  the  thermo-electric  smee.  For  other  metals,  except 
nickel  and  magnesium,  the  values  of  p  calculated  from  equation 
(21)  on  the  assumption  g^2  give  values  of  the  thermo-electric 
force,  which  agree  in  order  and  sign**  with  the  actual  valucH. 

For  an  antimony  bismuth  couple  the  calculated  value  of  E  is 
150  microvolts  for  1  deg.  C.  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
junctions;  while  the  observed  value  lies  between  68  and  91  micro- 
volts; and  further,  as  N  is,  by  calculation,  smaller  in  bismuth  than 
in  antimony,  the  thermo-current  must,  by  equation  (13),  flow  across 
the  warmer  junction  from  bismuth  to  antimony,  a  result  that  is 
confirmed  by  experiment.  By  using  J.  J.  Thomson  and  Patterson's 
numbers  for  I  we  get  .values  of  p  that  give  values  of  the  thermo- 
electric force  considerably  greater  than  those  actually  observed. 
It  is  true  that  Richardson,'*  reasoning  from  premises  based  on  the 
fact,  that  glowing  metal  imparts  a  certain  degree  of  conductivity 
to  a  vacuum,  obtains  a  value  of  p  for  platinum  10  times  smaller 
than  Patterson's,  but  in  the  case  of  other  metals  values  enormously 
greater;  for  example,  10*  for  sodium,  10'  for  copper.  The  funda- 
mental soundness  of  these  calculations  is  open  to  question  and 
there  should  be  some  hesitation  in  accepting  such  values  of  p. 
Nor  can  I  consider  satisfactory  the  method  of  determining  I  pro- 
posed by  J.  J,  Thomson'"  and  carried  out  by  Patterson.'*  It  con- 
sisted in  determining  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  thin  film  of 
metal,  for  which  the  conductivity  has  its  normal  value.  For 
platinum  this  thickness  is  given  by  Patterson  as  0.7. 10~*  cm.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  J.  Thomson  this  quantity  ia  of  the  same  order  as  the 
length  of  free  path  I  of  the  electron.  But,  from  the  method  in 
which  these  films  were  formed,  either  by  a  wet  chemical  process 
«r  by  deposits  of  the  dust  given  off  by  a  kathode,  it  ia  possible  that 
they  lacked  coherency,  and  thus  when  thin  showed  too  small  a 

33.  This  method  do«a  not  permit  of  exact  evaluation  of  the  thermo- 
electric force;  as  the  numerical  values  ot  q,  which  showi  the  influence  of 
the  bound  eleclrona,  are  not  known. 

34.  O.  W.  Richardson,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  London,  S«r.  A,  Vol.  201, 
p.  497;  Froc.,  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  11  (4),  p.  2BS,  1902;  Phgtik.  Z«il.,  5, 
p.  6.  1904. 

3H.  J.  J.  Thomson,  /Voc.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  11  (2),  p.  119,  1901. 
36.  J.  Fatt«rBon,  FhU.  Mag.  (S),  4,  p.  6S2,  1902. 
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coDductivity.  Thie  anggestjon  receivee  support  from  the  fact  tltat 
the  reeiBtance  of  these  thin  layers  decreases  as  the  temperatuie 
iDcreases.  Thus  the  thicknees  for  which  the  conductiTity  ap- 
proaches the  normal  has,  perhaps,  no  connection  with  the  lengtti 
of  free  path  I  and  is  possibly  much  greater  than  it  The  method 
employed,  by  the  author,  of  determining  p  and  also  the  length  of 
free  path  I,  from  the  optical  properties  of  metals  also  gives  uncer^ 
tain  reenlte;  firstly,  on  account  of  the  unknown  term  q,  repre- 
senting the  infiuence  of  the  bound  electrons,  and  secondly,  because^ 
for  small  ralnea  of  ^,  p  may  be  greater  than  with  constant  current. 
For,  if  the  period  of  i  approached  the  natural  period  of  oscillation 
of  the  bound  electrons,  the  latter's  oscillations  may  increase  in 
amplitude,  and  &ey  may  even  be  detached  from  the  atoms,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  free  electrons.  If  this  happens  p  will  be 
larger  for  small  values  of  ^  than  for  constant  current.  In  tbo 
case  of  selenium  this  assumption  would  e^lain  the  decrease  of 
resistance  observed  under  the  influence  of  light.  No  similar  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  other  metala,  and  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  p,  the  number  of  conducting  elections 
per  molecule,  may  depend  on  the  temperature,  but  not  OH  tbe 
wave  length  of  the  light  falling  on  the  metaL. 
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When  we  speak  of  electrical  Btandards,  we  mean  only  the  stand- 
ards for  the  three  fimdameotal  units  in  the  electromagnetic  system, 
viz.,  the  ohm,  ampere,  and  volt.  For  other  units,  such  as  those  of 
eelf-induction  and  capacity,  standards  have  been  prepared;  but  it  is 
only  for  the  production  of  the  fundamental  units  that  certain  defini- 
tions have  been  formed  which  are  usually  of  a  legal  nature.  These 
fnndamental  units  are  of  chief  importance.  The  obtaining  of  the 
most  careful  possible  definitions  of  these  nnits  has  for  a  long  time 
been  deemed  important,  and  while  the  endeavors  made  in  that  di- 
rection have  increased  as  electricity  has  played  a  more  and  more 
important  part  in  public  life,  we  cannot  yet  say  that  the  conclusion 
has  been  reached.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  aud  so  long  as  there 
are  with  regard  to  t^e  three  fundamental  electrical  units  many  open 
questions  calling  for  solution,  can  the  electrical  units  deduced  from 
them  remain  in  the  background  ? 

The  three  fundamental  units,  the  ohm,  ampere,  and  volt,  have 
already  a  certain  amount  of  history  behind  them,  inasmuch  as  defi- 
nitions have  been  made  for  them  at  various  Congresses,  and  inas- 
much as  in  many  countries  legal  definitions  have  been  made  with 
fl  view  to  their  production,  their  control,  and  their  use  in  commerce. 
These  definitions  diverge  considerably  from  one  another,  and  that 
not  only  in  a  formal  manner,  but  also  in  points  of  fundamental 
importance.  To  go  more  closely  into  the  legal  definitions  would 
lead  us  too  far;  I  must  pass  over  them  to  the  review  of  the  different 
considerations  which  can  determine  for  us  the  practical  definitions 
of  such  units.  I  shall,  therefore,  try  to  express  myself  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  concrete ;  and  to  keep  myself  from  criticizing  defini- 
tions already  made,  however  diflicult  it  may  be  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  I  shall  succeed,  through  the  close  examination  of  this 
question,  in  getting  a  better  grasp  of  it  myself ;  and  thus  the  advan- 
tages will  be  mutual. 

It  is  often  possible  inaa  the  consideration  of  analogous  cases, 
1381J 
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about  which  judgments  have  already  been  formed,  \o  draw  conclti- 
sions  important  for  the  problem  under  diecuBsion  and  to  illustrate 
and  even  to  explain  the  latter  by  means  of  the  pointe  in  which  there 
is  agreement  or  difference  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  should,  therefore,  like  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
fundamental  electrical  units  and  the  fundamental  mechanical  units 
of  length,  mass,  and  time  which  have  gone  through  a  development 
similar  to  that  of  the  electrical  units,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time 
on  a  satisfactory  basis,  receiving  a  treatment  recognized  everywhere 
as  correct.  Even  if  I  draw  into  this  discussion  only  what  is,  in 
my  opinion,  of  importance  for  the  electrical  units,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  avoid  a  certain  minntcnees  of  detail;  however,  I  ehall 
then  be  able  to  eipress  myself  more  briefly  when  treating  the  cor- 
responding questions  in  the  subject  of  electrical  units.  Moreover 
the  mechanical  units  are  the  basis  of  the  electrical  units,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  I  must  now  turn  back  to  these  units. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  and  disorder  prevailing 
in  the  old  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
create  uniform  fundamental  measures  which  from  their  very  defini- 
tions could  be  reproduced  at  any  time,  even  if  they  should  be  lost 
through  some  unfortunate  accident.  The  unit  of  time  had  long 
been  iixed  by  the  period  of  the  rotation  of  the  planet;  then  came 
the  idea  of  deducing  the  unit  of  length  from  the  measurement  of 
the  same;  naturally  the  unit  of  mass  could  not  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  way.  The  meter,  accordingly,  was  defined  as  the  ten  mil- 
lionth part  of  the  earth  quadrant;  and  from  this  unit  of  length  was 
deduced  the  unit  of  mass,  by  defining  the  kilogram  as  the  mass  of 
one  liter  of  water  at  maximum  density  (4  deg.).  In  this  way  the 
three  fundamental  units  of  mass,  length,  and  time  were  reduced  to 
two  units,  by  the  help  of  the  mass  of  wattr  w}iich  can  be  obtained 
pure  everywhere.  I  wish  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  units  to  two,  although  the  three 
fundamental  mechanical  units  are  completely  independent  of  one 
another  and  thus  are  different  from,  the  three  electrical  units  which 
are  bound  together  by  a  law  of  nature  that  cannot  be  broken.  The 
intention  of  creating  reproducible  standards  for  length  and  mass 
was,  in  the  end,  carried  out  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that 
originally  planned.  When  it  came  to  the  actual  creation  of  units 
of  length  and  mass  for  which,  first  of  all,  material  standards  had  to 
be  made,  it  was  soon  '(vn  that  the  unit  oflength  could  not  be  ob- 
tained with  anything  like  the  same  accuracy  from  the  measurement 
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of  the  eartb  aB  was  possible  by  relative  measurement;  also  tlie 
-change  from  lengtb  to  mass  could  not  be  made  vith  the  same  ac- 
curacy. It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  keep  the  original  definitions 
ior  the  fundamental  standards  just  so  far  as  these  definitions  repre- 
sented the  units  of  length  and  mas?;  and  then  the  units  thus  found, 
the  so-called  prototypes,  should  be  declared  the  real  fundamental 
standards  which,  independent  of  their  original  definition,  should 
count  from  that  time  on  as  the  haelB  of  all  measurements.  Thus 
was  avoided  the  difficnlty  of  having  to  make  new  measurements 
whenever  the  standards  were  used  in  order  to  correct  the  funda- 
mental standards  correspondingly ;  or  else  —  if  it  were  thought  best 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  measurements  by  preserving  the 
fundamental  standard  once  it  was  chosen  —  the  difficulty  of  having 
to  make  the  reserve  that  the  measurements  did  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with  the  definition.  These  prototypes  are  kept  in  Sevres,  near 
Paris,  and  a  permanent  international  bureau  sees  to  it  that  every 
conntry  which  has  adopted  the  system  is  provided  with  exact  copies 
of  the  foBdameotal  standards.  The  determination  of  the  exact  re- 
lationship between  meter  and  kilogram,  which  corresponds  only  ap- 
proximately to  the  definition,  was  left  for  later  measurements,  but 
the  size  of  the  fundamental  standard  itself  was  not  to  be  altered 
in  these  scientific  researches. 

"So  one  can  deny  that  all  the  countries  which  have  adopted  the 
meter  and  tdlogram  have  placed  themselves  in  a  very  accessible  posi- 
tion and  that  the  basis  of  the  mechanical  units  is  as  exact  and  trust- 
worthy as  is  possible  in  the  present  condition  of  science. 

Odo  question  which  is  also  of  great  importance  for  the  electrical 
standards  must  still  be  touched  upon;  namely,  the  question  as  to 
what  would  have  to  be  done  if  the  original  standards  should  be 
altered  or  disturbed  through  any  unfortunate  accident  which  could 
not  be  prevented  by  every  possible  precaution.  We  do  not  concern 
ourselves  with  the  agreement  that  that  would  be  necessary  in  such 
in  event,  but  we  must  look  closely  at  the  various  possibilities.  In 
itself  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  prototype  is  not  at 
all  out  of  the  question,  whether  the  change  be  caused  by  expansion, 
oxidation,  "  wear  and  tear,"  or  anything  else  accompanying  the  use 
of  the  proto^rpe.  Every  taie  is  inclined  to  accept  the  absolute  con- 
stancy of  the  piotolypee  without  further  remark  as  they  are  made 
of  the  best  and  most  valuable  materials,  but  still  such  constancy  is 
only  a  supposition. 
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Tbe  only  real  criterion  which  we  have  for  the  invariability  of  the 
prototypes,  which  has  not  heen  proved,  is  the  relative  agreement  of 
these  standards  with  the  copies  made  from  them.  I  consider  it  im- 
poriant  to  prove  this  well  founded,  as  the  question  is  of  eoneiderable 
importance  also  in  the  case  of  electrical  units.  In  principle,  no 
difference  eslets  bei;ween  the  criteria  for  the  invariability  of  the  two 
standards,  which  fact,  perhaps,  is  not  recognized  by  many.  So 
long  as  the  prototypes  agree  with  the  copies  within  the  possible 
errors  of  observation,  we  are  justified,  especially  if  new  copies  are 
produced  from  time  to  time,  in  drawing  the  concluBion  from  this 
relative  agreement  that  the  original  standards  and,  therefore,  the 
unit  have  remained  unaltered.  Otherwise  we  should  have  to  sup- 
pose that  ell  the  standards,  both  prototypes  and  copies,  although 
made  of  different  materials,  have  changed  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner. A  third  possibility  is  not  at  all  a  likely  one;  it  is  a  supposition 
so  improbable  that  it  scarcely  need  be  considered  and  yet  one  cannot 
prove  its  opposite.  If  the  difFerences  between  the  standard  and  the 
copies  should  be  found  to  exceed  considerably  the  error  of  observa- 
tion, the  certainty  of  the  chain  of  reasoning  is  lessened.  If  one  or 
a  few  of  the  copies  or  even  the  fundamental  standard  has  diverged 
from  all  the  others,  the  conclusion  would  be  justified  that  only  this 
one  or  only  the  few  differing  ones  have  changed  for  some  reason  or 
other.  If  tbe  change  should  be  in  the  original  standard,  it  would 
he  very  unfortunate.  But  then  for  the  preservation  of  the  unit 
■which,  having  once  been  chosen,  must  be  kept  at  all  coats,  the  orig- 
inal standard  must  bo  corrected  by  the  copies.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  diplomatic  and  otherwise,  connected  with  this 
matter,  but  in  this  case  it  would  he  the  only  right  procedure;  any 
plan  other  than  that  of  preserving  the  chosen  unit  intact  should  not 
be  considered  for  a  moment. 

The  unit  becomes  uncertain  only  when  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
crepancies of  individual  weights  and  measures  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  mean  values  and  the  original  mean  value. 
When  these  differences  exceed  the  probable  error  of  observation  one 
is  forced  io  conclude 'that  the  standards  have  in  course  of  time  un- 
dergone more  or  less  change.  In  this  case  the  unit  would  no  longer 
be  known  with  the  original  accuracy,  but  there  would  be  an  uncer- 
tainty amounting  to  the  average  discrepancy.  It  could  never  be  re- 
produced exactly  in  its  original  value,  as  there  would  be  no  way  of 
knowing  the  amount  of  change  in  the  fundamental  standard.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  in  this  case  that  only  the  proto- 
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types  had  not  changed,  for  tiiat  cannot  in  any  way  be  establiehed. 
In  the  case  of  our  fundamental  mechanical  standards,  experience 
shows  that  sach  a  thing  has  never  happened.  If  the  preceding  ob- 
servatione  on  the  fundamental  mechanical  standards  are  carefully 
considered,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  original  plan  most 
go  —  the  plan  of  reducing  the  three  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time 
to  two  and  of  deducing  those  two  from  the  measurements  of  the 
earth  —  and  that  instead  two  material  proto^pes  for  length  and 
mass  must  be  produced  which  are  to  be  considered  invariable  so  long 
as  no  serious  reason  to  the  contrary  is  found,  and  which  are  to  be 
used  by  a  great  many  countries  as  the  basis  of  their  standards. 
Thare  is  a  true  criterion  for  the  constancy  of  these  prototypes  in 
their  relative  agreement  with  the  copies  made  from  them  which 
copies  should  be  compared  with  them  from  time  to  time.  [Be- 
cently  the  meter  has  been  deduced,  absolutely,  from  the  lengths 
of  Ught  waves,  but  the  meter  of  the  archives  is  still  kept  as 
the  prototype  of  the  unit  of  length.] 

I  can  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  electrical  standards,  where 
still  greater  nnceriaint?  prevails.  We  shall  find  many  points  of 
agrcement  with  the  mechanical  units,  as  well  as  some  important 
points  of  difference. 

In  the  case  of  electrical  units,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the 
unit,  once  chosen,  be  preserved  intact;  the  demand  that  it  approach 
as  closely  as  possible  the  theoretical  value  is  of  secondary  importance 
only.  In  the  case  of  electrical  standards,  the  first  requirement  can 
he  met  in  two  ways  —  first,  material  prototypes  may  be  made  as  was 
done  for  the  mechanical  standards;  second,  empirical  definitions 
may  be  formed  which  iiKure,  for  all  time,  the  possibility  of  making 
exact  reproductions  of  the  electrical  units.  The  last  method,  which 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  of  little  value  for  the  mechanical 
standards,  seems  to  be  very  useful  in  the  case  before  us.  Here  each 
of  the  two  methods  completes  the  other.  We  must  now  decide  care- 
folly  which  method  best  fulfills  the  requirements. 

As  the  three  electrical  units  are  bound  together  by  Ohm's  law, 
which  must  be  exactly  fulfilled,  apparently  it  ia  logically  correct  to 
draw  up  definitions  for  only  two  of  these  units  and  f«  deduce  the 
third  from  these  two.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  to  make  as  few  defi- 
nitions at.  possible.  Kot  only  is  it  unnecessary  to  make  a  defini- 
tion for  the  third  unit,  but  that  could  be  positively  injurious  as 
soon  as  the  three  units  should  fail  to  agree  exactly ;  for,  in  that  case, 
each  pair  of  the  units  would  yield  a  different  value  for  the  quantity 
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being  ineaeured.  Very  importAct  leaaona  mtist  be  forthcoming  be- 
fore definitions  are  drawn  up  for  all  three  units  in  the  face  of  the 
above  coneideratione.  As  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  reason,  and  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  the  following  discuBBion,  it  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  only  two  units  have  been  made.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  can  speak  here  only  of  empiric  definitions ;  the  absolute 
definition  of  the  electromagnetic  practical  units  is  their  derivation 
from  the  mechanical  nnits  (1  ohm=  10*cmsec.~^;  1  ampere  = 
10~^cm'*gr.'*8ec.-*;  1  volt  =  10' cm*  gr>  sec."')  has  the  same  dif- 
ficulties as  occur  in  the  attempt  to  define  the  unit  of  length  by  means 
of  the  earth  quadrant.  The  absolute  definition  of  the  fundamental 
measures  is  bo  extremely  difficult,  takes  bo  much  time,  and  is  open 
to  po  many  errors  that  great  uncertainty  would  arise  in  electrical 
meaxurements  were  not  empirical  definitions  called  to  our  aid. 

The  absolute  definition  should  be  merely  the  basis  for  the  choice 
of  the  unit.  This  unit  must  correspond  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
theoretical  definition,  so  that  no  large  corrections  should  be  neces- 
sary later.  The  same  method  of  correction,  then,  can  be  carried  out 
by  later  measurements,  as  in  the  caw  of  the  relation  of  the  kilogram 
to  the  meter,  where  practical  units  have  been  carefully  constructed. 
Howeyer,  practical  definitions  must  take  the  place  of  theoretical 
definitions  in  practice.  It  is  not  unnecessary  to  be  emphatic  upon 
this  point,  especially  since  to  adhere  too  closely  to  definitions  is  sure 
to  mean  confusion.  Carelessness  on  this  point  has  already  caused 
great  difficulties  in  many  places,  which  difficulties  urgently  call  for 
removal.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  close  of  the  Paris  Congresft 
of  1881,  these  ideas  carried  great  weight,  since  the  volt  was  de- 
fined by  means  of  the  ohm  and  ampere  (potential  drop  between 
terminals  of  conductor  of  resistance  1  ohm,  with  current  of  1  am- 
pere). Moreover,  it  was  decided  to  keep  only  two  units.  I  will, 
however,  not  go  further  here  in  this  matter. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  empirical  defini- 
tions should  be  made,  and  also  as  to  which  nnits  are  to  be  chosen. 
There  are  many  opinione  on  this  qaeetlon  alone  which  make  a  care> 
ful  consideration  of  it  necessary.  As  already  pointed  out.  we  have 
here  the  question  of  forming  a  prototype  by  the  definition  of  mate- 
rial standards,  just  as  we  had  in  the  case  of  the  mechanical  units,  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  reproducible  standards;  in  the  latter  case 
the  units  do  not  need  to  be  material.  When  the  chief  importance 
is  attached  to  material  units,  as  often  happens,  only  the  units  of  re- 
sistance and  potential  are  taken  into  consideration,  as  it  is  impoE- 
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•ible  to  create  in  any  way  a  material  measure  for  current.  There  is 
notbing  to  be  said  against  the  production  of  prototypes  in  electrical 
Bt&ndards.  In  the  eame  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  mechanical 
standards,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  a  standard  cell  and  a 
standard  resistance  could  be  explained  as  international  prototypes  of 
resistance  and  potential.  This  plan  has  been  adopted,  although 
oever  in  an  international  agreement;  I  need  remind  you  only  of  the 
Britieh  AsBociation  Unit,  "B.A.TJ.,"  which  was  in  use  for  a 
long  time,  but  which  Jn  the  end  did  not  prove  as  satisfactory  as  was 
at  first  hoped.  In  the  lapse  of  time  there  appeared  serious  diecrep- 
anciee  between  the  original  standard  and  the  copies,  so  that  the  unit 
became  uncertain,  as  was  before  described.  To-day,  even  the  pro- 
totypes have  not  altogether  disappeared  from  the  definitions.  There 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  reasons  of  a  really  logical  nature  for  desist- 
ing  from  the  production  of  prototypes  in  electrical  science,  although 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  lose  the  whole  advantage  of  repiodn- 
cibility  if  that  can  be  secured  with  desirable  accuracy.  In  these 
matters  the  accuracy  of  the  measure  itself  playa  an  important  part, 
as  also  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  constancy  of  the  same.  Cer- 
tainty here  can  be  reached  only  after  some  experience. 

We  will  occupy  ourselves,  therefore,  only  with  the  empiric  defi- 
nitions for  the  reproducible  standards.  All  are  uoanimoua  in  up- 
holding the  definition  of  the  unit  of  resistance  which  makes  it  de- 
pend on  the  resistance  of  mercury  at  0  deg. ;  in  defining  the  unit  of 
current  by  its  electrical  effect  as  shown  in  the  silver  voltameter, 
and  in  passing  the  unit  of  e.m.f  on  the  potential  drop  in  a  well-de- 
fined standard  cell.  Other  definitions,  such  as  those  which  depend 
on  the  current  through  an  ammeter  or  the  potential  drop  in  a  volt- 
meter, provide  no  reproducible  standards,  and  may,  therefore,  re- 
main unnoticed. 

Although  tlie  above-mentioned  empirical  definitions  appear  to  be 
fairly  exact,  they  still  leave  no  small  latitude,  as  will  shortly  be 
shown,  in  their  applications.  For  this  reason  we  will  now  consider 
the  unit  of  resistance.  The  definitionB  made  for  the  unit  of  le- 
siBtance  at  first  seem  to  be  somewhat  complicated  (mercury  column 
of  length,  106.3  cm,  and  of  mass,  14.4621  gr.  at  0  deg.),  but  it  will 
be  nnderstood  that  they  are  only  another  more  exact  expression  for 
the  derivation  of  the  tmita  from  the  Siemens  mercury  unit;  the  so- 
called  international  ohm  was  fixed  at  Chicf^  Congress  in  consid- 
eration of  the  absolute  ohm  definition  at  1.063  Siemens  units  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  legal  ohm  which  was  fixed  by  the  Paris  Electri- 
VoL.  1  —  22 
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eel  C<»igreeB  at  1.06  SlemenB  unite.  The  Siemens  mercuiy  unit  had 
been  well  preserved,  and  the  hopes  that  this  unit  might  prove  to  be 
easily  reproduced  have  been  fulfilled,  even  exceeded.  The  Siemens 
unit  was  defined  as  the  resistance  of  a  meicni;  column  1  sq.  mm 
in  croes-aection  and  1  meter  long,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 
In  the  case  of  the  international  ohm,  the  requirement  that  the  mass 
of  the  mercury  column  should  amount  to  li.4521  gr.  is  equally  im- 
portant with  the  fact  the  section  of  tiie  column  is  to  be  1  sq.  mm. 
Circumstances  caused  the  choice  of  the  mass  instead  of  the  section, 
so  that  the  section  is  found  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  mercury 
between  the  ends  of  the  closed  tube.  The  mass  paeees  directly  into 
the  determination  of  the  resistance ;  the  section  of  the  tube  is  to  be 
calculated  from  the  mass  of  the  mercury  and  with  the  help  of  the 
density  of  the  same,  also  with  reference  to  the  kilogram  and  meter. 
In  *der  to  be  independent  of  these  constants,  which  could  cause,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  changCB  because  of  new  measurements,  the  mass 
of  the  mercury  has  been  incorporated  in  the  definitions,  which  is 
really  quite  correct. 

In  accordance  with  such  conBiderations,  definitions  have  been  ob- 
tained which  show  the  connection  with  the  Siemens  unit.  Accord- 
ing to  these  definitions  of  the  unit  of  resistance  which  are  generally 
recognized  and  about  which  no  diversity  of  opinion  eziste,  enough 
data  have  not  been  given  for  the  practical  production  of  the  unit. 
It  is  well  known  that  to  the  real  resistance  of  the  mercury  tube  we 
have  to  add  the  so-called  end  resistance,  when  the  current  of  the  tube 
is  led  through  terminal  vessels  which  contain  potential  leads.  This 
end  resistance  amounts  to  about  1  part  in  1000  of  the  whole  re- 
sistance, for  the  average  size  of  the  mercury  tube,  Jfothing  is  said 
in  the  definitions  about  the  size  of  the  factor  to  be  used  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  end  resistance,  also  nothing  is  said  about  the  shape 
of  the  terminals  and  the  character  of  the  current  leads.  If  we  wish 
to  satisfy  the  requirement  that  the  practical  units  should  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  theoretical  unit,  the  best  way  is  to  attempt 
to  retain  the  conditions  of  the  absolute  measuremente  which  are  at 
the  basis  of  the  definition.  In  the  case  of  the  unit  of  current  we 
shall  have  to  return  to  this.  But  since  in  the  absolute  measurements 
the  accuracy  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  empirical  standards, 
so  a  certain  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  use  of  the  definitions  which 
one  tries  to  limit  partly  by  the  so-called  specifications.  In  the  case 
of  the  unit  of  resistance  such  rules  are  altogether  wanting;  but  the 
uncertainty  arising  from  this  is  not  considerable  as  it  can  only 
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unoont  to  some  hundred  thouBandths ;  still,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inaBB  of  mercury  which  corresponds  to  1  ohm  is  giren  to  the  neareat 
100,000th.  For  the  surface  resistance  0.80  is  now  uBuallj  chosen, 
and  this,  according  to  Dora,  seema  the  best  value.  Still  it  is  possible 
that  the  number  is  incorrect  by.a  few  per  cent.  It  only  counts  also 
for  infinite  extension  in  the  suppoeition  that  the  terminals  of  the 
tube  are  formed  from  flat  surfaces  and  that  the  edges  are  very  sharp 
at  the  passage  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  end  vessels.  These 
considerations  are  not  always  carried  out  in  all  strictness.  The 
shape  of  the  terminal  vessels,  and  the  kind  of  current  lead  as  well 
as  the  position  of  the  potential,  will  all  affect  the  value  of  the  end 
resistance.  The  uncertainty  caused  by  these  different  factors  is  to 
be  estimated  at  some  hundred  thousandths;  but  the  definitions  for 
the  qnanti^  of  mercury  are  much  more  nearly  correct.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  accordingly  to  avoid  the  end  resistance 
altogether;  still  to  my  knowledge  no  practice  method  has  been 
worked  out. 

A  further  difBculty  of  a  more  formal  nature  arises  in  the  copying 
of  the  mercury  unit.  It  is  only  through  the  copying  of  this  unit 
that  it  becomes  of  practical  importance,  since  it  can  never  be  used 
itself  for  the  measuring  of  anything  any  more  than  the  meter  proto- 
type can,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  found  inconvenient 
to  use.  It  is  apparent  that  a  certain  individual  error  remains 
respecting  every  carefully  produced  and  geometrically  measured 
mercury  standard,  whether  through  calibration,  length  measure- 
ment, or  maM  measurem^t,  although  with  necessary  care  this  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  some  hundred  thousandths.  These  errors 
arise  at  every  filling  of  the  tube  with  mercury.  We  can  obtain 
agreement  between  the  different  fillings  of  the  tube,  only  if  the 
tube  is  cleaned  and  dried  most  carefully  and  the  filling  is  done  in 
vacuo;  the  latter  condition  is  particularly  important.  The  electrical 
comparison  can  be  made  between  the  tube  resistance  and  the  wire 
resistance  if  the  tube  is  at  a  temperature  of  0  deg.,  with  an  accuracy 
of  1  part  in  1,000,000,  also  with  approximately  the  same  accuracy 
which  is  reached  by  the  intercomparison  of  wire  resistances.  The 
accuracy  which  is  to  be  secured  in  the  case  of  a  single  mercury 
standard  and  a  single  filling'  of  the  same  is  considerably  less  than 
the  accuracy  of  the  electrical  measurement.  In  order  to  meet  the 
before-mentioned  requirement,  viz.,  that  of  keeping  the  chosen  unit 
unchanged,  the  mercury  unit  can  be  constructed  in  different  ways 
without  our  being  able  to  say  beforehand  which  would  be  moat  cor- 
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rect  One  can  settle  on  the  form  of  the  prototype  to  produce  a  mufHt 
mercury  standard. 

The  mvariability  of  this  unit  must  be  proved  as  in  the  case  of 
mechanical  standards  by  making  frequent  comparieons  with  the 
copies  of  the  same  (mercury  or  wire  resistanceE).  If  the  unit  were 
lost,  or  if  important  differences  were  found,  it  could  be  restored  to 
within  1  part  in  100,000.  On  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  mer- 
cury standard,  several  tubes  are  generally  produced,  ao  that  the 
average  of  this  tube  and  of  several  fillings  could  be  considered  the 
unit  of  resistance.  If  we  lessened  the  individual  error  of  the  same, 
we  would  also  give  up  tiie  original  unit  This  has  certain  formal, 
perhaps  also  legal,  difficulties.  Still  for  electrical  units  such  consid- 
erations must  be  placed  at  one  side,  since  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
establish  a  material  standard  for  a  unit  of  current,  aa  it  is  for  a  unit 
of  time.  It  seems  advisable  to  follow  the  above-mentioned  plan  in 
the  light  of  experience.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  in  the  case  of  the 
unit  of  reeistance  we  have  the  valuable  assistance  provided  by  the 
use  of  manganin  resistances.  Without  these  resistances,  which 
are  so  easy  to  construct  with  accuracy,  the  mercury  unit  could 
never  have  become  useful.  The  invariability  of  the  mercury  unit  it- 
self, i.  e.,  of  the  mean  value  mentioned  above,  can  be  controlled 
only  by  the  production  from  time  to  time  of  new  Btandard  tubes  or 
by  the  comparison  of  the  unit  with  the  copies  as  we  described  above 
for  the  mechanical  units.  The  latter  method  suffices  on  account  of 
the  excellent  character  of  the  manganin  resistances;  it  would  have 
to  be  replaced  by  the  former  only  if  relative  changes  between  tha 
different  resistance  standards  (mercury  and  manganin  resistances) 
should  become  apparent. 

In  this  case  we  can  turn  back  to  the  reproducibili^  of  the  re- 
sistance unit  which  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  the  mechanical 
units;  but  now  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
doing  that,  as  the  manganin  resistances  alone  make  possible  the  re- 
tention of  the  chosen  unit  of  resistance.  If  these  resistances  are 
properly  made  and  properly  aged,  the  mean  value  of  several  of  them, 
as  experience  has  shown,  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  mercury  nnit 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  lite  to  emphasize  the 
valuable  character  of  the  manganin  resistance  for  measurements  as 
its  temperature  coefficient  is  very  small,  having  a  mean  of  about 
-1-0.000002,  also  the  terminal  effect  of  manganin  on  copper  is  very 
small.  These  resistances  form,  therefore,  a  very  valuable  secondary 
standard  for  the  unit    The  relative  constancy  of  sU  the  reaistaooes 
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is  the  only  criterion  of  the  values  of  the  nnit  once  chosen.  For 
itself  alone  one  cOiild  not  accept  the  invariability  of  the  mercury 
standards  without  further  study.  This  must  be  shown  by  experience, 
just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  wire  resistances.  This  proof  of  the 
lelative  invariability  can  be  supported  when  necessary  by  the  recon* 
etmction  of  the  mercnry  standards.  According  to  experience,  bo  far 
as  I  know,  no  change  in  a  mercury  unit  has  been  observed. 

If  the  conditions  of  the  standard  cells  were  just  as  favorable  as  in 
the  cape  of  resistances,  there  would  not  be  any  doubt  about  using  this 
convenient  standard  as  the  unit  of  e.m.f.  In  the  meantime  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  standard  cells  is  considerably  greater,  even  though 
one  seems  to  be  able  to  go  much  farther  into  the  subject.  At  pres- 
ent the  inaccuracy  which  arises  through  the  order  of  the  agreement 
of  different  standard  cells  and  at  different  times  amount  to  about 
1  part  in  10,000 ;  the  reason  is,  first  of  all,  to  be  found  in  the  action 
of  the  mercurous  sulphate  which  gives  different  cm.fs.  in  different 
states,  but  other  factors  also  come  into  considenttioa.  The  stand- 
ard cell  is  a  very  complicated  chemical  system  which  can  easily 
show  differences  under  careful  and  minute  specification.  If  it  is 
possible  to  reach  a  greater  agreement  through  the  improvement  of 
the  material!),  especially  the  mercurous  sulphate,  it  would  be  some 
time  before  one  could  say  anything  certain  about  the  constancy  of 
these  cells.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  in  time  cadmium  sul- 
phate cells  will  be  used,  as  these  cells  are  far  better  in  many  respects 
tiian  the  Clark  cells,  and  afford  every  measurement  in  consequence  of 
their  low  temperature  coefficient.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must 
notice  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  cadmium  cells,  one  with  an  excess 
of  crystals  and  the  other  as  made  by  the  Weston  Company,  with  a 
solution  of  cadmium  sulphate  which  is  saturated  at  about  4  deg. 
We  must  allow  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  in  the  standard 
cell  just  as  easy  a  measurement  of  e.m.f.  as  the  manganin  resistances 
with  respect  to  the  mercury  standards  are  for  the  units  of  re- 
sistance.    Still  for  the  present  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  without. 

Kothing  remains  now  except  to  use  the  unit  of  current  strength, 
which  is  determined  in  the  well-known  manner  by  the  silver 
voltameter,  as  a  secondary  unit.  With  the  definition  that  1  ampere 
in  1  second  (1  coulomb)  deposits  0.001118  gr.  silver  from  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate,  more  minnte  specifications  should  be  given. 
With  the  use  of  the  silver  voltameter  the  following  consideration 
must  be  heeded :  The  same  condition  must  hold  as  in  the  absolute 
measurements  from  which  the  above  number  was  taken.    It  would, 
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fherefore,  for  example,  not  be  allowed  to  carry  out  the  measure- 
ment with  the  silver  Toltameter  in  an  absence  of  oxygen;  in  which 
caee  one  would  get  valoeB  differing  from  the  meaaurements  taken 
in  the  air  by  1  part  in  1000.  Even  if  these  conditions  for  the 
preservation  of  tiie  right  equivalent  weight  of  the  silver  have 
been  eecared,  they  may  not  be  used  for  their  present  purpose, 
because  they  are  not  in  the  absolute  measurement. 

The  accuracy  obtainable  by  the  silver  voltameter  by  following 
the  special  rules  can  be  estimated  at  1  part  in  1000.  One  might 
expect  that  through  a  further  study  of  the  silver  voltameter  and 
through  the  removal  of  some  sources  of  error  the  accuracy  could 
be  further  increased.  If  one  considers  these  remarkS)  one  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  the  mercury 
standards  and  the  silver  voltameter  ae  the  fundamental  electrical 
measures,  and  with  their  help  to  cieate  secondary  standards,  es- 
pecially manganin  resistances  and  standard  cells.  If  a  certain 
standard  is  to  be  had,  one  can  draw  conclusions  about  its  absolute 
invariability  from  their  agreement.  It  would  be  desirable  that  in 
the  different  countries  the  same  point  of  view  should  be  kept  and 
that  all  should  work  toward  the  agreement  of  tiie  fundamental 
units  through  repeated  comparison  of  the  same.  As  we  have  seen, 
some  points  are  at  present  still  on  hand  to  make  a  further  study 
desirable.  In  the  first  place,  the  silver  voltameter  is  capable  of  fur- 
ther improvement,  then  also  the  standard  calls  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  science  of  electrical  measurements.  Perhaps 
further  experiments  about  the  end  resistance  would  not  seem  un- 
necessary. Very  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in 
these  last  years  in  the  subject  of  electrical  units.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  will  be  increased  through  the  institutionE  which  are  dedi- 
catod  to  the  care  of  electrical  \uuts  in  many  countrief. 
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By  PROF.  H.  NAOAOKA,  /mfWnoI  I7itivar«itv,  Tokyo,  Japam. 


Since  the  discovei;  by  Joule  in  1842  tbat  iron  changes  its  di- 
mension b;  magnetization,  the  magnetostriction  of  ferromagnetic 
bodies  has  attracted  the  attention  of  experimental  and  theoretical 
physicists.  The  meaBurements  neually  undertaken  relate  to  the 
changes  of  length  and  of  volume,  but  associated  with  them  comes 
the  Wiedemann  effect,  vhich  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  torsion 
caused  by  the  interaction  of  circular  and  longitudinal  magnetiza- 
tions. A  singular  characteristic  of  magnetostriction  is  its  reci- 
procity with  the  effects  of  stress  on  the  magnetization  of  different 
ferromagnetic  substances,  so  that  some  of  the  effects,  such  as  the 
Villari.  critical  point  in  iron,  aeem  to  foreshadow  the  nature  of  the 
etrain,  which  would  be  wrought  by  magnetization.  The  correlation 
between  stress  and  strain  in  the  magnetization  of  ferromagnetic 
enbetances  opened  a  new  field  of  research,  which  resulted  is  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  dynamical  discussion  of  the  phenomena. 
The  hysteresis  attending  the  magnetostriction  is  generally  compli- 
cated, and  presents  great  difficulty  in  establishing  a  really  satisfac- 
tory theory  of  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  experimental  researches  on  magnetostriction, 
qnestiouB  of  various  character  present  themselves,  both  as  regards 
the  method  of  measurement  and  the  nature  of  the  sample.  The 
minutenen  of  the  effect  calls  forth  precautions  against  diversB 
Bonrces  of  error,  such  aB  the  non-homogeneity  of  the  magnetic  field 
and  the  mechanical  forces  arising  therefrom,  the  non-uniformity 
of  temperature,  a  slight  disturbance  of  which  would  in  most  coaes 
be  BofScient  to  mask  the  strain,  which  we  are  seeking  after.  All 
these  different  sources  of  error,  however  intricate  they  may  at  first 
appear,  can,  by  properly  arranging  the  measuring  apparatus,  be 
eliminated'  Apart  from  these  instmmentalities,  the  diversity  in. 
the  character  of  magnetostriction  with  different  oaraples  is  hardly 
to  be  avoided ;  even  the  mechanical  and  thermal  treatment  to  which 
the  sample  was  subjected  leaves  its  trace  in  the  strain  caused  by 
magnetization.  The  changes  of  length  and  of  volume  in  the  alloys 
[343] 
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of  two  ferromagnetic  bodies,  nickel  and  iron,  which  aa  regards  the 
change  ol  length  by  magnetization  are  of  opposite  character  in 
weak  fields,  are  not  according  to  the  relative  uroporiion  of  the 
magnetoetriction  of  the  constituents,  but  the  phenomena  are  of  a 
much  complex  character.  ' 

The  effect  of  temperature  in  modifying  the  character  of  mag- 
netostriction is  of  great  importance,  but  belongs  to  a  most  difficult 
part  of  the  investigation;  our  knowledge  of  the  snbject  is  as  jret 
limited  to  the  effect  on  the  change  of  length,  and  awaits  further 
investigation  of  the  snbject. 

As  the  theory  is  still  in  its  infancy,  I  shall  in  the  following  take 
a  brief  survey  of  our  experimental  knowledge  on  magnetostriction, 
including  some  new  results  which  have  not  yet  been  published.* 

1.  Ghangb  of  Length  by  Maqnetization. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  small  change  of  length,  the  method 
of  interference  fringe  or  of  optical  lever  is  used  in  measurement. 
Quite  recently  the  method  of  electric  micrometer  ^vas  need  by  Shaw. 

The  delicacy  of  interference  fringe  can  be  utilised  for  experi- 
ments in  fields  of  low  intensity,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  measure- 
ments in  strong  fields,  as  it  is  difficult  to  count  the  number  of 
fringes  within  the  interval  of  time  during  which  a  magnetizing 
carrent  can  be  passed  in  the  coil  without  heating  the  ferromagnetic 
body  under  examination.  An  optical  lever  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  same  Bcnsitiveness  as  that  obtained  by  the  interference 
method.  With  special  optical  appliances,  we  can  easily  measure  a 
displacement  of  0.01^,  which  it  is  usually  necessary  to  meaEur". 
The  utmost  precaution  is  required  in  all  these  measurements  to 
guard  against  inequalities  of  temperature;  I  have  used  a  compensa- 
tion method  analogous  to  gridiron  pendulum,  to  avoid  the  erroR*. 
which  are  likely  to  creep  into  the  measurements.  Usually  observa- 
tions are  made  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  heating  of  the  coil  is 
negligibly  small.  In  testing  the  hysteresis,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  continuously  during  a  magnetic  cycle,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  compensation  method.* 

1.  For  the  lltwaturn  on  magnetostrictton  up  to  ISOO,  the  reader  Is  re- 
ferred to  "  BapporU  pr^sentSs  ftu  Con^^  international  de  Physique  liwi 
!i  Paris."  toine.  2,  1900.  Only  refcrencen  subsequent  to  that  date  sre  pvra 
in  the  present  paper.  See  also  artii^le  "  Uagnetism  "  hy  Bidwell,  EncTcIo- 
pedia  Britsnnica,  Vol.  xxz,  p.  441. 

H.  The  apparatus  for  messurinf;  ehange  of  length  in  ovolds  is  exhibited 
In  tbe  Japanese  section  of  St.  Louis  International  ]i>xpositlon. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  little  care  was  taken  b;  some 
obaerven  to  eliminate  the  mechanical  force  which  would  be  brought 
into  pla;  b;  placing  the  magnetized  body  in  a  heterogeneona  field ; 
casfls  occur  where  the  wire  ia  of  the  same  length  or  even  longer  than 
the  magnetizing  coil.  Another  fault  lies  in  the  choice  of  a  specimen 
whoae  demagnetising  factor  ia  large;  the  result  ia  then  only  true 
for  small  magnetizing  force,  although  the  external  foroe  may  be 
tolerably  large. 

Experiments  by  Bidwell  revealed  for  the  first  time  the  Tarious 
features  in  the  change  of  length  in  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  Ab 
these  were  moetly  experiments  on  wires,  rods,  or  rings,  I  have,  with 
'  Mr.  Honda,  extended  the  investigation  with  ovoidB  (a  =  0.6cm, 
c  =  lO.Ocm)  in  uniform  fields  up  to  3,000  units,  and  found  quali- 
tatiTe  coincidence  with  his  resulta.  Further  experiments  with 
cobalt  in  cast  and  annealed  states  showed  great  difference  in  the 
behavior  as  regards  magnetization  and  the  change  of  length  caused 
by  it;  nickel  steels  of  different  percentages  indicated  remarkable 
variation  as  the  percentage  of  the  constituents  is  altered. 

(a)  Iron.  In  low  fields,  the  ovoid  elongates  and  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum, when(»  it  diminishes  till  it  indicates  no  elongation 
(/f  =  200).  The  decrease  goes  on  at  a  slowly  diminishing  rate, 
and  ultimately  assumes  an  asymptotic  value.  The  maximum  elonga- 
tion varies  with  the  specimen  and  lies  between  3X10-*  and 
6X10-*  of  its  length. 

Steel.  The  length  change  in  ordinary  and  tungsten  steel  resem- 
bles iron  with  a  slight  diSerence  in  quantitative  details. 

(b)  Nickel.  Nicke!  shows  diminution  of  length ;  the  contraction 
takes  place  at  first  siowlj  but  gradually  at  an  increased  rate.  Be- 
tween the  fields  5  and  100,  the  rate  of  diminution  it  very  rapid,  but 
the  change  becomes  at  last  asymptotic,  when  it  amounts  to  about 
38X10-*  in  H=  2,000. 

(c)  Caet  Odbalt.  The  behavior  of  cast  cobalt  as  regards  the 
length  change  is  similar  to  that  of  nickel  in  weak  fields.  Instead 
of  reaching  an  osymptoiac  value  as  in  nickel,  the  contraction  of 
cobalt  reaches  a  maximnm  at  E=^160,  from  which  the  metal 
gradually  recovers  with  increase  of  field  strength,  till  it  attains  ltd 
initial  length  in  ff  =  750.  The  metal  goes  on  increasing  in  length 
at  a  less  rapid  rate  up  to  ff  =  2,000.  Repres^-nting  the  change  of 
length  by  means  of  a  curve,  we  notice  a  singular  trend  somewhat 
resembling  the  inverted  form  of  .the  curve  for  iron. 
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Annealed  Cobalt.  By  aimesUiig  cast  cobalt,  the  Burfaoe  color 
turns  ashen  gray,  and  the  penneabilitj  of  the  motal  diminifihes  in' 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  diminution  of  length  by  magnetization 
takes  place  at  first  slovly,  but  goee  on  steadily  increasing  till  it 
amountB  to  85X10"*  for  H  =  2,000.  The  curve  representing  the 
change  approximates  to  a  straight  line. 

(d)  Nickel  Steels.  The  length  change  in  nickel  steek  of  different 
percentages  does  not  follow  the  lav  of  proportionality  of  the  re- 
spective constituents.  All  the  nickel  steels  containing  S4  to  70  per 
cent  of  nickel  show  increase  of  length  up  to  ff  =  2,000.  The  be- 
havior of  34.04  to  46  per  cent  alloys  is  similar  as  regards  the  chang'i 
of  length  and  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  inaximmn  elcmga-  ' 
tion.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  rate  of  increase  di- 
minishes as  the  percentage  increases.  Ultimately,  with  further 
increase  of  nickel,  the  mairiimim  elongation  makes  its  appearance, 
and  is  already  present  for  a  50 . 7  per  cent  specimen  in  S^  ^  1,00(> ; 
with  70,3  per  cent  nickel  it  appears  in  H  =  170.  The  increase  of 
nickel  beyond  50  per  cent  displaces  the  maximum  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  lower  field.  In  fact,  the  character  of  the  change 
resembles  that  in  iron.  With  further  additions  of  nickel,  the  metal 
will  show  contraction,  which  goes  on  increasing  with  the  field.  This 
remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  the  elongation  takefr  place 
when  the  metal  approaches  pure  nickel.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  elongation  in  all  these  specimens  exceeds  that  of  constituent 
ferromagnetics.  The  greatest  elongation  amounts  to  26X10"* 
in  46  per  cent  nickel,  while  in  25  per  cent  nickel,  which  is  almost 
non-magnetic,  the  elongation  is  immeasurably  small. 

(e)  Bi«muih  and  other  eubatances.  Bidwell,  Tan  Aubel,  and 
others  tested  the  change  of  length  in  bismuth,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
a  conclusive  result;  quite  recently  Shaw  showed  that  the  change  of 
length  in  practically  non-magnetic  substances  is  nil. 

The  accompanying  figures  i^how  the  intensity  of  magnetization 
and  the  changes  of  length*  in  different  fields  (S  -—  external  field  — 
demagnatizing  factor X  intensity  of  magnetization)  for  iron,  steel, 
cobalts,  and  nickel  steels. 

S.  Literature  on  the  chtmf^  of  leoirth  by  mat^etiEation : — NagKoka  >. 
Honda,  Joum.  Ooll.  Sci.  Tokvo,  13.  57,  1900:  Shaw  a.  Laws.  Bleclrieiam, 
44,  S40,  738.  l&Ol:  Auntin,  Phyg.  R#f.  10.  ISO.  inoO;  Nagaoka  a.  Honda, 
yature.  fiS.  2*6.  1902;  Gomptei  Rendnt.  ISi,  530.  1902:  Rhoada,  Phil.  Mag. 
2.  463,  1901;  Na«aoka  a.  Honda,  Phil.  Mag.,  f,  46.  1902:  Honda  a.  Shimini, 
Phya.  Zfit,  3,  37R.  1002,  Phil.  Maij..  4.  338.  1S02;  Wilts,  Phj/t.  Aoo.,  IS. 
7,  1902;  Van  Aubel,  Phya.  Rei.,  16,  60,  1B03;  Shaw,  Proc.  E<^.  Soc.,  Tf, 
370,  1903;  Nagaoka  a.  Honda,  Joan.  Coll.  Sci.,  Tokyo,  19,  Art.  11,  1903. 
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Effect  of  tension  on  ike  change  of  length.  By  suBpending  the 
weight  to  the  wire  under  examination,  we  can  easily  observe  the 
effect  of  tension  on  the  change  of  length.  Bidwell  showed  that 
loading  brings  down  the  maximum  in  an  iron  wire,  and  finally 
makee  the  wire  always  contract.  Steel  is  similarly  affected  by 
tension  as  in  iron.  The  contraction  in  nickel  is  generally  dimin- 
ished by  loading,  while  in  nickel  steels,  there  is  continuous  diminu- 
tion of  elongation  by  increasing  the  tension. 

An  interesting  experiment  by  Rhoada  shows  that  a  rolled  or 
stretched  sheet  of  iron  shows  a  different  behavior  as  regards  the 
length  change,  showing  that  the  previous  history  is  still  to  be 
traced  in  magnetostriction. 

Effect  of  temperature  on  the  change  of  length.  The  subject  was 
studied  by  Honda  and  Shimizu*  between  the  temperatures  ranging 
from  — 184°  to  1300°,  by  means  of  a  special  optical  lever.  A  fine 
wire  which  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  rod  is  wound  round  » 
small  cylinder  which  carries  a  mirror.  The  displacement  of  the 
ovoid  or  rod  causes  a  small  rotation  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  read  by 
the  Poggendorff  method.  The  specimen  was  dipped  in  liquid  air 
or  electrically  heated  by  means  of  a  coil  wound  anti-inductively. 
The  result  seons  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
molecular  magoetiem,  so  that  it  would  not  be  superfluous  to  enu- 
merate the  principal  results, 

(a)  Iron.  As  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  contraction  in  high 
fields  gradually  disappears,  and  at  312°  the  change  of  length  is 
Bimilar  to  that  in  tungsten  Bteel  at  ordinary  temperature.  With 
further  increase  of  temperature,  the  elongation,  after  passing  a 
maximum,  gradually  decreases.  The  elongation  can  be  traced  to 
970°,  which  is  far  higher  than  the  critical  temperature  for  mag- 
netization. The  effect  of  cooling  by  liquid  air  is  c-unsiderably  large 
in  strong  fields,  producing  an  increase  of  contraction.  The  maxi- 
mum elongation  in  weak  fields,  which  is  characteristic  for  iron, 
remains  constant  for  temperatures  ranging  from  — 184°  to  200°. 
Above  this  temperature,  the  elongation  increases,  till  it  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  then  rapidly  decreases. 

Tungsten  Steel.  The  course  of  curves  for  elongation  and  its 
change  with  temperature  are  similar  to  those  of  soft  iron  at 
temperatures  higher  than  500°.  The  change  of  length  disappears 
8t  the  critical  temperature,  which  is  about  900°.  Cooling  decreases 
the  elongation  in  weak  fields,  but  increases  it  in  the  strong. 

4.  Joum.  Coll.  Sei.,  19,  Art.  10,  1603. 
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(b)  Nickel.  The  rise  of  temperature  nisrkedlj  ied,iice6  the  mag- 
netic contraction  of  the  metaL  At  a  temperature  of  S40°,  the 
contraction  in  i^  ^  800  is  already  reduced  to  half  its  ordinary 
value,  and  at  400°  it  almost  Tanishes.  In  liquid  air,  the  contrac- 
tion is  reduced  in  weak  fields,  but  is  increased  in  the  strong. 

(c)  Coat  Cofialt.  As  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  magnetic 
contraction  in  weak  fields  gradually  lessens  and  ihe  elongation  in 
strong  fields  increaees,  till  it  attains  a  maximum.  At  temperatures 
higher  than  800,  the  initial  contraction  altogether  disappears,  and 
the  course  of  the  curve  resembles  that  in  iron  and  steel  at  high  tem- 
peratures. If  the  temperature  be  further  increased,  the  elongation  ■ 
d<miniBhes  steadily,  but  at  a  diminishing  rate  and  even  at  1020°, 
we  still  observe  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  metal.  It  is  also 
tc  be  noticed  that  the  field  of  maximum  contraction  gradually  de- 
creases as  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  that  the  temperature  of 
maximum  elongation  in  a  given  field  diminiehes  as  the  field  is 
increased. 

Annealed  Cobalt.  As  the  temperature  is  raised,  beginning  with 
that  of  liquid  air,  the  contraction  increases  at  first  slowly,  and  then 
rapidly  till  it  reaches  a  maximum.  It  then  decreases,  and  after 
passing  the  state  of  no  contraction,  it  is  changed  to  an  elongation, 
which  again  increases  with  the  temperature  up  to  a  maximum,  and 
then  gradually  diminishes.  At  such  a  high  temperature  aa  1034°, 
we  can  still  observe  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  metal.  It  la 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  curve  of  length  change  at  a  tempera- 
ture near  to  450°  is  similar  to  that  of  iron  at  ordinary  temperature, 
At  a  temperature  higher  than  600°,  the  cast  and  annealed  cobalts 
resemble  each  other  in  their  behavior  as  regards  the  change  of 
Length. 

(d)  Nickel  Steela.  At  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  air  the 
eloDgatioD  diminishes  in  the  vreak  but  increases  in  the  strong.  Our 
knowledge  on  the  effect  of  high  temperatures  is  still  wanting. 

On  comparing  the  results  in  soft  iron,  tungsten  steel,  cast  and 
annealed  cobalts,  we  notice  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  changes 
of  length  by  magnetization  of  these  metals  are,  at  ordinary  tern- 
perahus,  so  very  diflerent  from  each  other,  but  assume,  at  anffl- 
ciestly  high  temperatures,  an  extraordinary  simple  character;  they 
then  tend  to  become  proportional  to  the  magnetizing  force. 

Hysteresis  accompanying  the  change  of  length  by  magnetization. 
—  liie  hysteresis  is  of  a  very  complex  character;  graphically  rep- 
resented, the  curve  of  hysteresis  is  qonmetrical  about  the  line  of 
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zero  magBetizing  force,  and  preBenta  four  loops  dnriDg  a  complete 
mftgnetic  cycle,  Bhoads*  found  rem&rkable  coincidence  of  hjeterceis 
ir  thermoelectric  power  of  magnetized  Iron  with  that  dne  to  elon- 
gation by  magnetizatioii.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  clearly 
illustrate  the  nature  of  hysteresis. 
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2.  Chanoe  of  Volcme  by  Maokftizatioit. 
Joule  Bhowed  that  there  ie  no  change  of  volume  by  magnetizatim  ;  . 
Cantone  wae  the  first  to  notice  a  slight  change  of  volume  in  nickel. 
The  change  in  the  internal  volume  of  ferromagnetic  tubes  was 
observed  by  Knott;  Bidwell  showed  indirectly  with  iron  rings 
that  the  volume  change  must  exist.  On  experimenting  with  iron, 
nickel,  and  nickel  steel  ovoids,  I,  with  Mr.  Honda,  found  that  the 
change  of  volume,  though  very  small,  may  ultimately  become  tol- 
erably large  in  strong  fields,  m  that  the  motion  of  capillary  menis- 
cus of  a  dilatometer  can  sometimes  be  followed  by  the  naked  eye. 
In  experimenting  with  the  volumenometer,  extreme  care  is  neces- 
sary to  place  the  ovoid  axially  in  the  magnetizing  coil,  and  to  keep 
it  free  from  the  wall  of  the  dilatometer  tube,  yon-uniformi^  of 
the  field  may  become  another  source  of  error  which  has  often  heen 
neglected.  Although  the  magnetiziog  coil  is  water- jacketed,  the 
lack  of  temperature  compensation  makes  it  difficult  to  observe  the 
change  continuously,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  liquid  must  be  al- 
most instantaneonsly  measured  after  making  the  current.  In  some 
of  the  metals,  the  change  is  almost  instantaneous,  but  In  a  few 
specimens  we  noticed  a  distinct  time  lag. 

6.  Phu*.  Rev.  15,  321,  190S. 
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Iron,  sleel,  and  nichel. —  In  all  of  these  metals,  there  is  a  slight 
mcrease  of  Tolmne  amonnting  to  about  one-miUionth  in  iron  and 
Bteel,  and  one-fotirth  of  that  amount  in  nickeL 
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Co&ol'- — Cast  cobalt  sbowa  diminution  of  volume  at  a  rapid 
rate  in  low  fields,  but  above  S  ^  lOO,  the  rate  becomes  less,  and  the 
contraction  reaches  a  maximum  in  fl  =  900,  whence  to  decrease 
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gradually  with  increase  of  tbe  field.  Anneakd  cobalt  contracts  in 
volume  at  a  steady  rate  as  the  field  is  Lncreased.  The  contractira 
ultimately  becomes  greater  than  in  cast  cobalt 

Nickel  steel. —  The  volume  change  in  nickel  steels  is  character^ 
iped  by  its  simplicity,  being  approximately  proportional  to  the 
magnetizing  force,  and  its  amount  greatly  Hnrpasses  that  in  ferro- 
magnetic substances  before  mentioned.  The  accompanying  figoie 
gives  the  change  of  volume  in  nickel  steels  containing  different  per* 
centages  of  nickel.  The  change  in  29  per  cent  nickel  steel  is  nearly 
40  times  greater  than  in  soft  iron.  Even  the  S5  per  cent  nickel 
steel  shows  a  volume  change,  which,  in  spite  of  its  minute  magneti- 
zability,  could  he  distinctly  measured  by  a  microscope. 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  volume  change  in  nickel 
steels,  and  compare  it  with  that  observed  in  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
we  are  but  struck  with  the  inunenaity  of  the  effect,  which  is  not 
shared  in  such  an  extraordinary  degree  by  either  of  thesp  con- 
stitnents  of  the  alloy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  magnetiza- 
bility  of  some  of  the  samples.  Generally  speaking  the  volume 
change  by  magnetization  is  of  a  differential  nature,  since 
Volume   change  ^  Elongation    parallel    to   magnetization  4*  <^  X 

Elongation  perpendicular  to  magnetization. 
The  elongation  in  the  direction  of  magnetization  is  of  opposite  sign 
to  that  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  it.  In  iron  and  nickel, 
the  sum  of  these  elongations  representing  the  volume  change  nearly 
vanishes,  while  in  nickel  steels,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
sum  of  these  respective  elongations  is  maximum  in  39  per  cent 
nickel  steel,  in  which  the  position  of  maximum  effect  is  very  promi- 
nent. The  border  line  which  marks  the  transition  of  nickel  steel 
from  ader  dur  to  acier  dovx  is  little  short  of  the  same  percentage, 
which  will  probably  account  for  the  existence  of  the  maTimnTn 
change  of  volume  considered  as  a  differential  effect.* 

8.  Twist  Pboddoed  by  the  Intebaction  of  Cibcular  and 

LONOITCCINAL    MaGNBTIZATIONS. 

The  direction  of  twist  in  iron,  so  long  as  the  magnetizing  field 
is  not  strong,  ig  such  that  if  the  current  is  passed  down  the  wire 
from  the  fixed  to  the  free  end,  and  the  wire  is  magnetized  with 
north  pole  upwards,  the  free  end,  as  seen  from  above,  twists  in  the 

6.  Iiiter&ture  cm  volume  ehan)^  by  magnetiiation ; —  Quineke,  Bert. 
Ber.,  20,  391,  1900;  Nagaoka  ».  Honda,  /oum.  Coll.  Sci.,  IS,  67,  1900; 
Mature,  65,  246,  1902;  Phil.  Mag.,  i,  46,  1902;  Comptet  Smdua,  ISf,  fi36, 
1B02;  Jottm.  Coll.  Sci.,  19,  Art.  11,  1903. 
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direction  of  the  haads  of  a  watch.  By  keeping  the  circular  field 
constant,  the  amount  of  twist  increases  at  first  till  it  reaches  a 
maximum,  in  a  field  of  about  20  units;  it  then  goes  on  diminishing 
till  it  ultimately  changes  the  direction,  and  continues  to  twist  in 
the  opposite  direction  with  increasing  field.  In  nickel,  the  direc- 
tion  of  twist  is  opposite  to  that  in  iron,  the  only  difEerence  being 
that  even  in  fields  of  great  strength,  the  twist  is  not  reversed.  In 
cobalt,  the  Wiedemann  effect  reeemblcB  niclfe],  but  the  direction  of 
twist  is  reversed  in  strong  fields.  The  direction  of  twist  in  nickel 
steel  is  the  same  as  in  iron ;  the  twist  reaches  a  maximum,  whence 
to  decrease  gradually  as  the  field  is  further  increased.  Generally 
the  Wiedemann  effect  ie  diminished  by  loading  the  wire  or  rod.^ 

4.  Beciprocal  Delations  and  the  Theory  of  Magneto- 
striction, 

The  effect  of  longitudinal  stress,  of  hydrostatic  pressure  and  of 
twist,  on  the  magnetization  of  ferromagnetic  substances,  stands 
in  reciprocal  relation  with  the  elongation,  the  change  of  Yolume, 
and  the  twist  produced  by  magnetization  respectively.  Instead  of 
describing  the  results  of  various  experiments  on  the  effect  of  stress, 
the  following  parallel  statements  will  elucidate  the  mutual  relations 
ar.  a  glance. 
Stbaik  Pkodcoid  bt  MAaoEnzA-       Efteot  of  Stbess  or  Maqnetiza- 

TION.  TlOIf. 

1.  Longitudinitl  magnetiEation  pro-  1.  Longitudinal  piill  produce* 
oiuecB  increase  of  length  in  iron  till  increase  of  luagnetization  in  iron 
it  reftchee  a  maximum,  thence  to  till  it  reaches  a  maximum,  thence 
diminish  graduallf  with  increasing  to  diminish  till  the  magnetiEation 
fields  till  the  length  becomes  shortor  becomes  less  than  in  the  unstretohed 
than  in  the  unmagnetized  condition.  condition. 

2.  Longitudinal  magnetization  pro-  2.  Longitudinal  pull  prodncea 
duces  continuous  diminution  of  diminution  of  magnetization  is 
length  in  nickel  up  to  high  fields.  nickel  up  to  high  Selds. 

3.  Longitudinal  magnetization  in  3.  Longitudinal  pull  in  cast  co- 
coat  cobalt  produces  diminution  of  bait  produces  diminution  of  mag- 
length  in  low  fletds,  which  after  netization  in  low  fields,  which  after 
reaching  a  maximum  gradually  les-  reaching  a  maximum  grsduatlj  les- 
sens, sold  finally  produces  increase  sens,  and  finally  produces  increase 
in  strong  fields.  in  strong  fields. 

4.  Longitudinal  magnetization  in  4.  Longitudinal  pull  in  annealed 
annealed  oobalt  produces  diminu-  cobalt  produces  diminntiou  of  mag- 
tion  of  length,  which  gradually  in-  netization,  which  gradually  in- 
creases with  the  strength  of  the  field.  creases   with    the   strength    of   the 

field. 

6.  Lcmgitudina)  magDetiEation  pro-  5.  Longitudinal  pull  produces  in- 
duces increaite  of  length  in  nickel  erea«e  of  magoetizatioa  in  nickel 
■teels.                                                       steels. 

7.  Literature  on  Wiedemann  effect: — Barus,  BilL  Jour.,  10,  407,  1900; 
XI,  B7,  1001;  Phya.  Rev.  U,  283,  ISOl;  Nagaoka  a.  Honda,  Joum.  Coll. 
8ci.,  IS,  263,  1900;  Phil.  Mag.  i,  45,  1902;  Honda  a.  Shimuzu,  Phy.  Zeit, 
677,  10021  Jouaust,  £clatr.  Eleotr.,  34,  isa,  1803. 
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6.  Lon^tudinal  mfl|^eti»itiOD  pro>  6.  Hydrostatic  presBure  produers 
duces  minute  change  of  vnlun'c  in  minute  change  ol  magnetisation  in 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  nickel  iron,  and  nickel  [cobalt  and  nickft 
■teelB.  BteelB  not  yet  tested). 

7.  A  longitudinally  magnetized  T.  Twisting  a  longitudinally  mag- 
wire  is  twiated  by  circular  magnet-  netizcd  wire  gives  rise  to  circular 
ization.                                                    magnetization. 

8.  A  circularly  magnetized  wire  is  8.  Twisting  »  circulaTty  magnet- 
twisted  l^  longitudinal  magaetiza'  Iced  wire  gives  rise  to  longitudinal 
tion.  magnetization. 

9.  Up  to  moderate  fields,  tbe  twist  9.  Up  to  moderate  fields,  the 
produced  by  tbe  longitudinal  and  transient  current  or  the  longituiii- 
circular  magnetiisations  of  an  iron  nal  magnet!  sat  ion  produced  by 
wire  iB  opposite  to  that  in  nickel.  twisting  a  longitudinally  or  circu- 

10.  The  twist  due  to  longitudinal       larly  magneti7:Fd  iron  wire  resp.,  is 
magnetization  of  a  circularly  mag-       opposite  to  that  in  Dickel. 
aeUzed  iron  or  nickel  wire  reaches  10.  The    transient     current    pro- 
«  maviroum  in  low  fields.                          duced  by  twisting  a  longitudinally 

11.  In  strong  fields,  the  twist  due  magnetized  iron  or  nickel  wire 
to  longitudinal  magnetization  of  ii  reaches  a  maximum  in  low  fields, 
circularly  magnetized  iron  wire  is  11.  In  strong  fields,  the  direct.ion 
reversed  and  takes  place  in  the  of  the  transient  current  produced 
aama  direction  as  in  nickel.  by  twisting  a  longitudinaUy  mag- 
netized iron  wire  is  reversed  and  is 
in  the  same  direction  as  in  nickel. 

The  reciprocal  relations  coordinating  the  BtraiDB  produced  hy 
magnetization  and  the  effect  of  Btress  on  magnetization,  as  found  by 
actual  experiments,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  importance  in 
arriving  at  a  correct  theorj'  of  magnetostriction.  In  his  ToJuable 
work  on  the  applications  of  dynamics  to  phj-sicB  and  chemistry. 
Prof.  J,  J.  Thomson  has  propounded  a  new  method  of  investigat- 
ing the  mutual  relations  between  the  effects  of  various  physical 
agencies.  He  showed  that  the  existence  of  a  certain  phenomenon 
involves  as  a  natural  consequence  that  of  another  reciprocating 
with  it.  Most  of  the  relations  above  cited  can  be  simply  elucidated 
by  considering  the  ferromagnetic  body  carrying  an  electric  cnrrcnt 
as  an  approximate  dicyclic  system,  and  developing  moat  of  the  above 
relations  as  conwquences  of  dynamical  theorems. 

The  stress  which  would  be  brought  into  play  by  the  magnetization 
of  a  ferromagnetic  body  was  first  discussed  by  Maxwell ;  the  theory 
was  extended  by  Helmholtz  and  notably  by  Kirchhoff,  The  peculiar 
feature  of  Kirchhoff's  theory  lies  in  the  simple  and  natural  way  of 
elucidating  the  relations  between  the  various  kinds  of  atrain  caused 
by  magnetization  and  the  effects  of  stress  on  magnetization.  Just 
as  we  can  study  the  various  elastic  behavior  of  isotropic  bodies  by 
knowing  the  bulk  and  stretch  moduli,  we  have  to  deal,  in  Kireh- 
hofCs  theory,  with  two  atrain  coefficients,  which  play  the  rdlea  of 
different  moduli  in  the  theory  of  elasticity.    Later  developments  by 
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Hertz,  Pockels,  Sano,  and  Kolac^k,  are  more  or  lees  extensions  of 
KirchhofE's  idea.  They  generally  ehow  qualitative  coiaeidenoe,  but 
fail  to  give  quantitative  details  of  the  phenomena.  The  iheories, 
nnmeroua  as  they  are,  have  one  common  defect;  they  put  at  the 
ontset  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  that  there  is  no  hysteresis  in 
the  phenomena  in  question.  This  rough  approximation  seems  to  he 
the  principal  cause  of  the  discrepancies  between  theory  and  experi- 
ment It  is  moreover  to  be  remarked,  that  the  greatest  difiRcuIty  in 
establishing  the  relations  between  the  effects  of  stress  on  magneti- 
zation and  the  strain  caused  by  magnetization  lies  in  the  great 
difference  of  strain  coefQcients,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
BpecLmen.  If  all  the  experiments  be  performed  in  a  proper  manner 
on  one  and  the  same  specimen  of  ferromagnetic  metals,  we  may 
feel  assured  of  being  able  to  discern  the  true  merits  of  the  theory, 
or  to  detect  its  various  defects,  not  only  from  qualitative  points  of 
'view,  but  also  in  quantitative  details. 

Concluding  Bsuaees. 

Closely  connected  with  magnatostriction  is  the  question  of  the 
change  of  elastic  moduli  by  magnetization.  Experiments  by  Noyes,- 
Srackett,  Stevens,  Tangl,  and  Honda  show  that  there  is  apparently 
change  of  elasticity  by  magnetization.  It  appears  to  me  quite 
plausible  that  the  change  observed  by  elongation  or  flexure  method 
ia  a  joint  effect  of  the  variation  of  length  change  and  that  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity.  How  these  two  effects  are  to  be  diacrLminated 
is  a  problem  still  to  be  solved.  By  flexure  experiments,  Honda 
found  that  there  is  apparent  increase  of  Young's  modulus  in  iron 
and  steel,  except  in  weak  fields.  In  nickel  Young's  modulus  de- 
creases in  weak  fields  and  increases  in  the  strong,  while  in  cobalt, 
there  is  increase.  Torsion  experiments  show  that  there  is  apparent 
increase  of  rigidity  ^^  iron,  steel,  and  cobalt.  Kickel  shows  de- 
crease of  rigidity  in  weak  fields  and  considerable  increase  in  the 
strong. 

The  sound  emitted  by  magnetizing  an  iron  wire  by  intermittent 
or  alternate  current  was  long  known,  but  the  actual  measurement 
of  the  change  of  length  was  undertaken  quite  recently  by  Honda 
and  Shimizu.  With  a  given  wire,  the  amplitude  varies  with  the 
frequency;  generally  there  are  two  maxima  in  iron  and  nickel  as  the 
frequency  is  increased.  The  phenomenon  is  evidently  due  to 
magnetostriction. 
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Closely  allied  with  magnetostrictioii  is  the  effect  of  magnetization 
OB  the  permanent  toision  of  ferromagnetic  wires;  the  oatiire  of 
the  change  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Wiedemann  on 
iron  wire  and  of  mine  on  nickel. 

No  experiment  has  as  yet  been  tried  on  the  magnetostriction  of 
ferromagnetic  crystals.  The  axial  behavior  of  cryatala  would  be 
the  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  Probably  there  are 
a  good  many  problems  on  the  magnetoelastic  properties,  which  still 
remain  untouched  and  which  are  intimately  connected  with  mag- 
netostriction. 

The  theory  really  satisfying  the  various  aspects  of  the  pBenome- 
non,  as  before  remarked,  is  stiLl  in  its  infancy;  no  one  has  as  yet 
dared  to  break  through  the  barrier  line  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
senting hysteresis;  when  once  the  path  for  attacking  physical 
problems  involving  residual  effect  is  opened,  we  may  look  forward 
for  a  complete  description  of  the  phenomena  in  a  concise  mathe- 
matical language. 

Note.— Stevena,  Pkyt.  Rev.,  10,  161;  11,  S5.  1000;  Schreber,  P\y». 
Beit.,  2,  18,  1900;  LOffler,  DiM.  Zurich,  IBOl ;  Tang1,  Drude  Ann.,  6,  34, 
1901;  Honda,  Shimizu,  a..  Kusakabe,  Phya.  Zeit.,  3,  380,  1902;  Phil.  Mag., 
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ON  SECONDAKT  STANDARDS  OF  LIGHT.' 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  VIOLLE,  £coie  NornuOe  Supirieure.  Parit. 


A  practical  standard  of  light  miiBt  satiBfy  ceitain  conditions  of 
applicability,  accuracy  and  convenience.  For,  as  regards  applica- 
bility, it  must  posaees  a  definite  color  and  size;  for  accuracy,  ao 
invariable  relation  to  the  fundamental  standard  and  permanence; 
while  for  convenience  it  must  be  simple  and  easily  operated. 

Let  ug  examine  these  different  points  successivety.  A  unit  is 
by  definitioD  a  quantity  chosen  from  all  others  of  the  same  nature 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  comparison  in  terms  of  which  we  expresb 
the  respective  valnes  of  their  magnitudes.  According  to  this,  each 
kind  of  light  constituting  a  special  category  should  be  compared 
with  a  particular  unit  belonging  to  that  category. 

In  considering  all  the  various  luminous  sources  in  use,  let  us 
note  ttiat  the  same  lamp,  forced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  con- 
stitutes a  whole  series  of  different  luminous  sources,  and  let  us 
consider  what  complicated  systems  of  units  we  are  forced  to  face, 
although  we  consider  each  kind  of  source  as  a  distinct  individuality 
without  troubling  to  sift  it  to  its  elements. 

In  truth  the  only  correct  way  to  define  a  source  of  light  is  to 
establish  the  intensity  of  each  frequency  of  radiation  with  respect 
to  that  of  the  corresponding  standard.  But  our  eye,  on  which  we 
must  rely  in  photometry,  makes  the  synthesis  of  all  these  radia- 
tions according  to  its  own  laws.  We  shall  therefore  take  the 
position  that  a  source  of  light  is  one  and  only  on©  quantity, 
determined  by  the  two  essential  properties— the  color  and  the 
intensity.  It  follows  that  two  sources  of  light  of  aa  different 
kind  as  may  be  desired,  shall  be  practically  and  physiologically 
equal,  if  they  have  the  same  color  and  the  same  intensity.  And 
as  the  judgment  of  our  eye  allows  a  certain  latitude,  we  shall 

1.  TIda   paper    should   be   considered   as    followiug   that   presented   hj 

the  author  on  the  same  subject  at  the  Intemationat  Electrical  Congreu  itt 

Varis  in   1900.     QncBtions  have  heen  here  avgided  which  were  treated  in 

the  preceding  paper,  to  which  the  reader  ia  requested  to  refer. 
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take  advantage  of  this  in  order  to  secure,  in  practice,  the  greatest 
simplicity  possible. 

We  have  to-day  photometers  to  measure  the  intensity  of  light 
with  all  desired  exactitude  when  we  compare  two  BOurceB  of  light 
of  the  same  color.  In  comparing  successively  different  pho- 
tometers, and  measuring  at  different  distances,  we  always  obtain 
the  same  result.  This  is  not  so  with  two  different  sources  of  color. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  ingenious  devices,  we  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  satisfactoiy  method  of  color-photometry, 
and  this  is  indeed  not  surprising.  Uncertainty  grows  as  the 
difference  of  color  increases.  -  Our  eye  cannot  establish  a  sharp 
distinction  (omitting  a  spectro-photometric  analysis)  between  the 
smoky  candle  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  brilliant  sourcee  of  light 
which  give  us  illumination  to-day.  Leaving  aside  those  sources 
of  light  which  have  been  abandoned,  if  we  do  not  want  to  use 
a  numb^  of  different  standards,  which  would  complicate  matters 
considerably,  the  condition  that  the  only  practical  standard  must 
satisfy  will  be  to  be  as  close  as  possible  in  color  to  the  sources  of 
light  commonly  used. 

Although  this  statement  may  appear  vague,  it  nevertheless 
corresponds  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  To-day  the  red-colored 
fames  have  disappeared.  Our  light  has  become  whiter,  or,  rather, 
more  yellow,  getting  closer  to  the  green  and  blue.  The  greea 
will  not  likely  prevail,  if  we  judge  by  the  first  mantles  of  the 
Auer  light  mostly  affected  with  that  tint.  As  far  as  blue  is  con- 
cerned, our  eyes  are  too  poorly  adapted  to  it  to  give  it  predomi- 
nance in  lighting.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  color  of  the 
beet  light  not  only  to-day,  but  for  the  future,  must  be  yellowish 
whit^  similar  to  that  of  a  good  oil  lamp,  or  of  an  incandescent 
lamp  (either  the  electric  incandescent  lamp  with  high  enough 
voltage,  or  incandescent  gas  or  alcohol  with  the  uaual  mantles), 
or  again,  of  an  acetylene  lamp.  Although  the  color  of  all  theee 
lights  is  not  identical,  yet  it  does  differ  so  much  as  to  prevent  a 
comparison  with  a  common  standard. 

Our  eyes,  it  is  true,  do  not  require  as  exact  a  comparison  as  can 
be  detected,  or  an  absolute  identity  of  color.  It  adapts  itself  to 
circumstances,  small  differences  being  allowed,  due  to  physiologi- 
cal effects.  Even  if  the  total  color  comparison  should  present 
some  difficult,  it  would  be  preferable  to  a  comparison  apparently 
more  correct,  when  restricted  to  a  part  only  of  the  radiations; 
for  ibe  parte  left  aside  may  play  an  important  part.     The  use 
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of  abBOTbents  capable  of  removing  certain  raya  is  really  useful  only 
SB  a  convenient  form  of  Bpectrum-  analydB. 

The  last  condition  required  by  the  practical  standard  is  a  oer- 
iain  magnitude  with  respect  to  the  usual  sources  of  light  to  be 
compared.  It  eeems  right  that  the  size  should  be  10  or  perhaps 
better  20  decimal  candles  (bougies  decimales).  Nothing,  hovever, 
vill  be  easier  than  to  have  multiples  and  submultiples  of  the 
desired  standard. 

According  to  the  above  considerations,  the  practical  standard 
should  be  taken  from  the  usual  sources  of  light,  or  ivoni.  similar 
sources  of  light  suitable  for  that  purpose.  These  sources  are  of 
two  kinds:  Incandescent  solids  or  liqnids,  and  flames.  Amongst 
the  first  are  to  be  mentioned  platinimi  and  carbon,  and  the  bodies 
which  have  been  Bubetitnted  for  iliem — ^the  mantles  of  the  tai« 
«arthB.  Platinum,  which  has  fumiebed  the  fundamental  unit, 
seems  suitable  for  furnishing  the  required  standard. 

The  rranarkable  instrument  of  Lftnun^  and  Kurlbaum  has  been 
used  with  advantage  at  the  Physico-technical  Laboratory  at 
Charlottenburg  to  verify  the  Hefner  lamp.  It  poesesaes  it  is  true 
very  little  of  the  Hefner  tint,  and  presents  consequently  the  above- 
maitioned  inconvenience.  The  instrument  would  be  found,  how- 
ever, very  sensitive  and  regulable  for  general  use. 

M.  Petavel,  who  has  studied  the  fundamental  standard  with  so 
much  care,  proposes  as  a  secondary  standard  a  platinum  strip 
alloyed  with  25  per  cent  of  iridium,  electrically  heated  to  a 
tempn«ture  which  he  determines,  by  a  measurement  of  the  relative 
intensify  of  two  different  radiations.  This  secondary  standard, 
first  compared  with  the  absolute  standard,  might  serve  to  calibrate 
the  commercial  standards.  For  the  raeasuiem^t  of  the  relative 
intensity  of  two  different  radiations,  he  makes  one  part  of  the 
rays  go  through  a  glass  plate,  which  absorbs  the  ultra-red  xays, 
and  another  part  through  highly  colored  fluorepar  which  stops 
nearly  all  the  visible  rays.  He  then  receives  these  two  diff^ent 
parts  on  two  thermo-]  unctions  connected  in  opposite  series  with 
the  same  galvanometer.  The  current  supplied  to  the  strip  is 
related  until  there  is  no  deflection  on  the  galvanometer.  'Die 
process  is  simple,  and  deBerves  to  be  studied  with  care. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  noted  in  the  trials  made  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  as  a  standard  the  positive  crater  of  the  arc. 
It  seems  to  remain  just  as  hard  to  handle,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  incandescent  lamps  become  every  day  easier  to  use  and  are 
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tot  that  reason  more  and  more  used  as  intennediary  standards. 
Even  if  a  little  yellow,  and  not  always  cloB^y  enongli  watched, 
the  incandescent  lamps  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  fre« 
from  the  variations  which  affect  the  flames  caused  by  changes 
in  atmospheric  conditions.  They  also  offer  the  advantage  of 
operation  in  any  position,  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical,  being  very 
useful  in  certain  cases.  One  can  also  standardize  a  number  of 
them  at  once,  and  set  aside  a  certain  number  as  primary  standards, 
with  which  comparisons  can  be  made  when  required.  The  lamps 
in  general  use,  which  are  operated  for  only  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  may  be  kept  a  good  many  years  without  any  appreciable 
change,  as  Dr.  Fleming  has  shown.  He  recommends,  however, 
in  order  to  avoid  blackening  of  the  glass,  using  a  very  large  bulb 
of  a  radius  greater  than  the  average  path  of  the  carbon  molecules 
at  the  pressure  of  the  residual  air.  In  this  bulb  should  be  mounted 
a  filament  of  good  quality,  tested  beforehand  for  a  period  of  50 
hours,  at  a  voltage  slightly  higher  than  that  at  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  used. 

Again,  in  order  to  rednc'e  the  continuous  diminution  in  the 
intensity  of  light  owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  resiBtance  of  the 
filament,  M.  Fabry  has  devised  a  lamp  which  operates  at  constant 
power.  He  employs  a  method  of  electric  equilibrium  very  readily 
applied,  and  avoids  also  the  accidental  variations  which  too 
frequently  affect  such  measurements.  The  regulation  of  the  lamp 
is  reduced  to  the  measurement  of  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  part  of  the  main  circuit  separated  from  the  lamp  by 
a  small  resistance,  and  a  part  of  a  high  resistance  connected 
between  the  two  terminals  of  the  lamp  and  conveniently  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  of  potential  in  question  may 
be  balanced  by  the  e.m.f.  of  a  standard  Weston  cell  which  has 
a  negligible  temperature  coefficient.*  By  pressing  a  key,  the 
differences  of  potential  are  offered  on  a  galvanometer  which  should 
read  zero.  If  a  deflection  is  observed,  the  reading  is  brought  to 
zero  by  a  rheoetat  in  the  main  circuit- 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  the  carbon  filament 
in  the  incandescent  lamp  by  a  more  advantageous  substance. 
Thus  Mr.  Crawford  Voelker  has  used  carbide  of  titanium,  in  a 
very  interesting  lamp  tested  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Holden,  in 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich. 

2.  We  should  use  bIho  for  the  resietance  a  metal  of  do  temperature  oo- 
efDcient,  such  as  coDBtantin  or  mangBniii. 
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The  celebrated  inventor  of  the  IncandeeceDt  mantle  for  gaa, 
Dr.  Auer,  also  Bought  to  produce  an  incandescent  electric  lamp. 
His  lamp,  according  to  M.  Qahriel,  shova  great  constancy  vhen 
closely  watched  and  is  very  sensitive  to  slight  changes  of  voltage. 
In  a  report  presented  to  the  Cierman  Society  of  Incandescence  of 
Berlin,  the  chief  engineer,  Bemau^,  declares  tiiat  the  specific  con- 
sumption of  the  Osmium  lamp  is  I  watt  per  cp,  Hie  light  resem- 
bling  daylight  very  closely,  an  important  property  in  a  photo- 
metric standard.  The  Nemst  lamp  would  be  lees  advantageous 
in  this  respect,  although  so  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Wedding,  flie  expenditure  of  power  in  the  Nemst 
lamp  ie  less  than  that  in  carbon  filaments,  and  the  steadiness 
.greater,  without  being  complete:  Troublesome  variations  some- 
times occur  (as  shown  by  lamp  No.  2  of  the  Wedding  tests,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  twelve  lamps  tried).  If  we  examine  the  mode 
-of  variation  of  the  intensity  of  light  along  the  lines  studied  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Hulse,  it  appears  that  Fabry's  system  would  do  very  well 
for  constant  measurements. 

We  come  finally  to  the  mantles  of  rare  earths,  invented  by 
Dr.  Aner,  which  gave  such  an  impetus  to  gas  lighting,  and  which 
had  previously  remained  unemployed  notwithstanding  several 
remarkable  attempts.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  could  use  them 
as  practical  standards.  We  will  not  seek  our  standard  from  among 
them,  if  we  consider  that  mantles  of  the  same  material  placed 
on  the  same  burner  give  a  very  different  intensity  of  light,  that 
the  same  mantle  on  the  same  burner  presents  a  diminution  of  light 
varying  irregularly  with  time,  and  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of 
the  effect  of  the  caloritic  power  of  the  gas  on  the  intensity  of 
light  given  by  the  mantle.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  International  Commission 
of  Photometry  appointed  by  the  International  Congress  at  Paris  in 
1900,  was  that  the  adoption  of  a  secondary  incandescent  mantle 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  incandescent 
gas  burners  can  not  be  made  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  of 
manties. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  flames.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here 
the  inconveniences  that  are  justly  charged  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  that  they  are  so  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages 
of  simplicity  and  usefulness,  that  up  to  this  date  they  have 
fnmi^ed  all  of  the  various  secondary  standards  in  use,  amongst 
which  are,  in  particular,  te  be  noted  the  Careel,   the  Vernon- 
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Hareourt  and  the  Hefner.     Each  has  ita  particular  well-know-n 
advantages  and  defects,  so  that  it  is  \mnecessary  to  recount  them- 

Concerning  the  standards  thranselves,  it  may  be  mentioned  tha-t 
the  Vernon-Hareourt  staiidard  of,<xie  cp.,  which  was  presented 
by  the  author  to  the  British  Association  of  the  Plymouth  meet- 
ing in  1877,  was  too  complicated  and  too  difficult  to  handle  for 
general  use,  and,  not  being,  therefore,  suitable  to  serre  as  a 
primary  standard  (to  be  compared  as  is  well  understood  witb 
the  fundamental  standard).  Mr.  Vernon-Hareourt  has  lately  con- 
structed a  standard  of  six  candles.*  A  description  of  which  waa 
given  by  the  "  Gas  Eeferees "  in  their  report  of  Oct  9,  1901. 
At  the  top  of  a  hollow  pillar  ia  a  reservoir  in  which  air  beccme^ 
saturated  with  the  vapor  of  pentane  that  has  first  been  introduced^ 
and  from  this  the  mixture  of  air  and  vapor,  ayphoned  from  the 
top  of  the  liquid,  comes  down  by  gravity  to  an  Argand  ^pe  of 
burner,  made  of  soap-stone,  where  it  hums,  giving  a  well-defined 
fiame.  A  long  chimney,  made  of  brass,  placed  at  a  cCTtain  distance 
above  the  burner,  hides  the  top  of  the  flame;  a  small  mica  window- 
allows  the  top  of  the  flame  to  be  seen,  and  its  height  to  be  thus 
regulated.  Around  the  chimnty  is  a  large  tube,  open  at  the  bottom 
to  the  air.  The  air  becomes  heated  in  rising,  and  feeds  the 
interior  of  the  flame  affording  a  real  regeneration.  In  the  in- 
terior, air  arrives  by  a  second  mantle  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
burner.  The  fiame  is,  however,  surrounded  by  a  conical  screen, 
pierced  by  an  opening  which  allows  the  portion  beneath  the  chim- 
ney to  he  clearly  seen.  There  is  no  gas  nor  any  clearly  lienor 
mechanism  to  bring  the  vaptar  frwn  the  pentane  to  the  burner. 
This  process  shows  a  marked  advance.  It  has  been  studied  jointly 
with  the  Carcel  and  the  Hefner  by  the  International  Commission  of 
Gaa  Photometry.  The  conclusion  of  the  commission,  as  far  as 
concerns  the' relative  value  of  the  three  standards,  will  be  very 
interesting  to  learn. 

It  would  ^so  be  desirable  for  this  commission  to  study  acety- 
lene, which  has  been  recently  the  object  of  numerous  interesting 
papers.  Prof.  Nichols  has  measured  the  temperature  of  the  flame 
(1900)  and  has  determined  ita  luminous  efficiency*  (1901). 
Following  the  same  determinations,  Mr.  Stewart  has  succeeded, 
by  the  Paschen  method,  in  establishing  the  amount  of  energy  in 

3.  The  magnitude  of  this  atandard  U  very  naeful  in  praeUee,  as  notetk 

4.  Proportion  of  the  light  energy  to  the  total  radiating  energy. 
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the  flame;  he  has  recc^ized  that  the  application  of  the  formiila 
imT!=A  requires  that  one  should  know,  like  MM.  LQnmier  and 
Pringsheim,  the  reflective  power  of  the  flame  with  respect  to  its 
absorbing  power,  and  also,  as  Mr.  Korlbanm  and  Mr.  Nichols 
have  shown,  of  tiie  selection  tbat  is  manifested  in  the  yellow 
region  of  the  Bpectmm  for  tbe  radiations  of  particles  of  carbon. 
I  have  recently  obtained  very  similar  resolts  relative  to  the  separa- 
tioQ  of  tbe  various  radiations  in  the  flame  of  acetylene,  by  photo- 
graphing it  on  isochromatic  plates  behind  screens  colored  in  such  a 
-way  as  to  obtain  lights  truly  monochromatic.  The  flame  has 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  little  whiter  than  Mr.  Stewart  indicates  it. 
This  is  no  doabt  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  working  with  a  lamp  in 
which  the  flame  was  located  in  the  interior  of  a  metal  box  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  a  chimney,  which  accel^ates  combustion  and 
renders  the  flame  whiter,  as  well  as  lees  senaatiTe  to  extmor 
distiirbanoeB. 

The  acetylene  flame  has  the  drawback  of  brang  affected  by  the 
accumulation  of  carbon  deposited  in  the  burner.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
to  obviate  this  that  the  commission  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  bums  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  acetylene 
and  one  part  of  hydrogen  in  a  current  oi  oxygen.  If  we  could 
operate  with  pure  gases,  under  identical  conditions,  we  would  have 
a  perfectly  conetant  flame.  Oxygen  renders  the  flame  blue,  burn- 
ing besides  any  free  carbon,  and,  as  the  purity  of  the  combustion 
la  the  first  condition  to  be  imposed,  the  difficulty  is  doubled  by 
having  a  mixture  of  both  hydrogen  and  acetylene. 

Dr.  Sharp  prefers,  with  reason,  to  burn  pure  acetylene  in  pure 
oxygen.  He  uses  for  that  purpose  a  very  ingenious  blowpipe  in 
which  the  central  tube  is  cooled  by  a  water-jacket  circulation 
while  the  oxygen  arrives  by  the  annular  space  between  this  central 
tube  and  the  socket  For  a  oertain  proportion  of  the  two  gases 
the  luminous  iutensity  is  a  maximum,  and  a  horizontal  slit,  made 
at  a  convenient  height  in  a  screen,  allows  a  perfectly  well-deter- 
mined and  fixed  amount  of  light  to  go  through.  The  flame  thus 
produced  is  very  brilliant;  according  to  the  author,  "its  color  is 
perfectly  correct  for  a  secondary  standard  for  the  photometry  of 
the  arc,  but  is  too  white  for  the  incandescent  lamp,  just  as  the 
Hefner  is  too  red.  This  defect  is  in  the  right  direction,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  average  color  of  the  different  sources  of  light  tending 
toward  the  white."  One  must  not,  however,  overestimate,  because 
bluish  white  is  stem  and  tiring.    The  eye,  doubtless,  prefers  a 
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golden  tinge,  rich  and  ga;,  better  adapted  to  the  normal  play  of 
our  vision.  Id  any  case  we  owe  much  to  Dr.  Sharp,  for  he  has 
realized  an  inetrumeat  which  offera  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing a  flame  completely  shielded  from  exterior  diBturhancea, 
which  are  bo  great  on  the  ordinary  flames,  especially  atmoapheric 
conditiona. 

Another  ivell-defliied  Bubstance  conld  be  employed  as  a  com- 
bustible. M.  von  Hefner  Alteneck  has  propoaed  aeetate  of  Ibo- 
butyl.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  benzine 
employed  by  M,  Blondel  bums  in  constant  proportions,  and  is 
equivalent  to  a  single  liquid.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  acetylene 
which  is  extending  every  day  for  lighting  should  be  preferred 
thereto. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  users  of  electricity  and  gas  should 
agree  on  the  choice  of  a  practical  unit,  the  value  of  which  should 
be  determined  with  respect  to  the  fundam^ital  standard,  and 
which  would  serve  afterwards  in  all  photometric  laboratories  to 
control  the  apparatus  in  general  use.  This  eminently  useful 
understanding  appears  so  much  easier  than  the  rivalry,  which  has, 
unfortunately,  manifested  itself  between  different  countries,  about 
the  standards  of  light,  and  which  does  not  exist  between  gas  osera 
and  electricians.  Gas  people  frequently  use  incandeBcent  lamps 
as  intermediary  standards,  while  electricians,  on  their  side,  make 
daily  use  of  the  flame  standards  to  control  their  lamps.  The  work 
of  the  International  CommisBion  of  Photometry  should  then  be 
broadened  according  to  the  indications  which  mlf^t  be  given  to 
it  by  the  International  Electrical  Congress  at  St  Louis. 
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If  we  take  the  ordinar;  air  of  a  room,  and  enclose  it  in  a  glass 
Tessel  containing  some  water  and  provided  with  some  means  of  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  volume  at  will,  we  are  able  to  observe 
the  following  phencmiena.  If  the  air  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
sufficiently  long  to  become  Eaturated  with  water  vapor,  any  in- 
crease of  volume,  even  if  very  slight,  causes  the  formation  of  a 
fog  throughout  the  volume  of  the  moist  air.  This  is  easily  made 
visible  by  concentrating  a  powerful  beam  of  light  on  the  contents 
of  the  vessel;  or,  by  placing  a  small  source  of  light  behind  the 
veseel,  brilliant  colored  rings  or  coronas  may  be  seen  surround- 
ing the  source.  If  the  air  be  made  to  contract  again  to  its  original 
volume,  a  second  expansion  like  the  first  will  again  give  a  similar 
fog,  but  when  this  process  has  been  several  times  repeated,  the  fogs 
become  thinner,  the  drops  being  fewer  and  larger;  we  get  at  length 
a  fine  rain  on  expansion  rather  than  a  fog,  the  drops  falling  to  the 
bottran  of  the  vessel  within  a  few  seconds,  instead  of  remaining  in 
BUBpeusion  for  many  minutes  like  the  first-formed  fog  particles. 
When  this  stage  baa  been  reached,  the  neit  and  all  succeeding 
expansions  produce  no  drops  at  all,  no  condensation  resulting  else- 
where  than  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  If  ordinary  air  be  now 
admitted  into  the  vessel,  drops  will  again  be  seen  on  expansion, 
unless  Uie  air  introduced  has  entered  through  a  tightly  pressed 
plug  of  cotton-wool,  or  has  been  otherwise  filtered,  in  which  case 
no  drops  are  seen. 

The  phenomena  are  readily  explained  if  we  suppose  that  water 
cannot  under  ordinary  circumatances  condense  in  the  form  of  drops 
unless  suitable  nuclei  are  present  to  serve  as  starting  points  for  the 
drops.  These  nuclei  are  present  in  very  varying- numbers  in  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  air,  from  which  they  may  be  removed  by  filter- 
ing, or  by  repeatedly  forming  a  cloud  by  expansion,  and  allowing 
the  drops  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  Both  the  facta  and 
£366] 
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the  ezplanatioii  have  been  long  known.  The  particlcB  which  serrs 
as  the  nuclei  of  the  drops  formed,  when  ordinary  atmospheric  air 
it  allowed  to  expand  slightly,  are  conYcniently  called  "  dust "'  par- 
titdee;  they  aie  generally  too  small  to  be  themselves  visible,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  means  of  determining  whether  they  con- 
sist of  solid  particles  or  of  minute  drops  of  liquid.  The  number 
of  these  dust  particles  per  c.c.  of  air  in  different  localities  and  under 
different  weather  conditions  has  been  investigated  by  Aitken,  and 
by  others,  with  the  aid  of  his  ingenious  dust-counting  fip>mratus. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  nuclei  should  be  necessary 
for  file  condensation  of  water  in  the  torm  of  drops.  Lord  Kelvin 
proved  that  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapor  necessary  for  equilib- 
rium over  a  convex  or  concave  surface  of  water  differed  from  that 
over  a  flat  surface,  being  less  over  a  concave  and  greater  over  a 
convex  surface.  He  shows  how  we  may  calculate  the  difference. 
A  very  small  drop  of  pure  water  will,  if  we  assume  the  surface 
tension  to  remain  the  same  for  very  smaU  drops  as  for  largo 
ones,  evaporate  even  when  surrounded  by  vapor  many  times  more 
dense  than  that  in  equilibrium  at  the  same  temperature  over  a 
flat  surface.  Thus  unless  the  initial  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
drops  can  be,  as  it  were,  omitted,  owii^  to  the  presence  of  not 
too  minute  nuclei,  a  high  degree  of  supersatnration  may  exist 
without  any  condensation  in  the  form  of  rain  or  cloud  resulting. 
Lord  Kelvin  showed  that  to  alter  the  equilibrium  vapor-pressure 
by  one  part  in  a  thousand,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  spherical 
drop  must  amount  to  about  I0~*  cm.  Thus  very  minute  nuclei  will 
enable  a  cloud  to  be  formed  with  a  very  slight  degree  of  supersatura- 
tion,  in  other  words,  as  a  result  of  a  very  slight  expansion  of 
the  air  if  this  has  been  initially  saturated  with  water  vapor. 

Lord  Kelvin  refrained  from  extending  his  calculations  to  cnr> 
i-atures  of  greater  amount,  as  the  surface  tension  cannot  remain 
independent  of  the  radius  much  beyond  that  limit  It  is  con- 
venient, however,  to  extend  the  calculations  to  greater  curvatures; 
for  although  the  results  obtained  cannot  be  considered  as  quanti- 
tatively correct,  they  enable  us  to  form  a  picture  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  nudei  of  different  kinds.  Let  us  imagine  an  arrangement 
equivalent  to  that  considered  by  Lord  Kelvin*;  bat  since  we  are 

1.  Proo.  Boj.  Sw.  Edin.  YU,  p.  63.    1870. 
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here  concerned  with  convex  Buifacea,  let  the  capillary  tubo 
be  joined  as  a  side  tube  to  the  loner  part  of  a  tall  vessel  of  water. 
The  capillai;  must  be  supposed  to  have  walls  of  each  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  wetted  by  water,  and  let  ns  suppose  the  open  end 
of  it  to  be  bent  round,  so  that  it  points  vertically  upwards,  and 
that  tlie  height  of  the  vertical  portion  can  be  adjusted  to  bring 
the  meniscus  to  the  open  end  of  tiie  tube.  Ijet  the  whole  apparatus 
be  contained  in  a  closed  vessel  containing  only  water  vapor. 

We  have  then  the  convex  water-air  meniscus  depressed  below  Uie 
level  of  tiie  flat  surface  in  the  large  vessel  to  a  depth  h,  such  that 
gwh  =  2T/r,  where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  w  the 
density  of  the  liquid*  (lo  =  1  in  the  present  case),  T  is  the  surface 
tension  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature.  Thus  the  pressure  of  the 
vapor  in  contact  with  the  meniscus  must  be  greater  than  that 
over  the  flat  surface  by  that  due  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  vapor  of  height  h,  the  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  column 
being  that  required  for  equilibrium  over  a  flat  surface  at  the 
given  temperature.  This  increased  pressure  must,  moreover,  be 
the  pressure  necessary  for  equilibrium  over  the  curved  surface, 
^stillatiim  from  the  one  surface  to  the  other  would  otherwise  take 
place  resulting  in  a  continuous  circulation.  To  find  this  pressure 
P21  Pi  being  that  at  the  flat  surface,  we  have  dp  =  g  p  dh. 


4-i  r& 

g    J    P 


p  being  the  density  of  the  steam.  If  we  assume  Boyle's  law  to 
be  obeyed,  this  gives 

9  Pi  9  Pi 

R  being  the  constant  in  the  equation  re  =  Bt,  t  being  the  absolute 
temperature,  Pu  Pt  the  density  of  the  vapor  at  the  two  surfaces 
respectively.    But  h  =  2T/rg.  thus 

"Vi      *  P.1     ^ii    »■ 

We  have  thus  the  means  of  calculating  the  pressure,  or  the 
density,  which  water  vapor  must  have,  in  order  that  it  may  he  in 
equilibrium  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  any  size.  The  equilibrium 
is  obviously  unstable,  a  drop  if  too  big  for  equilibrium  will  grow, 

1  compaiUon  witll 
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BO  long  as  the  sapersaturated  condition  ia  maintained,  if  too  email 
it  will  evaporate  completelj.  The  poflgession  of  a  charge  of  elec- 
tricity b;  ihe  drop,  or  the  existence  of  a  diEsolved  Eubstance  witMn 
it,  will  cause  the  drop  to  be  etable,  if  its  size  be  less  than  a  certain 
limit,  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  charge,  or  the  quantity 
of  diBsolved  subBtanoe.  Let  ns  consider  the  case  of  electrification. 
We  may  imagine  the  water  surface  in  one  limb  of  &  U-tnbe,  in 
on  arrangement  like  that  described  above,  to  be  uniformly  charged 
with  electricity,  by  holding  a  very  short  distance  above  it  a  parallel 
conducting  surface  maintained  at  a  different  potential.  It  ifr 
immaterial  whether  the  water  surface  be  flat  or  curved ;  a  tension 
of  2  ltd*  dynes  per  square  cm  will  be  exerted  on  the  end  of  the- 
coliimn,  0-  being  the  charge  per  sq.  cm.  This  will  raise  the  elec- 
trified surface,  above  the  level  which  it  would  have  occupied  in 
the  absence  of  the  charge,  through  a  distance  2  *  a'/g  and  there- 
will  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  saturation  vapor-pres- 
sure. The  vapor  pressure  necessary  for  equilibrium  over  a  charged 
di-op  is  DOW  given  by  the  equation 


'<-i-,(T--') 

~Iit\r        S}zr*} 


where  p,  is  the  saturation  vapor-pressure  over  a  flat  uncharged 
surface,  p,  that  necessary  for  equilibrium  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture in  presence  of  the  drops,  and  «  is  the  charge  on 
each  drop.  In  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  respect  to  a  flat  un- 
charged surface,  a  drop  carrying  a  charge  e,  would  be  in  stable- 
equilibrium  if  its  radius  were  such  that  the  two  terms  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  above  equation  were  equal,  i.  e.,  when 
r'=  eV16  s-  T.  If  the  density  of  the  vapor  were  iucreaeed,  the- 
drop  would  become  larger,  the  equilibrium  remaining  stable  until 
the  vapOT-pressnre  reached  the  maximum  value  corresponding  to- 
the  above  equation.     To  find  this   we  have   on  differentiating 

The  maximum  vapor-pressure  in  contact  with  the  drops  occui« 
when  r*^^  e'/i  »  T,  and  has  the  value  given  bj 
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If  the  preesnre  of  the  vapor  be  increased  beyond  this  limit, 
the  unstable  condition  is  leached,  and  the  drop  increases  in  size 
80  long  aa  the  supply  of  vapor  is  unlimited.  In  most  cases  the 
final  size  of  the  drops  would  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
Tapor  initially  present,  and  the  number  of  drops  araong  which 
the  water  is  distributed;  milesB  they  are  very  numerous,  and, 
therefore,  very  small  when  full  grown,  they  will  grow  until  the 
vapor  is  not  sensibly  supersaturated ;  it  will  only  be  in  very  rare 
cases  that  the  final  size  of  the  drops  is  so  small  that  equilibrium 
will  be  reached  while  the  vapor  is  at  all  supersaturated. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  behavior  of  drops  containing  dissolved 
substances  will  be  quite  similar;  if  we  start  with  very  small  drops, 
there  is  for  a  given  size  of  drops  a  certain  vapor-pressure  corre- 
sponding to  equilibrium,  if  we  increase  the  density  of  the  vapor 
the  drop  grows,  the  equilibrium  remaining  stable,  until  a  certain 
size  is  reached,  after  which  the  drops  suddenly  grow  to  their  full 
size.  The  theory  of  condensation  on  ions  or  other  nuclei  has 
been  treated  by  J.  J.  Thomson'  and  by  Langevin  and  Bloch." 

LiUITIIfO  SUPBBBATURATION  IN  DtiST-FhEE  GaSEB.* 

When  air  saturated  with  water  vapor  has  been  freed  from 
dust  particles,  no  drops  are  formed  on  expansion,  provided  that 
a  certain  critical  degree  of  supersaturation  has  not  been  exceeded. 
To  produce  the  supersaturation  necessary  for  condensation  in  the 
form  of  drops  in  dust-free  air,  the  air  must  be  allowed  to  expand 
suddenly,  till  the  final  volume  is  1.35  times  the  initial  volume. 
The  condensation  is  rainlike  in  form,  and  the  number  of  drops 
remains  small  although  the  expansion  considerably  exceeds  thia 
lower  limit.  Expansions  exceeding  a  second  limit,  ti^v,^1.38 
give  fogs,  which  increase  rapidly  in  density,  i.  e.,  in  the  number  of 
the  drops,  as  the  expansion  is  increased  beyond  this  limit.  In  such 
experiments  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  apparatus  used 
should  be  such  that  a  very  rapid  change  of  volume  can  be  brought 
about,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial  volume  is 
known  with  certainty.  Some  years  ago  I  introduced  a  method 
which  has  proved  suitable  for  the  purpose.    When  this  method  is 

S.  J.  J.  ^omson,  "Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases,"  p.  149. 

3.  Bloch,  "Kecberches  sur  la  couductibilite  electrique  de  I'air  produit« 
par  le  phoiphore  et  sur  les  gaz  rfcemment  prepares"   (PariB,  1004). 

4.  C.  T.  R.  Wilaon,  PhiL  Trant.  188,  p.  265,  i897. 
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used,  it  would  appear  from  the  consistency  of  the  results  ohtained 
with  cloud-chambers  varying  in  capacity  from  15  -to  1500  cc, 
that  the  expansion  is  adiabatic  aud  is  completed  before  any  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  water  hae  had  time  to  separate  out.  From 
the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial  Tolome,  knowing  the  initial 
temperature,  we  can  deduce  the  temperature  at  the  moment  when 
the  ezpanBion  was  completed  from  the  equation  for  the  cooling  of 
a  gas  by  adiabatic  expansion, 


Y  may  be  taken  as  not  differing  seneibly  from  its  value  for 
the  dry  gas.  Knowing  the  final  temperature  we  have  the  data 
from  which  we  can  obtain  the  density  of  the  vapor  which  would 
be  required  for  saturation  at  the  moment  of  completion  of  ttie 
expansion,  and  we  know  the  actual  density  at  that  moment  from 
the  initial  temperature  and  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial 
volume.  Thus  the  superaaturation,  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  density  of  the  vapor  at  the  instant  when  the  expansion  is 
completed,  to  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapor  at  the  temperature 
which  the  supersaturated  gaa  then  possesses,  can  be  calculated. 

The  snpersatu  ration  required  for  the  rainlike  condensation  is 
found  in  this  way  to  be  approximately  fourfold,  that  required  for  the 
clondlike  condensation  being  nearly  eightfold.  There  are  these  two 
classes  of  nuclei  always  present  in  moist  dust-free  air,  and  always 
being  produced,  for,  however  often  the  process  of  condensing  water 
on  the  nuclei  and  allowing  the  drops  to  settle  is  repeated,  the 
number  of  drops  formed  in  subsequent  expansions  is  undimin- 
ished. The  nuclei  which  give  rise  to  the  rainlike  condensation 
and  which  are  at  any  moment  present  in  quite  small  numbers  are, 
as  we  shall  see,  ions  continually  being  produced  in  the  gas.  They 
can  be  removed  by  an  electric  field.  The  clondlike  condensation 
occurring  with  large  expansions  is  entirely  unaffected  by  an  elec- 
tric field;  it  is  independent  also  of  the  nature  of  the  gas.  If  we 
calcnlate  how  large  a  drop  of  water  would  require  to  be  in  order 
that  it  should  ]U8t  be  able  to  grow  in  vapor  of  eightfold  supersata- 
ration,  we  obtain  the  very  small  value  6,4X10~"  cm  for  the  radius 
of  such  drops.  Thus  drops  not  large  in  comparison  with  molecu- 
lar dim^isione  might  be  expected  to  grow  into  visible  drops  in  an 
etmoBphere  supersaturated  to  this  extent. 
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The  loh's  as  Condgnsatiok  NncLEi.* 
If  we  expose  the  cloud  chamber  of  an  eipaiiBion  apparatna  to 
the  actioii  of  Bont^n  rays,  the  air  having  been  previously  freed 
from  dnst,  jnst  the  same  expanaioa  is  required  as  in  the  abeenoe 
of  the  raya  to  produce  drops,  but  now  we  get  comparatively  deneo 
fogs  in  place  of  the  rainlike  condensation.  The  cloudlike  con- 
densation obtained  with  ezpansionB  exceeding  the  second  limit  is 
not  sensibly  affected.  Thus,  when  X-rays  pass  through  moist  air, 
they  produce  nuclei  of  exactly  the  same  efficiency  in  promoting 
condensation,  as  those  which  are  always  being  produced  in  small 
numbers,  and  to  which  the  rainlike  condensation  is  due.  The  con- 
ducting power  imparted  to  air  by  the  aetion  of  X-rays  being  ex- 
{>lained  as  due  to  the  setting  free  of  ions  in  the  gas,  it  wa«  natural 
to  identify  the  nuclei  with  the  ions. 

This  view  was  verified  by  studying  the  action  of  an  electric  field 
on  the  nuclei  produced  by  X-rays.  Between  two  parallel  plates, 
which  formed  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cloud  chamber  of  an  ex- 
pansion apparatus,  a  difference  of  potential  of  some  hundred  volts 
oould  be  applied.  With  the  elecfric  field  acting  the  number  of 
drops  produced  on  expansion  in  air  exposed  to  the  rays  was  ex- 
ceedingly small  in  comparison  with  the  number  seen  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  field.  The  nuclei  carry  a  charge  of  electricity,  and 
fire  driven  by  the  electric  field  against  the  plates  immediately  after 
being  set  free.  The  direct  proof  that  the  few  nuclei,  which  are 
always  present  and  which  give  rise  to  the  rainlike  condensation, 
are  also  ions  has  been  more  difficult  to  carry  out  Attempts  made 
with  small  apparatus  led  to  negative  results,  the  number  of  drops 
being  inconveniently  small  whether  the  field  was  applied  or  not. 
Eocent  e.Yperiments  on  a  large  scale,  however,  showed  in  a  striking 
way  the  removal  of  these  nuclei  by  the  electric  field.  The  subiect 
has  been  further  cleared  up  by  proof  by  purely  electrical  measure- 
ments that  the  air  in  a  closed  vessel  is  continually  being  ionised." 
Air  ionised  by  any  of  the  various  types  of  Eecquerel  rays,  or 
containing  ions  from  a  zinc  plate  exposed  to  weak  ultra-violet  light, 
behaves,  on  expansion,  like  air  exposed  to  X-rays;  fogs  being  pro- 
duced in  air  initially  saturated  if  the  lower  expansion  limit 
^i/Vt  =  1-25  be  exceeded.     The  action  of  an  electric  field  in  re- 

5.  0.  T.  R.  WilBon.  Phil.  Trana.  192,  p.  403,  18BB. 

6.  Geitel.  PhyaikalUcke  Zeitaohrift,  2,  p.  116,  1900;  C.  T.  R.  WUbod,  Proe. 
S07.  Soc.,  tfS,  p,  152. 
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moTiag  the  nuclei  is  the  same  in  air  ionieed  by  Becquerel  rays,  as  in 
air  ionised  by  X-rays.  The  ions  produced  by  the  discharge  from  a 
point  are  similar  in  their  action ;  but  there  ia  here  a  tendency,  due 
probably  to  the  products  of  chemical  combinations  brought  about 
by  the  luminous  discharge,  for  the  nuclei  to  grow,  or  for  larger 
uncharged  nuclei  to  be  formed,  so  that  a  much  smaller  d^ree  of 
Eupeisaturation  may  be  required  to  produce  a  cloud.  The  ions 
produced  by  these  various  methods  are  also  identical  in  the  veloc- 
ity with  which  they  move  through  air  under  a  given  potential 
gradient  The  degree  of  supeisaturation  required  to  make  water 
condense  on  the  ions  is  independent  of  the  gas. 

If  we  make  use  of  the  equation  which  has  been  given  above,  con- 
necting the  maximum  supersaturation  with  the  chaise  of  the  drop, 
we  obtain  the  result  e  =  6X10"'"  electrostatic  unite  for  a  fourfold 
Eupereaturation.  To  obtain  this  number  we  have  of  course  ex- 
tended to  drops  of  almost  molecular  BUallness,  r=  7X10~*  cm,  an 
equation  which  could  only  he  used  with  confidence  when  the  radius 
was  at  least  a  thousand  times  as  great.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  value  obtained  approximates  fairly  closely  to 
the  values  found  by  J.  J,  Thomson  and  by  H.  A.  Wilson  for  tite 
ionic  charge.  The  action  of  the  ions  as  condensation  nuclei  is 
not,  however,  completely  explained,  for  our  formula  would  make 
efficiency  of  the  electrification  in  helping  condensation  independent 
of  the  sign  of  the  charge.  Kow  the  negative  ions  are  found  to 
require  a  leas  degree  of  supersaturation  to  make  water  form  visible 
drops  upon  them  than  do  the  positive. 

DiFFEEBNCE  BETWEEN  POSITITE  AND  N"eGATIVB   IoNS.* 

To  study  this  question,  we  may  use  an  expansion  apparatus  pro- 
vided with  a  cloud  chamber,  in  which  the  air  under  examination 
is  contained  between  two  horizontal  plates  kept  at  slightiy  differ- 
ent potentials.  A  thin  stratum  of  the  air  immediately  over  the 
lower  plate  is  exposed  to  the  acticm  of  X-rays.  A  series  of  ob- 
servations are  then  made  in  which  the  rays  are  cut  off  at  a  definite 
interval  of  time  before  the  expansion  is  made,  the  interval  being 
aucb  that  aU  the  downward  moving  ions  have  had  time  to  reach 
the  lower  plate,  while  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  upward  mov- 
ing ones  have  reached  the  much  more  distant  upper  plate  befwe  the 

7.  C.  T.  K.  Wilson,  Phil.  Trant.  103,  p.  28». 
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expansion  takes  place.  Thus,  at  the  moment  of  expansion,  we  will 
have  practically  ions  of  only  one  kind  present,  those  namely  which 
are  moving  toward  the  upper  plate. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  in  order  that  water  may  con- 
denBe  upon  them  to  form  visible  drops,  the  negative  ions  require  an 
expansion  «^ii,=1.25,  the  positive  an  expansion  1.31,  the  corre- 
sponding supersaturations  being  fourfold  and  sixfold  respectively. 

When  ions  of  both  kinds  are  present  in  approximately  equal  num- 
bers, it  is  often  possible  to  observe  .a  difference  in  the  dendtr;  of 
the  resulting  cloud  according  as  the  expansion  is  below  or  above 
the  limit  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  supersatuiation  necessary 
for  the  condensation  of  the  positive  ions.  The  increase  in  density 
was  first  deecribed  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  tuid  it  was  saggested  by  him 
that  it  might  be  due  to  a  difference  between  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive ions  in  their  efficiency  as  condensation  nuclei ;  he  pointed  out 
that  such  a  difference,  if  established,  would  have  important  bear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity.  For  an  electrical 
field  might  be  expected  to  result  in  ionised  air  if  such  a  degree  of 
supersaturation  was  reached  that  condensation  took  place  on  ions 
of  one  kind  only,  these  loaded  ions  being  then  carried  down  by 
gravi^.  "Hiat  the  drops  produced  under  these  conditions  are  ac- 
tnaUy  negatively  charged,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  greater 
efficient^  of  the  negative  ion  as  a  nuclens,  was  proved  by  H.  A. 
Wilson,  by  observing  the  movement  of  the  drops  in  a  strong  elec- 
Mc  field  applied  after  their  formation  by  expansion. 

Chahoe  Carried  by  the  Ions. 
The  most  Important  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
ions  act  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  water  vapor  has  been 
in  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  carried  by  each 
ion.  Two  entirely  different  methods  have  been  employed,  both 
requiring  the  -use  of  the  expansion  apparatus.  In  the  first,  that 
of  J.  J.  Thomson',  a  measurement  of  the  leakage  of  electricity 
through  the  air  of  ^e  cloud  chamber  allows  n.  e,  the  product  of 
the  number  of  ions  and  the  ionic  charge,  to  be  measured;  n,  the 
number  of  the  ions  is  given  by  the  numb»  of  the  drops.  The  num- 
ber haa  been  obtained,  not  by  direct  counting,  but  from  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  quantity  of  water  condensed,  and  the  size  of  the  drops 

r.  48,  p.  647, 
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as  obtained  from  their  rate  of  fall.  The  second  method  (used  by 
H.  A.  WiUon*)  in  its  simplest  form  reduces  itself  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  electric  field  necessary  to  maintain 
in  suspension  the  drops  condensed  upon  the  ions.  We  then  have 
F  e,  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the  Add  and  the  charge  on 
the  drop,  equal  to  its  weight.  The  size  of  the  drops,  and  hence 
their  weight,  is  again  deduced  from  the  rate  of  fall  in  the  absence 
of  the  field. 

OlHEB  FbOPBBTIES  OF  THE  lOHS. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  nuclei  produced  by  X-raye 
and  similar  agents,  and  requiring  a  fourfold  or  sixfold  supereatu- 
rbtion  to  make  water  condense  on  them,  are  negatively  or  positiyely 
charged  ions.  We  know  by  other  methods  of  studying  them  a 
great  deal  about  the  properties  of  ions,  their  velocil^  in  an  elec- 
tric field,  their  diffusion  ccmstants  and  rates  of  recombination 
under  different  conditions.  Their  behavior  when  studied  by  con- 
densation has  been  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  results  obtained 
by  other  methods ;  for  example,  the  rapidity  with  which  their  num- 
ber diminishes  after  the  source  of  ionisation  has  been  cut  off. 

I^'ncLsi  SiuiLAB  IN  Effioienot  to  the  Ions,  bdt  hot  Sbuov- 

ABLE  BT  AH  ElEOTRIOAL  FiELD. 

Moist  air  exposed  to  weak  ultra-violet  light  is  found  to  contain 
a  plentiful  supply  of  nuclei,  which  require  a  degree  of  supersatura- 
tion  approximately  the  same  as  do  the  ions,  in  order  that  a  clond 
may  form  upon  them.  Yet  even  very  strong  electric  fields  ap- 
pear to  be  without  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  drops  formed 
on  expansion.  Certain  metals  also  produce  in  the  air  in  contact 
with  them  similar  nuclei,  the  clouds  in  this  case,  howev^,  not  gen- 
erally attaining  any  considerable  density,  unless  the  expansion  is 
great  enough  to  cause  condensation  on  positive  ions.  It  is  possible 
that  we  have  in  both  these  cases  ions  produced  as  a  result  of  the 
expansion,  there  being,  therefore,  no  time  for  the  ions  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  field  before  the  cloud  is  formed. 

KdCLEI    MoBB    EfPECTIVB    in    PbOMOTINQ    CONDENaATION    THAN 

THE  Ions  Produceo  by  X-eays. 

If  we  expose  moist  air  to  ultra-violet  of  moderate  intensity,  the 

result  is  not  so  simple  as  when  the  intensity  is  very  smalL    Nm- 

9.  H.  A.  Wilflon,  Phil.  Mag.  [6],  p.  576,  1903. 
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clei  are  pndnced,  which  appear  to  grow  under  the  action  of  the 
light,  the  ezpanBiMi  reqaired  to  prodnce  a  cload  becoming  less 
than  that  required  b;  the  negatire  ions,  and  becoming  lees  and 
less  the  stronger  the  light  and  tlie  longer  the  ezpoaore.  For  a 
given  intensity  of  the  lights  there  appears  to  he  a  maximum  size 
beyond  which  the  nuclei  oeaee  to  grow.  A  very  moderate  intensity 
is  sufficient  to  produce  nuclei  which  grow  till  the  Blightest  expan- 
sion will  form  a  cloud,  a^d  the  growth  is  veiy  rapid  so  that  the 
earlier  stages  are  difficult  to  follow.  With  very  intense  ultra-vio- 
let light,  the  growth  continues  till  the  nuclei  become  Tisible  in 
anitable  illumination,  and  we  get  a  cloud  without  expansion,  even 
in  unsaturated  air.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  growth  of 
these  nuclei  into  Tisible  drops  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  formation 
of  some  substance  in  solution  within  them.  Vincent  has  recently 
studied  these  visible  nuclei  and  found  some  of  the  particles  to 
be  positJTely,  some  negatively  charged,  and  others  neutral ;  but  he 
finds  the  evidence  to  be  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  charges  are,  as 
if  were,  accidental,  being  nmply  due  to  ions  which  have  come  in 
contact  with  them.  Leoard  had  previously  shown  the  ionisation 
of  the  air  by  these  rays. 

The  very  small  nuclei,  i.  e.,  those  which  require  large  expansions 
to  make  drops  form  upon  them,  diffuse  rapidly  to  thS  sides  of  the 
vessel,  so  that  a  fog  is  not  formed  if  the  radiatioQ  he  cut  off  evim 
one  minute  before  the  expansion  is  made;  the  nuclei  which  are 
large  enough  to  be  visible  may  persist  for  hours  on  account  of  their 
very  slow  diffusion. 

Other  nuclei,  which  lite  those  produced  by  ultra-violet  light,  vary 
in  size  with  varying  conditions,  are  those  produced  by  heating  a 
wire,  studied  some  time  ago  by  Aitken  and  recently  by  Owen. 
The  latter  has  shown  that  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  they 
have  been  given  off  by  the  wire,  the  greater  is  the  expansion  re- 
quired to  catch  them.  They  can  be  detected  when  the  wire  has 
been  raised  to  a  temperature  of  less  than  150°  C.  in  air.  The 
nuclei  produced  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  like  those 
formed  by  the  action  of  strong  nltra-violet  light,  form  visible 
clouds  in  air  which  is  not  supersaturated.  These  clouds  have 
been  studied  by  Bama  and  others.  As  in  the  cases  just  considered, 
the  production  of  the  nuclei  is  associated  with  the  acquisition  of 
fionducting  power  by  the  gas.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  controveis;  as  to  the  nature  of  the  conduction  of  elec- 
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tricity  in  air  which  has  passed  over  phosphorus.  The  experiment 
of  Bloch'"  have,  however,  proved  from  the  natore  of  the  carve  ob- 
tained for  the  relation  between  current  and  potential  diffeience, 
that  we  have  here  a  true  case  of  ionisation.  His  measuiements 
of  the  velocity  of  the  ions  showed  that  they  have  a  very  small  mo- 
bility as  compared  with  the  ions  due  to  X-rays.  His  experiments 
leave  little  room  for  donbt  that  these  slow-moving  ions  are  identi- 
cal with  the  nuclei.  The  mobilifj  is  about  a  thousand  times 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ions  formed  by  X-rays. 

Certain  experiments  of  Harms",  and  of  Elster  and  Geitrf^*,  ap- 
pear to  show  tiiat  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  free  iom  are  pro- 
duced, in  addition  to  the  visible  cloud  particles.  These  we  should 
ex^et^  to  be  rapidly  removed  by  difEusion  and  recombination,  and, 
after  passing  through  any  considerable  length  of  tubing,  we  should 
expect  only  the  loaded  ions  to  persist  The  absence  of  unloaded 
ions  in  Bloch's  experimoits  is  perhaps  io  be  explained  in  this  way. 

The  nuclei  found  in  freshly  prepared  gases,  and  studied  espe- 
cially by  Townsend,  resemble  in  many  ways  those  resulting  from 
the  oxidation  of  phosphorus.  Like  them,  they  form  clouds  with- 
out supersaturation,  and  they  carry  a  charge  of  electricity.  In 
some  cases  at  least,  as  was  shown  by  Townsend's  experiments,  the 
charge  on  each  nucleus  is  the  ionic  charge.  Blocb  has  studied  the 
mobility  of  these  ions,  and  in  agreement  with  Townsend  has  found 
it  to  be  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  phosphorus  ions. 

By  the  splashing  of  water  or  aqueous  solutions,  or  the  bubbling 
of  air  through  water  or  solutions,  nuclei  are  produced  requiring 
only  a  slight  expansion  in  order  that  wata  may  condense  upon 
them.  These  nuclei  have  lately  been  studied  by  Bams.  He  finds 
that  the  nuclei  produced  from  salt  solutions  are  much  more  persist- 
ent than  those  arising  from  distilled  water.  It  is  most  natural 
to  regard  these  nuclei,  as  does  Barus",  as  small  drops  which  have 
evaporated  till  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  such,  that  the  effect 
of  the  dissolved  substance  on  the  vapor-pressure  counterbalances 
that  of  the  surface  tension.  The  splashing  or  bubbling  process 
also  imparts  temporary  c<siducting  power  to  the  gas.    According 

10.  Bloek,  loo.  ml. 

11.  Harms.  Phya.     Zeit.  let  May,  1903. 

12.  Elater  and  Geitel,  PKya.  Zeit.  15th  Maj,  IMS 
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to  Kaehler^*,  with  pure  diBtUled  water  the  eonductitui  ia  practically 
unipolar,  and  due  to  the  piesence  of  negative  ions  having  a  mobility 
equal  to  that  of  the  ions  ptoduoed  by  X-raya;  with  salt  water  poei- 
tive  ions  of  very  small  mobility  are  produced  in  addition. 

In  the  products  of  combnation  from  flamea,  we  find  again  ions 
of  email  mobility,  and  no  appreciable  degree  of  supersaturation  ia 
required  to  produce  a  cloud. 

Ab  Bloch  points  out,  there  are  apparently  two  claasea  of  ions. 
We  have  first  iona  like  those  produced  by  X-rays  and  similar  agents, 
which  have  a  definite  velocity  in  an  electric  field  of  given  strength, 
and  require  a  definite  degree  of  supersaturation,  fourfold  or  six- 
fold according  to  the  sign  of  the  charge,  in  order  that  water  may 
condense  upon  them.  The  second  class  consists  of  iona  of  Tari- 
able  mobility,  about  one-thousand  part  of  that  of  tlie  ions  of  the 
first  class,  and  they  have  the  power  of  condensing  water  to  form 
visible  drops  without  supersaturation.  Ions  with  intermediate 
properties  are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with.  Bloch  points  out  that 
we  should  expect  an  important  difference  between  the  two  classes 
with  respect  to  the  result  of  recombination  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive ions.  In  the  first  class  the  nucleus  owes  its  existence  to  the 
charge;  if  two  oppositely  charged  ions  (which  we  may  r^ard  as 
minute  charged  drops)  combine,  we  should  expect  the  resultant 
uncharged  nuclens  to  evaporate  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
persistence  of  the  ions  of  the  second  class  cannot  be  due  to  the 
charge  alone,  and  neutralis&tiou  of  the  charge  will  not  result  in 
evaporation  of  the  nucleus.  From  recombination  of  these  ions  per- 
sistent uncharged  nuclei  will  result.  The  facts  are  found  to  be 
in  complete  accord  with  these  considerations. 

If  we  produce  a  cloud  in  dust-free  air  by  an  expansion  exceed- 
ing 1.25  after  exposure  to  X-rays,  or  exceeding  1.38  in  the 
absence  of  ionising  agents,  the  drops  formed,  if  made  to  evaporate 
by  compression,  appear  to  leave  behind  nuclei  requiring  only  alight 
expansion  to  make  water  condense  on  them.  J.  J.  Thomson  has 
pointed  out  that  there  may  be  a  certain  ei^e  for  which  even  un- 
charged drops  of  pure  water  may  be  stable  in  an  unaaturated  at- 
mosphere. For,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Reinold  and 
Riicker,  the  aurface  tenaion  of  thin  films  has  a  minimum  for  a  cer- 
tain thickness.     There  may,  therefore,  be  a  certain  size  (somewhat 

14.   Eaebler,  Aim.  dei  Phja.  XII,  p.  1119,  1003. 
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smaller  than  that  corresponding  to  minimum  surface  tension)  for 
which  the  potential  energy  of  a  drop  due  to  surface  tension  has 
a  minimum  Talu&  Such  a  drop  would  be  in  equilibiium  in  vapor 
saturated  with  respect  to  a  flat  surface. 

Bloch,  following  Langevin,  works  out,  in  the  paper  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  theory  of  condensation  of  water  vapor  on  iooB.  He 
shows  that  we  might  expect  drops  of  about  10  ^  in  diameter  to  be 
Btable,  on  account  of  the  variation  in  surface  tension  in  that  region, 
hut  we  should  not  expect  to  meet  with  drops  of  which  the  diameter 
was  comprised  between  that  limit  and  a  very  low  value,  the  equilib- 
rium of  such  particles  being  unstable.  The  behavior  of  other 
substances  than  water  would  probably  be  similar.  In  this  way 
Bloch  explains  the  fact  that  we  do  not  meet  with  ions  of  mobility 
intermediate  between  about  1  cm  and  1/300  cm  per  second  for  a 
field  of  1  volt  per  cm. 

There  are  then  three  principal  classes  of  nuclei:  (1)  The  ions 
proper,  requiring  a  fourfold  or  sixfold  supersaturation  to  cause 
water  to  condense  on  them,  and  having  a  mobili^  exceeding  1  cm 
per  second  in  a  field  of  1  volt  per  cm;  (2)  loaded  iona  requiring 
little  or  no  supersaturation  to  make  water  condense  on  them,  and 
having  a  mobility  generally  lees  than  a  thousandth  part  of  that 
of  the  ions  proper;  (3)  uncharged  nuclei,  resembling  the  second 
class  in  requiring  little  or  no  supersaturation  in  order  that  visible 
drops  may  form  upon  them. 
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The  discovery  of  radioactiTil^  by  H.  Becquerel,  followed  by  the 
magnificent  work  of  M.  and  Mme.  Carrie,  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  Btimulating  new  associations  of  ideas  and  in 
enlightening  those  engaged  in  many  different  lines  of  investigation 
and  thought.  The  physics  of  the  earth  and  especially  the  theories 
concerning  atmospheric  electricily  also  shared  in  this  scientific  im- 
pnlse.  The  well  known  property  of  the  atmospfaeie,  definitely  estab- 
lished by  Coulomb,  of  slowly  discharging  insulated  electrically 
charged  bodies,  has  thereby  received  a  new  significance,  jnst  at  the 
time  when  it  was  needed  for  our  further  knowledge  of  atmospheric 
electricity.  If  nature  had  not  offered  us  in  uranium  and  thoriom 
compounds,  materials,  whose  peculiar  radiations,  if  investigated  at 
all,  could  not  have  escaped  observation,  an  incomparably  longer  road 
might  have  had  to  be  traveled  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  radio- 
activity in  connection  with  atmospheric  electricity.  This  laborious 
road,  probably  blocked  by  manyfold  errors,  has  not  been  nuceaa- 
itated,  and  meteorology  and  geophysics  can  gratefully  take  the 
results  now  offered  on  the  part  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  fol-  ' 
lowing  exposition  gives  the  radioactive  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  earth  which  have  been  found  to  date, —  and  invites  further 
investigations  of  the  results  under  consideration. 

Besides  the  three  kinds  of  radiation,  by  means  of  which  radio- 
active bodies  give  up  a  part  of  their  energy,  namely  the  a  rays,  the 
p-iKji  and  the  -rays,  thorium,  radium  and  actinium  (which  is 
etui  hypothetical)  show  special  effects,  by  means  of  which  they, 
in  a  still  higher  degree  thaji  by  radiation,  can  exert  their  infiuence 
in  places  wh^«  they  are  not  even  present,  by  sending  out  so-called 
radioactive  emanations.  The  emanation  is  comparable  to  a  gas, 
which  devebps  in  a  small  constant  amount  per  second  from  the  unit 
of  weight  of  the  radioactive  substance,  spreads  by  means  of  diffusion 
through  the  air  and  other  gases,  penetrates  capillary  canals,  and 
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diBSolves  in  proportion  to  a  definite  absorptiye  coefficient  in  water 
from  which  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  boiling,  or  by  bubbling 
£;ases  through  it 

The  emanation  ib  in  itself  radioactive,  that  ie  to  eay,  it  cansee 
gases  with  which  it  is  mixed  to  become  conductors  of  electricity; 
it  excites  phosphorescent  bodies;  it  blackens  photographic  plates; 
and  it  imparts  the  same  properties  to  all  bodies  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  But  the  activity  peculiar  to  this  emanation  is 
not  constant  in  intensity. 

According  as  it  comes  from  radium,  thorium  or  actinium,  it  dis- 
appears in  time  in  accordance  with  an  exponential  law  chariicteristic 
of  its  origin,  and  likewise  the  induced  activity,  exerted  by  it  upon 
neutral  bodies,  dies  out  in  a  manner  determined  by  its  origin,  but 
quite  different  from  the  one  gust  mentioned.  The  intensii^  of  the 
latter  may  be  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  keeping  the 
body,  to  which  an  induced  activity  is  to  be  imparted,  chafed 
negatively  during  ito  contact  with  the  active  gas.  Let  it  suffice  to 
call  to  mind  these  facts  so  well  known  through  the  works  of  M.  and 
Mme,  Curie,  and  Rutherford. 

After  Wilson*  and  the  writers*  had  almost  simultaneously 
reached  the  same  conclusion,  though  by  different  ways  —  Wilson 
by  the  study  of  the  condensation  of  water  vapour  on  electric  nuclei, 
and  the  writers  proceeding  from  the,  dissipation  of  electricity  into 
the  air  —  namely  that  the  atmosphere  has  a  real  conductivity,  that 
is  a  power  of  conduction  depending  upon  the  presence  of  free 
electric  ions,  the  following  investigations*  xmveiled  a  far-reaching 
analogy  between  the  electric  properties  of  natural  air  and  of  air 
mi^d  with  emanation  from  radioactive  sut^tances. 

The  difference  lay  essentially  in  the  intensity,  not  in  the  quality 
of  the  effect.  The  attempt  to  prove  directly  the  presence  of  radio- 
active emanation  in  the  air  by  means  of  induced  activity,  therefore, 
did  not  appear  hopeless.  It  was  successful  without  any  difficulty; 
neutral  bodies  may  be  made  fairly  radioactive,  without  the  presence 
of  radium,  thorium  or  actinium,  simply  by  exposing  them  to  the 
contect  of  the  open  air,  being  charged  negatively  to  a  potential 
of  several  thousand  volts.* 

1.  0.  T.  R,  Wilson,  Cambridge  Philosophical  Soc.,  26  Nov.  19O0: 
Vaiwe,  83,  p.  105,  1900. 

2.  Fhy:  Zeit.,  2,  p.  116,  24  Nov.  1000. 

3.  Phy*.  Zeit.,  2,  p.  660,  inoi. 

4.  Phyi.  Z«il.,  3,  p.  76.  1001 ;  3,  p.  305.  1002.  Rutherford  and  Allen, 
Phy».  Zeit..  3,  p.  225,  1002.     Allen,  Phtl.  Hag.,  7,  p.  140,  1004. 
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But  wh&t  ia  the  source  of  the  emsnation  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  according  to  previous  experi<aice  was  always  due  to 
radioactive  elements?  Is  the  air  itself  radioactive,  and  does  it 
develop  emanation  from  itself,  or  does  it  receive  it  from  the  earth 
or  even  possibly  from  uniTersal  space? 

The  first  question  is  easily  answered;  since  emanation  in  time 
loses  its  activity  it  should  gradually  disappear  in  hermetically 
sealed  spaces  if  the  air  itself  does  not  produce  it.  This  test  ap- 
plied to  several  cubic  meters  of  air,  enclosed  in  an  iron  vessel,  con- 
firmed this  expectation.*  The  air  does  not  contain  any  permanent 
radioactive  constitu^t. 

Several  facts  vfhich  bad  been  found  in  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gations were  of  assistance  in  determining  between  tiie  poRSible  ter- 
restrial or  cosmic  origin  of  the  emanation.  The  electric  conduc- 
tivity of  air  proved  to  be  considerably  greater  when  the  air  had  been 
in  the  closest  possible  contact  vrith  the  earth,  as  for  instance  in 
cellars  or  caves,  and  especially  in  air  which  had  been  directly  sacked 
up  from  the  capillary  pores  and  fissures  in  the  earth.' 

An  easy  test,  in  which  negatively  charged  metal  wires  were 
introduced  into  samples  of  air  of  this  kind,  showed  that  it  is  far 
richer  in  emanation  than  the  open  air.^  So  the  source  of  tlie  radio- 
active properties  of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  in  the  earth.  Emana- 
tion is  uniformly  developed  in  it,  exudes  from  the  pores  of  the 
surface  of  ilie  earth,  and  by  means  of  diffusion  it  penetrates  tlie 
atmosphere. 

How  then  does  the  material  of  the  earth  get  this  property  of 
generating  emanation,  when,  in  the  different  places  where  these 
tests  have  been  successfully  carried  on*  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
of  radium,  thorium  or  actinium  chemically  to  be  detected  ?  Ono 
might  suggest,  and  different  physicists  have  expressed  the  idea,  that 
radioactivity  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  few  elements  but  that  it 
is  a  common  property  of  all  matter,  and  manifcBts  itself  in  different 
substances  only  in  different  degrees  of  intensity.  If  this  hypothesis 
is  true,  the  radioactivity  of  air  taken  from  the  ground  needs  not 
to  be  due  \d  the  presence  in  the  earth  of  authentically  active 

8.  Phyt.  Zeit.,  3,  p.  574,   1502. 

6.  lUd. 

7.  PAy«.  Zeit.,  3,  p.  76,  IBOl. 

8.  H.  Ebert  and  P.  Ewera,  Phy».  Zeit.,  4.  p.  162,  1903:  P.  Himatwlt, 
Beriehte  der  Naturforschenden  GeBellachaft  in  Freiburfi,  i.  Br.,  13,  p.  101, 
1903;  .Inn.  der  Phv..  12.  p.  107,  1903;  R.  Dflrnstein,  Verlutndl.  der 
DeutMfafn  Phj9ikal  Gewllschaft,  S,  No.  22,  p.  404,  1903. 
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elementa.  But  apart  from  every  hypothetical  aasiiinption,  it  seemed 
rational  to  seek  in  the  earth  for  constituenta,  which  might  prove 
as  properly  radioactive.  A  direct  examioation  of  Bamples  of  differ- 
ent earths  actually  showed  that  they  are  all  in  general  alightly 
radioactive.  This  quality  is  comparatively  strongly  pionoonced  in 
the  clayey  products  of  erosin  of  rocks,  especially  of  those  of  eruptiva 
origin,  but  it  is  wanting  in  pure  quartz,  in  chalk,  and  in  the  mold 
formed  from  organic  substances.  Similarly,  the  air  which  is  drained 
from  this  clay  soil  contains  substantially  more  emanation  than  the 
air  from  chalk  or  sand.  Also  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has  risen 
from  great  depths  in  places  of  extinct  volcanic  action,  has  proven 
generally  to  contain  emanation.* 

With  the  extremely  small  amount  of  activity  of  the  earth  just 
maationed,  the  chemical  isolation  of  the  active  principle  ia  a  rather 
hopeless  task.  N'otwithatanding  we  succeeded  in  showing  that  its 
chemical  reactions  are  very  much  like  thow  of  radium,  and  point 
to  the  view  that  the  activity  may  be  confined  to  a  peculiar  substance. 

In  a  most  valuable  manner  these  investigations  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Sella  and  Pochettino,^"  J.  J.  Thomson,'^  and  Him- 
stedt"  who  have  found  the  same  ever-present  emanation  of  the 
earth  in  the  water  of  springa,  in  which  it  dissolves  according  to 
its  general  properties.  Especially  important  was  the  fact  dis- 
covered by  Himstedt"  that,  above  all  others,  those  waters  which 
rise  from  great  depths,  as  for  example  the  hot  springs,  carry  with 
them  greater  amounts  of  emanation,  similar  to  the  previonsly  men- 
tioned exhalations  of  natural  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  writers  were  likewise  fortunate  in  finding  in  the  mnd  given 
off  by  a  hot  spring  at  Battaglia  in  ITorthem  Italy  (the  Fango) 
a  radioactivity  which  by  far  exceeded  the  highest  that  had  been 
observed  in  similar  substances.'*  The  chemical  concentration  (not 
the  isolation)  of  the  active  principle  in  this  case  was  successful 
in  so  far  as  photographic  impressions  could  be  taken,  through 
aluminum  foil."     The  existence  of  an  independently  radioactive 

9.  Phyi.  Zmt.,  6,  p.  11,  1904. 

10.  Sella  and  Fochettino,  R«ndioonti  Kcftle  Aoo:  del  Lincel,  Ser,  S, 
vol.  11,  p.  627,  1902. 

11.  J.  J.  Thomaon.  PUl.  Mag.,  6,  p.  091,  1902, 
\2.  F.  Himitedt,  Fhy».  Zeit.,  4,  p.  4S2,  )»03. 

13.  F.  Himstedt,  Berithte  der  Nftturfor.  OeselUcb,  ca  Prtiburgi  Br.  14, 
p.  181,  1903, 

14.  Report  of  the  BriUih  AasoeiaUon,  p.  G37,  1603;  Phv»-  Zeit.,  S,  p.  14, 
1904. 

IB.  PAyi.  2«it.,  S,  1004  (im  Druek). 
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substance  in  the  material  was  thereby  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
In  this  connection  we  mention  the  diaeoTery  of  radioactive  sodimenta 
in  the  hot  BpringB  at  Bath'*  in  England  and  at  Baden-Baden''  in 
Germany.  The  assumptioii  is  probably  warranted  that,  generally 
speaking,  all  hot  springs  carry  in  themselves  suspended  radioactive 
substances  and,  therefore,  are  charged  more  or  leas  with  their  emana- 
tion." Oil  wells,  according  to  HimBtedt,"  also  contain  this  emana- 
tion. The  importance  of  these  still  incipient  investigationa  cannot 
yet  be  fully  realized. 

According  to  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  distribution  of 
radioactive  subBtances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  down  even 
to  great  depths.  And  the  question  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
whether  they  be  elements  already  known  from  pitchblende  and 
thorium  minerals,  or  new  ones  not  yet  chemically  isolated,  which 
betray  their  presence  in  this  radioaetivity  surrounding  us  on  all 
sides. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  means  offered  by  chemistry  for  the 
ecparation  of  the  substances  will  hardly  sufBce  for  the  isolation 
of  the  radioactive  element  from  ordinary  earth.  The  quantity  of 
material  needed  for  this  purpose  would  reach  the  immeasurable, 
as  in  the  separation  of  radium  alone  from  pitchblendt-,  which 
exceeds  the  clay  in  activity  more  than  4000  times,  the 
limits  of  possibility  were  reached.  Only  the  mud  of  the  hot 
BpringB,  in  which  nature  has  provided  a  greater  amount  of  the 
active  principle,  offers  any  prospect  of  Buccess  to  the  chemist,  pro- 
vided sufficient  quantities  of  it  could  be  procured.  At  present  the 
problem  must  be  decided  by  indirect  physical  means,  and  here  the 
characterization  of  the  radioactive  elements  by  the  character  of 
the  emanation  developed  by  them  and  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  in- 
duced activity,  serves  in  good  stead.  Experiment  proves  that  the 
induced  activity  brought  about  by  the  emanation  from  the  ground 
and  from  the  open,  air  (at  least  in  Germany)  acts  very  similarly 
to  that  derived  from  radium,**  and  that  the  activity  induced  by 
the  emanation  driven  off  from  the  water  of  springs  obeys  the  same 
law."    The  activity  induced  by  the  mud  from  the  hot  springs  of 

18.  B.  T.  Strutt.  'Sature,  69,  p.  230,  1904. 

17.  Fhya.  Zeit.,  6,  1904. 

18.  P.  Curie  and  A.  I^boide,  Comptet  Rendvi,  13S,  p.  IISO,  1904. 

19.  F.  Himstedt,  Berichte  der  Naturt,  Qes«11schaft  za  Freiburg:  Br.  U, 
p.  183,  1903. 

20.  Phyt.  Zmt.,  6.  p.  IB.  1904. 

Zl.  E.  P.  Adama,  PKil.  Mag.,  t),  p.  663,  ISOS;  H.  A.  Bumatead  and  h.  P. 
Whoeler,  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  17,  p.  67,  190i. 
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Baden,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  quite  another  nature,  and  is  not 
identical  with  either  that  of  radium,  thorium,  or  actinium." 
Whether  this  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  several  of  both 
these  elements  at  the  same  time,  or  to  a  new  one,  which  is  still  un- 
known, cannot  yet  be  decided,  as  there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  raw  material  at  hand.  A  systematic  ioreBtigation  for  traces 
of  radioactivity  in  difCetent  sorts  of  minerals  and  earths,  especially 
in  the  deposits  of  hot  springs,**  wherever  such  are  found,  promises 
to  throw  light  on  some  problems  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  perhaps 
on  the  therapeutic  problem  concerning  hot  springs. 

But  the  radioactivity  not  only  of  the  earth  but  also  of  the  air, 
which  beyond  doubt  originates  from  the  former,  deserves  further 
investigation.  Many  particulars  have  been  learned  from  incidental 
observations,  but  measurements  in  extremely  different  climates, 
upon  oceanic  islands,  and  in  the  interior  of  great  continents  are  still 
entirely  wanting.  Probably  in  the  radioactivity  of  the  air  lies  the 
essential  source  of  the  ions  contained  in  it;  according  to  Ebert" 
the  foundamental  phenomena  of  atmospheric  electricity,  the  differ- 
ence in  potential  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  body  of  the  earth, 
is  but  a  consequence  of  the  different  ionic  concentration  in  the  open 
air  and  in  the  air  of  the  ground.  All  these  phenomena  suggest  ques- 
tions of  great  importance  and  invite  furtiier  investigation. 

May  this  short  sketch  do  its  share  to  direct  a  part  of  the  deep 
interest  now  taken  in  radioactive  processes  upon  this  related 
province  so  easily  approached,  the  radioactivity  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  the  eari^. 

22.  Phy».  Zeit.,  5,  1904. 

23.  Fh!/».  Zeil.,  4,  p.  S22,  10O3;  n.  6,  p.  11,  1904;  W.  Saake.  Pkyi. 
Zeit.,  4,  p.  628,  1903 ;  G.  C.  Simpaon,  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  73,  p.  209,  1604. 

24.  H.  Ebert,  PhgM.  Zvit.,  6,  p.  135,  ISM. 
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Gase8  are  ueuallj  good  insulatoie,  but  under  certain  conditions 
the;  transmit  electricil;  with  more  or  less  fscility.  The  con- 
ductivity  of  a  gas  under  large  electric  etresses  reaches  a  maximum 
at  a  low  pressure,  and  then  decreases  with  further  reduction  of 
pressure.  The  lowest  attainable  vacua  will  not  transmit  electricity 
in  appreciable  quantitiea,  either  silently  or  dismptiTely.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  electrid^  can  pass  from  one  body  to  another  only 
when  associated  with  matter. 

A  fundamental  problem  in  the  study  of  the  relations  between 
matter  and  electricity  is  to  form  some  conception  of  the  mode  of 
conductivity  in  gases  which  will  be  consistent  with  known  phe- 
nomena and  lead  to  further  discoveries.  The  theory  of  electrolytic 
conduiGtion  in  solutions  is  simple,  consistent  and  fruitful,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  extend  it  to  gases.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  show  how  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  modify  and 
extend  this  theory  before  it  can  be  consistently  applied  to  the  more 
complex  processes  of  conduction  through  gases  and  vapors. 

When  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insulate  the  supports  of  a 
charged  body  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rate  of  electrical  leak- 
age through  the  surrounding  gas  is  exceedingly  small,  and  appear? 
to  be  the  same  whether  the  gas  be  dry  or  moist.  A  very  significant 
fact,  discovered  by  Kinnersley,  of  Philadelphia,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  that  the  steam  from  electrified  water  is  uncharged,  and 
the  same  has  since  been  found  to  be  true  for  other  liquids.  Such 
facte,  and  the  insignificant  leakage  in  a  gas,  as  compared  with  the 
conductivity  possible  in  the  same  gas  under  certain  conditions,  lead 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  a  molecule  of  gas  or  vapor  cannot 
act  as  a  carrier  of  electricity.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  theory 
of  electrolytic  conduction,  which  assumes  that  the  unmodified 
chemical  molecule  cannot  receive  a  free  charge. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  is  always  an  infinitesimal  leakage  in 
any  gas,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  supports  of  the  charged 
body.  It  is  found  that  this  leakage  is  proportional  to  the  density 
Vol.  1  —  25  [885] 
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of  the  gas.  At  low  pressure  it  is  exceedingly  small,  and  is  lees  in 
small  enclosures  than  in  large  ones.  The  conducting  parts  can  be 
filtered  out  by  passing  the  gas  through  glass,  wool  or  porous  ma- 
terial, and  can  be  removed  by  a  strong  electric  field.  These  facta 
suggest  the  presence  in  the  gas  of  electrical  carriers,  relatively  few 
in  number  as  compaied  witli  the  total  number  of  molecules.  As  in 
electrolytic  conduction,  we  may  consistently  assume  that  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  molecules  are  dissociated  or  otherwise  modified  so 
that  they  can  become  charged  and  act  as  carriers.  In  some  cases  the 
carriers  appear  to  be  projected  into  the  gas  from  neighboring 
charged  or  nnchai^d  bodies.  The  carriers  are  called  ions,  and  a 
conducting  gas  is  said  to  be  ionized. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ions  are  other  than  charged  chemical  atoms  or  radicals.  It  is 
found,  however,  that  gases  supposed  to  be  monatomic,  such  a» 
mercury,  argon,  and  helium,  will  conduct  electricity  at  low  pres- 
euies  better  than  many  diatomic  gases  nnder  similar  conditions. 
This  and  other  reasons  to  be  mentioned  later  indicate  that  in  many 
coses  the  ions  must  be  quite  different  from  the  ions  in  electrolysis. 

Accepting  the  assumption  that  electricity  is  transported  through 
gases  by  charged  particles,  or  ions,  let  us  consider  to  what  con- 
clusions experimental  evidence  will  lead  us  as  to  tGeir  nature  and 
properties.  The  problem  is  a  complex  one,  but  we  shall  find  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  fairly  definite  conclusions  regarding  the 
methods  of  ionization  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  ions,  tho 
ionic  charge,  mass  and  velocity,  the  size  of  ions,  their  distribution 
between  electrodes,  the  validity  of  Ohm's  law  and  of  the  elec- 
trolytic laws. 

On  account  of  the  limitations  of  space  only  a  few  referencea  to 
the  most  recent  literature  will  be  given.^ 

Methods  of  lonitation. 

For  convenience,  we  may  roughly  divide  the  various  methods 
of  ionization  into  two  classes.  In  class  A,  dependent  upon  electric 
Ftress,  the  conduction  is  negligible  until  a  certain  minimum 
potential  difference  between  the  electrodes  has  been  attained,  after 
which  ionization  goes  on  vigorously  and  the  current  passes  with 
considerable  intensity,  usually  accompanied  by  luminosity.     These 

1.  Full  detaila  aod  bibliofrraphy  11M7  be  found  in  J.  J.  ThotnMnt'ii 
"Conduction  of  Electricity  through  GraseB:"  Stark's  "Die  Electridttt 
in  Gasen;"  Rutherford'*  "Radiooetivitji"  Lang«vin'i  Parli  ThSMb 
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typea  of  dificbarge  may  be  grouped  under  four  sitbheadB: 
(o)  Spark;  (6)  arc;  (c)  point  or  brush;  (d)  vacuum  tube  di»- 
(^argc.  Theie  ia  no  sharp  differentiation  between  these  types, 
bat  one  may  be  made  to  pass  into  another  by  altering  the  distanca 
betveen  the  electrodes,  the  source  oj  current,  or  the  conditionA 
of  preesuie  and  temperature. 

The  second  class,  B,  includes  b  number  of  methodi  "by  which  •' 
gas  may  be  more  or  len  ionized  by  external  agendea  w  that  it  vill 
conduct  a  current  (usually  a  very  small  one)  xmder  Qie  action  of 
any  potential  difference,  however  small  it  may  be.  There  are  usu- 
ally  no  luminoua  effects,  although  some  exceptions  may  be  noted: 
The  luminoeil^  of  a  Same  appears  to  be  dependent  on  ionization, 
and  Huggins  has  shown  spectroscopically  that  the  so-called  "  spon- 
taneous "  luminosity  of  radium  salts  in  air  is  really  luminosity  of 
the  nitrogen  bombarded  and  ionized  by  the  corpiiscles  of  radium. 
These  ionizing  agencies  may  be  grouped  under  the  headings;  (e) 
cathode  and  Lenard  rays,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  negatively 
charged  corpuscles,  and  canal  or  anode  rays,  positively  charged 
corpuscles;  (f)  negative  corpuscles  similar  to  cathode  rays  emitted 
from  zinc  and  other  metals  when  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light; 
(g)  Ront^en  rays;  (k)  Becquerel  rays,  the  a,  fi,  and  r  components 
of  which  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  canal,  cathode,  and  Bont- 
gen  rays  respectively;  (i)  high  temperature;  {;)  contact  with  in- 
candescent carbon  and  metals,  an  effect  probably  due  both  to  high 
temperature  and  to  the  emission  of  negative  corpuscles  from  these 
solids;  (A:)  chemical  action;  some  gases  set  free  by  electrolysis  or 
chemical  reaction  have  a  charge;  (I)  fames,  a  complex  effect,  prob- 
ably due  jointly  to  high  temperature,  chemical  action,  negative  cor- 
puscles from  suspended  solids,  and  the  ultra-violet  hght  of  the  flame 
(fp)  ultra-violet  light  directly  absorbed  by  the  gas;  (n)  heated  sul- 
phate of  quinine, —  probably  due  to  molecular  disturbances;  (o) 
the  splashing  of  water,  which  sometimes  highly  electriflee  the  air 
around  the  foot  of  waterfalls.  There  is,  further,  a  "  spontaneous  " 
ionization  in  the  atmosphere  or  enclosed  gases,  usually  attributed  to 
one  or  several  of  the  above  causes.  This  readily  accounts  for  the 
small  leakage  found  in  all  gases. 

Difftuion  and  Becombination  of  Ions. 

Ions  appear  to  diffuse  according  to  the  gaseous  laws ;  eventually    ' 
they  meet  iona  of  opposite  sign  and  recombine  with  them,  or  diffuse 
to  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  and  there  give  up  their  charge.    In 
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•uch  ways  ionization  mnally  disappears  a  few  secunds  after  the  iou- 
inng  agent  has  ceased  to  act. 

Observations  on  the  rate  of  ionic  difEudon  made  by  Townsend 
and  otheiB  show  that  it  is  greatest  in  hydrogen  and  least  in  heavy 
gasee.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  negative  ion  usually  di£EuBe« 
about  30  per  cent  faster  than  the  positive;  unless  the  gas  is  moist, 
when  there  is  less  difference.  The  rate  of  diffusion  appears  to  bo 
the  same  in  a  given  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures, 
whatever  the  ionizing  agency  may  be. 

The  reduction  of  velocity  of  the  negative  ion  in  moist  gas,  and 
the  fact  that  ions,  particularly  the  negative,  produce  condensation 
of  water  vapor  around  them  as  nuclei,  suggests  that  the  negative  iona 
in  moist  gae  move  more  slowly  because  tbey  are  loaded  down  with 
water  molecules.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  positive  and 
negative  ions  diffuse  more  "lowly  than  the  molecules  of  the  gas  in 
vhich  th^  are  formed.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  both  ions 
may  act  aa  nuclei  of  condensation  not  only  for  water  molecules,  but 
also  for  molecules  of  any  gas.  These  hypothetical  clustera  of  mole- 
cnles  are  sometimes  called  molions.  Low  temperatures  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  to  favor  their  formation,  and  McClelland  has 
actually  found  that  the  ions  in  flame  gases  diffuse  more  slowly  as 
they  are  cooled. 

Jonic  Charge. 

Certain  relations  between  the  ionic  charge,  speed,  and  coefficient 
of  diffusion,  pointed  out  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  mako  possible  a  fairly 
exact  determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  ionic  charge  in  gasea 
and  that  of  the  hydrogen  ion  in  electrolysis.  TIesults  calculated 
from  the  coefficients  of  ionic  diffusion  in  a  number  of  different  gases 
show  that  in  every  case  this  ratio  is  very  nearly  unity  for  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  ione. 

J.  J.  Thomson  has  further,  by  a  very  ingenious  method,  made 
a  direct  determination  of  the  charge  on  the  negative  corpuscles  from 
cathodes  and  from  metals  either  incandescent  or  illuminated  by 
ulfra-violet  light.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  charge  on  the 
hydrt^n  ion  in  electrolysis,  as  determined  from  the  electro* 
chemical  equivalent  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

These  results  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  ionic  charge  iu 
gases  is  in  all  cases  equal  to  the  charge  on  the  hydrogen  ion  in  elec- 
trolysis.   This  is  one  of  the  postulates  of  the  ionic  theory. 

In  electrolysis  the  charge  carried  by  an  ion  ia  proportional  to  the 
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valency  of  the  ion.     In  this  lies  an  important  distinction  between 
gaseous  and  electrolytic  condnction. 

Vfflocities  of  Negative  Corpusles  and  Batio  of  Charge  to  Mast. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  cathode  in  electric  discharges,  metals 
and  carbon  heated  to  incandescence,  certain  metals  exposed  to  ultrs- 
riolet  radiation  or  Sontgen  rays,  and  some  radioactive  substances, 
emit  negatively  charged  corpuscles  which  appear  to  move  with 
great  velocity.  They  are  subject  to  deflection  in  electric  or  mag- 
netic fields,  which  makes  it  possible  to  determine  from  simple  elec- 
trodjuamic  relations  their  velocity  and  the  ratio  of  the  charge  e 
to  the  mass  m.  These  results  may  be  checked  by  other  methods, 
depending  on  the  relation  between  the  electric  energy,. the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  corpuscles,  and  the  best  developed  by  impact.  J.  J. 
Thomson  first  made  such  measurements,  and  they  have  been  re- 
[jcated  by  others,  and  by  Becquerei  for  Becquerel  ray  corpuscles. 
The  results  are  remarkably  consistent,  considering  the  experimental 
diRiculties  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  necessary  assumptions.  The 
lelocities  found  vary  between  0.2  and  0.9  the  velocity  of  light;  the 
values  for  the  ratio  e/m  between  0.6X10'  and  2X10^  in  electro- 
magnetic c.  g.  9.  units.  The  value  of  e/m  for  the  hydrogen  ion  in 
electrolysis  is  about  1X10*-  If  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  the 
ionic  charge  is  invariable  and  equal  to  that  on  the  hydrogen  ion,  it 
follows  that  the  mass  of  the  negative  corpuscles  produced  by  various 
methods  is  about  the  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
It  seema  to  be  the  same  whatever  gases  or  electrodes  are  used. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  alternative  coneluBion,  J,  J.  Thomson 
and  others  have  shown  that  a  free  charge  of  electricity  moving  with 
a  veloci^  comparable  with  that  of  light  would  have-  an  apparent 
mass  (self-induction)  due  to  the  diversion  of  kinetic  energy  to  set 
up  the  electromagnetic  field,  this  effect  increasing  with  the  velocity. 
Kaufmann  found  that  the  value  of  e/m  for  the  very  rapid  corpuscles 
emitted  by  radium  actually  decreases  somewhat  ^Jth  their  velocity, 
and  by  an  amount  which  has  been  shown  by  J,  J.  Thomson  to 
harmonize  almost  exactly  with  his  theory,  assuming  all  the  corpus- 
cular inertia  to  be  of  electromagnetic  origin. 

Such  negatively  charged  corpuscles  of  apparent  mass  much  less 
than  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom  are  called  eUctront.  They  are  the 
indivisible  unit  of  the  atomic  theory  of  electricity. 
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Tht  Velocity  and  Mass  of  the  Positive  Ion. 

Goldstein  found  that  at  low  preedutes  huninoiui  pencils — "canal 
raya" — pass  through  perforations  in  a  cathode,  away  from  the 
anode.  The;  are  deflected  in  nn  electric  or  magnetic  field  in  a  di- 
lectioD  indicating  that  they  are  positively  charged  ions,  either  pro* 
jcctcd  from  the  anode  or  arising  from  the  ionization  of  the  gas. 
Only  in  the  steep  potential  gradient  of  the  cathode  do  they  acquire 
Buflicient  kinetic  energy  to  excite  luminoeity,  and  in  all  probability 
their  impact  on  the  cathode  greatly  stimnlatea  the  projection  of 
negative  electrons.  From  their  dcfiections  in  an  electric  and  mag- 
netic field  Wien  bae  determined  their  velocity  and  the  value  of  e/m. 
Their  velocity  appears  to  be  only  the  hundredth  or  thousandth  that 
of  the  negative  corpuscles,  and  the  value  of  e/m  is  of  the  same  order 
as  that  for  the  ions  in  electrolysis.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  ohtained 
similar  values  for  the  positive  ions  arising  from  red-hot  platinum 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  These  results  indicate  as  wide  a  range 
of  ionic  masses  as  of  the  atomic  weights;  indeed  ia  some  cases  mo- 
lecular aggregates  seem  probable. 

Spectroscopic  Evidence. 

Zeeman  has  found  that  the  spectral  lines  of  a  source  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field  are  separated  into  polarized  components,  with  dis- 
tances apart  proportional  to  the  field.  As  shown  by  Lorentz,  the 
simpler  cases  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  the  sources  of  radiation  are  electrons  revolving  about  atoms. 
One  component  of  motion  may  be  accelerated,  another  retarded,  and 
the  third  unaffected,  resulting  in  the  observed  doubling  or  tripling  of 
the  lines.  All  metallic  lines  appear  to  he  affected;  the  gases  hav* 
so  far  been  little  studied.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  radiation 
corresponding  to  line  apectra  as  arising  from  ether  disturbances 
synchronizing  with  the  simple  harmonic  component  motions  of  elec- 
trons revolving  in  atomic  orbits,  their  periods  being  controlled  by 
the  size  or  structure  of  the  atom. 

Banded  spectra  are  characteristic  of  compounds,  and  hence  they 
have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  electrical  disturbances  within  the 
undissociated  molecule.  Consistently  with  this  view  and  with  the 
idea  that  a  molecule  cannot  be  charged,  it  is  found  that  a  magnetic 
field  has  no  influence  on  banded  spectra. 

From  the  change  of  period  produced  by  the  magnetic  field  the 
ratio  «/m  may  be  calculated.     It  has  been  found  to  lie  between 
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1X10'  and  2X10'-  The  state  of  polarization  indlcateB,  moreover, 
that  the  electrons  have  a  negative  charge.  This  is  a  Etriking  con- 
fitmation  of  results  obtained  in  othei  ways. 

Ions  t»  Oaaes  at  Ordinanj  Pressures. 

At  low  preeaureB  the  negative  corpuscles  are  projected  with  great 
Telocity  in  definite  directiona  by  electric  forces,  but  the  ions  pro- 
duced in  a  gaa  at  ordinary  pressures  more  more  slowly,  like  gaseom 
molecules.  In  an  electric  field  they  are  subject  to  a  directed  velocity 
proportional  to  the  electric  intensity,  and  may  thus  be  swept  out  of 
the  field  to  the  electrodes.  If  ionization  steadily  maintains  the  num- 
ber n  of  each  kind  of  ion  per  cubic  centimeter,  if  E  be  the  electro- 
motive  intensity,  and  u  and  v  the  respective  velocities  of  the  ions 
tot  a  fall  of  potential  of  1  volt  per  centimeter,  the  current  delivered 
to  the  electrodes  will  be 

i=E{u  +  v)ne. 

If  N  ions  are  formed  between  the  electrodes  per  second,  the  mazi- 
mnm  current  possible  for  any  potential  difEerence  will  be  Ne.  This 
is  called  the  saturation  current;  u  and  v  are  called  the  specific  ionic 
velocities. 

Several  ingeniona  methods  of  measuring  ionic  velocities,  based  on 
the  above  relations  and  the  mechanical  motions  of  the  ions  with  gas 
<mrrents,  have  been  applied  by  Sutherford,  Zeleny  and  others. 
The  specific  velocities  thus  measured  are  usually  only  a  few  centi- 
meteiB  per  second.  The  ions  in  different  gases  appear  to  be  differ- 
ent, the  ionic  velocities  being  much  greater  in  a  light  gas  such  as 
hydrogen  than  in  heavj'  gases.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  ions 
■can  be  as  small  as  atoms,  for  in  all  cases  the  negative  ions  move 
faster  thao  the  positive;  and  this  would  not  be  the  case  for  thi! 
negative  chemical  ions  of  some  gases,  if  velocity  depends  only  on 
mass.  Again  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  hypothesis  of  molecular 
«gffi«gates  or  molions,  containing  possibly  between  10  and  30  mo- 
lecules. 

McClelland  found  that  the  ions  of  flame  gases  move  more  slowly 
as  they  grow  cooler.  Alkali  salts  in  the  Bunsen  flame  increase  thd 
■conductivity,  but  the  writer  has  recently  found  that  the  conductivity 
of  the  hot  gases  above  the  flame  is  greatly  lowered  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  salt.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to-  lowered  tempera- 
ture, but  rather  to  smaller  velocity  or  greater  rate  of  recombination 
of  the  salt  iona. 
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Mechanism  of  Ionization. 

J.  J.  Thomson  attributes  tbe  condactiyit;  of  metals  and  carbon 
to  electrons  ditfuBed  through  them.  It  is  not  dilBcult  to  believe 
this  when  ve  find  that  theee  substanceB  when  incandescent  Till 
'*  evaporate "  electrons  in  vacuo  at  an  enormouB  rate,  with  small 
potential  differences,  if  they  form  the  cathode.  Bichardaon'  has 
found  that  at  white  heat  a  carbon  cathode  will  give  a  saturation  cur- 
rent due  almost  entirely  to  electrons  as  high  as  two  amperes  per 
square  cm.  Great  electric  stresses  and  in  some  cases  the  synchronoud 
vibrations  of  ultra-violet  light  will  also  liberate  these  electrons. 

Tbe  surrounding  gas  is  ionized  b;  the  impact  of  the  electrons. 
The  positive  iozis  so  produced  will,  if  the  electric  field  at  the  cathode 
be  great,  return  the  blows  with  interest,  and  scatter  f  reah  corpuscles 
from  the  cathode.  That  the  bombardment  of  the  cathode  by  canal 
rays  produces  such  results  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  small  object 
placed  in  the  negative  glow  will  stop  tbe  emission  of  cathode  rays 
behind  it;  and  it  also  casts  a  shadow  of  non-ioni;tation  before  it.  At 
low  pressures  there  is  a  chance  for  theee  projectiles  to  acquire 
momentum ;  at  high  pressures  they  are  so  crowded  and  loaded  down 
that  they  can  do  little  damage.  Herein  seems  to  lie  the  secret  of 
the  fact  that  at  high  pressures  a  gas  will  not  conduct  to  any  great 
extent. 

Thomson  has  shown  that  very  high  temperature  will  ionize  most 
gases  and  vapors,  but  little  is  known  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ions. 
The  gases  escaping  from  chemical  reactions  are  sometimes  charged, 
but  their  charges  are  erratic,  and  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
charges  of  the  same  gas  in  electrolyBis- 

Relation  hetu-een  Luminosity  and  Ionization, 

The  spectroscope  is  of  great  assistance  in  investigating  luminous 
discharges,  because  it  has  been  shown  that  in  most  cases  luminosity 
and  conductivity,  or  ionizafion,  are  proportional.  It  may  also  gire 
indications  of  the  nature  of  tbe  ionization,  because,  as  said  before, 
banded  spectra  appeitr  to  be  characteristic  of  undissociated  mole- 
cules; lines,  of  positively  charged  atoms  with  electron  satellite.^. 
Electrons  projected  in  straight  lines  do  not  appear  to  emit  line  radi- 
ation—  at  least  there  is  no  Doppler  effect  in  the  lines  of  the  nega- 
tive  glow.  It  seems  that  the  negative  ion  can  take  little  part  in 
radiation,  except  possibly  in  modifying  electronic  vibrations  by  its 

2.  KicbjtTdwm,  Pfty*.  Zeit.,  6,  0,  1001. 
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preecQce.'  It  surely  cannot  maintain  an  electronic  satellite  about 
itself.  In  this  may  lie  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
specttum  of  a  metallic  compound,  the  lines  of  fhe  metal  are  nlone 
to  be  seen.  We  might  expect  the  metal  as  a  rule  to  become  the 
positive  ion  on  dissociation;  to  emit  radiation  it  most  in  addition 
throw  o3  a  negative  electron,  the  syetem  as  a  whole  remaining 
positively  charged.  That  the  luminous  ions  of  a  colored  flame  bave 
a  resultant  positive  charge  is  shown  by  the  factthat  the  luminous 
part  of  a  colored  Bimsen  flame  is  attracted  by  a  negative  electrode. 
Lenard*  bas  found  for  the  luminous  positive  ions  in  the  sodium 
flame  a  velocity  of  only  .08,  while  Wilson  and  others  observed  veloci- 
ties of  from  100  to  200  for  the  conducting  positive  ions  in  such 
flames.  This  suggests  that  there  may  be  at  least  two  classea  of 
positive  ions. 

The  ease  with  which  metallic  vapors  may  be  ionized  by  cathode 
rays  is  shown  by  the  fact  observed  by  the  writer^  that  the  vapon 
of  sodium,  potassium,  zinc,  cadmium,  magnesium  and  thallium  wiU 
glow  brightly  when  bombarded  by  rays  from  a  distant  cathode.  A 
line  spectrum  is  given,  showing  electronic  dissociation.  In  vacuum 
tubes  showing  an  aftei^Iow  the  writer  has  also  found  that  the 
vapors  of  such  metals  as  mercury  and  aluminum  ir<ay  take  an  active 
part,  emitting  line  radiation  at  least  one-tenth  of  a  second  after  the 
discbarge  has  passed.  The  cause  may  be  chemical  or  allotropic  re- 
adjustment following  the  discharge,  accompanied  by  changes  in 
ionization. 

Potential  Qradient. 

The  potential  gradient  in  a  gas  is  greatest  near  the  electrodes, 
the  fall  at  the  cathode  being  usually  greater  than  that  at  the  anode. 
An  applied  potential  difference  at  least  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  the  two 
—  several  hundred  volte  in  most  cases  —  is  necessary  to  drive  a  cur- 
rent through  the  gas.  As  the  temperature  of  tbe  electrodes  rises 
the  electrode  fall  diminishes;  thus  in  tbe  carbon  arc  a  comparatively 
email  potential  difference  will  maintain  a  current.  In  vacuum 
tubes  the  potential  gradient  is  small  in  the  Faraday  dark  space,  and 
larger  hut  uniform  in  the  unstriated  positive  column.  In  con- 
duction of  type  B  there  is  a  considerable  fall  near  the  electrodes, 
and  a  smaller  uniform  gradient  between  tliem. 

If  in  any  region  the  number  of  positive  ions  is  greater  or  less 
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lliaii  that  of  the  neg&tive,  there  will  be  free  positive  or  negative 
electiijicatioti  —  a  conditioa  never  met  with  in  metallic  or  electro- 
lytic conduction.  The  volume  density  of  the  charge  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  potential  gradient  by  the  application  of  Foi8Son*» 
equation 

An  inspection  o£  the  curves  of  potential  gradient  obtained  by- 
Graham  shows  that  at  the  cathode  there  is  a  large  excess  of  positive 
ions,  an  excess  of  negative  al  the  anode  and  in  the  Faraday  dark 
space,  and  equal  numbers  of  each  in  the  negative  glow  and  the  on- 
striated  positive  column. 

Yalidity  of  Ohm's  Law. 

In  electrolysis  this  law  holds  in  all  caBes ;  in  conduction  through 
gases  it  is  not  generally  true.  In  discharges  of  type  B  the  current  is 
proportional  to  potential  gradient  while  this  ia  small;  with  larger 
potential  differences  a  limiting  saturation  cun-ent  is  approached^ 
as  the  supply  of  ions  becomes  exbaosted.  In  electrolytic  conduction 
the  current  dimudshee  as  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  is- 
increased;  in  this  type  of  gaseoos  conduction  it  iocreasea,  because- 
of  the  greater  available  number  of  ions. 

In  a  vacuum  tube  of  uniform  cross-section  there  is  great  varia- 
tion of  conductivity,  as  tested  by  cross-electrodes.'  It  is  greatest  im 
the  negative  glow,  where  corpuscular  impact  is  greatest 

Ohm's  law  holds  in  the  unstriat«d  positive  column,  where  tl» 
potential  gradient  is  conptant ;  it  Beems  to  bold  in  the  strjations  like- 
vrise  if  proper  account  is  taken  of  the  free  charges.  Around  the- 
cathode  it  does  not  hold  at  all.  The  current  is  there  largely  carriedl 
by  corpuscles  projected  with  great  velocities  normal  to  tiie  cathodCr 
not  following  stream  lines  and  sometimes  even  moving  opposite  t» 
the  local  potential  gradient.  The  difference  is  that  between  the  flow 
of  water  in  a  pipe  and  its  projection  in  a  Jet,  in  which  case  motion. 
is  no  longer  maintained  by  pressure. 

Joule's  law  does  not  in  general  hold.  The  heat  developed  is  not 
always  greatest  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  gradient.  Thc- 
highest  temperature  is  found  at  the  cathode,  and  is  probably  a  purely 
surface  efFect  due  to  the  bombardment  of  positive  ions  falling 
through  the  Pteep  potential  gradient;  but  on  tiie  other  hand,  there 
is  a  temperature  maximum  in  the  negative  glow,  where  the  potential 
gradient  is  least.    When  water  flows  in  a  uniform  pipe,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  heat  is  moet  active  where  the  preuure  gradieut  is  greatest; 
but  the  heat  developed  by  a  jet  (or  cathode  corpuscles)  is  greatesi 
where  the  particles  are  brought  to  rest  by  impact. 

The  apparent  resistance  in  a  ■facunm  tube  is  largely  localized 
at  the  electrodes,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  energy  required  to 
eject  eleetrouB,  or  absorb  them ;  for  according  to  theory  a  diarge 
can  pass  from  metal  to  gas  only  in  the  form  of  electrons.  The  ohmic 
resistance  is  comparatively  small,  as  shown  by  J.  J.  ThomBon's  ex- 
periments on  the  electrodeless  discharge. 

■Traces  of  impurities  such  as  water  vapor  and  oxygen  appear  to 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  cathode  fall  of  potential,  and  poa- 
iibly  on  the  degree  of  ionization.  Obaervations  are  too  meager,  how- 
erer,  to  justify  any  conclusions  on  this  point  at  present. 

UtUpolar  Effects. 

The  potential  difference  required  to  start  a  brush  discharge  from 
a  point  is  much  less  if  the  point  be  a  cathode  than  if  it  is  an  anode. 
Ab  shown  by  Fleming,  a  current  will  readily  pass  from  an  mean- 
descent  carbon  cathode  to  a  cold  anode,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. (Edison  effect.)  The  ionization  of  a  metallic  Tapor  seems 
generally  to  go  on  more  vigorously  at  the  cathode.  A  bead  of 
aodinm  salt  held  near  the  anode  in  a  Bunsen  flame  or  between  tho 
electrodes  does  not  greatly  increase  the  conductivity;  but  if  held 
near  the  cathode  the  increase  is  great  Stark  and  Cassnto*  have 
recently  found  that  an  arc  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  cathodo 
is  hot;  it  matters  not  how  cold  the  anode  may  be.  Weintraub*  has 
found  that  if  ionization  is  started  at  a  mercury  cathode  an  arc  will 
spring  to  a  distant  anode,  whatever  its  material  or  temperature  may 
be.  I'bomson  believes  that  the  vigorous  emissioi}  of  corpuscles  from 
the  cathode  is  necessary  to  niaintain  ionization;  this  corpusdnlai 
emission  will  set  free  positive  ions  which  will  in  their  turn  bj  im- 
pact keep  the  cathode  hot 

Diviiion  of  Current  between  Components. 

In  mixtures  of  such  gases  as  nitrogen  or  hydr<»^D  with  meiciuy 
or  sodium  vapor  the  spectra  of  both  components  will  appear  throngh- 
out  the  tube,  the  metallic  lines  being  stronger  at  the  cathode. 
E.  Wiedemann  found  that  when  the  metallic  vapor  is  very  dense  it 
will  completely  extinguish  the  radiation  (and  presumably  the  con- 
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duction)  of  the  non-metallic  gas,  and  the  writer  has  found  that 
mmute  traces  of  mercury  vapor  will  greatly  reduoe  the  luminoaity 
of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen.  This  need  not  he  attributed  to  any  my&- 
teriouB  "  metallic  conduction  "  diSerent  in  kind  from  that  of  the 
gas,  hnt  is  probably  due  to  the  simple  fact  suggested  before  that  the 
metal  is  more  easily  ionized.  Stark^  has  found  that  mercury  vapor 
appears  to  be  ionized  by  corpuscles  from  incandescent  carbon  with 
a  cathode  potential  fall  of  only  11  volta,  while  ititrogen  seeiOB  to 
require  the  greater  kinetic  energy  corresponding  to  a  fall  of  37  volts. 
The  arc  can  be  maintained  only  with  large  quantities  of  carbon  or 
metallic  vapor  present,  this  being  more  easily  ionized  than  air;  and 
Schuster  and  Hemsalech  found  by  spectroscopic  analysis  that  the 
initial  spark  of  oscillatory  discharge  paesee  throui^h  air,  while  suc- 
ceeding sparks  pass  by  preference  through  metallic  vapor  set  free 
by  the  first  spark. 

Electrolysis  in  Gases  and  Vapors. 

The  band  spectra  due  to  feeble  discharges  through  a  compound 
^'apor  show  that  some  sort  of  ionization  may  exist  without  molecnlar 
dissocation.  As  shown  by  E.  Wiedmann  and  Ebeit,  HgCl,  vapor 
in  a  vacuum  tube  will  give  a  band  spectrum,  and  tlie  absence  of  mer- 
cury lines  is  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  no  dispociation.  With 
strong  discharges,  however,-the  mercury  lines  appear,  and  in  most 
oases  a  vigorous  discharge  is  certainly  accompanieil  by  dissociation. 
A^Tietlier  the  ions  are  the  same  as  those  in  electrolytic  conduction  is, 
however,  another  question.  Some  facts  have  been  held  to  prove  that 
they  are,  Perrot  found  that  the  spark  discharge  through  water 
vapor  freed  an  excess  of  hydrogen  at  the  cathode  and  of  oxygen  at 
the  anode,  in  equivalent  proportions;  but  J.  J.  Thomson  found  that 
with  a  very  short  spark  (arc)  the  excess  of  hydrogen  appeared  at 
the  anode.  The  deficiency  of  oxygen  at  the  hotter  electrode  in  each 
case  suggests  that  the  dissociation  may  have  been  due  in  part  to 
heat,  and  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  to  oxidization.  Wiedemann  and 
Schmidt  observed  a  slight  excess  of  chlorine  at  the  anode  in  the 
discharge  through  HOI,  but  it  was  far  short  of  the  amount  required 
by  Faraday's  law.  From  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  spectrum  if 
brighter  at  the  cathode,  that  of  chlorine  at  the  anode,  in  a  vacuum 
tube,  Thomson  concluded  that  there  wa*  electrolytic  separation ;  but 
Morris-Airey  showed  that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  of 
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concentration  of  the  two  gase^  at  the  electrodeB.  Such  effects  may 
in  part  be  due  to  differences  of  temperatures  between  the  electrodes, 
but  the  fact  that  metallic  elements  are  more  readily  dissociated  than 
non-metallic  would  alone  explain  the  greater  bnghtneee  of  the 
poeitive  element  at  the  cathode  where  ionization  is  most  active  in 
all  forms  of  discharge.  It  is  significant  that  nothing  corresponding 
to  electrolytic  polarJBation  has  ever  been  demonstrated  in  discharge 
through  gases. 

To  sum  up,  the  conductivity  of  a  gas  or  vapor  seems  undoubtedly 
tc  depend  on  ionization,  but  in  several  respects  this  appears  to  be 
different  from  that  in  electrolytes.  As  conduction  may  take  place  in 
an  elementary  gas,  Us  atom  muat  be  able  to  take  either  a  positive 
or  a  negative  charge ;  the  ionic  charge  is  invariable,  not  proportional 
to  valency;  Ohm's  law  does  not  in  general  hold;  volume  charges 
of  electricity  are  possible ;  instead  of  only  two  kinds  of  iouB  there 
are  severaL  No  doubt  the  positive  carriers  move  toward  the  cathode, 
the  negative  toward  the  anode,  but  this  cannot  result  in  electrolytic 
separation  of  the  chemical  components  in  deSm'te  proportions  be- 
cause ions  of  both  kinds  and  of  various  magnitudes  may  exist  for 
both  elements.  If  we  accept  the  electron  theory,  the  current  through 
HCl,  for  example,  may  be  initiated  by  ionization  due  lo  electroDB. 
There  may  be  more  or  less  chemical  dissoeiatiun ;  the  resulting 
H  and  CI  atoms  may  each  be  either  positively  or  negatively  charged 
by  the  ejection  or  absorption  of  a  corpuscle.  Some  of  these  ions 
may  become  nuclei  of  molecular  aggregates  of  different  sizes.  At 
the  anode  the  current  may  be  delivered  by  carriers  consisting  of 
negative  electrons,  hydrogen  ions,  chlorine  ions,  hydrogen  molions, 
chlorine  molions,  and  HGl  molions;  and  similarly  at  the  cathode. 
With  such  a  medley,  it  is  not  strange  that  no  law  of  definite  elec- 
trolytic separation  has  been  established. 

For  many  years  the  investigation  of  elsctrical  discharges  and  of 
fipectroficopic  phenomena  has  been  rather  ineffective  because  a 
unifying  and  suggestive  theory  was  lacking.  Thanks  to  the  labors 
of  such  men  as  J.  J.  Thomson,  this  lack  has  been  at  last  supplied, 
by  the  electron  theory  and  problems  which  seemed  altogether  hope- 
less are  yielding  to  this  new  method  of  attack. 

In  view  of  a  growing  tendency  to  abandon  the  use  of  all  scien- 
tific hypotiiesis  and  confine  investigation  to  the  measurement  of 
observed  energy  relations,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  the 
question:  "How  much  progress  would  have  been  made  in  these 
directions  without  a  daring  use  of  the  imagination  ?  " 
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I.  Raoioactite  Euanatione  FBOic  Okdihast  Maiebuu. 

In  the  course  of  their  inyeBtigationfl  on  the  radioactiTity  of  the 
atmoBphere,  Elster  and  Qeitel*  have  shown  that  the  soil  and  rock- 
maseeB  conetituting  the  surface  layers  of  the  earth  are  the  source 
-  of  an  emanation,  or  gas,  which  gradually  escapes  into  the  air,  and 
tliere  exhibits  properties  analogous  to  the  radioactire  emanations 
from  thorium  and  radiui]^.  In  a  conjoint  paper  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Burton  and  myself*  on  the  conductivity  of  air  cmfined  in  re- 
ceivers of  different  metals,  some  observations  are  cited  which  in- 
dicate that  metals  generally  are,  to  a  slight  degree,  the  source  of  a 
similar  emanation.  This  result  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Stmtt,* 
who  found  that  air  drawn  through  a  glass  tnbe,  heated  just  below 
redness  and  containing  scrap  copper,  acquired  a  conductivi^  three 
or  four  times  its  normal  value.  Stmtt'  has  also  shown  that  a 
highly  radioactive  emanation  can  be  obtained  by  babbling  air 
through  mercury  heated  to  about  300°  C-  More  recently,  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomson*  established  the  existence  of  a  radioactive  gas  in 
the  Cambridge  tap-wato-,  as  well  as  in  the  water  from  a  number 
of  wells  in  different  parts  of  England.  Similar  results  have  been 
obtained  by  Himstedt*  at  Freiburg,  and  by  Lord  Blythswood  and 
H.  S.  Allen*  with  the  mineral  waters  of  Bath.  Later  still  Adams' 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  radioactive  gas  in  Cambridge  tap- 
water,  and  his  reeults,  aa  well  as  those  of  Strutt  on  the  emanation 
from  m^cury,  go  to  show  that  the  activity  in  all  these  cases  is 

1.  Fhy«.  Zeit.,  3  Jalv.  24,  p.  S74.      Denkschr.  A.  Kommlsalon  fDr  Inft- 
elect.    FoT«cbungen  (Munchen,  1903). 

2.  Phil.  Mag.,  5th  Beriea,  June,  1003,  p.  600. 
8.  Phil.  Mag.,  Qth  series,  July,  1903,  p.  113. 
4.  Proo.  Camb.  Phil,  Soc.  XII.  3,  1903,  p.  172. 

B.  Berichte  der  Natvrf.    Ges.  von  Freiburg  I.  B.,  1S03,  XIII,  p.  lOL 

6.  Xaturt,  Jan.  14,  1004,  p.  247. 

7.  Phil.  Uag.,  0th  lerie*,  Kovember,  1S03,  p.  563. 
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due  to  tiie  presence  of  a  eabetance  verj  Bimilar  to,  if  not  identical 
irith,  the  emsnatioi)  &oni  ntdinnL 

In  the  following  paper  an  account  is  given  of  some  experiments 
ty  Mr.  E.  F.  Burton*  witii  a  bighl;  radioactive  gas  obtained  from 
cmde  petroleum,  together  with  an  extension  of  these  experiments 
and  some  additional  obserrationB  made  by  the  writer  upon  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  a  number  of  the  natural  gases  of  Western 
Ontario.  The  results  of  the  investigation  show  that  the  petroleum 
and  the  natural  gases  examined,  when  freshly  drawn  from  the 
wells,  were  charged  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  with  an  active 
fonanatioa,  which,  both  in  the  rate  at  which  its  activity  died  out, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  induced  radioactivity  it  produced,  very 
closely  resembled  the  emanations  dealt  with  by  the  investigations 
mentioned  above. 

n.  Geoloot  of  the  Ontario  Oil  akd  Gab  Fields. 
The  greater  part  of  the  petroleum  used  in  the  experiments  was 
obtained  from  some  of  the  older  wells  at  Petrolia"  where  the  oil 
is  drawn  directly  from  the  comiferous  limestone,  which  in.  that 
locality  lies  at  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  remaining  portion  was  obtained  from  a  well 
recently  sunk  near  the  city  of  Brantford,  the  sonrce  being  the 
Medina  formation,  which  is  much  lower  in  the  Geological  scale  than 
that  of  the  Petrolia  oil  field.  The  log  of  tiiiB  well  as  furnished  by 
the  drillers  is  as  follows- 

8.  University  of  Toronto,  Btudlea,  Phyaical  Science  Series,  p.  3S,   1004, 

9.  Tke  writer  wlehec  to  ticknowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to  Mt.  A.  C. 
Edward  of  Petrolia  ukd  Ur.  Shuttleworth  of  BnintfoTd  for  samples  of  oil 
fumisbed  during  the  oonrse  of  the  investigHtion,  and  to  Mr.  Eugene  Coste 
of  Toronto  aud  Mr.  W.  J.  Aikens  of  Brantford,  both  of  whom  kindly  af- 
forded him  eveif  faeilitj'  for  studying  the  natural  gues  of  th«  flslds  undw 
their  control. 
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Rbpoht  of  Well  No.  1,  "  Bow  Tabs  Farm."     Drilled  Feb.,  191)4. 
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The  natural  gasee  iovestigated  were  obtained  chiefly  from  Qw 
welh  which  constitute  the  Welland  field  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Niagara  FallB.  These  wells  are  of  varying  depths,  and  the  Niagara, 
Clinton,  Medina  and  Trenton  formations  are  the  horizons  from 
which  the  gas  is  drawn.  The  following  loge"  of  two  of  the  wells  of 
the  groap  ilhistrate  fully  the  underground  geology  of  the  Welland 
district. 
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Well  No.  61,  Lot  3,  in  4th  Concbsbion,  Willooohbt  Town- 
ship.    Elevation  610  feet. 
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With  a  few  exceptions,  the  wells  of  the  Welland  field  contain 
no  petroleom,  and  the  gas,  as  in  other  fields  in  America,  is  found  in 
isolated  pools  or  pockets  in  porous  rocks,  often  exerting  enormous 
pressures.  At  the  present  time,  this  field  comprises  nearly  two 
hundred  wells,  the  first  of  which  was  drilled  in  1889.  A  lecord 
of  tiie  initial  rock  presenres  of  these  wells  has  been  preserved  and 
it  shows  a  characteristic  pressure  for  each  stratum.  In  the  Ouelph 
dolomite  the  original  rock  pressure  of  the  gas  was  ahout  300  Ihs.  to 
the  square  inch,  in  the  Clinton  limestone  400  lbs.,  in  the  Medina 
white  sand  535  lbs.,  and  1000  lbs.  in  the  Trentoq  limestone.  In  all 
the  wells,  the  pressure  is  decreasing  more  or  less  rapidly  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  gas  withdrawn. 

In  the  Brantford  district  which  is  a  new  field,  eleven  wells  have 
been  drilled  recently  and  with  one  exception  they  all  contain  either 
gas  nr  oil.  Generally  they  contain  both.  The  gas  pockets,  however, 
are  not  as  large  as  those  of  the  Welland  field  and  the  supply  of  oil 
is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Petrolia  area. 
Vol.  I — 2Q 
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ni.  A  Radioaotitb  Bmanatioh  m  Ceudb  Petholbdil 
In  conducting  the  experimenta  with  petroleum,  the  tests  were 
made  with  oil  as  fresh  as  possible,  but  as  Fetrolia  is  about  200 
miles  distant  from  Toronto,  twenty-four  hours  generally  elapsed 
from  the  time  when  the  oil  was  pumped  until  measurements  were 
tx^pin.  The  petroleum  to  be  tested  was  contained  in  a  large  three- 
litie  flask,  D  (Fig.  1),  supported  in  a  water-bath.  This  flask  was 
'Connected  to  a  wash  bottle  E,  partly  filled  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  a  second  flask,  F,  embedded  in  ice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oondensing  any  vapors  from  the  heated  oil.  The  tube,  0,  waa 
filled  with  phosphoric  pentozide,  and  the  tube  H,  tightly  packed 
with  glass  wool.  The  veasel  A.  made  of  thin  galvanized  iron,  62  cms 
long  and  25  cms  in  diameter,  was  provided  with  an  exploring  elec- 


trode, 0,  which  was  supported  by  an  ebonite  plug  carrying  a  guard- 
tube,  B.  The  rod,  0,  was  connected  to  one  of  the  pairs  of  quad- 
rants of  a  quadrant  electrometer  of  the  Dolzaleck  type,  whose 
tensitiTeness  waa  such  that  a  potential  difference  of  one  volt  between 
the  quadrants  gave  a  deflection  of  1,100  mms  on  a  scale  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  metre.  Throughout  the  experiments  the  cylinder,  A, 
was  maintained  at  a  potential  of  16S  volts  by  a  battery  of  small 
storage  cells,  and  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  which  it  contained 
was  determined  by  measuring  the  saturation  current  to  the  exploring 
electrode.  This  saturation  current  when  the  cylinder.  A,  was 
filled  with  ordinary  dry  air  was  about  16.5  scale  divisions  per 
minute.    After  heating  the  water  in  the  bath  to  the  boiling  point, 
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air  ma  bubbled  for  fifteen  minutes  thron^b  the  oil  and  drawn  into 
the  (^linder,  A^  by  means  of  a  water  pump.  The  cylinder  was  ttieo 
disconnected  from  the  tube,  H,  and  henneticaUy  sealed,  after  whic^ 
measoiementB  were  made  from  time  to  time,  on  the  condnctiviiy 
of  the  gas  which  it  contained.  The  density  of  this  gas  was  deter- 
mined, and  in  the  different  testa  found  to  be  about  1.05,  air  being 
-taken  as  nnity. 

On  first  introducing  into  the  cylinder  the  air  which  had  passed 
through  the  oil,  it  was  found  to  have  an  initial  conductiTiiy  very 
greatly  in  eicees  of  that  of  normal  air.  Its  conductivity  steadily ' 
increased  after  the  cylinder  was  closed  for  about  three  hours,  when 
it  reached  a  maximum  value,  after  which  it  slowly  decreased  ap- 
proximately in  a  geometrical  progression  with  the  time.  Fresh  air 
passed  through  different  samples  of  petroleum  into  the  cylinder 
under  exactly  similar  conditions  was  found  to  possess  different 
initial  conductivities,  but,  in  every  case,  the  conductivity  of  the 
confined  aii  steadily  rose  in  about  three  hours  to  a  maximum  about 
40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  initial  value.  It  then  decayed  accord- 
ing to  an  exponential  law,  always  dropping  to  one-half  value  in  a 
little  over  three  days.  Typical  sets  of  observations  on  the  con- 
ductivity of  air  bubbled  through  samples  of  oil  from  Petrolia  and 
also  from  Brantford  are  given  in  Table  I,  the  time  being  reckoned 
from  the  moment  when  the  cylinder  was  dosed. 
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Theee  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Pig.  2,  where  the  ordi- 
DatcB  of  the  curves  represent  the  condactivity  of  the  gas,  and  the 
abscissae  the  times  in  hours. 

As  in  the  esperimenta  of  Professor  Thomson  witii  the  Cambridge 
tap-water,  and  those  of  Strutt  with  mercury,  all  of  the  obserred 
phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  air,  in  passing  through 
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the  petroleom,  becomes  mixed  with  some  radioactiTe  gas  or  emana- 
tion. The  initial  portion  of  the  curve  leading  up  to  the  maximum 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the  curve  given  by  Eutherford"  for 
the  emanation  from  radium,  and  also  to  that  of  the  curve  given  by 
Stmtt  for  the  radioactive  gas  obtained  by  bubbling  air  through 
mercury  and  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  value  of  the 
conductivil^  inunediately  after  the  cylinder  has  been  sealed  meas- 
ures the  ionization  due  to  the  emanation  itself.    But,  according  to 
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the  disint«gration  theory  proposed  by  Rutherford,  the  emanation  ia 
continuously  producing  by  its  decay  the  matter  which  causes  ex- 
cited radioactivity,  and  the  ionizing  power  added  by  this  latter 
material  more  than  neutralizes,  for  a  time,  the  decrease  due  to  the 
decay  of  the  emanation.  Thus  the  conductiTity  of  air  freshly 
cbai^;ed  with  this  emanation  gradually  increases  to  a  maximum 
Etate,  which  is  reached  when  the  loss  in  the  ionizing  power  due  to 
the  decay  of  the  emanation  is  just  equalled  by  the  gain  contributed 
by  the  excited  radioactivity  produced  in  this  process  of  decay. 

From  this  time,  the  rate  of  change  indicated  gives  the  rate  of 
decay  of  the  emanation.  The  law  which  the  rate  of  decay  of  the 
emanation  from  radium  follows  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation: 

Where  7  is  the  value  of  the  conductivity  at  any  given  time,  7, 
tiie  value  after  an  interval  of  t  seconds,  *  the  base  of  natural  log- 
arithms and  i-  a  constant.  By  using  this  equation  the  values  of  _ 
have  been  determined  for  a  number  of  pairs  of  the  readings  given 
above  and  the  results  are  tabulated  in  Columns  I  and  II,  of  Table 
II.  In  deducing  these  values  an  allowance  of  16.5  divisions  per 
minute  was  made  for  the  ordinary  conductivity  of  the  gas. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  emanation  from  the  oil  of  both 
districts,  the  maximum  conductivity  was  obtained  in  about  three 
hours  after  the  receiver  was  closed,  TTie  rates  of  decay  in  both 
cases  were  also  practically  the  same,  one-half  value  being  reached 
with  the  Petrolia  oil  in  3.4  days  and  in  3.2  days  with  the  Brantford 
sample. 

An  extensive  series  of  teste  made  with  the  Petrolia  oil  showed  it 
to  be  less  highly  charged  with  the  active  emanation  than  the  oil 
from  Brantford.  In  no  case  was  the  conductivity  of  the  air  drawn 
through  the  former  greater  than  one-third  that  of  the  air  drawn 
throng  the  latter. 
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In  Column  III  of  Table  II  a  set  of  Strutf  8  readings  is  given  for 
the  ionization  due  to  the  radioactive  gaa  in  mercury,  and  in  Coloma 
IV  the  values  obtained  b;  Adams  with  the  active  emanation  in 
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Cambridge  tap-wKter.  The  calculated  Tallies  of  ^  are  isBcrted  in 
Itoth  cases,  and  agree  fairly  veil  with  those  given  in  ColnmnB  X 
and  II. 

In  his  ezperimentB  with  Qie  water  from  the  Cambridge  m&inSr 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  fonnd  that  when  the  water  had  once  beak 
well  boiled,  the  gas  expelled  on  an;  subsequent  re-boiling  waa 
not  appredabl;  radioactiTe.  In  the  present  investigation,  air  was 
drawn  tlirongh  a  selected  sample  of  Qie  Petrolia  oil  into  the- 
cylinder  on  three  consecutive  days  and  again  on  the  sixth  day,  tiie 
first  measurement  being  made  abont  S4  hoars  after  the  petroleum 
had  been  pnmped  from  the  well  Each  time  the  oil  was  need,  the- 
bath  was  brought  up  to  the  boiling  point  and  the  air  bnbbled 
through  it  for  15  minutes,  when  observations  on  the  conductivity 
of  ihe  air  in  the  cylinder  were  commenced  and  continued  at  inters 
vals  over  a  period  of  abont  20  hours. 
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The  resnlte,  which  are  embodied  in  Table  III,  and  illustrated 
by  the  curves  in  Fig.  Ill,  show  that  the  activity  acquired  by  fresh 
air  when  drawn  through  the  oil  gradually  decreased  from  day  to 
day.  The  curves  corresponding  to  the  different  teste  exhibit  the- 
same  characteristicB  as  that  in  Fig.  II.  In  each  case  the  con- 
ductivity rose  to  a  maximum  in  about  three  hours,  and  then  gradu- 
ally decieased.     The  mazimum  currents  in  the  four  trials  wcre- 
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respectively  13.9,  5.6,  3,2,  and  1.9  times  the  conductivity  of  the 
ordinary  air,  thus  showing  that  the  oil  at  the  end  of  a  week  still 
possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  power  \a  impart  radioactivity  to 
air  drawn  through  it.  Experiments  made  with  a  sample  of  oil  which 
had  been  used  in  some  preliminary  tests  and  had  been  placed  asida 
in  a  tightly  corked  glass  vessel  for  over  a  month,  gave  values 
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almost  identical  with  those  represented  by  Curve  lY,  Fig.  Ill, 
the  maximum  conductivity  impressed  in  this  caae  being  1.6  times 
that  of  the  normal  air.  From  these  results  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  present  in  crude  petroleum,  at  least  in  some  samples,  an 
active  substance  more  persistent  than  the  emanation  from  radiiun, 
perhaps  a  minute  quantity  of  radium  itself. 
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rV.  A  RADiOAorrvE  Emanation  in  Natdeal  Gas. 

In  conducting  the  experiments  with  natural  gases,  the  same 
method  was  followed  as  that  adopted  in  measuring  the  conductivity 
of  the  air  drawn  through  petroleum.  The  wells  tested  were  all 
piped  and,  at  the  time  the  experiments  were  made,  were  providing 
a  supply  of  gas  for  consumption  in  the  neighboring  towns  and 
cities.  In  making  a  test  the  cylinder  A  was  taken  to  one  of  the 
wells  and  filled  wiUi  fresh  gas.  The  conductivity  of  the  gas  was 
then  measured  by  means  of  the  quadrant  electrometer  described 
above,  which  in  these  eiperimente  possessed  only  a  moderate  sensi- 
tivenesa,  a  difference  of  potential  of  1  volt  between  the  quadrant 
giving  a  deflection  of  600  mms  on  a  scale  at  a  distance  of  1  metre. 
The  saturation  current  when  the  cylinder  A  was  filled  with  air 
was  about  11  scale  divisions  per  minntfi, 

As  many  of  the  wells  were  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  tfyting  station,  it  was  generally  between  two  and  three 
hours  after  the  gas  was  drawn  from  the  well  before  measurements 
on  the  conductivity  were  begun. 

As  already  stated,  the  wells  in  the  Welland  field  fall  into  four 
groups.  The  majority  of  them  have  their  source  in  the  Medina 
fonnation,  a  considerable  number  in  the  Clinton  stratum,  a  few  in 
the  Niagara  limestone  and  one,  which  is  exceptionally  deep,  pene- 
trates the  Trenton  limestone,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
quartz.  The  first  measurements  were  made  on  gas  from  the 
Clinton  fonnation.  Some  20  or  30  wells,  having  their  source  in 
this  stratum,  are  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Colbome 
and  provide  the  gas  supply  for  this  town.  Samples  of  this  gas, 
taken  from  the  mains  on  several  different  days,  showed  a  uniform 
conductivity  of  about  110  Rcale  divisions  per  minute,  which  was 
about  ten  times  that  observed  for  ordinary  air.  Tests  made  on 
the  gas  of  a  number  of  individual  wells  of  this  group,  showed  but 
bttle  variation  from  this  rate.  In  one  case,  however,  a  conductivity 
as  high  as  313  was  obtained,  and  in  another  a  conductivity  as  low 
as  40.  The  high  conductivity  was  obtained  with  gas  from  one  of  the 
first  wells  sunk  in  the  district,  while  the  low  value  was  obtained 
from  a  well  which  had  been  flowing  but  a  few  months.  The  average 
of  all  the  measurements  on  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  from  the 
wells  in  the  Clinton  formation  was  145. 

The  second  set  of  wells  examined  consisted  of  those  belonging 
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to  the  lledina  group.  Ten  of  these  wells,  vbich  have  been  flowing 
for  about  three  or  fonr  years,  are  connected  together  and  fumish 
part  of  the  supply  for  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Meaaurranenta  made  on 
the  gas  from  the  mains  of  these  wells  gave  an  average  condactiTi^ 
■of  746  scale  divisions  per  minute,  which  ia  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  gas  from  the  Clinton  horizon.  A  test  made  an. 
ODCi  individaal  well  from  this  formation,  ontaide  the  group  just 
mentioned,  gare  a  conductiTity  of  110,  while  still  another  gave  947. 
The  well  which  gave  this  high  conductivity  had  been  flowing  for 
about  fourteen  years.  One  cannot  conclude  however  that  high 
«onductinty  ia  always  characteristic  of  the  gas  from  the  older  wells, 
for  in  one  instance  one  of  the  oldest  Medina  wells  tested  gave  a 
conductivity  of  only  260  divisions  per  minute.  The  average  con- 
ductivity for  all  the  wells  of  the  Medina  group  was  680. 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  of  examining  the  gas  from  two 
weUs,  whose  source  was  in  the  Guelph  or  Niagara  limestone.  The 
conductivity  of  one  of  these  wells  was  found  to  be  1120,  and  that 
of  the  other  915.  Thia  gas,  unlike  that  from  the  other  horizons, 
contained  about  one  per  cent  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  also  pos- 
aessed  the  highest  conductivity  of  all  the  gaees  tested  in  the  Welland 
£eld,  the  average  of  the  two  wells  being  1168. 

The  deepest  well  tested  was  one  which  terminated  in  the  Trenton 
formation.  It  had  been  sunk  as  an  exploring  well  when  the  gas 
£eld  was  first  opened  up,  and,  when  drilled,  showed  the  enonnous 
rock-pressure  of  1000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  supply  of  gas 
from  this  well  proved  less  than  that  from  many  of  the  wells  which 
were  not  so  deep,  and  which  did  not  exhibit  such  high  initial  pres- 
aurea.  At  the  present  time,  ita  pressure  ia  not  greater  than  100 
ponnda  per  square  inch.  The  conductivity  of  its  gas  waa  found 
to  be  147  on  the  same  scale  as  those  given  above. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation,  the  gas  from  one  of  the 
"nells  of  the  Medina  group  was  examined  upon  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive days  and,  while  variations  in  the  conductivity  were  observed, 
itone  of  them  exceeded  five  per  cent  of  the  average  value. 

Summarizing  the  results  obtained  in  the  Welland  field,  it  would 
appear  that  the  gas  from  each  of  the  horizons  possesses  a  character- 
istic conductivity,  which,  aa  will  be  seen  later,  is  very  probably  dne 
to  the  presence  in  varying  amounts  of  an  active  emanation  similar 
to  that  found  in  crude  petroleum.  The  great  differences  observed 
cannot  be  due  to  variations  in  the  density  of  the  gases,  for  chemical 
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analyses  have  ahown  that  with  the  exception  of  the  gas  from  the 
Niagara  limestone,  all  of  the  gases  from  the  Welland  field  have 
practically  the  same  composition,  about  three  per  cent  being  nitro- 
gen, and  the  remainder  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series. 

The  average  condnctiTi^  corresponding  to  the  different  strata, 
tegetlieT  with  the  approziioate  deptlis  of  the  formations,  are  given 
in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV. 
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After  concluding  the  experiments  in  the  Welland  field,  the  gas 
from  one  of  the  wells  near  the  city  of  Brantford  vas  examined. 
This  well  is  one  of  a  number  which  have  been  drilled  but  recently. 
They  all  have  their  source  in  the  Medina  formation,  and  most  of 
them  contain  oil  as  well  as  gaa.  Their  pressures  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  wells  in  the  Welland  field,  and  from  present  indica- 
tions the  output  of  gas  from  them  is  not  likely  to  be  considerable. 
The  conductivity  of  the  gas  from  this  well  proved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly high  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  a  capaciiy  to  the 
electrometer  in  order  to  accurately  record  the  movement  of  the 
needle.  The  conductivity  reduced  to  the  same  scale  as  that  adopted 
in  the  Welland  observations  was  8404.5.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  high  conductivity  was  obtained  with  gas  which  was  in 
close  association  with  crude  petroleum  and  especially  vritb  the  oil 
which  was  found  to  be  the  most  highly  charged  with  a  radioactive 
emanation. 

A  series  of  observations  was  made  upon  the  conductivity  of  fhia 
gaa  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  number  of  ions  produced  in 
each  cubic  centimetre  of  its  mass  per  second.  The  effective 
capacity  of  the  electrometer  and  its  connections  was  found  to  be 
about  190  centimetres  and  the  mean  of  a  number  of  determinationB 
gave  14,968  as  the  number  of  iona  produced  per  second  at  normal 
pressure  in  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  gas,  about  three  hours  after 
it  had  been  taken  from  the  well.    In  making  this  determination, 
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the  charge  on  one  ion  was  taken  as  3.4  X  10~'"  dectrostatic 
unita."  A  aimilar  series  of  obeervationa  gave  32  aa  the  number  of 
iona  produced  per  second  in  each  cubic  centimetre  of  ordinary  air, 
when  confined  in  the  receiver  used  in  measuring  the  conductivity 
of  the  natural  gas.  The  conductivity  of  thia  sample  of  natural  gas 
was,  therefore,  about  500  times  that  of  normal  air,  which  is  probably 
the  highest  conductivity  hitherto  observed  in  gases  having  their 
source  in  the  earth's  crust 
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In  order  to  see  whether  the  high  conductivity  of  the  natural 
gasea  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  radioactive  emanation,  observa- 
tions were  made  over  an  extended  period  and  it  was  found  that 
the  saturation  current  through  a  mass  of  the  gas,  confined  in  the 
receiver  A^  Fig.  1,  diminished  progressively  and  fell  to  half  value 
in  about  three  days.  In  Table  V.  the  results  obtained  with  a  sample 
of  the  gas  from  Brantford,  as  well  as  with  one  from  the  Welland 
field,  are  recorded,  the  time  being  reckoned  from  the  first  reading 
which  was  made,  as  already  stated,  about  three  hours  after  the  gas 
was  taken  from  the  well.  Cun'es  representing  these  values  are  given 
in  Figs.  4  and  5.  As  the  numbers  show,  the  conductivity  fell  in  the 
case  of  the  Brantford  gas  to  half  value  in  3.76  days,  while  with  the 

18.  FhU.  Mof.,  Vol.  V,  p.  34«,  1903. 
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Wellsnd  gas  the  decay  wss  not  quite  so  rapid,  the  half  value  being 
reached  in  3.11  days.  It  is  poeeible  that  some  of  the  eman&tion  may 
have  escaped  from  the  receiver  while  the  observations  were  being 
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made  npon  the  Brantford  gas,  although  special  care  was  taken  to 
have  the  vessel  hennetically  sealed.  Such  a  loss  would  account  for 
the  low  rate  of  meay  obtained.    Fossibly,  too,  the  difference  in 
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the  ranges  over  which  the  obeeirationB  vere  made  ma;  have  had 
some  bearing  npon  the  variatioB  in  the  results.    Aaauming  the  lav 

of  decay  to  be  represented  by  -^t  ^  J^  •  the  values  of  -j  have  been 
calculated  for  the  two  sets  of  observations  and  are  shown  in 
Table  TI. 

The  averages  of  the  four  series  of  values  of  i.  given  in  Table  II 
and  of  the  two  series  in  Table  YI  are  given  in  Table  YII.    The 


1 J 

^^^^^=-© E 


HOURS. 

Flo.  e. 

mean  values  of  the  same  constant  obtained  by  Mme.  Curie"  and 
by  Rutherford'*  for  the  decay  of  the  emanation  from  radium  as 
well  as  the  mean  value  calculated  from  Himstedfs  result  for  the 
radioactive  gas  in  vater  are  also  added.     The  values  show  a  very 

13.  ThttM  prSs.  a  la  FacultS  dee  Sci.  de  PariB  lOOS. 

14.  Phil.  Mag.,  6th  series,  April,  1903,  p.  440. 
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fair  agreement,  and  lead  to  th«  conclusjon  that  the  sctiTe  eubBtanccfr 
ill  natural  gasee,  petroleum,  eprmg  water  and  mercury,  are  "very 
probably  identical  with  the  emanation  from  radiimi. 
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y.  Excited  Badioactitity  fbou  Pbtboleuu. 
In  Ms  experiments,  BnrtoD  fonnd  th&t  when  air  containing  thi 
emanation  from  crude  petroleum  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  testing  cylinder  for  some  time  and  was  then  replaced  by  fresh 
air  from  the  room,  the  saturation  current  throngh  the  new  air  still 
remained  abnormally  high.  Repeated  testa  showed  that  the  initial 
conductivity  of  this  fresh  air  was  about  35  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  displaced  gaa,  but  in  every  case  it  rapidly  died  down,  until, 
after  about  two  houre,  the  conductivily  reached  its  normal  value. 

TABLE  VIII. 
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The  results  of  one  of  these  teste  are  given  in  Table  VTII.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  cylinder,  while  filled  with  the  air  contain- 
ing the  emanation,  was  maintained  at  a  negative  potential  of  168 
volta  for  22  hours  and  during  this  time  the  conductivity  rose  fnnn 
its  initial  value  of  158.7  to  a  maximum  of  326  and  then  fell  to  176.3. 

At  this  stage  a  blast  of  air  was  sent  for  five  minutes  through 
the  testing  cylinder  after  which  it  was  sealed  up  and  measurements 
on  the  conductivity  of  the  newly  admitted  air  begun.  The  curve 
given  in  Fig.  6,  in  which  the  ordinates  represent  currents  and  the 
abscissae  intervals  of  times,  illustrates  the  results  in  Table  IX. 
From  this  curve  it  is  seen  that  the  conductivity  decreased  in  a 
geometrical  prc^ression  with  ttie  time,  falling  to  one-half  value 
in  about  35  minutes.  This  phenomenon  is  exactly  analogous  te 
that  which  other  investigators  have  found  in  working  with  the 
radioactive  emanations  from  thorium  and  radium  and  which  has 
been  explained  on  the  assumption  that  these  emanations  have 
but  a  transitory  existence  and  are  gradually  transmuted  into  a  new 
substance  which  has  a  definite  rate  of  decay  and  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  so-called  induced  or  excited  radioactivity.  On  this  view  it  is 
clear  from  the  observations  above,  that  the  active  emanation  from 
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petroleum  also  producee  the  eubetance  which  is  responsible  for  in- 
duced radioactivity,  and  that  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the 
cylinder  is  the  cause  of  the  high  conductivity  of  the  fresh  air  which 
replaced  that  blown  ont. 

An  experiment  giving  similar  resulte  was  conducted  under  the 
same  conditions  as  that  just  described,  except  that  the  cylinder  was 
maintained  for  32  hours  before  the  emanation  was  expelled  at  a 
positive  potential  of  168  volts.    This  would  show  that  the  Bubstanee 
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Tesponsihle  for  excited  radioactivity  was  left  in  the  cylinder  in 
both  cases  when  the.air  was  blown  out.  As  it  is  known  that  nega- 
tively charged  conductors  in  the  presence  of  radioactive  emanations 
become  more  active  than  those  positively  electrified,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  in  the  first  experiment  the  excited  radioactivity  was  de- 
posited on  the  walls  of  the  receiver,  while  in  the  second  case  it  was 
concentrated  upon  the  electrode,  C. 

A  confimuition  of  this  conclusion  was  obtained  by  exposing  a 
conductor  under  negative  electrification,  and  then  under  positive, 
tc-  the  petroleum  emanation.  The  exploring  electrode,  O,  was  taken 
from  the  cylinder.  A,  and  suspended  in  a  large  glass  tube  through 
which  air  containing  the  radioactive  emanation  was  drawn.  It  was  ■ 
Vol.  1  —  27 
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connected  for  half  ao  hour  with  the  negative  terminal  of  an  elec- 
trical machine  giving  a  potential  of  about  10,000  volts,  and  on 
being  replaced  in  the  receiver  it  increased  the  conductivity  of  the 
air  to  about  three  times  its  normal  value.  The  conductiviiy  in  this 
case  fell  to  a  half  value  in  the  same  time  as  before.  When  the 
eiploring  electrode  was  suspended  under  a  positive  electrification 
of  10,000  volts  for  the  same  time  in  the  current  of  air  containing 
the  emanation,  it  did  not  acquire  any  appreciable  activity. 

VI.  Excited  Radioactivity  fboh  Natural  Gab. 

A  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  that  the  abnormal  conductivity 
of  the  natural  gases  examined  in  this  investigation  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  active  emanation,  aimilar  in  its  properties  to  that 
from  radium,  was  obtained  from  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
radioactivity  which  the  Brantford  Gas  was  found  to  excite  in  all 
bodies  placed  in  contact  with  it. 

As  with  the  emanation  from  crude  petroleum,  the  excited  radio- 
activity  was  mainly  concentrated  upon  negatively  charged  wires 
and  metallic  rods  immersed  in  the  gas;  but  in  thia  case  uncharged 
substances,  and  even  bodies  charged  positively,  also  became  active 
when  exposed  to  the  gas. 

In  one  set  of  the  experiments,  a  brass  rod  carefully  cleaned  vrith 
emery  was  supported  by  an  ebonite  plug  under  various  conditiona 
of  exposure,  in  a  large  galvanized  iron  tank  filled  with  gas  fresh 
from  the  well.  Immediately  after  exposure,  this  rod  was  inserted 
as  an  exploring  electrode  in  the  testing  cylinder  A,  Fig.  1,  when 
filled  with  ordinary  air,  and  a  series  of  observations  was  made  on 
the  saturation  current  which  its  activity  produced. 

In  Column  I.  of  Table  IX.  the  results  are  given  when  the  rod 
waa  exposed  in  the  gas  for  two  hours  under  a  negative  potential 
of  10,000  volte,  and  in  Column  II.  the  results  for  a  similar  exposure 
ill  the  same  gas  three  days  later.  In  Column,  III.  the  values  of 
the  saturation  current  produced  by,the  rod  after  being  exposed  un- 
charged for  two  hours  in  the  gas,  are  recorded  and  in  Column  IV. 
the  number  obtained  when  the  rod  was  exposed  for  two  hours  under 
a  positive  potential  of  10,000  volts.  The.results  given  in  Golunins 
II.,  III.  and  IV.  were  all  obtained  on  one  day  from  exposures  made 
in  the  same  gaa.  All  the  results  are  represented  graphically  in 
Fig.  7. 

In  making  these  tests  care  was  taken  to  remove  all  traces  of 
activity  from  the  exploring  electrode  before  submitting  it  to  a  new 
exposure. 
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It  Ie  mtereeting  to  find  that  the  initial  excited  activity  given  in 
Colnnin  II.  is  approninatelj'  one-half  of  that  recorded  in  Colnmn 
I.  Ab  stated  above,  the  exposures  vere  made  three  days  apart  in 
the  same  gas,  and  nnder  precisely  eimilar  circumstanceB.  In  this 
period  parallel  experiments  showed  that  the  condactiyity  of  the  gas 
decreased  by  one  half  and  that,  therefore,  the  amount  of  emana- 
tion present  in  the  exposing  chamber  during  the  first  exposuie  was 
about  trice  that  remaining  in  the  gas  when  the  second  took  place. 
This  result  leads  to  the  conclosion  ^t  the  amount  of  excited  radio- 
activity produced  in  any  case  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  cmanatitKi  present,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  deductions 
Df  Butherford'*  and  other  investigators  from  their  experiments  witti 
active  emanations  from  radium  and  thorium. 

As  the  numbers  in  Column  IV  show,  a  considerable  amount  of 
activity  was  concentrated  upon  the  rod  when  positively  electrified. 
In  this  exposure,  the  rod  was  connected  to  the  positive  terminal 
of  a  Toepler-Holti  machine  with  its  n^ative  joined  to  earth.     The 

"  lUdknetivity,"    Clutp.  IX,  p.  205. 
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polarity  of  the  machine  waa  examined  from  time  to  time  dnring 
the  experiment  but  no  indication  of  the  occurrence  of  a  reversal 
vaa  observed.     The  experiment  was  repeated  upon  a  number  of 


different  occasioiis  and  the  rod  was  always  found  to  pOBseas  a  small 
but  well-marked  activity  after  an  exposure  in  the  gas  positivelj 
charged.    The  result  was  checked  by  exposing  the  rod  positiTCly 
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cliarged  Id  a  second  receiver  which  conteined  only  ordinary  air,  but 
in  this  test  no  trace  of  radioactivity  was  observed. 

Allowing  a  deflection  of  11  divisions  per  minute  for  the  so- 
called  "  spontaneons  ionization,"  it  will  be  seen  from  the  numbets 
given  in  Table  IX.  that  the  activity  excited  under  positive  expoBure 
was  abont  one-half  that  obtained  with  the  uncharged  rod  and  about 
15  per  cent  of  that  obtained  with  negative  electrification.  A  num- 
ber of  exposures  made,  first  under  negative  electrification  and  then 
under  positive,  showed  this  ratio  to  be  fairly  constant. 

The  concentration  of  excited  radioactivity  upon  positively  charged 
conductors  exposed  in  the  open  air  has  been  observed  on  certain 
occasions  by  E.  M.  Stewart''  and  by  Elster  and  Geitel^';  but  in 
smaller  proportions  than  the  amounts  found  in  this  investigation. 
Butherford  also  found  that  bodies  positively  charged  in  the  presence 
of  radium  emanation  became  active,  but  the  amount  of  activity 
produced  upon  the  positive  electrode  in  most  cases  was  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  amount  when  the  body  was 
negatively  electrified.  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  one  seems  to 
have  observed  any  appreciable  production  of  excited  radioactivity 
on  positively  charged  bodies  exposed  to  the  emanation  from  thorium. 

The  excited  radioactivity  obtained  from  natural  gas,  just  as  that 
obtained  from  other  sources,  decayed  according  to  an  exponential 
law  and  the  rates  of  decay  deduced  from  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing to  the  Curves  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  Fig.  VII,  give  38,  44,  41  and 
45  minutes  respectively  as  the  periods  required  by  the  activity  to 
fall  to  half  value.  The  mean  of  these  valaes,  which  is  42  minutes, 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  time,  40  minutes,  required  for  the 
activity  excited  in  wires  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  die  down  to 
half  value  and  one  cannot  but  conclude  from  this  result  that  the 
active  emanation  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  in  the  naturul 
gases  investigated,  are  identicaL  It  is  also  highly  probable  that 
much  of  the  radioactive  emanation  which  is  present  in  the  air  in 
certain  districts,  finds  its  source  in  the  numerous  wells,  which  are 
steadily  pouring  out  their  contents  at  times  in  great  volumes  anil 
under  exceedingly  high  pressures. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mme.  Curie,  Rutherford  and  others  that 
the  induced  radioactivity  from  the  radium  emanation  decays  to 
tme-half  value  in  about  thirty'  minutes,  and  Adams  has  found  that 
the  induced  radioactivity  from  the  gas  in  Cambridge  tap-water  falls 
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to  half  nbxe  in  about  thirty-fiTe  minatee.  These  Talnea  are  of  the 
same  order  as  thoee  determined  in  the  present  investigation,  and 
lend  support  to  the  conclusion  already  arrived  at  that  the  active 
substance  present  in  crude  petroleum  and  in  natural  gas  is  verj 
probably  the  same  as  the  emanation  from  radium. 

SSMAREB. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  active  emanation  present  in  natural 
gas  is  produced  from  radium  it  is  possible  to  form  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  the  latter  requisite  to  account  for  the  conductivity 
observed.  It  has  been  found  that  the  eaturatioa  current  in  air 
contained  in  a  sealed  vessel  of  100  litres,  due  to  the  emanation  from 
one  gram  of  radium  chloride,  corresponds  to  a  current  of  Z.&  X 10^ 
electromagnetic  units,"  Takiog  the  charge  on  an  ion  as  1.1X10~" 
electromagnetic  nnits,  this  corresponds  to  a  production  of  2.3X10'* 
icns  is  the  air  per  second.  The  highest  conductivity  observed  in 
the  present  investigation  was  that  obtained  with  the  gas  from  the 
Brantford  well.  The  conductivity  in  this  case  corresponded  to  the 
production  in  the  gas  of  1.6  X  10*  ions  per  cubic  centimetre  per 
second  and  in  100  litres  this  would  mean  the  production  of 
1.5  X  10*  ions  per  second.  It  would  therefore  require  the  emana- 
tion present  in  1.6  X  10'  litres  of  the  natural  gas  to  obtain  a  cwi- 
ductivity  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  emanation 
from  one  gram  of  radium  chloride.  In  other  words  every  five  milli(Hi 
cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  by  the  well  would  correspond  to  the 
existence  of  radium  at  its  source,  of  approximately  the  amount  con- 
tained in  one  gram  of  radium  chloride. 

The  discovery  of  a  natural  gas  so  highly  charged  with  a  radio- 
active emanation  as  that  observed  in  the  present  investigation  pre- 
sents a  number  of  interesting  features.  It  is  possible  that  other 
natural  gases  still  more  highly  charged  may  be  found,  and  as  it 
should  not  be  dif!icult  to  concentrate  the  active  constituent,  addi- 
tional light  may  be  thrown  by  this  means  upon  the  various  stages 
of  the  process  of  disintegration  brought  forward  and  developed  by 
Rutherford  and  Soddy  as  an  explanation  of  radioactivi^. 

The  presence  of  nitn^n  in  such  large  proportions  in  the  natural 
gases  dealt  with  in  the  investigation  should  also  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  possible  a  portion  of  this  gas,  on  closer  examination,  may  pron 
to  be  helium,  and  if  so,  additional  support  will  thereby  be  gained 
for  the  disintegration  theory. 

1&  Ruthtrford  "  Rftdioactivitf,"  Clup.  XI,  p.  8T0. 
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By  electroetrictios  is  meant  the  strain  in  dielectrics,  and  their 
consequent  mechanical  deformation,  produced  by  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  them.  The  action  is  supposed  to  take  place  in 
£Olid,  liquid  and  gaseous  non-conductors  when  they  are  electrified. 
The  &ist  observations  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
In  its  early  stages,  electrostriction  was  looked  upon  as  an  isolated 
proper^  of  electricity,  and,  although  laws  were  formulated,  it  was 
not  until  Faraday  and  Maswell  adduced  the  effect  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  phenomena  on  which  to  build  their  new  theory  of 
etherial  stresses,  that  any  considerable  theoretical  importance  was 
attached  to  this  property  of  electricity.  That  they  did  so  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  their  theory  is  clearly  shown  by  - 
their  own  statements.  Thus  Faraday  says  (§1297)  :  "The  direct 
inductive  force,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  exerted  in  lines 
between  the  two  limiting  and  charged  conducting  surfaces,  is 
accompanied  by  a  lateral  or  transveree  force  eqaivalent  to  a 
dilatation  or  repulsion  of  these  representative  lines," — and 
(g  1224) :  "  The  attractive  force  which  exista  amongst  the  particles 
of  the  dielectric  in  the  direction  of  the  induction  is  accompanied 
by  a  repulsion  or  a  diverging  force  in  the  transverse  direction." 
Maxwell  ("Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  Vol.  I,  p.  165),  writes 
even  more  explicitly :  — "  The  hypothesis  that  a  state  of  stress  of 
this  kind  exists  in  a  fluid  dielectric,  such  aa  air  or  turpentine, 
may  at  first  sight  appear  at  variance  with  the  established  prin- 
ciple Uiat  at  any  point  in  a  fluid  the  pressures  in  all  directions 
are  equal.  But  in  the  deduction  of  this  principle  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  mobility  and  equilibrium  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  no  action  such  as  that  which  we  here 
mppoee  to  take  place  along  the  linea  of  force  exists  in  the  fluid. 
The  state  of  stress  which  we  have  been  studying  is  perfectly  oon- 
sistoit  with  the  mobility  and  equilibrium  of  the  fluid,  for  we  have 
[423] 
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Been  that,  if  any  portion  of  the  fluid  is  devoid  of  electric  charge, 
it  OTperienees  no  reeultaDt  force  from  the  stresses  on  its  surface, 
however  intense  these  may  be.  It  is  only  when  a  porticm  of  the 
fluid  becomes  charged  that  its  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  the 
stresses  on  its  surface  and  we  know  tJiat  in  this  case  it  actually 
tends  to  move." 

And  as  is  well  known  he  measures  this  stress  by  the  famonft 
k  V* 
formula  p  =  — — — -  where  p  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  tension, 

Je  the  speciiic  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric  and  V/d  the  fall 
of  potential  per  unit  length  in  the  dielectric. 

In  support  of  this  theory  and  equation  a  number  of  investigatora 
have  obtained  both  an  expansion  in  the  volume  of  an  electrified 
glass  thermometer  and  an  elongation  of  a  glass  tube  electrified 
radially,  and  have  apparently  made  these  deformations  agree  with 
the  theoretical  formula.     When  the  mechanical  is  substituted  for 

the  electrical  pressure,  by  the  formula  F/8  =  p,  where  T/S  ^  /» -j- 

.  ^  _ 

per  unit  length  of  a  tube  under  unit  electrical  conditions.     By 

taking  the  average  of  Cantone's  results  we  get  the  value -r~x~-^ 

=  6,5X10~",  when  the  best  values  for  Young's  modulus,  /i  and 
the  dielectric  constant  for  glass  are  substituted  in  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  equation  there  results  a  value  of  the  same  order  but 
perhaps  one-half  as  large.  Quincke's  average  results  are  some- 
what closer  in  agreement.  This  discrepancy  is  assumed  to  be  due 
to  the  inadequacy  of  Maxwell's  formula,  which  should  contain 
an  additional  term,  signifying  the  relation  between  mechanical  and 
eJectrical  pressures. 

Passing  over  the  cruder  work  of  early  writers,  the  best  direct 
resulte  we're  obtained  by  Quincke*  and  by  Cantone.*  In  previous 
papers*  I  attempted  to  show  by  their  own  result*  that  both  neglected 
to  consider  extraneous  effects  which  were  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  their  recorded  values  and  which  would  have,  if  introduced, 

1.  Qulncko,  Wied.  A«n.,  Bd.  X,  pp.  161,  374,  513;  Bd.  SIX,  pp.  645, 
705;  Bd.  XXVIII,  p.  529;  Bd.  XXXIl,  p.  503. 

2.  Cantone.  Bmd.  d.  R.  Accad.  Line,  t.  IV,  pp.  341;  471;  Rwd.  d.  R. 
Inst.  Lomb.  (2),  t.  XXXIII;  X-uovo  Cim.  (4).  t.  XII,  p.  150. 

3.  More.  Phil.  Mag.  (6),  vol.  I,  p.  108;  (6),  II,  p.  627;  (6),  VI,  p.  Ij 
Xlwt.  World  and  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  127. 
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accounted  for  the  entire  defonnationa  observed.  These  erron  are 
due  chieSy  to  heating,  lateral  displacements,  distortions  caused 
by  uaing  thin  tubes  more  or  less  irregular  in  diameter  and  thiek- 
neas  or  by  the  lack  of  sphericity  in  any  blown  bulb.  Quite  recently 
Wiillner  and  Wien*  attacked  the  problem  in  an  indirect  maimer, 
attempting  to  show  that  the  elasticity  of  glass  is  greater  when 
obtained  by  calculationB  from  electrical  stress  than  when  found 
in  the  usual  manner  from  acoustical  or  mechanical  methods. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  contradictions  of  the  different  obser- 
vers,  these  writers  confirm  Quincke's  conclusions,  though  not  hia 
values,  and  condemn  Cantone's  and  mine,  while  Sacerdotc  and 
Cantone  consider  Quincke's  to  be  of  no  quantitive  value.  In 
the  first  place  the  measurement  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  capjllary 
electrified  water  column,  such  as  Wiillner  and  Wien  use,  is  a  mis- 
take and  their  agreenaent  with  Quincke  who  often  employed  the 
same  method  is  natural.  I  may  add  that  this  method  is  condemned 
by  other  investigators,  Wullner  and  Wien  themselves  noting  the 
irregularities  in  the  capillary  rise  of  the  water.  These  resnlta  show 
great  variations  in  the  value  of  the  elasticity,  measured  mechani- 
cally and  electrically,  for  different  kinds  of  glass.  For  some  glass 
the  latter  is  not  more  than  1/2  of  1  per  cent  but  for  other 
kinds  as  much  as  100  per  cent  greater.  A  variation  of  such  magni- 
tude due  solely  to  small  differences  in  the  composition  of  glass 
is  out  of  all  proportion  and  certainly  if  electrifying  glass  more 
than  doubles  its  usual  dasticity  such  an  elaborate  method  of  ex- 
perimentation was  unnecessary.  Lastly  a  variation  in  elasticity 
is  directly  contrary  to  theory.  Lippmann,  and  his  formulae  are 
flhown  by  Sacerdote  to  be  essentially  in  agreement  with  the  other 
writers  on  the  theory  of  this  subject,  states  that  the  dilatation  pro- 
duced electrically  must  be  due  to  a  direct  action  of  electrici^ 
and  cannot  h»  caused  by  a  variation  of  the  coefficient  of  elasiidfy 
or,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  ie  independent  of  the  electrificatian: 
on  the  other  hand  the  dielectric  constant  varies  with  the  electrifica- 
tiim. 

Some  years  ago  I  published  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
cantaioing  experiments  whose  results  did  not  confirm  the  work 
of  others  and  in  fact  made  me  doubt  the  existence  of  electro- 
striction.  It  was  criticised  by  Sacerdote  and  Cantone  on  the 
ground  that  my  method  was  faulty  as  they  claimed  I  had  em- 

4.  wanner  and  Wien.    Drude'a  Ann.   (4),  Bd.  IX,  p.  1217. 
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ployed  ft  mechanical  inetead  of  an  optical  defice  for  magnifying 
the  elongationB  and  ihai  it  was  not  eufficientl;  delicate  to  observe 
the  niinute  effect.  The  criticiBm  was  easy  to  meet  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  Philoeopkicai  Magazine,  I  demonstrated  that  my  apparatus 
wae  an  optical  system,  as  sensitive  or  even  a  little  more  sensitive 
than  interference  methods  and  that  theii  criticism  of  ita  lack  of 
scosibility  and  accuracy  was  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of 
some  of  my  statements.  Later  investigationa  published  in  the 
sam^  journal  confirm  my  first  results.  Shearer'  is  the  only  one 
since  the  publication  of  my  work  who  agrees  with  me  in  my  con- 
clusions. Later  in  this  article  will  be  found  new  experiments  which. 
also  strengthen  me  in  my  opinions. 

Maxwell's  formula,  not  agreeing  with  erperimental  obaerrationi, 
has  been  discussed  by  Korteweg,'  Lorberg,^  Kirchhoff,"  Lippmann.* 
Sacerdote"  and  others.  Their  methods  may  be  divided  into  two- 
categories,  first,  the  determination  of  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
of  electrified  conducting  particles  immersed  in  a  non-conducting 
medium,  or  in  other  words,  the  results  of  a  polarization  of  the 
dielectric,  and  secondly,  the  application  of  the  thermodj-namic 
equation  and  the  interdependence  of  the  laws  of  conservation  of 
energy  of  matter  and  electricity.  Sacerdote  has  made  a  careful 
synopsis  of  all  t^  articles  published  on  this  subject  with  a  critical 
discussion  of  methods  and  results.  He  finds  that,  barring  small  er- 
rors, both  general  methods  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  may 

be  expressed  by  the  formula  p  ={fci-|-a)  "g — jT"  ^^lere  a  is  the  in- 
verse of  Young's  modulus  and  A:,,  the  variation  of  the  dielectric 
constant  wiUi  mechanical  pressure,  represented  bvyy.    It  is  then 

Maxwell's  equation  witii  the  addition  of  a  second  constant.  Thia 
variation  of  the  dielectric  constant  must  be  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  for  of  the  few  who  have  investigated  it,  some  have  ob- 
tained a  positive  value,  some  a  negative  and  others  a  nul-effect. 
So  that  the  pressure  p  may  be  increased,  unafEected  or  diminished, 
possibly  even  eliminated  by  this  quantity. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  degree  of  confusion  prevalent 

5.  Shearer,    Pkys.  Rev.,  vol.  XTV,  p.  89. 

6.  Korteweg.     Wied.  Ann.,  Bd.  IX,  p.  48. 
T.  Lorberg.     Wied.  Ann.,  Bd.  XXI,  p.  300. 
8.  Kirchhoff.     Wi«d.  Ann..  Bd.  XXIV,  p.  52. 
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in  regard  to  the  significance  of  dectroBtriction.  It  does  not  in- 
Tolre  the  pr^ure  produced  by  the  attraction  of  two  charged 
bodies  but  is  a  property  of  electric  flux  in  a  non-conductor.  For 
example  two  charged  bodies  attract  each  other  and  if  they  touch 
a  solid  dielectric,  glass  for  instanoe,  placed  between  tbem,  the 
glass  most  be  deformed  mechanically  whatever  theory  is  adopted. 
Bat  those  who  believe  in  electrostriction  maintain  that  if  the 
charged  plates  be  separated  from  the  glass  and  if  the  intervesiDg 
spaces  be  filled  with  a  fluid  dielectric  of  the  same  dielectric  constant 
ae  the  glass  and  filled  in  such  a  way  that  the  mechanical  force 
of  attraction  of  the  electrified  armatures  cannot  be  communicated 
by  the  fluid  to  the  glass,  still  the  latter  will  contract  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  and  expand  perpendicularly  to  them. 
This  mechanical  deformation,  called  electrostriction,  is  due  then 
entirely  to  the  electrical  stresses  in  the  ether  communicated  to 
the  glass  immersed  in  it.  As  an  illustration  we  may  make  use 
of  the  system  of  glass  and  liquid  dielectrics  just  described.  The 
lines  of  electric  flux  in  the  ether  stretch  from  one  charged  arma- 
ture to  the  other  and  may  experience  the  tensions  and  pressures 
generally  ascribed  to  them.  Since  both  the  glass  and  the  liquid 
have  the  same  dielectric  constant  tiiere  is  no  discontinuity  of 
tiiese  lines  at  the  surface  of  the  glass,  yet  it  is  supposed  to  con- 
tract in  their  direction.  The  only  mechanical  arrangement  I  can 
think  of  is  to  assume  that  each  line  does  not  extend  from  armature 
to  armature  but  is  like  a  chain  linking  particle  to  particle  of  the 
glass.  Let  us  to  be  precise  consider  the  action  of  a  tension  in 
one  of  these  chain  lines  on  three  particles,  one  in  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  adjoining  the  glass,  a  second  in  the  surface  of  the  glass 
and  the'  third  just  within  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Since  the 
dielectric  constant  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  the  two  media, 
the  pull  on  the  middle  particle  is  the  same  in  both  directions  and 
there  is  no  tendency  to  a  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
This  is  also  true  for  any  three  particles  in  the  glass  and  con- 
tractiim  does  not  occur.  Of  course  where  there  is  a  discontinuity 
of  the  lines,  eitiier  in  passing  from  one  dielectric  to  another  of  a 
different  inductive  capacity  or  from  a  dielectric  to  a  contiguous 
conductor,  an  unbalanced  force  exists,  but  that  is  merely  the  at- 
traction of  two  charged  bodies.  Tf  the  lines  of  flux  are  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  glass  without  being  attached  to  if?  particles 
it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  the  stress  in  the  ether  affects  the  glass. 
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If  we  assume  Maxwell's  formula  for  electric  stress  in  the  ether, 
and  I  know  no  other  adequate,  we  must  not  lose  eight  of  a  most 
important  fact,  that  theories  involving  the  ether  must  always 
remain  purely  hypothetical  as  we  have  no  possible  method  of 
experimenting  upon  it.  And  tmly  when  matter  is  immersed  in 
the  ether  does  experimentation  become  possible  by  the  modifications 
pi-odnced  in  it.  Now  all  our  observation  goes  to  show  that  for 
static  and  even  kinetic  phenomena,  at  least  where  the  velocity 
is  lees  than  that  of  light,  the  ether  is  unmodified  by  matter  and 
docs  not  afFect  the  properties  of  it;  witness  the  absence  of  friction 
between  the  earth  and  ether  in  ite  motion  about  the  snn,  the 
baffling  Kerr  eflfect  on  the  polarization  of  electrified  transparent 
bodies,  Brace's^^  experiments  on  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field  dn 
transparent  media  showing  that  the  Faraday  stresses  affect  the 
velocity  of  light  by  an  amount  less  than  S,OXH>~^*  for  a  cgj. 
unit  of  intensity  per  centimeter,  and  many  others  all  supporting 
the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  ether  and  matter.  My 
claim  is  then,  not  that  Faraday  stresses  may  not  exist  in  the 
ether,  but  that  these  stresses  are  not  transferred  in  any  appreciable 
degree  to  matter  as  unbaianced  mechanical  forces.  If  this  is  true, 
the  absence  of  the  electrostrictive  effect  does  not  preclude  the  ex- 
istence of  etherial  stresses  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  presence 
would  be  a  striking  proof  of  Faraday's  assumption  of  these  lines 
of  inductive  force. 

Sacerdote  and  the  other  writers  on  electrostriction  claim  that 
the  connecting  link  between  the  ether  and  matter  is  expressed 

by  the  coefficient     A,  =^-r-f  or  by  the  variation  of  the  inductive 

capacity  with  mechanical  pressure.  In  the  first  place,  no  such 
variation  has  been  found  experimentally  as  the  results  so  far 
are  discordant  and  subject  to  serious  criticism.  The  question  yet 
remains  whether  if  it  were  found  that  A;  changes  when  a  body 
is  distorted  mechanically,  electrostriction  necessarily  exists.  We 
know  already  that  as  a  general  rule  this  constant  is  least  for  gases, 
greater  for  liquids  and  greatest  for  solids,  or  it  is  dependent 
roughly  on  the  density  of  the  matter.  We  may  then  readily  imagine 
that  an  increase  in  density  caused  by  pressure  will  change  the  di- 
electric constant  slightly,  but  the  theorists  maintain  thai  this  effect 
is  due  to  a  direct  action  of  electricity  and  not  to  a  variation  of 
11.  Brace.     PML  Hag.,  toI-  XLIV,  p.  343. 
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the  coefBcient  of  elasticity,  as  eliown  by  my  former  quotation 
from  lippmann,  WuUner  and  Wlen  wlio  alone  regard  the  effect  as 
being  due  to  anch  a  variation  in  elasticity  have  certainly  mis- 
teken  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Their  results,  as  stated  before, 
often  show  large  variations,  equal  at  times  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  coefficient  of  elasticity,  in  the  elasticity  of  electrified  and 
unelectrified  glass.  And  though  I  believe  that  this  difEeience 
is  much  exaggerated  by  errors  of  experimentation,  still  such  a  varia- 
tion might  exist  in  a  lees  degree,  bnt  it  would  have  no  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  electrostriction.  The  question  may  then  be  put 
in  this  form,  does  a  mechanical  pressure  (a  stretching  force  which 
produces  a  decrease  in  density  should  theoretically  increase  the 
dielectric  power)  cause  a  variation  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
ether  and  matter.  Such  a  relation  has  not  been  found  experiment- 
slly  and  if  it  does  not  exist  or  if  it  is  negligibly  small,  we  must 
fall  back  on  Maxwell's  formula  and  so  far  at  least  observationB 
do  not  verify  it. 

The  apparatus  used  for  the  new  experiments  to  be  described  is 
the  same  used  before  and  the  brief  description  of  it  is  taken  from 
my  paper  in  the  PhUosopkicai  Magazine. 

A  brass  tube  A  (Pig.  1)  was  screwed  into  a  heavy  flanged  iroa 
collar  and  this  to  a  wooden  base.  The  experimental  tubes  were 
placed  coazially  over  this  brass  tube  and  cemented  to  a  brass 
cuUar  C  at  the  base.  The  braes  tube  thus  formed  one  armature 
and  the  experimental  tube  the  dielectric  of  a  condenser.  For  the 
other  armature  two  devices  served,  either  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  was 
pasted  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  experimental  tube,  or  a  brass 
tube  F  capped  with  short  glass  tubes  at  the  top  and  bottom,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  brass  tubes  were  seamless,  quite  straight 
and  of  uniform  thickness.  The  experimental  tubes  were  of  different 
materials  cast  in  a  mold. 

The  dimensions  of  all  these  tubes  will  be  given  later. 

The  system  of  optical  levers  used  to  magnify  the  expansion  of 
the  tubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  An  incandescent  electric  lamp  with 
a  ground  glass  globe  was  clamped  behind  a  metal  screen  pierced 
with  a  round  hole  5  mm  in  diameter.  Across  this  opening  fine 
platinum  wires  were  fastened  horizontally,  to  serve  for  the  movable 
image.  The  light  from  the  lamp,  after  reflexion  at  right  angles 
by  a  totally-reflecting  prism,  passed  through  an  achromatic  lens 
to  the  mirror  m  mounted  vertically  oa  a  little  tripod  table.    Upon 
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reflexion  from  this  minor  it  again  passed  through  tlie  leiu  and 
en,  ftbove  the  priBm,  to  a  micrometer-inicroecope. 

The  mirror  (Fig.  3),  1.5  cmz2  cm,  furnished  by  Braehear, 
was  silvered  on  the  front  face  and  plane  to  1/4  i.  The  tilt- 
ing table  of  brass,  1.6  cm  square,  had  three  lege  made  of  the 
finest  needle  points,  one  of  which  rested  on  the  experimental  tube 
and  the  other  two  on  the  brass  cap  D.  By  raising  or  lowering 
this  cap,  the  beam  of  light  could  be  reflected  at  any  desired 
angle.  Small  weights  which  hung  fnan  an  arm  below  the  level 
of  the  table  increased  the  stability  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
image  shpwed  no  oBcillation  from  outside  disturbances.  The 
prism  and  lens  were  both  of  the  beet  construction,  and  the  mierom- 
«ter-microBCope  was  a  new  instrament  obtained  especially  for 
these  experim^ts.  The  platinum  wires  and  the  microscope  were 
«ach  placed  in  tlie  principal  forms  of  the  lens;  the  image  of  the 
wires  was  remarkably  aharp  and  distinct. 

By  this  arrangement,  an  elongation  of  the  experimental  tube 
<>RUsed  the  image  of  the  fibres  to  fall  in  the  microscope.  The  least 
change  in  length  which  can  be  observed  is  calculated  from  the 
following  dimensione. 

Dimensions  of  Maqniftino  Power. 

Focal  length  of  lens , 100  cm 

Distance  between  feet  of  tripod  1 6  mm 

Distance  between  feet  of  tripod  II 3  mm 

One  division  of  micrometer  on  microscope 0.002  mm 

A  deflexion  of  one  division  of  the  micrometer,  using  tripod  I, 
ia  equal  to  a  change  of  length  in  the  tube  of 

5-^^X0.002=6x10^. 

and  with  tripod  II,  3 1 10~*  mm.  This  minimum  deflexion  could 
be  observed  readily.  In  compiling  observations  all  readings  were 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  6X10~*  mm  for  one  division  whichever 
tripod  was  used. 

When  electrically  charged  the  inner  armature  and  the  tripod  were 
grounded  ^d  the  outer  armature  charged  by  a  powerful  static 
generator  capable  of  giving  an  8-in.  spark  of  great  volume.  From 
one  to  four  Leyden  jars  were  placed  in  circuit  to  prevent 
irregularities  in  the  charging.     The  pot«ntial  differences  were 
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measured  by  a  Bpark-micrometer  liaving  balls  3  cm  in  diam^r. 
With  all  the  apparatus  in  the  circuit  the  highest  potentials  could 
be  reached  in  10  or  15  seconds.  When  the  tube  was  disconnected 
no  disturbance  reached  the  mirror  when  long  sparks  were  passed 
across  tiie  terminals  of  the  spark-micrometer. 

The  entire  apparatus  was  fastened  to  heavy  beams  bolted  to 
masonry  piers  in  a  basement-room.  No  experimenta  were  made 
when  the  image  showed  changes  due  to  variation  in  the  temperature 
of  the  room  during  a  period  of  time  five  or  six  times  that  of 
charging. 

The  apparatus  was  tested  by  determining  Young's  mpdulua  for 
glass  tubes  and  the  results  were  consisteDt  with  eadi  other  and 
with  the  value  of  that  constant 

Before  discussing  any  new  results  I  shall  give  a  brief  summary 
of  my  work  with  glass  tubes.  When  the  armatures  are  in  contact 
with  the  glass  a  very  rapid  charge  of  110  c.g.s.  units,  which  re- 
quired less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  attain,  produces  a  small 
elongation  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  causes  other  than  electrostriction.  In  the  first  place,  the 
elongation  depends  on  the  manner  and  rapidity  of  charging,  in- 
creasingwith  the  length  of  time  employed  in  obtaining  the  potential. 
Secondly  the  deflexion  lags  behind  the  potential  and  continues 
after  the  condenser  is  discharged.  Both  of  these  effects  point  to 
the  influence  of  heat;  in  fact  all  observers  state  that  the  electrical 
action  must  be  quick  to  avoid  heating,  but  just  what  part  is  due 
to  heat  and  what  part  to  electricity  none  of  them  says.  A  umple 
calculation  shows  that  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  tube  of  0.02 
deg.  C.  would  account  for  the  entire  deflexion.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  measure  the  heat  developed  in  the  glass,  but  an 
idea  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  experiment  can  be  farmed  by 
the  fact  that  if  the  hand  is  laid  on  the  glass  and  immediately  re- 
moved, the  heat  expands  the  tube  much  more  than  the  electric 
charge. 

A  more  accurate  knowledge  is  obtained  by  measuring  directly 
the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  glass.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  platinum-iron  thermal  element  was  attached  to  the  surface 
and  the  tube  charged  a  few  times.  The  rise  in  tempei^ture  shown 
by  the  galvanometer  varied  from  0.4  deg.  to  0.9  d^.  C. 
for  10  chargings.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  rise  of  tem- 
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perature  is  ampl^  sufficient  to  produce  the  entire  observed  elonga- 
tion without  aacribing  it  to  a  special  property  of  electricity. 

To  this  heating  effect  must  be  added  the  mechanical  compression 
due  to  the  cbai^d  armatuTes  vbicb  were  in  contact  with  the  glass. 
According  to  the  Talilb  assumed  for  Fotseon's  ratio  this  effect  is 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  elongation. 

The  heating  of  the  tube  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  discharges 
along  the  surface  of  the  glass  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  tinfoiL 
If  the  armatures  are  separated  from  the  dielectric  and  the  in- 
tervening space  filled  with  lard  oil,  these  leakage  currents  are  re- 
duced in  amount  and  the  action  on  the  glass  is  retarded.  Besides 
this  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  compression  of  the  armatures  is 
reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity.  With  this  arrangement  of  non- 
adherent armatureg  no  effect  which  could  be  assigned  to  electro- 
striction  was  ever  observed. 

In  a  problem  such  as  this,  when  the  experiments  contain  extra- 
neous effects,  such  as  heating,  etc.,  which  act  simultaneously  and 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  true  phenomenon,  the  question  will  be 
decided  largely  by  accumulative  evidence.  I  have  for  this  reaeos 
undertaken  a  new  series  of  observations  on  cylinders  of  paraffin, 
and  of  a  compound  of  ebellac. 

.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  Venice  turpentine,  four 
parta  of  shellac  and  one  of  resin,  after  being  melted  and  cooled, 
was  found  to  make  a  perfect  casting  and  to  be  an  excellent  non- 
conductor. In  character  it  was  hard  but  neither  very  brittle  nor 
spongy.  Cylinders  of  this  compound  were  cast  in  a  mold  made 
from  two  coaxial  brass  cylinders  which  were  immersed  in  an  oil 
bath  kept  at  a  temperature  jnst  below  the  melting  point  of  the 
compound.  Cylinders  of  pure  paraffin  were  also  cast  in  the  same 
mold. 

Dimensions  of  CyUNDERa. 
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DlMENSIOHa   OF  ASHATDSEB. 

Inner  cjlinder,  length,  61.8  cm;  outer  diameter,  3.7  cm;  Aide- 
ness,  3  mm. 

Out^  cylinder,  length,  53.0  cm;  inner  diameter,  5.1  cm;  thick* 
nesB,  3  mm. 

Space  between  armatures,  0.7  cm. 

Length  of  tinfoil  on  each  tube,  50  cm. 

The  values  given  for  Yonng'B  modulus,  /i ,  were  ohtained  in  the 
UBual  manner  b;  placing  weights  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  Tbey 
.are  fairly  accurate  for  the  shellac  cylinders,  but  the  compound  is 
somewhat  viscous  and  the  action  of  the  force  is  slow,  so  that 
1.2  X  10'"  is  large  for  the  elasticity.  The  value  for  the  parafim 
is  lesB  accurate  and  10"  is  certainly  too  high,  as  it  is  the  modulus 
obtained  from  the  instantaneoos  action  of  the  force  and  the  stresses 
of  the  electrical  action  always  lasted  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

Tube  7  was  a  little  irr^:ular  in  thickness,  as  it  was  somewhat  dis- 
torted when  taken  from  the  mold.  But  the  results  are  important 
as  they  show  the  marked  effect  of  a  slightly  non-uniform  field. 
Tube  9,  after  removal  from  the  mold,  was  turned  down  in  a  lathe 
until  it  was  perfectly  uniform  in  shape  and  thickness. 


Tube  7  —  Adhkrekt  Abmattkes. 
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The  elongations,  dl,  are  the  mean  in  each  case  of  a  series  of  read- 
ings. Since  one  division  of  the  micrometer  equals  6  X  10~*  mm, 
the  absolute  value  of  the  deflection  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  observation  in  divisions  of  the  micrometer  by  that  number. 
The  variations  in  each  series  of  readings  wen  not  more  than 
should  be  expected  from  the  delicacy  of  the  experiment  and  the 
inegularities  in  the  conduction  of  the  heat  evolved. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  for  the  same  time  to  cbarge,  the  elosgatioD 
doee  not  increase  as  the  square  of  the  potential.  Secondly,  the 
dependence  of  the  deflection  on  the  lengUi  of  time  used  in  charg- 
ing; the  condenser  is  so  proDoonced  as  to  make  it  imperative  to 
account  for  it  by  the  heat  due  to  the  action.  When  the  condenBOP 
'was  discha^d  the  return  of  the  image,  as  Gaot^ne  also  noticed, 
is  qnite  irregular,  at  times  the  image  returned  quickly  to  the 
<ffiginal  zero,  very  often  about  half  way,  but  most  »ften  there  was 
no  retuTD.  This  is  contrary  to  theory,  as  there  should  be  no  resid- 
ual effect  of  the  electricify. 


Tube  9  —  Adhebent  AEMAXxmBa. 
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Greater  potentials  could  not  be  need,  as  the  tube  was  ruptured  by 
a  potential  of  85  units. 

According  to  theory  the  elongation  varies  inrersely  as  the  square 
of  the  thickness,  thus  for  the  same  potential  the  ratio  of  deflections 
of  tubes  7  and  9  should  be  3  : 8.  This  is  not  verified,  as  tiie  de- 
flections for  equal  potentdals  and  times  of  charging  are  about  equal. 
In  fact,  the  effect  I  ascribe  to  heating  is  so  preponderant  as  to 
overshadow  all  others.  Certainly  the  observations  do  not  agree 
with  the  theory  of  electrostriction. 

The  tinfoil  was  then  removed  from  tube  7,  and  the  non-adherent 
brass-tube  armatures  were  mounted  in  place.  The  space  between  the 
armatures  and  tiie  dielectric  was  filled  with  pure  lard  oil,  whidi 
has  practically  the  same  speciflc  inductive  capacity  as  the  shellac 
compound.  Thus  the  fall  of  potential  between  the  armatures  was 
uniform,  and  there  was  neither  a  free  charge  on  the  surface  of 
the  shellac  tnbe  nor  any  discontinuity  in  the  lines  of  force.  The 
elongation  due  to  tiie  mechanical  compression  of  the  charged  arma- 
tures was  eliminated,  and,  according  to  the  value  of  Foisson's  ratio 
taken,  a  decrease  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  deflection 
for  adherent  armatures  of  the  same  dimensions  should  result. 
Again,  the  distance  between  the  armatures  is  now  7  mjn,  instead 
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of  4.  which  should  theoretically  reduce  the .  deflection  in  the  ratio 
of  16:49. 

The  results  actually  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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The  table  shows  that  the  deflections,  though  somewhat  lese,  are 
not  nearly  so  tmall  as  they  should  be.  Again,  the  influence  of 
the  duration  of  charging  is  evident.  Lastly,  the  deHections  are 
consistently  different  on  the  two  days  observations  were  taken; 
this  I  account  for  by  the  variation  in  the  humidity  of  the  room  and 
its  effect  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  surface  of  the  dielectric. 

Tdbb  8  —  Paraffin  with  Adherent  Abmatcbes. 

When  experimenting  with  paraffin  tubes  the  potentials  were 
raised  to  an  intensity  which  ruptured  the  tube.  This  occurred 
with  a  spark-length  of  10  mm  or  110  c.g.s.  In  no  case  were 
any  deflections  observed.  I  have  not  been  able  to  account  for 
this.  Possibly,  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  parafGn  is  a  homo- 
geneous substance,  while  both  glaf«  and  the  shellac  compound  are 
highly  heterogeneous,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  resistance  of  paraffin 
to  surface  currents.  After  the  tube  had  been  charged  and  dis- 
charged, the  image,  as  in  all  cases,  showed  a  gradual  elongation  of 
the  tube  due  to  the  heating.  Paraffin  is  viscous  and  its  action  was 
probably  slow  and  not  very  definite. 

The  results  obtained  wiUi  shdlac  and  paraffin  are  not,  I  am  sure, 
so  reliable  as  those  for  glasa.  Tubes  made  of  these  substances  bend 
easily  and  are  liable  to  become  distorted  by  extraneous  static  effects. 
They  also  distort  gradually  from  day  to  day,  and  the  discrepanciea 
of  the  readings  on  different  days  and  the  uniformity  of  those  taken 
on  each  day  point  to  this.    It  is  besides  impossible  to  Ireep  the  tubes 
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from  bending  lateral!;  when  charged,  and  bo  altering  their  apparent 
length.  But  the  results  of  these  experiment*  do  add  to  the  eri- 
dence  that  the  deflectionB  obserred  may  he  fully  accounted  for 
without  assigning  the  cause  to  electrostriction ;  certainly  they  do 
not  confirm  the  theoretical  laws  -which  have  been  formulated. 

The  great  objeddoa  to  this  form  of  experimenting  is,  of  coura^ 
the  fact  that  the  effect  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  shoulil 
be  an  expansion,  and  that  an  expansion  in  ^s  direction  is  also 
produced  by  heating  and  mechanical  causes.  I  hare,  for  some  time 
been  designing  an  apparatus  to  measure  the  effect  along  the  lines 
of  force.  As  this  should  be  a  contractiDn,  and  as  the  effect  due  to 
.  heat  is  an  expansion  we  should  have  a  differential  effect.  The  ap- 
paratus, as  now  designed,  promises  success,  but  unfortunately  re- 
sults for  publication  are  not  yet  available. 
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THE  UNOBTAINED  WAVE  LENGTHS  BETWEEN 
THE  LONGEST  THERMAL  AND  THE  SHORT- 
EST ELECTRIC  WAVES  YET  MEASURED. 

BY  f  EOF.  E.  P.  NICHOLS,  Oolumiia  Umtwtily. 


We  are  accustomed  to  the  nee  of  two  methods  of  producing: 
transvei^e  wave-traiiiB  in  the  ether:  Molecular  or  atomic  vibra- 
tions imdei  the  action  of  beat  energy,  and  the  oscillation  of  an 
'electric  charge  on  conductors  of  sensible  mass  at  rest.  It  ifr 
doubtful  whether  the  same  wave  frequencies  will  ever  be  obtained 
for  direct  comparison  by  both  methods,  nor  is  it  any  longer  necea- 
sary  to  the  electromagnetic  theory  that  they  should  be,  for  nearly 
all  known  properties  of  light  waves,  except  perhaps  the  magnetic 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,^  have  been  experimentally 
proved  for  electric  waves,  and  certain  properties  first  recognized  m 
electric  waves  have  been  similarly  established  for  waves  excited 
by  the  agency  of  heat.  Yet,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
continuity,  further  effort  to  possess  a  part  of  the  unexplored  re- 
gion between  the  longest  thermal  and  the  shortest  electric  wave* 
would  be  well  spent.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  limits  of  our 
present  knowledge,  several  experiments  directed  toward  the  pro- 
dnction  and  measurement  of  short  electric  waves  are  sugj 


PhBSENT  BOTTNDABIBS. 

Growing  out  of  the  discovery  of  a  region  of  metallic  re- 
flectloD  in  quartz'  id  the  infra-red  spectrum,  a  new  method 
of  isolating  heat  waves  of  great  wave  length  by  snccesaivc- 
reflections  from  crystalline  surfaces  has  been  developed'  and  by 
it£  aid  the  bounds  of  the  known  heat  spectrum  have  been  extended 

1.  A.  Kighl.  BeiblStter,  ISOS,  p.  357.  Alao  A.  Lainpa,  Wiffwr  Be- 
richle,  105,  la,  p.  IMS.  ISM. 

S.  K.  F.  NicholE.  Pht^s.  Bev.,  4,  d.  297.  Abo  Wied.  Ann.,  60,  p.  401^ 
1S97. 

8.  H.  Rubins  and  E.  F.  Nichols,  PAv«-  R^f-,  4,  p.  314,  and  S,  pp.  W  aad 
1S8;  ftlao  Wied.  Aim.  00,  p.  41S,  1897. 
14381 
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mfold.  After  five  leflectiona  on  sylvioe  surfaces  waves  61rt  in 
lengdi  bare  been  isolated  and  meaGured/  In  character  these  longer 
wa?eB  already  resemble  electric  waves  more  closely  than  they  do 
light  wsTes.  All  metallic  snrfaoes  reflect  them  about  equally 
Eind  almwt  totally.'  The  necessary  theoretical  relations  between. 
reflecting  power  and  electric  conductivity'  and  between  refractive 
index  and  dielectric  constant'  are  more  clearly  manifested  in  them 
tban  in  light  waves.  They  can  be  polarized  by  gratings*  and  it 
has  been  possible  to  demonstrate  with  conductiog  areas  of  suitable 
dimensions  the  same  laws  of  resonanoe  for  beat  waves  which  were 
known  previously  only  for  electric  waves.* 

It  is,  however,  a  question  how  much  further  the  method  of  isola- 
tion by  multiple  reflection  which  has  yielded  so  much  can  be  carried. 
Several  substances  are  known  which  according  to  the  Eetteler- 
Helmholtz  law  ehoold  have  regions  of  absorption  and  metallic 
reflection  beyond  60/:i;  but  the  difQcnlty  of  working  beyond  this 
limit  is  of  another  sort  Snbens"*  has  made  computationB  from 
Wiens'  law  governing  the  distribution  of  ene^^  in  the  spectmm 
of  a  black  body  at  a  tcmpeTature  of  SOOO'C.  The  resnlta  show 
that  the  intensity  of  radiation  at  a  wave  length  of  1.5h  Is  800,00(K 
times  greater  than  at  60;u,  and  if  'the  total  energy  between  wav« 
lengths  SO/i  and  6O/1  be  taken  as  a  unit,  the  total  energy  between 
60 ;(  and  100a  will  be  0.7  and  between  lOOfiand  1000;>  about  0.3. 
While  Wiens  formula  may  not  hold  rigorously  for  very  long  waves, 
yet  the  outlook  for  a  further  extension  of  the  known  spectrum 
by  this  method  is  at  least  discouraging. 

In  the  electric  spectrum,  beginning  with  Hertz  60-cm  waves  the 
wave  length  has  been  successively  reduced  by  Bigbi,  Lebedew^' 
and  I«mpa.*'  Lampa  with  apparatus  diftering  in  no  essential 
respect  from  the  infra-red  grating  spectrometer,  was  able  to  obtain 
and  make  measurements  vritb  waves  4  mm  long. 

4.  H.  Rnbens  and  E.  AtchkfnasB,  Wi«d.  Ann.,  6S,  p.  241,  1860, 

5.  H.  Knbma  uid  E.  F.  Kiehole,  I.  0. 

6.  E.  Hasen  uid  H.  RubeDH,  Phil.  Mag.,  38,  p.  inT,  1W4. 

7.  H.  RiUieiu  and  E.  F.  Nieholi,  I.  0.;  also  H.  Kubmi  and  E.  Aach- 
klnau,  I.  e. 

8.  H.  E.  J.  G.  du  Bois  and  H.  Rubena,  Wied.  Ann.  49,  p.  £93,  1893; 
aI*o  H.  Rubens  nnd  E.  F.  Nichols,  I.  0. 

9.  H.  Kubens  and  E.  F.  Nichols,  I.  0.  Eleetriml  reionanea  also  nffords- 
B  possible  exDlanation  for  certain  peculiar  phenomena  ob'erred  In  fllma  of 
condensed  sodium  vapor  in  the  visible  spectrum  bj  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood. 

10.  H.  Rubens.  Rapporti  an  Congrte  Tnternat.  d«  Phjiique,  i,  p.  1117. 
Paris,  1900. 

11.  Lebedew,  Wied.  Ann.  Bd.  08,  I89S. 

12.  A.  Lamps,  (.  e. 
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Our  present  knowledge  of  the  spectrum  as  a  whole  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  terms  of  the  wave  frequency  intervals  familiar  in  music 
as  follows :  Beginning  with  Schumann's"  and  Lyman's'*  short 
ultra-violet  waves  of  the  order  O.l/i,  we  know  about  two  octaves  in 
the  ultra  violet,  one  in  the  visible  and  six  in  the  infra-red  spectnmt 
making  nine  in  all.  Here  the  unknown  region  begins  and  the  short- 
est electric  waves  yet  obtained  lie  about  six  octaves  lower  in  the 
scale. 

Possible  FnTUSE  Expebiuents. 

The  conquest  of  the  unexplored  spectrum  seems  at  present  mora 
hopefnl  from  the  electric  than  from  the  thermal  side,  as  the  dif- 
ficnltiea  encountered  so  far  in  the  electric  eipoimentfl  are  to  some 
extent  mecfaanieal  and  depend  less  upon  natural  limitations.  But 
to  acoompliah  this  extension  new  methods  must  be  devised. 

The  ahort-wave  electric  experiments  have  so  far  been  made  with 
a  vibrator,  the  thermal  analogue  of  which  corresponds  theoretically 
to  the  isolation  of  a  single  molecule  or  atom  forced  to  vibrate  in 
a  single  plane.  Limitations  in  the  available  quantity  of  energy 
with  the  diminishing  capacity  of  the  vibrator  have  not  unnaturally  . 
been  encountered  and  in  all  cases  a  form  of  radiation  has  been 
dealt  with  which  is  unknown  to  our  optical  experiments. 

I  hope  sometime  to  undertake  some  experiments  vrith  a  vibrator 
consisting  of  a  very  great  number  of  small  conducting  spheres 
submerged  in  oil  on  the  bottom  of  an  insulating  tray.  Suitable 
electrodes  will  be  introduced  at  the  ends  of  the  tray  and  the  dis- 
charge from  an  induction  coil  driven  either  directly  through  the 
layer  of  spheres,  or  the  equilibrium  of  the  spheres  disturbed  in- 
ductively, while  the  tray  is  constantly  agitated.  If  the  sphereB 
can  thus  be  made  to  vibrate  individually,  the  radiation  from  such 
a  vibrator  should  be  powerful  and  very  complex  because  of  neces- 
sity highly  damped.  The  radiation  would  probably  not  be  wholly 
plane  polorized,  for  not  only  would  the  discharge  follow  a  zig-zag 
path  but  spheres  lying  off  the  line  of  any  one  discharge  would  ■ 
have  their  electrical  equilibrium  disturbed  aloi^  diameters  in- 
clined to  the  direction  of  the  main  discharge.  A  radiation  might, 
therefore,  be  expected  not  wholly  different  in  character  from  the 

13.  V.  Schumum,  Wiener  Bitzungtberichte,  102,  pp.  416  and  S2S,  1693. 

14.  Tlieodore  I^rmftn,  Attropkyt,  Jour.,  IB,  p.  263,  1904. 
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onisaion  of  a  rery  tliiii  layer  of  a  heated  solid  or  liquid.  It  should 
be  a  continuous  spectrum  between  broad  limits,  containing  some 
shorter  vaves  than  the  natural  frequency  of  a  single  sphere  acting 
independently.  It  is  also  not  upthinkable  that  some  inteiesting 
relations  between  the  distribution  of  energy  in  this  epectnm,  could 
that  be  determined,  and  the  energy  of  discharge,  might  be  found. 
With  some  form  of  single-contact  coherer  similar  to  the  one  used 
by  Herr  Lampa  combined  with  a  transmission  grating,  it  is  possible 
that  this  spectrum  could  be  explored  and  the  distribution  of  its 
energy  roughly  determined.  Heir  Lampa's  progress  toward  shorter 
vavea  was  stayed  by  the  difficulties  of  construction  and  failing 
energy  of  bis  single  vibrator  rather  than  from  any  lack  in  the 
reoeiTCr  employed. 

Of  these  selective  and  more  strictiy  quantitative  receivers  the 
thermocouple  introduced  by  Elemenoic"  has  been  the  one  most 


'H-ril' 


widely  used,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  the  radiometric  receiver 
due  to  Hull"  promises  when  perfected  to  be  more  sensitive.  I  want 
to  mention  one  other  possible  form  of  receiver  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  yet  been  tried  —  a  receiver  based  on  the  electrostatic 
and  electiodynamic  action  between  equal  resonators.  The  instm- 
ment  would  be  essentially  a  torsion  balance  consisting  of  a  rotation 
axis  b,  carrying  a  cross-arm  a,  and  a  mirror  m,  the  whole  system  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  fiber  /,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
Groups  of  resonators  AA',  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
IB.  I.  Klemencic,  Wiener  Bitzungaberichte,  96,  Ila,  p.  725,  1890i 
la.  O.  P.  HulJ,  Boimct,  N.  S,  1ft,  p.  175.    1002. 
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arm  a,  and  above  and  below  these  similar  groups  B  B^  B"  S^ 
mounted  on  fixed  supports.  The  zero  point  of  the  balance  should 
be  chosen  bo  that  the  plane  of  the  suspended  resonators  will  be 
tamed  through  a  small  angle  with  the  fixed  plane  of  the  other 
groups.  Now  if  wave  trains  approach  the  system  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  cross-arm  a,  the  resonator  groups  B,  A  and  S^  will 
always  agree  in  phase  and  the  phase  of  the  groups  B",  A'  and  B, 
will  likewise  be  in  agreement  with  each  other.  Thns  when  the 
electric  flux  is  a  maximum,  A  will  be  magnetically  attracted  by 
B  B^  and  a  quarter  period  later  when  the  electric  displacement 
in  the  resonators  is  a  maximum,  the  attraction  will  be  electrostatic. 
In  the  interval  between,  the  attraction  will  be  both  magnetic  and 
static  in  changing  proportions  with  the  time.  As  similar  conditions 
exist  on  the  right  of  the  figure  there  should  be  a  constant  moment 
to  deflect  the  torsion  system  when  exposed  to  waves  of  suitable 
length.  The  directive  couple  thus  obtained  may,  however,  be  found 
eo  small  that  the  receiver  will  not  exceed  in  sensitivenefiB  those 
already  in  use. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  offered  with  all  the  uncertainty 
which  must  accompany  ideas  that  have  not  been  subjected  to 
actual  experiment,  and  they  may  be  found  wholly  inadequate  or 
even  false,  in  practice. 
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THE  MAGNETIC  EFFECT  OF  MOVING  CHARGES. 


BY  DH-  HAROLD  PENDEB. 


Uaswell,  in  hia  classic  treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetiam, 
makee  the  four  following  assi^mptiona : 

1.)  An  electric  charge  in  motion  produces  a  magnetic  field. 

2.)  A  varying  electrostatic  field  produccB  a  magnetic  field. 

3.)  A  magnetic  pole  in  motion  produces  an  electrostatic  field. 

4.)  A  varying  magnetic  field  prodnces  an  electrostatic  field. 
Maxwell  never  attempted  to  test  these  conelusiona  experimentally  — 
be  coneidcred  them  justified  by  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  to 
vhich  hia  theory  leads.  This  indirect  method  of  verification  is  often 
the  only  possible  means  of  toting  the  truth  of  an  assumption.  The 
greater  the  number  of  indirect  tests  the  more  probable  does  the 
«semnptiou  appear  to  express  an  actual  fact,  but  absolute  certainty 
can  be  attained  only  by  direct  experiment. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  direct  verification  of  the  above 
assumptions  is  that,  in  each  case,  at  least  one  of  the  quantities  in- 
volved is  of  such  an  ordei'  of  magnitude,  as  to  make  its  deter- 
mination all  but  beyond  the  range  of  physical  measurement.  In 
fact,  although  it  is  now  nearly  30  years  since  the  publication  of 
Maxwell's  treatise,  the  first  assumption  only  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated,  and  that  only  after  many  years  of  patient  research  by 
«  number  of  investigators.  The  second  and  fourth  assumptions 
bave  also  been  submitted  to  experimental  test,  but  up  to  the  preeent 
they  must  still  be  considered  doubtful,  in  so  far  as  their  truth  de- 
pends upon  direct  verification. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  consider  briefly  the  experimental  evi- 
dence we  have  in  favor  of  the  first  assumption,  to  show  how  this 
«ridence  has  been  obtained,  and  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  had  to  be  overcome. 

The  original  idea  of  a  "  convection  current "  is  due  to  Faraday. 

In  his  Experimental  Beeearohes,  Vol.  I,  art  1644,  he  states  that  if 

a  charged  sphere  "hould  be  set  in  motion  in  a  space  so  large  that  the 

«)ectrilication  of  the  sphere  would  be  uninfluenced  by  any  surround- 

1443] 
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ing  objects,  there  would  be  produced  around  the  sphere  t,  magnetio 
field.  The  first  experiment,  however,  was  performed  by  the  late 
Prof.  Bowland  in  1876,  in  Berlin.  The  idea  of  hie  method  occurred 
to  him  in  1868,  before  the  publication  of  Maxwell's  tieatiae,  and  is 
recorded  in  a  note  book  of  that  date. 

Briefly,  Prof.  Bowland's  experiment  was  as  follows:  An  ebonite 
disc  with  a  gilded  surface  was  caused  to  rotate  about  a  Tertical  axis 
immediately  beneath  a  metaJIic  "  condensing "  plate  connected  to 
earth.  Over  the  edge  of  the  disc  was  suspended  an  astatic  system.^ 
^Vhen  the  disc  was  charged  and  discharged,  or  when  the  sign  of  tlie 
charge  on  the  disc  was  reversed,  the  astatic  Bystem  was  observed  to 
change  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  deflection  of  the  system 
remained  permanent  so  long  as  the  charge  on  the  disc  remained  un- 
changed. Further,  the  deflection  was  in  such  a  direction,  and  of 
such  an  order  of  magnitude,  as  to  be  accounted  for  by  assuming 
1)  that  the  charge  was  carried  around  by  the  Use,  and  2)  that  a 
charge  so  carried  produces  a  magnetic  £eld  proportional  to  the  speed 
of  the  disc  and  the  surface-density  of  the  charge  carried.  The  maxi- 
mum deflection  observed  by  Prof.  Bowland  was  8  nun  on  a  scale 
about  Z  mete  re  distant. 

With  various  modifications  in  details,  this  experiment  has  been 
repeated  by  a  number  of  inveEtigators,  and  with  one  exception,  all 
have  obtained  similar  results. 

Let  us  consider  the  orders  of  magnitude  of  the  quantities  in- 
volved. Suppose  the  disc  is  30  cms  in  diameter,  and  that  it  re- 
volves at  the  rate  of  100  revolutions  per  second,  between  two  con- 
densing plates  parallel  to  it  at  a  distance  of  1  cm  each.  Let  the 
disc  be  charged  to  10,000  volts,  and  the  condensing  plates  be  earthed. 
These  figures  represent  the  very  best  attainable  conditions.  Let  us 
determine  the  quantity  of  charge  carried  per  second  past  any  fixed 
radial  line,  i.  e,,  the  strength  of  the  convection  current  produced  by 
the  rotating  disc. 

The  surface  density  of  the  charge  on  the  disc  is 


The  area  of  the  disc  is  (both  surfaces) 

4  =  2ffr*  =  2*X15»  =  1414  sq.  cma. 

1.  In  B  motallic  tube  connected  to  earUl, 
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Turns  per  second 

»  =  100. 
Then  the  strength  of  the  convection  current  will  be 

t^  — — ^  =  1.25X10"'  0.  ff.  8.  magnetic  nnitH 
8X10"*  '^  6  5 

or,  roughly,  10"'  ampereA. 

The  astatic  needle  cannot  be  placed  closer  to  the  disc  than  1.5 
cms.  Assuming  that  a  convection  current  produces  the  same  mag- 
netic action  as  a  conduction  current  of  the  same  intensity,  vrhat  will 
be  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  at  this  point?  The 
accurate  calculation  of  this  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  and  can  he 
found  elsewhere.  A  moment's  consideration,  however,  will  shov 
that  only  a  very  email  ring  of  the  disc  near  the  periphery  is  effective 
—  say  a  ring  3  cms  wide.  The  intensity  of  the  convection  current 
produced  by  this  ring  is  4,6X10'*  c-  g-  b.  units.  This  current  flow- 
ing through  a  straight  wire  would  produce  a  distance  of  1.5  cms  a 
magnetic  field  of  strength 

^*  =  6X10-*c,g.B. 

lines  per  square  centimetre.  The  field  produced  by  this  current  dis- 
tributed in  a  ring  3  cms  wide  will,  of  course,  be  considerably  lesp, 
but  it  will  be  roughly  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  — 1(^ 
c.  g.  s,  lines  per  square  centimetre. 

To  detect  such  a  field  requires  an  astatic  system  of  the  greatest 
possible  Bensitiveness.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in 
devising  the  system,  as  in  protecting  this  system  from  external  dis- 
turbances. In  the  vicinity  of  any  physical  laboratory,  especially  in 
the  large  citira,  there  are  innumerable  sources  of  magnetic  dis- 
turbances of  a  magnitude  equal  to,  and,  indeed,  much  greater  than 
10"^  c  g.  s.  units.  In  brief,  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  this 
method,  the  experiments  much  be  carried  on  at  a  time  when  external 
disturbances  are  at  a  minimum,  i.  e.,  in  the  early  morning  hours ;  or 
the  apparatus  must  be  set  up  in  the  country  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  source  of  magnetic  disturbance.  Even  then,  a  num- 
ber of  special  precautions  have  to  be  taken.  For  example,  unless  the 
case  in  which  the  astatic  system  is  suspended  is  kept  at  an  absolutely 
constant  temperature,  the  system  will  take  up  no  constent  position 
of  equilibrium;  for  the  system  must  be  so  extremely  light  that  the 
slightest  air  current  inside  its  case  will  cause  a  variation  in  its 
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equilibrium  position  ior  greater  than  the  deflection  which  might  bft 
caused  by  the  magnetic  field  to  be  measured.  Again,  the  astatic 
system  must  be  so  mounted  as  to  be  free  from  all  mechanical  vibra- 
tion. TMb  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do,  even  when  the  apparatus  i& 
set  up  in  a  place  vhere  there  are  no  external  mechanical  perturba- 
tions to  contend  with.  Special  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  ribrations  caused  by  the  rapidly  rotating  disc  from  being 
transmitted  to  the  system  —  a  condition  which  requires  extreme  care 
to  realize. 

Without  going  into  further  details,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  when 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  Howland's  experiment  gives  results 
which  are  absolutely  unqucEitionable ;  that  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  charged  metallic  surface  rotating  opposite  to  a  fixed  condensing 
plate  connected  to  earth  does  produce  a  magnetic  field,  and  that 
this  field  is  of  the  magnitude  required  by  the  aboTe  theory  —  at  least 
to  within  5  per  cent. 

In  1899,  a  new  and  extremely  ingenious  method  of  studying  the 
magnetic  action  of  a  moving  charged  disc  was  devised  by  M. 
Cremien.  A  flat  coil  of  wire  containing  many  turns  is  placed  near 
the  disc,  coaxial  with  it,  so  that  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  the 
revolving  charged  disc  will  cut  the  coil.  Any  change  in  the  charge 
OR  the  disc  will  change  the  magnetic  field  around  it,  and  conse> 
quently  induce  a  current  in  the  coil.  A  rapid  charging  and  dis- 
charging of  the  disc  while  it  is  in  motion  will  induce  an  alternating 
current  in  the  coil.  This  current,  even  under  the  best  possible 
conditions,  will  be  exceedingly  small  —  about  10-"  amperes  —  and  of 
course  cannot  be  managed  directly  as  an  alternating  current.  How- 
ever, if  this  current  is  rectified  by  means  of  a  commutating  device 
driven  in  synchronism  witii  the  charging  and  discharging  of  the  disc, 
a  galvanometer  can  be  used  for  its  measurement.  The  galvanometer 
most  be  an  extremely  sensitive  one  —  for  satisfactery  results,  sensi- 
tive to  10-*'  amperes.  Its  rcsistence  may  be  either  high  or  low,  de- 
pending upon  the  resistance  of  the  coil  acted  upon  by  the  disc.  A 
low-resistance  coil  and  galvanometer  are  preferable. 

Tlie  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  permits  the  placing  of 
the  most  delicate  part  of  the  apparatus  —  the  magnetic  detector,  in 
this  case  a  galvanometer  —  out  of  range  of  the  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical disturbances  sot  up  by  the  rotating  disc.  Further,  a  galva- 
nometer can  be  more  perfectly  shielded  than  a  simple  magnetometer 
from  such  external  disturbances  as  stray  magnetic  fields  or  air- 
cnrnmts  due  to  thermal  conditions.    The  commutator,  however,  in- 
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troduces  a  weak  point.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  any 
source  of  thermal  e.  m.  f.  at  the  contacts.  Also,  electroatatic  effects 
must  be  suppre<!sed  by  enclosiug  the  coil  and  all  parts  of  the  gal- 
vanometer circuit  in  a  metallic  sheath  connected  to  earth. 

For  two  years  Cremieu  experimented  with  this  method,  but  with 
resulte  at  the  time  absolutely  inexplicable.  The  galvanometer  failed 
to  show  even  the  smallest  deflection,  yet  the  calculated  deflectioD 
was  as  much  as  30  mm.  He  made  modification  after  modificatloii  in 
the  details  of  the  apparatus,  but  his  results  were  always  negative  aa 
to  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  field  around  the  moving  charged  disc. 
Not  only  were  theae  results  contradictory  to  Maxwell's  theory,  which 
bad  never  yet  failed,  but  they  were  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
experiments  of  Bowland,  Hutchinson,  Roentgen,  and  Himstedt. 
Yet  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  Cremieu's  observa- 
tions. His  experiments  were  frequently  vritnessed  by  such  men  as 
Poincar^,  Pellat,  Bouty,  and  other  physicists  of  international  repu- 
tation, but  these  men  could  discover  no  defect  therein. 

In  the  fall  of  1900,  the  author,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Rowland,  undertook  a  repetition  of  these  experiments,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  verifying  their  correctness,  or  of  discovering  wherein  lay 
the  cause  of  M.  Cremieu's  negative  results.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed differed  m  several  details  from  that  used  by  M.  Cremieu, 
but  at  the  time  these  differences  appeared  to  be  unessential.  Yet 
from  the  moment  that  the  apparatus  was  got  into  shape  —  and  that 
was  not  until  after  several  months  had  been  spent  in  eliminating  a 
hundred  and  one  outside  disturbances  —  there  was  never  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  when  the  rotating  discs  were  charged  and  discharged, 
a  current  was  induced  in  the  coil.  Under  the  best  conditions,  a 
galvanometer  deflection  of  80  mm  could  be  obtained. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  physical  laboratory 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Observations  were  taken  only 
during  the  early  morning  hours,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  disturbing  effects  caused  by  the  trollay  and  power  lines  which 
surround  the  laboratory.  But  even  during  the  night  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  observations  of  any  great  accuracy.  However,  by  the 
spring  of  1901,  sufGcient  data  had  been  obtained  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  charging  and  discharging  a  rapidly  moving  metallic- 
surface  near  a  fixed  coil  induces  an  electric  current  in  that  coil, 
and  further,  that  this  current  is,  at  least  approximately,  of  tha 
order  of  magnitude  demanded  by  Maxwell's  theory. 

These  results  were  is  direct  opposition  to  those  of  M.  Cremieu. 
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In  the  meantime,  M.  Cremieu  bad  continued  his  eKperimento,  but 
hie  resnlfB  were  always  negative.  The  following  year  we  both  con- 
tinued our  researches,  only  to  arrite  at  results  eren  more  con- 
tradictory —  M.  Cremieu's  experiments  always  giving  negative 
results,  while  those  of  the  author,  perfoimed  under  much  improved 
conditions,  gave  results  agreeing  remarkably  closely  with  the  effect 
as  calculated. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  fall  of  1908.  The  only  hope 
of  reconciling  the  contradictory  results  of  the  two  experimenter? 
eeemed  to  be  for  them  to  work  together.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Poincare  and  Bouty,  and  the  generosity  of  the  Inatitut  de 
France  and  the  bamegie  Institution  in  Waehington,  this  desirable 
condition  of  affaire  was  brought  about.  During  the  winter  of  1903, 
M.  Cremieu  and  the  author  carried  out  conjointly  in  the  physical 
laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  they 
located  the  cause  of  the  discrepancies  in  their  former  experiments, 
and  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  moving  charged  metallic  sur- 
face produces  a  magnetic  field.  Further,  they  were  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  and  complicated  phenomena,  which  phenomena 
were  the  cause  of  M.  Cremieu's  failure  to  obtain  any  effect  with  his 
original  apparatus. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  their  joint  researches,  the  existence  of  a 
magnetic  field  around  a  moving  charged  disc  has  been  further 
verified  by  experiments  of  Vasileseo-Carpen,  Himetedt,  and  Eichen- 
wald. 

That  a  charged  disc  rotating  opposite  a  fixed  condensing  plate 
produces  a  magnetic  field  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  an  indis- 
putable experimental  fact. 

Let  ns  now  consider  this  phenomena  in  some  detail.  It  is  imme- 
diately evident  that  a  moving  charged  disc  is  an  essentially  different 
phenomenon  from  a  moving  charged  sphere,  and  is  far  more  com- 
plex. In  the  case  of  the  rotation  of  a  charged  uniform  metallic 
surface,  there  are  certain  (juestions  which  must  be  answered  before 
we  can  attribute  the  magnetic  effect  observed  to  an  actual  motion  of 
the  charge  on  the  disc.  In  the  first  place,  what  justification  have 
we  for  assuming  that  the  charge  is  carried  around  by  the  disc? 
The  conventional  idea  of  lines  of  force  would  indeed , suggest  the 
contrary.  Again,  what  role  does  the  condensing  plate  play?  If 
the  charge  on  the  disc  moves,  might  we  not  also  expect  the  charge 
induced  on  the  condensing  plate  to  move?  In  the  case  of  a  moving 
charged  sphere  no  such  questions  arise.    We  have  here  an  indisput- 
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able  motion  of  a  charge,  unaffected  in  any  way  by  Bnrrotinding 
bodies.    This  idea  of  Faraday's  ie  one  of  extreme  simplicity. 

Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  hope  to  measure  the  mag- 
netic action  of  a  eingle  charged  sphere  moving  in  a  space  free  from 
all  other  bodies.  Such  an  ideal  condition  is  far  from  even  an 
approximate  realization.  It  ie  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  the 
transportation  of  the  charge  past  the  magnetic  detector  practically 
continuous,  for  some  seconds  at  least.  It  was  with  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining a  continuous  transportation  of  charge,  that  the  early  experi- 
menters employed  a  diec  with  a  uniform  metallic  surface  rotating 
opposite  a  fixed  condensing  plate.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  such 
an  experiment  Involves  other  ideas  than  that  of  a  simple  motion 
of  charge. 

A  much  closer  approach  to  Faraday's  simple  idea  is  found  in  an 
experiment  performed  by  Adams  in  1900.  Adams'  apparatus  con- 
aisted  of  two  sets  of  six  spheres  arranged  in  two  parallel  circles,  so 
that  the  spheres  were  opposite  each  other  in  pairs,  thns  forming 
six  condensers.  If  these  spheres  are  charged  and  set  in  rapid  rota- 
tion, the  phenomena  produced  by  their  motion  must  be  esBcntially  of 
.the  same  nature  as  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  motion  of  a 
single  charged  sphere.  If  a  single  charged  sphere  moving  past  a 
point  produces  a  pulse  of  magnetization  at  that  point,  then  the 
motion  of  these  two  sets  of  spheres,  one  set  charged  positively  anil 
the  other  negatively,  will  produce  at  any  point  two  simultaneous 
series  of  pulses  of  magnetization,  one  series  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  The  resultant  effect  will  be  a  rapid  succession  of  either 
positive  or  negative  pulses,  depending  upon  the  relative  position  of 
the  point  and  the  two  sets  of  spheres.  An  astatic  system,  with  a 
comparatively  long  period,  placed  at  the  point,  should  then  show  a 
permanent  deflection  when  the  spheres  are  charged.  This  Adams 
found  to  be  true,  and  measurement  showed  that,  roughly,  the  effect 
was  of  the  order  of  magnitude  demanded  by  the  theory. 

However,  the  mechanical  limitations  of  this  experiment  render 
it  practically  useless  for  accurate  quantitative  measurements.  So 
once  more  we  come  back  to  the  rotating  disc  and  fixed  condensing 
plates.  From  a  mechanical  standpoint,  this  arrangement  is  the 
ideal  thing  for  the  experiment,  for  the  disc,  when  properly  bal- 
anced, can  be  given  a  great  velocity,  and  also  the  condensing  plattes 
serve  as  a  screen  to  protect  the  magnetic  detector,  whether  astatic 
system  or  coil,  from  the  violent  air  currents  caused  by  the  rotation. 
Tot.  I  — 2» 
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The  disc  found  best  suited  for  such  experiments  ia  one  of  micanite 
irith  its  surfaces  gilded.  A  solid  disc  cannot  be  used  on  account 
of  the  Foucanlt  carrentA  generated  by  its  cutting  tbe  lines  of 
force  of  the  earth's  field,  and  the  magnetic  disturbances  caused. 
hy  traces  of  iron  in  even  the  poiest  obtainable  metal. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  tbe  entrainment  of  the 
charge  wm  appieciated  by  Rowland  in  his  original  experiment,  and 
he  endeavored  to  annwer  this  question  experimentally.  Consider  n 
plain  drculai  ring  MH,  in  the  accompanying  schematic  diagram 


(Fig.  1),  with  a  nniform  metallic  surface,  rotating  opposite  a  fixed 
condensing  plate  SSu  covering  only  a  sector  of  this  ring.  Let  the 
sector  correspond  to  1/nth  in  the  circumference  of  the  ring.  Jjet  the 
sector  be  chaiged  and  the  ring  earthed.  Consider  the  ring  rotating 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  As  each  element  of  the  ring  cornea 
under  the  point  S,  it  will  become  charged  by  induction.  If  tbe  ele- 
ment actually  carries  its  cha^e  along  with  it,  the  charge  received  un- 
der 8  will  be  carried  around  to  S^.  As  the  element  passes  out  from 
under  the  point  8,  this  charge,  being  no  longer  held  on  the  element 
by  induction,  must  return  through  the  metallic  surface  of  the  ring 
to  3.  This  will  be  true  for  all  elements  of  the  ring,  and  so  ther* 
must  be  produced  a  constant  difference  of  potential  in  the  rotating 
ring  between  the  points  under  8  and  5,.  A  conduction  current  will, 
therefore,  flow  in  the  ring  between  these  two  points.  This  current 
will  flow  in  two  paths  JVjff.V  and  Ntl'N,  dividing  according  to  the 
wlative  resistances  of  NJIN  and  N,Plf, 
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A  iDAgiietic  needle  placed  above  B  will  tlien  be  acted  upon,  fiiet, 
by  the  coDvection  current  in  the  direction  of  the  Brrow,  and  sec- 
ond, by  a  conduction  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  needle 
placed  oved  P  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  conduction  current  only,  the 
direction  being  from  Ifl.^  to  N.  Moreover,  the  Bum  of  the  conductioo 
currents  must  equal  the  convection  current. 

Rowland  endeavored  to  detect  there  effects,  but  his  apparatus 
was  not  BufBciently  Benaitive  to  give  definite  results.  M.  Cremieu 
and  the  author  repeated  thig  experiment  in  their  joint  investiga- 
tion, giving  l/o  the  value  '/i-  They  detected  the  effects  without 
difficulty,  and  found  them  to  i^ree  with  the  values  calculated  as 
above  to  witbis  ten  per  cent  Recently  these  results  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Elcbeswald. 

However,  by  making  a  slight  modification  in  the  experiment, 
they  were  able  to  verify  the  entrainment  of  the  charge  with  great 
precision.  Consider  the  two  points  C  and  Z>  diametrically  opposite 
OQ  the  ring  MM^.  As  the  disc  rotates,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  these  two  points  will  vary  according  to  a  sine  function, 
being  a  maximum  when  these  two  points  are  under  the  points  S8i, 
of  the  fixed  sector,  and  zero  when  the  ring  has  turned  90  deg. 
farther  on,  and  the  points  are  in  the  position  BP,  and  a 
maximum  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  ring  has  turned 
through  180  deg.  An  auxiliary  circuit  formed  between  R  and  P 
will,  therefore,  have  set  up  in  it  an  alternating  current  of  an  in- 
tensity depending  upon  the  relative  impedances  of  this  circuit  and 
tie  two  circuits  NRN^  and  ^PJV,. 

From  the  two  pointe  C  and  D,  leads  were  brought  out  through 
the  axle  of  the  disc.  These  leads  were  connected  through  special 
contacts,  designed  to  avoid  thermal  eSecte,  te  a  low  resistance 
galvanometer.  In  the  galvanometer  circuit  was  placed  an  inter- 
rupter, actuated  by  the  axle  of  the  disc  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
complete  the  circuit  for  only  a  half  revolution  of  the  disc.  If 
the  interrupter  is  set  to  complete  the  circuit  while  the  diameter 
OD  turns  180  deg.  from  the  position  EP,  the  galvanometer  vritl 
receive  a  series  of  impulses  of  current,  all  in  the  same  direction, 
and  of  a  frequency  equal  to  the  number  of  turns  per  second  of  the 
ring.  There  should  result  then  a  steady  defection  of  the 
galvanometer. 

In  our  experimente  we  were  able  to  realize  a  convection  current 
of  4X10"*  amperes.  The  resistence  of  each  half  of  the  rotating 
ring  was  6  ohms.    The  galvanometer,  which  was  of  the  movable 
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coil  type,  had  &  leeiBtance  of  4.38  ohms,  and  gare  ft  milUmeter 
deflection  for  a  current  of  1&-^  amperes.  The  current  through  the 
galyanometer  should  then  be  8.2XHH  amperea,  and  the  deflection 
220  mm.  The  obserred  deflection  agreed  with  this  to  within  2  per 
cent,  which  is  a§  cIdbc  as  the  constants  which  enter  into  the  experi- 
ment can  be  measured. 

This  experiment  too  has  recently  been  conflnned  by  Eicbenwald. 
By  substituting  a  telephone  for  the  galvanometer  and  doing  away 
with  the  interrupter,  he  was  able  to  detect  the  alternating  current 
in  the  ring  by  Ihe  soand  prodaced  in  the  telephone. 

The  evidence  is  th^  conclnsive  tiiat  the  charge  on  a  metallic 
surface  rotating  in  its  own  plane,  opposite  a  second  mixed  metallic 
surface  connected  to  earth,  is  rigidly  fixed  to  the  surface  and  is 
carried  aronnd  by  it. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  action  of  the  condensing 
plates.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  charge  on  these  plates  when 
the  disc  is  in  motion?  All  experiments  indicate  that  the  con- 
densing plate  has  no  other  action  than  the  simple  one  of  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  disc.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  motion  of 
the  charge  on  the  disc  would  cause  a  motion  of  the  charge  on  the 
condensing  plate.  It  would  have  to  do  so  if,  as  is  ordinarily  as- 
sumed, a  line  of  force  is  rigidly  flzed  to  the  charge  at  each  end. 
Experiment,  however,  shows  that  this  idea  is  untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  close  agreement  between  the  ob- 
served magnetic  effect  of  the  charged  disc  and  the  efEect  as  calcu- 
lated on  the  assumption  that  the  chai^  on  the  condensing  plate 
remains  at  rest.  Further,  Adams'  experiments  show  that  a  fixed 
condensing  plate  is  not  an  essential  feature.  Also,  some  recent 
experiments  by  Bichenwald,  in  which  an  entire  condenser  was 
rotated,  indicate  that  only  when  the  charged  body  is  in  actual 
motion  does  the  charge  on  it  produce  a  magnetic  action. 

A  method  of  eliminating  the  condensing  plates  entirely,  and 
one  which  comes  very  near  being  an  experimental  test  of  Faraday's 
simple  idea,  is  the  following,  due  to  M.  Cremieu.  This  method 
also  possess  the  ingenious  feature  of  making  the  convection  cur^ 
rent  complete  an  otherwise  "  open  "  conduction  current  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  core  of  ebonite,  34  cms  in  diameter,  carrying 
18  sectors  of  gilded  micanite,  13  cms  long,  separated  from  each 
other  by  2  cms  of  air.  The  moving  sectors  M  (Jig.  2)  pass  be- 
tween two  fixed  charged  sectors  S,  touching  at  the  same  time  a 
brush  A  connected  to  earth.     The  sectors  are  thns  charged  br 
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induction.  They  tlien  leave  the  bruEh  A  and  the  eectore  S  and 
pass  nndei  an  astatic  Bystem  E.  Leaving  B,  they  touch  a  second 
brnah  B,  alw  connected  to  earth,  by  which  they  are  discharged. 
By  placing  a  galvanometer  between  A  or  B  and  the  earth,  one  can 
measure  the  quantity  of  charge  taken  by  the  aectors  when  they  are 
charged,  or  the  quantity  given  up  when  they  are  discharged;  or, 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  liie  charging  current  or  the  disdiarging 
carrenf.  The  astatie  syttem  is  suspended  in  a  metallic  tube  con- 
nected to  earth.  Between  the  tube  and  the  moving  eectors  a  sheet 
of  ebonite  is  placed  to  prevent  the  sectois  discharging  to  the  tnbe. 
For  quantitative  measurements  this  method  po6«>08se8  two  dis- 
advantages.   First,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  distribntion  of 


Fifl.  2. 

the  charge  on  Qie  sectors,  and,  therefore,  the  magnetic  field  pro- 
duced at  the  astatic  system.  Second,  it  is  impossible,  with  the 
sectors  moving  in  the  open  air,  to  shield  the  tube  containing  the 
system  from  the  violent  air  currents  produced  by  the  rotating 
sectors. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  U.  Cremieu  and  the  au- 
thor, in  their  joint  researches,  obtained  readily  the  effect  pre- 
dicted by  Faraday,  which  effect  also  agrees  quantitativdy,  to  a 
rough  approximation,  with  that  calculated. 

We  have  now  te  account  for  M.  Cremieu's  inability,  in  his  orig- 
inal experiments,  to  obtain  any  of  these  effects  we  have  jnst  de> 
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§cribed.  Let  me  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  so  far  we  have 
always  spoken  of  a  moving  metallic  suiface.  A  simple  metallic  sor* 
face  M.  Cremieu  never  employed.  To  make  the  supposed  effect  oi 
large  as  possible,  M.  Gremieu  desired  to  obtain  a  large  surface 
density  of  the  cha^e  on  the  disc.  To  prevent  sparking  between 
the  disc  and  the  condeming  plates  when  a  high  difference  of  poten- 
tial was  established,  he  covered  the  disc  with  a  thin  coating  of 
caoutchouc.  In  this  apparently  unessential  detail  lay  the  canse  of 
the  discrepancy  between  M.  Cremieu's  experiments  and  those  of 
sU  the  other  investigators  of  this  subject  of  electric  convection. 

A  priori,  there  seema  to  be  no  reason  why  covering  the  charged 
surface  with  a  dielectric  should  affect  any  possible  magnetic  action 
due  to  the  motion  of  that  surface.  To  explain  this  action  of  the 
dielectric  is  as  difficult  a  problem  as  the  original  one  of  the  motion 
of  a  charge.  It  is  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  only  by  experi- 
ment. At  present  the  problem  still  remains  unsolved.  The  main 
facts  that  came  out  in  our  experiments  in  Paris  are  the  following : 

The  experiment  with  the  sectored  disc  just  described  was,  with 
the  exception  that  the  sectors  had  a  bare  metallic  surface,  the  same 
as  that  which  had  given  M.  Cremiea  negative  results.  So,  with- 
out making  any  other  modification  in  the  above  experiment,  we 
coated  the  sectors  with  caoutchouc.  There  resulted  a  decided 
diminution  in  the  deflection  of  the  astatic  system,  without,  how- 
ever, there  being  a  corresponding  change  in  the  charge  and  dis- 
charge current  measured  fay  the  galvanometer.  Moreover,  the  char- 
acter of  the  deviations  of  the  astatic  system  changed.  Decided  at 
first  for  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  charge,  the  deviations  rapidly 
diminiihed  as  the  sign  of  the  charge  on  the  fixed  sectors  was  re- 
versed, and  after  a  few  reversals  the  deflection  when  the  fixed 
sectors  were  charged  positively  became  scarcely  perceptible.  For 
the  negative  charge  the  diminution  was  lees. 

Moreover,  the  charge  and  discharge  currents  presented  anomalies. 
They  no  longer  remained  proportional  to  the  potential  of  thii 
charge  on  the  fixed  sectors  when  these  sectors  were  charged  to  a 
potential  higher  than  2,000  volts.  The  currents  were  smaller  than 
they  should  have  been,  and  after  a  certain  definite  potential  was 
reached,  they  remained  practically  constant,  being  unaffected  by 
any  further  increase  in  voltage. 

Returning  tf>  the  contuuous  disc,  we  found  a  similar  decrease 
in  the  magnetic  effect  when  the  disc  was  coated  with  caoutchouc. 
A  sheet  of  paraffined  mica  placed  over  the  surface  produced  even 
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more  decided  results.    In  one  case  the  following  deflectionB  were 
obaerred: 

Disc  bercj  condensing  plates  bare 140  nun. 

Disc  coveied  with  mica,  condensing  plates  bare 100  mm. 

Disc  and  condensing  plates  both  coTercd  with  mica 15  mm. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  facts  is  not  yet  at  bond.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  dielectric  has  a  twofold  action.  Fiist,  t 
charge  of  opposite  sign  to  that  on  the  moving  surface  penetrates 
into  the  dielectric.  Second,  after  a  certain  amouiit  of  charge  hat 
been  absorbed,  the  dielectric  seems  to  act  as  an  electric  screen,  pre- 
venting  any  further  induction  across  it.  However,  these  are 
scarcely  more  than  assnmptionB.  They  appeared  to  be  justified  by 
some  further  experiments  performed  by  M.  Cremieu  and  the  aa- 
thor,  but  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  complexity,  and  up  to 
the  present  onr  knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves  is  but  scanty. 

Sutherland  has  recently  put  forward  as  an  explanation  of  M. 
Ciemieu's  negative  results  the  following:  The  experiments  of 
Fizeau*  and  of  Michelson  and  Morley'  on  the  velocity  of  light  in 
mimitig  water  show  that  the  velocity  is  so  modified  as  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  assuming  that  the  water  carries  along  with  it  the 
ether  at  a  velocity  of  (1 — 1//**)  times  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
where  /»  ia  the  index  of  refractioo  of  the  water.  On  Maxwell's 
theory  ii^=K,  the  dielectric  constant,  Sutherland  assumes  that 
the  magnetic  effect  of  a  moving  charge  is  due  to  the  relative  motion 
of  the  charge  and  the  immediately  adjacent  ether,  and  that,  as  in 
the  light  experiment,  the  ether  in  the  dielectric  is  carried  along 
with  a  velocity  of  (1  —  1/-K^)  times  the  velocity  of  the  dielectric 
On  this  assumption,  the  dielectric  covering  the  disc  should  reduce 
the  magnetic  effect  by  the  factor  1/K.  However,  this  is  by  no  meana 
in  quantitative  agreement  with  Cremieu's  experiments,  Cremieu 
frequently  obtained  no  effect  at  all,  when  the  effect  as  calculated, 
even  when  reduced  by  this  factor  \/K,  could  have  been  readily 
detected.  Further,  this  explanation  is  not  in  agreement  with  ef- 
fects produced  by  a  dielectric  moving  in  a  uniform  electrostatic 
field. 

When  a  slab  of  dielectric  is  placed  in  an  electrostatic  field,  it 
becomes  polarized,  or,  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  ap- 
parent charges  are  induced  on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  slab.  The 
question  arises,  will  the  motion  of  these  apparent  charges  produce 

9.  C.  R.,  Vol.  33.  p.  340,  1351. 

S.  Silt,  J..  3,  Vol.  31,  p.  377.  1889.      , 
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a  magnetic  field?  Boentgen  was  the  fint  to  attempt  an  experi- 
mental ansver  to  this  question,  and  his  experiments  gave  the  an- 
swer in  the  affirmatlTC.  Roentgen's  experiment  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  the  author,  and  recently  also  by  Eichenwald. 

Eichenwald  has  also  devised  an  experiment  in  which  the  mag- 
netic efEect  observed  ie  the  lesnltant  of  that  dne  to  the  motion  of 
a  real  charge  and  that  due  to  the  motion  of  an  apparent  charge. 
Consider  a  dielectric  disc  between  the  plates  of  a  condenser.  Let 
one  plate  of  the  condenser  be  earthed,  the  other  charged  to  a 
potential  V.  Let  the  distance  apart  of  the  disc  be  <{„  the  thickneas 
of  the  dielectric  be  d,  and  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  disc  be  KH. 
Bepreeent  the  electrostatic  field  in  the  air  between  the  dielectric 
and  the  plates  by  H,,  and  the  field  in  the  dielectric  by  E.    Then 

At  the  edge  of  the  dielectric 

H,=  KH. 
The  snrfaoe  density  of  the  apparent  charge  is  by  definition 

"--^ 

whence,  from  the  above  relations 

_jr-i 


«i_x- 


Suppose  that  the  dielectric  fills  op  all  the  space  between  the  plates 
of  the  condenser,  i.  e.,  that  d  =  d^    Then 

•^  -  +  ^r  7  • 

The  real  charge  on  the  plates  of  the  condenser  il 
+  ^V 
""        4itd' 
If  now  the  whole  condenser,  both  the  dielectric  and  the  plates,  ia 
set  in  motion,  the  convection  current  due  to  the  motion  of  the  real 
charge  will  be 

ix  a 
(A  =  the  area  of  the  dielectric  disc,  and  n  =  the  nnmher  of  tnmB 
per  second.)     The  convection  current  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
apparent  charge  will  be 

.VAn 

'  4nd' 


(i_^j„_       (X-l)^ 
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Tbe  resultant  magneiic  action  will  then  be  due  to  the  sum  of  these 
two,  i  e.,  to  a  coDvectioB  current  of  stresgtli 
+  VAn 

In  other  worda>  if  a  condenser  is  rotated  as  a  whole,  tJie  magnetic 
effect  is  independent  of  the  dielectric  between  the  plates  of  the 
condenser.  This  conclusion  Eichenwald  baa  verified  with  a  doae 
degree  of  approximation. 

Sutherland's  idea  of  a  drag  of  the  ether  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  this  case,  provided  the  motion  of  the  apparent  charge  was 
without  magnetic  effect.  But  thia  ia  contrary  to  Boentgen'a  &.- 
periment,  in  which  the  dielectric  alone  ia  in  motion.  Sutherland's 
hypothesis,  then,  does  not  account  for  all  the  facta.    - 

One  other  point  in  concluBion.  In  the  case  of  a  charged  metallic 
surface  rotating  opposite  a  fiffid  condensing  plate,  what  happens 
to  the  lines  of  force  ?  By  definition,  a  line  of  force  is  eometbicg 
rigidly  fixed  to  a  charge  at  each  end.  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  bis 
Recent  Beaearches,  has  developed  a  theory  in  which  he  attributes 
the  electromagnetic  field  around  a  conduction  current  to  the  mo- 
tion of  electrostatic  lines  of  force  through  space.  Evidently  this 
idea  is  not  applicable  here.  We  have  seen  that  the  charge  on  the 
disc  is  in  actual  motion,  while  the  chai^  on  tbe  condensing  plate 
remains  at  rest,  a  state  of  affairs  altogether  inconsistent  with  tbe 
idea  of  a  line  of  force  as  an  actual  tie  binding  tbe  two  charges  at 
its  ends  together.  Indeed,  tbe  best  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  an 
"  explanation  "  of  the  magnetic  action  of  a  uniform  charged  metal- 
lic disc  is  that  the  action  is  due  solely  to  a  relative  motion  of  the 
charge  and  the  ether,  the  ether  both  within  and  around  the  body 
remaining  at  resL 
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Section  B  vas  called  to  order  at  11.30  a.  m.,  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  Prof.  Charleo  ProtesB  Steinmetz  presiding. 

Ghaieuan  Steinmetz:  Gentlemen,  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion, I  herewith  nominate  Mr.  W.  I.  Slichter  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Bnah- 
more  assi  stent  secretaries. 

The  firot  papers  on  the  programme  deal  with  the  magnetic 
characteristic  of  iron.  Aa  yon  know,  in  electrodynamic  ap- 
paratQB,  that  ia,  in  nearly  everything  that  revolTes  by  electric 
currents,  and  in  many  stationaiy  apparatus,  tiie  magnetic  character- 
istic of  iron  is  of  fundamental  importance,  since  iron  is  the  mag- 
netic nmterial  per  se,  and  of  special  importance  is  that  nnfortonate 
feature  of  iron,  that  any  change  in  its  magnetio  condition  involves 
a  loss  of  energy  by  hyst^ms,  and,  al&o,  where  the  rate  of  change 
is  rapid,  by  eddy  currents  induced  in  the  iron.  Any  paper  dealing, 
therefore,  with  the  energy  relation  taking  place  in  iron  in  alter- 
nating-current fidds  is  of  importance  and  is  gladly  received.  I 
tiierefcae  call  cm  our  Secretary  to  read  Mr.  Mordey's  paper. 
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EDDIES  AND  HYSTERESIS  IN  IRON. 


BY  W.  H.  MOBDKT  AND  A.  O.  HANSABD. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  total  losseB  in  iron  of 
different  thicknesses,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  eddies  sb 
ft  prime  cause  of  waste,  the  need  for  good  lamination,  and  to 
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point  out  the  results  of  oheerrations  of  the  form  of  total  loss 
carves  and  their  close  resemblance  to  b^teresia  carves.    It  is  also 
Voi_l  — 30  [466] 
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desired  to  show  the  need  for  making  wattmeter  leeta  of  iron 
under  working  conditions  rather  than  to  place  reliance  on  hjeteresis 
tests  alone. 

Fig.  1  ehows  hysteresis  and  eddy  current  loss  in  three  thicknesses 
of  iron,  viz.,  .0136  in.  (.34  nun) ;  .0189  in.  (.47  mm) ;  .0254  in. 
(.61  mm). 

This  iron  was  all  of  one  make.  It  was  tested  in  transformer 
form  at  50  p.p.B.  and  100  p.p-s.,  at  magnetisations  suitable 
for  transformer  work  and  to  some  extent  for  dynamo  work. 
The  tests  were  made  on  an  alternator  having  practically  a  sine 
curve.  The  samples  were  large  —  nearly  13  Ita.,  each  —  the  total 
energy  Ices  being  measured  by  a  wattmeter.  The  hysteresis  curves 
of  this  figure  are  based  on  a  single  test  by  a  Ewing  tester,  for 
each  sample,  worked  out  for  50  and  100  p,  by  comparison  with 
standards  tested  at  ,4000  B,  100  p.  by  ballistic  ^vanometer, 
other  values  of  B  being  calculated  on  the  Steinmetz  B'--*  ratio. 
The  results  need  but  little  explanation  to  show  the  marked  in- 
crease of  loss  with  thickness.  These  tests  do  not  lend  any  sup- 
port to  the  common  belief  that  with  ordinary  degrees  of  lamina- 
tion the  eddy  current  loss  is  reduced  to  negligible  proportions. 
On  the  contrary,  they  show  that  the  eddy  loss  is  of  the  same 
order  of  importance  as  that  due  to  hysteresis. 

In  calculating  losses  in  iron  from  hysteresis  tests,  it  is  usnal 

to  assume  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  eddy  loss  is  proportional 

to  the  square  of  the  thickness,  the  square  of  B,  and  the  square 

of  the  periodicity.    An  examination  of  the  curves  will  ahow  that 

.   in  some  respects  these  assumptions  are  not  confirmed,  thns: 

Thickness. —  As  between  .0136  and  .0189  in.,  the  eddy  loss 
on  the  average  is  practically  proportional  to  (thickness)*,  but 
as  between  .0136  and  .0254  in.,  the  average  increase  is  about 
30  per  cent  less  than  the  ratio  of  (thickness)',  the  incnase  being 
from  1  to  about  3.4  instead  of  1 :3.5. 

Eddies  and  B. —  On  the  average,  the  increase  is  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  B*  assumption. 

Eddies  and  Periods. —  The  increase  is  rather  less  than  the  usual 
(frequency)*  assumption,  being  about  1:3.4  instead  of  1:4. 

The  departures  from  the  (thickness)*  and  (frequency)*  ratios 
of  increase  may  reasonably  be  explained  by  supposing  the  eddy 
circuits  to  have  self-induction. 

The  six  total  loss  curves  will  be  found  to  be,  rather  steeper 
than  £''*  curves.    It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  curves  of 
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total  loBB  »re  substantially  £'■'  curvefl,  showing  that  the  eddy 
comtitnent  of  the  loss  in  sach  cases  cl(»e]y  follows  the  Steinmetz 
bysteresiB  ratio. 

Fig.  2  will  illustrate  this.  It  gives  the  total  loss  measured 
by  wattmeter  of  iron  .011  in.  thitik  at  50  p.  and  100  p.,  and  at 
Tarioua  B's.  The  wattmeter  readings  are  shown  by  round  points, 
the  points  marked  +  being  B'*  Taluea. 

This  iron  is  lepreseutative  of  good  transformer  iron  now  oh- 
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taioftble  in  quantities  in  England.  Slightly  better  iron  is  some- 
tinires  got,  but  not  often  nor  in  large  quantities. 

Fig.  S  shows  the  result  of  total  lose  tests  by  wattmeter  of  some 
.0124-in.  iron  at  two  temperatiires,  namely,  40  deg.  F.  and  167 
d%.  F.,  together  with  a  ballistic-galvanometer  test  for  hysteresis 
of  the  same  iron  taken  at  3000,  5000,  and  8000  B.  ^e  throe 
hysteiesis  values  so  obtained  fall  on  a  B**  curve.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  total  loss  curves  (at  the  two  very  different  temperatures 
mentioned)  also  follow  J5''  curves,  which  are  shown  thus  +, the 
wattmeter  readings  being  shown  by  the  round  points. 

Although  the  total  loss  generally  closely  approximates  to  B^* 
corvee,  it  may  be  either  less  or  more  steep  than  such  curves. 
Fig.  1  shows  examples  of  somewhat  greater  steepness ;  Figs.  3  and  3 
show  coincidence  with  B'-'  curves,  and  the  authors  have  also  found 
curves  less  steep.     Examples  of  the  latter  may  be  seen,  e,  g.,  in 
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the  total  loss  testa  given  in  Kapp'a  "  Tratuformen  "  (1896,  page 
83),  of  iron  carried  np  to  nearly  7000  B,  which  will  be  found  on 
ezamination  to  be  less  steep  that  a  B'*  curve.  The  table  of  hys- 
teresis valaee  (going  up  to  15,000  B)  given  at  page  108  of  Swing's 
"Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron"  (3d  ed.),  will  also,  on  exam- 
ination, be  found  to  form  a  curve  perceptibly  leas  ateep  than  JB*-'. 
Aa  on  the  whole,  however,  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  Stein- 
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metz  nttio  for  the  hyBteiesis  (though  by  no  means  invariably 
bo),  it  is  probable  that  the  variations  in  the  forma  of  the  total 
loss  curves  are  due  to  difFerencea  in  the  ratio  of  incieaee  of  the 
eddy  currents.  The  various  results  point  to  the  need  for  mak- 
ing wattmeter  teste  of  total  lose  in  iron  nnder  working  condi- 
tions, and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  only  on  hysteresis  tests. 

The  iron  need  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  Sankey  &  Sons  of 
BilstoQ,   Staffordshire. 
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DiHonsHioif. 

Chai»mait  Rmaxerzi  I  think  I  voice  70UT  soitimenta  in  uying  Uut 
tbia  paper  ii  very  interesting  in  giving  the  result*  of  testa  of  tlie  losaea 
in  iron  under  vftrjing  conditiona.  The  conolnaiona  arrived  at  by  tha 
author  are  that  tha  eddy-current  loei  ii  more  c<HiAideTable  than  la  gen- 
erally BWumed,  especially  at  the  higher  frequencies,  aa,  for  example  at 
ime  hundred  cycles  per  second,  and  greater  thicknesses  of  iron.  Partly, 
indeed,  this  greater  percentage  ol  eddy-current  loss  may  be  due  to  » 
relatively  low  hysteresis  lorn  due  to  the  iisa  of  good  iron.  Now,  I  bav« 
this  morning  looked  over  the  hyateresia  cnrve,  in  tiying  to  determine  tha 
coefficient  of  hystereeia,  and  I  found  ^  =  I.l  x  ID-",  which  ia  a  very  low 
coefficient.  Thia  value  ia  not  very  accurnte,  since  I  had  no  tablee,  and 
therefore  had  to  «stimate  the  logarithms.  It  la  int«reeting  in  thia  paper 
to  obeerve  the  variation  of  eddy-current  loaa  with  different  freqnoioiM, 
different  thicknesses,  etc.,  the  effect  of  magnetic  screening,  that  ia,  of 
unequal  magnetic  distribution  throughout  the  laminae,  which  resulta  in 
leaser  increase  of  eddy-carroit  lossea  than  proportionately  to  the  aqnars 
of  the  thickneas,  and  to  the  square  of  the  frequency;  and  it  ia  also  Inter- 
eating  to  obeerve  the  effect  of  the  high  temperature-coefficient  of  iron  in 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  loaa  at  low  and  at  high  temperature,  and 
poaalbly  alao  the  falling  off  of  the  eddy-current  lose  with  increasing  flux- 
denalty  and  thereby  increasing  temperature. 

Before  we  start  with  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  I  think  it  would  bo 
wril  to  read  the  second  paper,  which  deals  with  atmllar  topics,  and  I 
therefore  call  on  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  W.  I.  Sllchter,  to  giv*  an 
ahatract  of  Mr.  Jouaust'a  paper  ga  "Uagnetit  Yiaeoaitj.* 
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THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MAGNETIC  VISCOSITT 
IN  STEEL  USED  FOB  INDUSTBIAL  PURPOSES, 
AND  THEHt  INFLUENCE  ON  METHODS  OP 
MEASUREMENT.^ 

BY  S£.  E.  J0UAU8T. 


The  pheDomena  of  viscosity  or  of  ma^etic  lag  have  been  known 
to  physiciBts  for  a  considerable  time.  Ewing^  first  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  in  weak  magnetdc  fields  soft  iron  is  not  inunediately 
magnetized  to  a  degree  corresponding  to  ihe  magnetic  force  to 
vhich  it  IB  Bnbjected.  EJemencic*  has  studied  this  phenomenon 
with  Boft  iron  wires,  and  even  with  steel  wirea  in  magnetic  fidds, 
going  as  high  as  1.6  gaass.  This  phyBicist  employed  Uie  magneto- 
metric  method,  and  noted  deviation  of  the  BiiBpended  system  four 
Beconds,  and  also  one  minnte,  after  the  magnetic  field  was  estab- 
lished. He  observed  that  the  absolute  value  of  the  phenomenon 
(the  difEerence  between  these  two  deviations)  increased  with  the 
field  intensity,  but  that  its  relative  value  (the  ratio  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  deviations  to  Uiat  existing  at  the  end  of  one 
.  minute)  decreased  toward  zero.  The  phenomenon  was  less  intenso 
in  fine  than  in  coarse  wires.  Fromme*  who  has  also  studied  this 
phenomeDCm  on  wires,  and  by  the  magnetometric  method,  observed 
that  if  soft  iron  was  subjected  to  weak  fields,  it  passed  through 
a  bysteretic  cycle.  The  phenomenon  of  magnetic  viscosity  made 
itself  apparent  at  all  points  of  this  cycle,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  case  of  soft  iron,  and  in  feeble  magnetic  fields,  the  change 
of  magnetization  corresponding  to  any  given  change  in  the  mag- 
netic field  is  not  produced  instantaneously. 

More  recently  Wilson*  has  had  occasion  to  observe  this  phenom- 
enon under  conditions  more  or  less  identical  with  those  under 

1.  A  r«flea,rcb  conducted  in  the  Central  laboratory  of  Electricity,  Paris. 

2.  Ewing.     "  Magnetism  in  Iron,"  p.  122. 

3.  Klemencic.    Wied.  Ann.,  Vol.  LXII,  p*ge  SB  and  Vol.  LXIU,  p«g«  61. 

4.  Fromnie.    Wied.  Ann.  Vol.  IjXV,  page  41. 

6.  Wilaon.    Limdan  BUctrical  Bevictc,  page  318,  1893. 
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wbich  ve  onrselves  have  studied  it.  Wilson  studying,  by  the  bal- 
listic method,  a  ring  composed  of  almoet  pure  iron,  obeeived  that 
if  the  megnetic  field  was  suddenly  changed  from  one  extreme  value 
to  another  (from  +  9.24  to  —  9.24  gauss),  the  variation  of  indnc- 
tioQ  was  instantaneous,  but  that  if  the  field  was  shifted  from 
+  9.S4  to  —  1.1  gauss  (the  latter  being  the  value  of  the  coemve 
force),  deflections  were  obtained  on  the  ballistic  galvanometer  by 
bringing  it  into  the  secondary  circuit  10  seconds  after  the  varia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  field  had  been  produced. 

All  these  pb^omena  have  hitherto  been  studied  only  with  very 
weak  magnetic  fields  and  with  very  soft  iron. 

The  ring  studied  by  Wilson  contained  only  0.1  per  cent  of 
manganese,  0.013  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  traces  of  carbon  and 
silicoD.  The  maximum  value  of  the  permeability  was  5,480,  which 
gave  an  induction  of  9,100  for  a  field  of  1.65  gaues.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  this  phenomenon  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
n^ligible  in  soft  steels  used  for  industrial  purposes,  and  in  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  usually  studied.  Almost  all  con- 
clusions regarding  permeability  and  hysteresis  of  these  steels  are 
arrived  at  by  applying  the  ballistic  method  to  fairly  massive  test 
pieces.  To  our  knowledge  none  of  the  experimenters  studying  the 
problem  have  seemed  to  guard  against  the  causes  of  error  which 
must  necessarily  arise  with  emplo3-ment  of  the  ballistic  method, 
in  the  time  necessary  for  the  variation  of  magnetization,  a  time 
which  in  certain  cases  might  be  far  from  negligible  with  respect 
to  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  galvanometer  needle  employed, 
But  the  investigations  of  this  subject,  undertaken  in  the  Central 
Laboratory  of  Electricity  at  Paris,  seem  to  show  that  nearly  all 
the  very  soft  steels,  which  manufacturers  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  providing  for  electricians,  present  this  phenomenon  in  a  suffi- 
ciently marked  degree  to  cause  the  experiments  carried  on  by  the 
ballistic  method  upon  solid  test  pieces  made  from  these  steels,  to 
be  subject  to  grave  errors.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  may  not 
by  without  Intereet  to  furnish  same  data  of  the  principal  results 
obtained  in  these  investigations. 

The  study  which  we  have  undertaken  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject  was  mainly  conducted  on  two  rings  of  soft  cast  steel 
derived  from  the  same  pouring.  One,  ring  A,  had  the  following  , 
diroaieions:  Outer  diameter,  147  mm;  inner  diameter,  107  mm; 
height,  25  mm.  Ring  B  had  as  its  dimensions:  Outer  diameter. 
147  mm;  inner  diameter,  127  mm;  height,  30  mm. 
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The  Bteel  of  wbi(^  those  risgB  were  composed  had  the  following 
confititutlon :  Carbon,  0.13  per  cent;  silicon,  0.09  per  ceot;  sul- 
phur, 0.04  per  cent;  manganeae,  O.o  per  cent 

This  ateel  bad  been  annealed  at  900  d^.  C. 

The  best  method  by  which  to  study  magnetic  Tiscoeity  U  un- 
doubtedly the  magnetometric  method,  but  as  this  process  can  not 
be  applied  to  test  pieces  of  this  form,  we  lia.?e  employed  the  method 
utilised  by  Wilson,  which  consisfs  in  proceeding  as  if  the  ring 
were  to  be  studied  by  the  ballistic  method,  but  only  inserting  the 
galvanometer  in  circuit  a  determinate  and  varied  interval  of 
time  after  the  change  in  the  magnetizing  force  has  berai  produced. 

The  ballistic  galvanometer  which  we  used  in  these  experiments 
is  of  the  Deprez-d'Araonval  type,  constructed  by  Caipentia".  Its 
period  of  double  oscillation  is  about  6  seconds. 

The  apparatus  used  for  inserting  the  ballistic  galvanometer  in 
the  circuit  consisted  essentially  of  a  pendulum  whidi,  at  a  deter- 
mined point  of  its  swing,  closed  the  galvanometer  circuit  by  means 
of  a  relay  operating  a  switch  placed  in  sefies  with  secMidary  wind- 
ing of  the  ring.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  results  described  below, 
this  method  seems  to  permit  the  progress  of  the  phenomenon  to 
be  followed  fairly  well  in  the  different  cases. 

Tlie  rings  of  soft  annealed  cast  steel,  which  were  employed  in 
tiiis  experiment,  had  been  prepared  more  than  a  month  before  the 
experiments  began. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  test,  each  one  of  these  rings  was  made 
to  pass  through  two  or  three  hysteretjc  cycles,  and  the  magnetic 
fldd  was  made  to  vary  between  ±  90  gauss  {which  corresponds  to 
an  induction  of  17,000  gausses  or  thereabouts). 

It  was  then  observed  in  the  case  of  the  two  rings,  that  if  the 
magneiic  force  was  suddenly  varied  from  its  maximum  value  to 
0,  it  was  possible  to  put  the  ballistic  galvanomet^  in  circuit  a 
coDsidersble  time  after  this  change,  and  still  obtain  a  deflection. 
Tlie  following  are  the  results  obtained  for  the  two  rings  with  the 
ballistic  galvanometer  in  both  cases,  with  the  same  conditions  aa 
to  damping  (dosed  on  a  total  lesistance  of  1000  ohms) : 
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Ab  may  be  seen,  the  pheDomenon  iB  very  marked  in  both  rings, 
and  Beems  even  more  marked  in  the  thin  ring  than  in  the  thick 

0D& 

These  phenomena  ore  ceriainly  due  to  magnetic  riBCOsity,  and 
can  not  be  attribsted  to  the  action  of  induced  cmrentB.  The  lat- 
ter might,  indeed,  give  rise  to  analogouB  reeulte,  but  the  duration 
of  the  action  obserred  would  be  much  less.  If  we  refer  to  the 
numerical  results  obtained  by  Hopkinson*  in  his  study  of  the  action 
of  induced  cnrrents,  we  see  that  the  maximum  lag  produced  by 
these  currents  would  be  0.4  Beconds,  while  we  obsOTved  that  the 
ring  did  not  reach  its  fnal  magnetization  until  after  6  seconds 
had  elapsed. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  maximum  magnetizing  force  waa 
suddenly  applied,  it  was  found  that  the  magnetization  waa  immedi- 
ately produced,  and  that,  however  quickly  the  ballistic  galvanome- 
ter might  be  placed  in  circuit,  after  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
field  had  been  produced,  no  deflection  was  observed. 

Thus  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  phenomenon  of  magnetic 
viscosity  was  presented. 

These  experiments  were  continued  a  week  later,  the  two  rings 
in  the  interim,  having  been  subjected  to  repeated  magnetizations. 
A  notaUe  diminution  of  the  phenomenon  was  observed.'  In  the 
case  of  ring  B,  the  phenomenon  became  imperceptible  after  a  lapse 
of  two  BecondB,  but  remained  more  intense  in  the  case  of  ring  A, 
although  hece  showing  a  marked  diminution.  The  fact  that  the 
pheniHnenon  is  more  intense  in  the  case  of  the  thick  ring  than  in 
that  of  the  thin  one,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  results  of 

8.  HopkinMn.    Proceed.  Koyal  Soc.,  Vol.  LVl,  pftga  108. 
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Klemencic;  but  the  fact  ie,  nererthdess,  seemingly  at  variance  with 
his  results. 

According  to  Klemencic  and  Fromme,  repeated  magnetizations 
have  no  infinence  npon  the  intensilj  of  the  phenomena,  of  viscoaity. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  after  thia  second  experiment^  in  spite  of 
numerous  and  repeated  magnetizations,  it  was  not  possible  to 
obserre  any  further  weakening  in  the  phenomena.  The  falling 
ofF  in  the  second  series  can  only  be  attributed,  therefore,  to  mag- 
netizations of  a  steel  which  had  never  been  previously  magnetized. 
The  considerable  diminutions  of  viscosity,  which  were  observed, 
could  not  be  attributed  to  an  effect  of  age.  This  would  hardly 
account  for  a  phenomenon  produced  in  less  than  three  days  in  steel 
which  had  been  annealed  for  more  than  a  month  and  which  has 
since  shown  itself  bo  constant^ 

The  study  of  viscosity  undertaken  after  tiiese  two  experiments 
bore  upon  two  p<»nte,  namely: 

1).  The  study  of  viscosity  for  different  points  of  a  cycle  of 
hysteresis,  the  extreme  values  for  which  correspond  to  saturation. 

2).  The  study  of  magnetic  viscosity  for  the  different  points  of 
the  theoretical  curve  of  magnetization.  (Summits  of  increasing 
cycles.) 

I,  Study  of  Magnetic  Vibcositt  at  Diffsbeni  Poqjtb  of  a 

CtCLE  of  HT8TEBE8IS. 

If  in  the  case  of  ring  A,  a  cycle  of  hysteresis  is  described  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  magnetizing  force  respectively  equal  to 
H=^  ±  98  gausses  (induction  ±  17,100)  one  observee  that  the 
phaiomena  of  viscosity  are  feebly  indicated  at  a  magnetizing  force 
of  +  3.3  gausses  (inductiwi  12,000).  They  increase  little  by  littie, 
become  very  intense  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  nil,  continue 
to  increase  after  the  reversal  of  the  magnetizing  field,  seem  to 
present  a  maximum  at  a  force  close  to  the  coercive  force,  and 
again  become  negligible  at  a  magnetizing  force  of  — 8  gausses 
(induction  —11,800). 

7.  This  Cfflutanqr  ia  not  perhaps  En  ccmtradEctian  to  tlie  fact  pointed  out 
bf  Klemoicle ;  uamel;,  tlut  the  phenomeiion  of  viscoiity  is  very  intense 
after  annealing,  »nd  then  decreaees,  as  the  ring  studied  had  been  uinealed 
for  some  time.  It  may  be  noted  however  that  we  have  observed  the  phe- 
a  in  the  case  of  ateela  which  had  beea  annealed  several  years  befora. 
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The  CBrres  of  Fig.  1  relate  to  this  phenMnenon,  and  were  ob- 
tained in  the  following  manner:  The  magnetic  field  was  Bnddenly 
changed  frtmi  its  inaximnm  Talue  of  98  gausaes  to  a  weaker  posi- 
tive,  mill  or  negative  value,  and  the  deflections  obtained  on  the 
ballistic  galvanometer  were  noted,  on  placing  this  apparatus  in 
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circuit,  only  for  a  certain  time  after  suddenly  producing  the  varia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  force.  The  ballistic  galvanometer  was,  of 
couTS^  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of  damping  in  every  case. 
In  t^ese  curves  the  abscissas  are  the  time  intervals,  and  the 
ordiuates  represent  the  deflections  obtained  in  percentage  of  that 
obtained  by  leaving  the  ballistic  galvanometer  in  circuit  at  the 
moment  when  the  varialson  of  the  field  was  produced. 
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Table  I  aiims  up  the  data  relatiye  to  these  curves. 

TABLE  I.-DBFLBCTION9  IK  PBR  CBNT    OF  FRIUITITB  BLONQATIOM. 


TIMX  IN  SkOHM. 
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These  results  are  perfectly  definite.  The  experiments  were  re- 
peated several  tdmes  and  the  curves  obtained  are  identical  in  size 
and  shape.  As  may  be  Beeo  from  an  examination  of  the  preceding 
table,  the  duratd{»i  of  the  phen(mienon  increases,  frccu  the  moment 
the  magnetic  field  is  reserved,  up  to  a  value  approximating — 1 
gauss,  which  is  precisely  the  value  of  the  coercive  force.  This 
resalt  may  easily  be  explained  by  assuming,  with  M.  Uaurain,* 
that  viscosity  is  due  to  the  close  vicinity  of  particular  molecular 
magnets  at  a  moment  when  t^eir  relative  position  is  unstable,  a 
condition  which  is  obviously  fulfilled  at  the  mcxnent  when  the 
reversal  of  magnetization  is  about  to  occur. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  although  the  phenomena  of  viacositf 
diminish  rapidly  in  duration  when  the  field  h  has  become  numer- 
ically greater  than  the  coercive  force,  yet  so  far  aa  concerns  the 
first  second  of  time  following  the  variation  of  the  field,  they  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  importance  up  to  a  value  of  h  comprised 
between — 1.3  and  — 2,  in  such  a  way  that  although,  for  instancy 
for  A^ — 0.64,  the  duration  of  the  phenomenon  is  about  ? 
seconds,  the  deflection  after  the  lapse  of  a  half  second  is  only  two- 
tenths  of  the  initial  complete  deflection,  yet  it  is  about  three-tenths 
and  a  half  for  h  =  — 2.03;  although  in  this  case,  the  phenomenon 
has  completely  ceased  after  5  seconds. 

This  fact  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  attributed  to  the  action  of 
induced  currents.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  currents  may 
have  an  action  analt^ous  to  that  of  viscosity,  though  of  shorter 

&  Maurain.     tolairage  Slectrique,  Vol.  XXXVII,  page  42. 
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duration.  We  knoT,  moreover,  from  ttie  inYeetigations  of  Hop- 
kmBOU,  that  the  action  of  theee  currents  is  at  its  ma^mum  at  th« 
moment  when  tie  magnetization  which  tends  to  develop  in  iron 
coTxeepondB  to  the  mazimiun  of  permeability. 

We  see  by  examination  of  the  cycle  of  hysteresis  that  precisely 
for  values  of  the  magnetic  field  comprised  between  — 1.3  and  — 2 
ganeses,  the  steel  should  be  in  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  maxi- 
mum permeabilily.  The  increase  of  the  phenomenon  in  this  con- 
dition during  the  fiist  instants  following  the  variation  of  the  field 
may  then,  as  it  seems,  be  attributed  to  induced  currents  which 
superimpose  their  action  upon  that  of  viscosity,  or,  with  more 
probability,  to  a  reactive  influence  of  these  currents  upon  the 
phenomenon  of  viscosity. 

The  phenomenon  of  viscosity  is  observed,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  even  in  the  case  of  positive  values  of  h.  It  is  then 
very  weak  for  A  =  +0.9,  and  completely  ceases  after  a  lapse  of 
8.7fi  seconds;  while  for  ft  =  40.64  the  deflection  is  only  0.15 
per  cent  of  the  original  deflection  of  reversal. 

There  is  another  means  of  causing  viscosity  to  appear  at  a  point 
in  a  cycle  of  hysteresis.  If  the  magnetizing  field  is  suddenly 
changed  from  its  value  +H  to  a  value  h,  then,  generally  as  the 
result  of  viscosity,  the  deflection  3  read  on  the  ballistic  galva- 
nometer is  weaker  than  that  which  should  have  appeared  in  con- 
formity with  the  variation  of  the  flux  which  has  been  produced. 
And  indeed,  if,  after  having  waited  a  few  moments,  the  magnetiz- 
ing field  is  varied  from  h  to  — //,  one  observes  a  deflection  Jj 
such  that  *  +  *i  is  less  than  the  deflection  A)  observed  in  passing 
from  +H  to  — E.  But  if  we  shift  the  magnetic  field  from 
h  to  +H  (corresponding  to  a  condition  of  saturation),  as  the 
phenomenon  of  lag  is  not  produced,  the  deflection  of  9^  read  on 
the  ballistic  galvanometer,  is  a  good  indication  of  the  variation 
of  flux  which  has  taken  place,  and  which  is  equal  to  that  which 
should  have  been  measured;  in  which  case,  we  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  ^i  +  a,  =  A-  We  shall  return  to  this  process  when  we 
discuss  the  subject  of  methods  of  measurement,  but  we  may  note 


a  given  ballistic  galvanometer,  and  under  given  conditions,  to 
indicate  the  relative  viscosity  at  a  given  point  of  a  cycle. 
Hitherto  ire  have  considered  the  case  where  a  suddai  variation 
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in  the  magnetizing  field  ie  broi:ght  about  from  its  maximum  valne 
Hj  to  another  value  k.  It  ia  interesting^  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  certain  methods  of  measurement,  to  observe  what 
occurs  if,  instead  of  producing  this  variation  all  at  once,  ire  split 
it  up  into  several  succeesive  steps.  In  Table  n  we  give,  in  column 
I,  the  actual  variations  of  flux  produced;  in  column  II,  the  varia- 
tions estimated  from  the  ballistic  deflections  when  the  variation 
is  produced  all  at  once,  and  in  column  III,  when  the  process  ia 
divided  up  into  about  fifteen  successive  operations,  the  value  of  the  ~ 
maximum  of  the  field  being  in  both  cases 
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As  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  numhere  in  the  two 
last  columns,  ihe  differences  obtained  in  both  cases  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  errors  of  observation  and  present  no  systematic  variatiouB. 

ConsequmUj,  it  seems  that  for  all  points  at  which  the  phe- 
nomenon of  magnetic  viscoei^  occun,  the  total  effect  observed  with 
sudden  variation  of  the  magnetizing  fleld  may  be  considered  as 
the  sum  of  the,  effects  obtained  at  each  one  of  the  intermediary 
points,  wh^i  the  variation  is  produced  by  successive  stages.  A  re- 
mark must,  however,  here  be  made  in  this  connection. 

In  column  I  we  have  giv^  the  true  variation  of  flux  produced. 
But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  general,  this  variation  of  flux 
ie  not  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  when  the  variation  of  the 
magnetizing  field  has  been  produced  all  at  once  or  through  several 
successive  steps.^  We  mary  give  an  example  of  these  variations. 
In  the  case  of  a  ring  composed  of  sheet  iron,  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  viscosity  are  relatively  feeble,  we  obtiun  on  the  belUstio 

9.  Warbui^  "  On  H^sterMfs."  Rapporti,  Coagreu  of  FhTiics,  lUOO; 
Qnmlieh  and  Schmidt,  BUk.  Zeit.,  1893. 
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galvanometer,  b;  varying  the  magnetizing  field  fn»n  its  maximum 
value,  70  gausses,  to  the  value  zero,  the  following  dedections:  In 
one  fltep,  205;  in  three  steps,  202;  in  eight  steps,  199. 

In  the  case  of  rings  of  soft  eteel,  presenting  the  phraiomenon 
of  viscosity,  on  the  contrary,  the  variation  of  flnz  is  the  same, 
whatever  the  mode  of  varying  the  magnetizing  field  may  be. 
Then  is  nothing  Burpriaing  in  this.  The  marked  variations  given 
above  in  the  value  of  i^nanent  magnetism,  and  dep^iding  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  magnetizing  field  has  been  made  to  vary, 
come  under  the  general  case  of  abnormal  magnetic  pbenomoia. 
In  the  case  of  the  sheet  iron,  we  may  observe  that  in  consequence 
of  the  impulse  received  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  variation  of  the 
magnetizing  field,  the  individual  molecular  magnets  whose  move- 
ment is  not  damped  paas  beyond  their  position  of  equilibrium,  and 
as  the  latter  does  not  correspcmd  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium, 
the;  do  not  exactly  return  thereto.  In  the  case  of  the  Steels  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  the  movement  effected  by  the  a^regation, 
of  all  the  individu^  magnets  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  damped  move- 
ment, and  by  all  modes  of  motion  they  all  arrive  at  the  same  final 
podtion  of  equilibrium. 


Influbnoe  ot  tub  Thicenesb  of  the  Bikg. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  except  for  the  first  experiments, 
the  phenomoia  of  viscosity  were  found  to  be  less  for  Ring  B, 
which  baa  only  1  cm  thickness,  than  for  Bing  A,  which  has  2. 
Table  III  sums  up  the  results  obtained  from  this  ring  und^  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  served  to  determine  Uie  values 
contained  in  Table  I. 
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It  ms;  be  interesting  to  compare  for  both  rings,  A  and  B,  the 
values  of  the  ratio  designated  above  as  i. 
We  (^tain  then  the  following  results: 


Hing  A. 

Eing  3. 

0  gausa 

0.055 

0.03 

0.7 

0.13 

0.08 

0.98 

0.23 

0.11 

i.a 

0.93 

0.07 

2.8 

0.17 

0.03 

We  note  that  in  the  r^on  comprised  between  h^O,  ?i  =  — 1, 
i.  fc,  80  long*  as  h  is  inferior  to  the  coercive  force,  the  value  of  ^ 
for  Eing  A  is  approximately  double  its  value  for  Eing  B;  the 
values  of  3.  would  be  then  approximately  in  proportion  to  the 
tiiicknees  tt  the  rings.  This  is  perhaps  only  a  mere  coincidence, 
.to  which  it  may  seem  expedient  to  call  attention,  but  to  which 
too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached,  as  tbe  means  which 
we  have  employed  hardly  lends  iteelf  to  the  investigation  of  quanti- 
tative results.    At  all  events,  as  soon  as  h  has  passed  b^ond  the 

value  of  the  coercive  force,  the  relation    -j-    seems  to  increase. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  this,  for  we  have  seen  that  in  this 
region  induced  currents  seem  to  play  an  important  part,  and,  more- 
over, the  duration  of  the  phenomenon  becomes  rapidly  neghgible 
in  the  thin  ring  as  compared  with  the  period  of  the  ballistic  galva- 
nometer; 80  that  onr  modus  operandi  becomes  defective. 

II.  Studi  of  Viscosity  at  a  Point  op  thb  Theobetical  Chevb 
07  Maqnetizatiok. 
If  we  seek  to  trace  the  theoretical  curve  of  magnetization  by 
noting  apices  of  increasing  cycles  in  the  case  of  a  steel  which  has 
been  previously  neutralized,  we  observe  that  if  we  suddenly  pass 
from  one  extreme  of  the  magnetizing  field  to  the  other  it  takes 
a  certain  length  of  time  for  the  magnetization  to  assume  its  new 
value.  The  method  of  observing  the  phenomenon  was  the  same 
as  for  the  first  part  of  this  study,  and  consisted  in  observing  the 
deflections  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  when  placing  this  appa- 
ratus in  circuit  a  certain  time  after  the  reversal  of  the  field.  To 
make  this  test,  we  bring  the  sted  ring  to  a  neutral  state  by  pass- 
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ing  it  thioagli  succeedTe  (74^  of  magnetization  of  decreaaiDg 
amplitude.  This  part  of  the  operation  ahould  be  made  with  ttie 
greatest  care,  for  if  the  steel  has  not  been  brought  into  a  neutral 
state,  one  Tould  enbBequeotly  be  led  to  describe  not  tme  cydea 
of  hysteresis,  symmetrical  vitii  respect  to  the  repreeentatire  point 
of  the  neubral  state,  but  \ao^  of  no  definite  size  or  shape,  and 
the  phenomena  of  viscoei^  would  not  have  the  same  intoiut^  in 
paaaiog  from  one  such  loop  to  another. 


: 

a    11 

-0.7B 

IT    : 

-«.7 

- 

^ 

1* 

8 

Warning  is  given  of  the  fact  that  the  ring  has  been  imperfectly 
neutralized  by  observing  that  the  deflection  obtained  on  the  ballis- 
tic galTan(Hneter  by  revcning  the  current  is  not  the  same  in  both 
diiecti<BU,  a  circonutance  unquestionably  due  to  ^m  inequality  of 
intensity  of  the  phenomenon  of  viscoBity.       ^ 

Fig.  %  and  Table  IV  give  the  results  obtained  from  the  test  of 
Ring  A. 

Vol.  1  —  81 
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As  will  be  ee^,  the  duration  of  the  f^enomenon  of  viscod^ 
diminisbee  npidly  when  the  magiietiziiig  field  increases,  starting 
from  Boroe  specified  value.  As  to  its  relative  importance,  it  seana 
to  present  a  maximum  in  values  of  the  magnetic  field  of  nearly 
1.4  gausses.  There  is  also  present,  undonbtedlj,  the  influence  of 
induced  eorrents,  for  this  value  of  1.4  gausses  of  the  magnetiziDg 
Held  correBponde  exactly  to  the  maximum  of  permeability,  a  maxi- 
mum equal  to  2,S50. 

Such  are  the  principal  results  obtained  in  this  study  of  mag- 
netic viscosity  made  upon  two  rings  of  the  same  steel. 

As  already  pointed  out,  almost  all  soft  indnstrial  steels  now 
present  this  phenom^on  in  a  fairly  high  degree,  especially  wheal 
test  pieces  of  considerable  thickness  are  tested.  In  the  case  of 
slieet  iron,  on  the  contrary,  the  phenom^on  is  relatively  very 
feeble  and  can  not  be  determined  with  the  means  that  we  have 
employed,  save  Icfr  a  few  points  only  of  the  cycle  of  magnetization 
and  by  selecting  the  conditions  of  maximum  sensitiveness.  This 
phenom^on,  moreover,  seems  to  be  produced  in  all  fcrro-magnetic 
bodies  in  a  manner  more  or  less  worthy  of  note.  In  the  case  of 
a  east-iron  ring  of  3  cms  thickness,  if  one  passes  suddenly  from 
a  field  of  90  gausses  to  a  value  close  to  the  coercive  force,  one  can, 
by  putting  the  ballistic  galvanometer  in  circuit  0.2  seconds  after 
having  produced  the  variatiou  in  the  magnetizing  field,  obtain  a 
deviation  equal  to  about  1/100  of  the  initial  deflection.  We  cer- 
tainly have  here  to  deal,  then,  with  a  phenomenon  due  to  viscosity 
and  not  to  induced  currents,  for  as  soon  as  one  has  gone  beyond 
the  value  of  the  coercive  force,  the  phenomenon  ceases  entirely. 

At  all  events,  if  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  the  phenome- 
non of  magnetic  viscosity  could  be  evidenced  both  in  the  case  of 
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Bheet-iron  rings  and  of  caet-iron  rings  of  a  certain  thickness,  it 
is  especially  important  to  remark  that  with  test  pieces  of  these 
Bubstancee,  the  phenomenon  of  viscosity  can  have  no  appreciable 
influence  on  the  exactness  of  the  ordinary  meaauremente. 

We  may  also  notice  an  experiment  in  which  we  haTe  sought  for 
the  action  of  an  alternating  field  apon  viscosity. 

We  know  that  Marconi  originally  attributed  the  operation  of 
bis  magnetic  ware-detector  to  an  action  of  alternating  conents 
npon  viscosity. 

Since  thcxt  the  experim^ite  of  Hanrain  have  shown  that  we  here 
have  to  deal  principally  with  a  diminution  of  ordinu^  hysteresie. 

In  order  to  see  if  there  was  not  also  an  action  upcoi  viscosity, 
we  have  superposed  npon  the  magnetdzing  winding  of  King  A,  a 
winding  traversed  by  alternating  currents  of  the  frequency  43 
cycles  per  second.  The  ezpmment  thus  carried  out  was,  of  course, 
a  n>u{^  one,  the  action  of  alternative  current  being  purely  super- 
ficial, but  we  have  obtained,  Devertheleee,  a  marked  reduction  of 
hysteieeis. 

Thus  the  action  of  alternating  currents  increased  S  per  cent 
the  deflection  obtained  by  passing  from  the  maximum  fidd  +H 
to  the  intermediate  value  of  hj  but  the  difference  observed  between 
tJiis  deflection  and  that  read  on  the  ballistic  galvanometer  in  re- 
turning from  h  to  +H  remained  the  same  in  botii  cases.  It  seems 
then  that  the  actitm  of  an  alt^^iating  current  has  no  action  upon 
viacoeity,  a  result  in  complete  accord  with  our  ideas  of  the  action 
of  an  alternating  current  upon  magnetization. 

Nevertheless,  the  experiment,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above, 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  conclusive. 

Infldxnob  of  thb  Phenomena  op  Viscositt  upon  Methodb 
OF  Meascbementb. 

We  now  reach  the  most  important  point  of  this  inquiry,  namely, 
the  influence  that  the  phenconena  studied  above  may  have  upon 
methods  of  measurement. 

Ballistic  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  c^de  of  mag- 
netixatiim  fall  into  two  principal  divisions. 

The  oldest  method  is  that  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bow- 
land  method. 

The  variations  of  the  field  are  produced,  starting  from  the  maxi- 
mum, by  successive  dages,  and  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer 
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evaluate  the  variatioiis  la  the  5uz  correBponding  to  each  Mie  of 
theee  stages. 

The  sum  of  these  Tariationa  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  total 
variation  of  the  flux  vhen  the  tnagnetiziDg  field  passee  from  one 
extreme  value  to  the  other. 

The  other  method  developed'by  Ewing  and  Hiss  Helena  Claaasen 
in  their  researches  on  the  law  of  Steinmetz  congigta  in  bringing 
the  magnetizing  field  after  each  measure  to  its  maximum  value, 
and  in  measuring  the  variation  of  flux  produced  by  shifting  the 
field  from  this  maximum  value  to  another  and  a  weaker  absolute 
value,  which  maj  be  positive,  nil,  or  native.  This  is  the  modvs 
operandi  which  we  have  employed  in  all  our  investigaticniB. 

Often,  instead  of  tracing  a  cycle  of  hysteresis,  we  trace  the 
theoretical  curve  of  magnetization  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, which  is  done  by  causing  the  te&t  ring  to  pass  tlLrough 
magnetizing  cycles  of  increasing  amplitude,  and  by  notiDg  for  each 
one  of  these  cycles  the  variation  of  the  flux  obtained  on  shifting 
suddenly  the  magnetizing  Add  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

Bowtand's  method  has  often  been  criticised  with  the  fact  that 
it  lends  itself  to  an  accumulation  of  errors,  so  that  many  experi- 
menters prefer  Swing's  method  in  which  this  source  of  errcw  is 
not  to  be  feared. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  that,  for  the  study  of  test  pieces 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  viscosi^  are  not  te  be  feared,  the  two 
methods  are  of  equal  value,  for  the  readings  can  readily  be  made 
upon  the  graduated  scale  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  with  a  c(H1- 
siderable  df^ree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  certain  that  every  experimenter,  however  skilful  he  may 
be,  is  always  liable  to  make  gross  errors  in  reading,  and  if  he  con- 
tented himsdf  with  a  single  observation,  the  flrst  method  might 
give  him  completely  erroneous  results,  while  in  the  second,  the 
error  would  bear  only  on  one  point  of  the  cycle.  But  a  skilled 
experimenter  would  not  content  himself  with  a  sitagle  reading  and, 
consequently,  any  gross  error  could  not  escape  him.  Frtmi  very 
numerous  experimente  carried  on  in  person,  we  are  able  to  con- 
clude that  Bowland'a  method  gives  very  concordant  results  in 
measurements  several  times  repeated, 

Bwing's  method  is  open  to  the  objection  of  requiring  rather 
ccnnplicated  apparatus,  and  of  necessiteting  in  the  course  of  the 
experiments  a  change  of  sensitiveness  in  the  ballistic  galvaniKneter. 
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Aa  the  current  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  maximum  field 
circnlstee  for  a  much  longer  time  in  the  magnetizing  circuits,  there 
finally  results  therefrom  a  certain  amount  of  beat  and  eubse- 
qaently  a  variation  of  resistance  in  the  different  parts  of  this  cir- 
cuit The  current  varies  and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
compensate  for  this  variation  exactly. 

But  if  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  test  rings  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  viscosity  are  very  weak,  the  two  methods  are  of  equal 
value,  each  having  its  own  advantages  and  objections,  it  is  not 
the  same  in  those  cases  where  the  phenomena  of  viscosity  are  fairly 
intense.    Neith»  of  the  methods  is,  in  this  ca«e,  rigorously  exact 

As  we  have  seen  above,  if  we  use  the  Kowland  method,  a  great 
many  of  the  readings  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  will  be  too 
low,  in  consequence  of  the  time  required  for  the  magnetization 
to  establish  itself;  half  the  sum  of  these  readings  from  which  the 
value  of  the  induction  corresponding  to  the  maximum  field  is  de- 
duced will  also  be  too  I07  and  only  erroneous  results  will  be 
obtained. 

The  same  thing  will  happen,  as  is  shown  by  Table  IV,  if  the 
Ewing  method  is  applied  to  cycles  corresponding  to  weak  induc- 
tions. But  if  the  method  is  applied  to  cycles  as  above  described, 
between  values  of  the  field  corresponding  to  saturation,  the  results 
become  more  exact. 

The  results  corresponding  to  the  sections  of  the  cycle  near  eatn- 
ration  are  no  longer  spoiled  by  errors,  and  we  have  particularly 
the  value  of  the  indaetion  corresponding  to  the  maximum  field 
with  great  exactness,  and  only  the  points  of  the  cycle  situated 
in  r^ons  where  the  variations  of  the  induction  are  rapid  show 
inexactness.      ^ 

As  far  as  the  figure  described  by  the  theoretical  curve  of  induc- 
tion  is  concerned,  we  see  that  the  ballistic  method  may  also  give 
results  too  low  for  values  of  induction  inferior  to  10,000  gausses. 

Beyond  this  value  the  results  become  exact. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  curves  of  cycles  of  hysteresis  obtained  by  these 
different  methods — Curve  I  applies  to  Ring  A  and  to  the  Row- 
land method;  Curve  //  to  the  same  method,  with  Ring  B;  Curve 
///  to  Ring  A  and  to  Ewing's  method. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  using  this  method  we  find  for  the  steel 
tested  an  induction  of  17,100  gausses  for  a  magnetizing  force  of 
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98  gausees;  while  the  Rowland  method  applied  to  the  same  ring 
leada  one  to  admit  for  the  same  fidd  an  Induction  of  14,900 — 
representing  an  error  of  15  per  cent.  Bing  B,  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena are  lese  intense,  in  consequence  of  lesser  tMcknese,  gives 
a  smaller  error  if  studied  bj  the  Bowland  method. 

We  find  for  a  magnetic  field  of  100  gausses  an  induction  oi 
16,000.     The  error  here  is  only  one  of  6  per  cent. 

It  seems  then  that  in  order  to  avoid  experimental  disappoint- 
ments in  the  study  of  cast  steel,  it  would  be  expedient  to  applj 
the  Ewing  method  in  the  case  of  thin  rings. 


But  Qitm  exists  another  means  of  precise  determination  of  Ihe 
cycle  of  hysteresis  corresponding  to  a  region  of  8atnrati<»i  and 
either  with  a  thick  or  with  a  thin  ring. 

We  have  seen,  indeed,  above,  thnt  in  cases  of  a  cycle  of  satura- 
tion if  the  deflections  read  on  tlie  ballistic  galvanometer  when  the 
magnetizing  field  is  varied  from  +if  to  ft  indicate  inaccurately, 
as  the  result  of  viscosity,  the  variation  of  flux  produced,  this  varia- 
tion is,  on  the  contrary,  exactly  represented  by  the  deflection  oh* 
served  when  <Hie  paews  from  ft  to  -ftf . 
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It  BnfGces  then  to  apply  to  the  Swing  method  the  slight  modi- 
fication consisting  in  making  the  readings  in  return  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  magnetizing  force,  in  order  to  have  correct  results  in 
erery  case. 

We  give  below  the  results  obtained  from  Bing  A  by  using  both 
methods,  results  which  make  it  possible  to  observe  the  order  of 
the  errors  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  using  the  Ewing  method 
as  it  is  usually  employed. 


TiBLB  V. 

InduoUon  OaiuMt, 

Hethod  or  BwlDB. 

"iiSiSSS"- 

17,100 

17,100 

16,145 

15,145 

11,950 

11,900 

9,400 

9,050 

8,900 

8,400 

7,500 

6,600 

5,350 

3,400 

8,460 

—     760 

—  1,800 

—  6,800 

—  4,900 

—  7,700 

—11,200 

—11,800 

—14,500 

—14,500 

—15,300 

—16,300 

-17,100 

—17,100 

1.19 
0.78 
0 

-  0.72 

-  1.12 

-  2.27 

-  3.35 

-  8.7 
-22. 


ITiis  modification  of  the  Ewing  method  may,  in  our  opinion, 
render  great  service  in  the  study  of  cast  steel.  It  should  be  noted 
fiiat  for  this  kind  of  steel  it  is  easier  for  construdxn^  to  famish 
as  test  pieces  thick  rings  rather  than  thin,  in  the  casting  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  cavities.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
curve  described  by  a  cycle  of  saturation  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
observation  of  the  properties  of  these  steels. 

The  theoretical  curve  of  magnetization,  a  curve  more  closely 
approaching  the  rising  than  the  descending  branch  of  the  cycle, 
gives  the  value  of  permeability  which  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
into  the  calculation  of  machines  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
sheet  iron  employed  in  alternating  flux  apparatus; — but  for  cast 
sieels  intended  to  be  used  as  field  magnets  and  always  to  be 
magnetized  in  the  same  direction,  the  value  of  permeability  to 
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be  introduced  into  the  calcuUtionB  is  less  well  defined  and  it  Is 
certainlj  raot%  advisable  to  consider  as  the  cnrre  of  magnetizalaMi 
a  mean  curve  comprised  between  the  descending  and  the  rising 
branches  of  the  cycle  than  the  theoretical  curve  as  defined  ahoTe. 

Moreover  for  these  cast  steels,  it  is  well  to  have  infonuati<Hi 
not  wily  upon  the  permeability  of  the  metal;  but  also  upon  its 
ooerciv^  force,  since  a  dynamo  whose  field  ma^ets  seem  to  be  con- 
structed with  metal  of  too  weak  coercive-  force  runs  the  risk  of 
easily  loeing  its  magnetism. 

He  curve  of  tiie  cycle  of  hysteresis  with  satiiration  seems  then 
to  furnish  to  the  constructor  all  the  data  necessary  to  the  con- 
straction  of  these  machines  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have 
tliought  it  well  to  insist  so  long  upon  the  procedure  which  promise! 
the  correct  tracing  thereof  in  each  and  every  case. 

dSOTIBBION. 

Cbaibuak  Steikiibtz:  Ht.  Joiutuat's  psper  deals  with.  «  cbaracU^ 
iitic  of  the  mafnetia  field  much  less  familiar  to  ub  than  the  phenomena 
of  magnetio  hystcTMia  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  alternating-current 
engineering.  It  has  been  suspected,  ever  since  the  early  dajs,  that  the 
hysteresiB  lou  ia  dependent  on  the  frequency  with  which  the  magnetism 
changes,  and  there  is  a  Ume-lag  of  magnetism  or  a  magnetio  visooeity. 
But  investigationa  made  in  alt«niating  magnetio  fields  have  failed  to 
eetabliah  coneluaively  the  eziatenoe  of  inch  a  time-lag.  At  the  same  time, 
■neh  a  time-lag  has  been  obaerred,  and  the  paper  here  deals  with  it.  The 
time,  however,  during  which  thia  phenomena  occurs  is  large  compared 
with  the  time  of  the  period  of  even  our  slowest  alternating  uurrentB,  so 
that  within  the  range  of  commercial  frequmdes,  the  hystareois  Iobb  per 
eycle  is  a  constant,  and  no  time-lag,  no  magnetic  Tisooeity,  com«a  into 
consideration.  Nerertheless,  you  can  appreciate  the  engineering  bearing 
•f  this  magnetie  Tiscoeity  or  this  time-lag  by  considering  those  oases 
where  fits  magnetic  circuit  is  exposed  either  to  alternating  or  to  direejt 
magneto-motive  forces.  It  means  that  the  magnetic  fiuz  produced  by  an 
altamating  current  is  less  than  the  magnetic  flux  produced  by  a  direct 
current  of  the  same  intensity,  especially  so  in  that  Yange  of  the  magnetio 
eharacteristio  where  it  is  less  stable;  that  is,  In  the  range  of  the  oharae-' 
teriatie  where  it  is  steepest.  The  engineering  bearing  of  this  you  can  se« 
by  oonsidering,  for  instance,  its  influence  on  the  speed  charaeteriatia  <d 
those  modern  dectrio  railway  notois  which  are  designed  to  operate  on 
alternating  currents  as  well  as  on  direct  currentB;  or,  by  considering  Ite 
influence  on  eled^ric  meters,  in  which  the  indication  is  given  by  tiie  action 
of  iron  in  the  magnetizing  field. 

The  discussion  of  the  two  papers  of  Mr.  Mordey  and  Mr.  Jouaust  is 
now  open.  I  call  upon  Prof.  U.  J.  Ryan  to  give  us  bis  opinion,  sine* 
Doctor  TCyan  was,  as  far   as  I  know,  one   of  the  first,  If  not  the  flrst. 
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investigator,  who  observed  the  pbenomens  of  byilteresia  under  pnetical 
engineering  oonditiciiUi  fifteen  years  sgo,  and  described  them  in  hia  Insti- 
tute paper. 

Prof.  B.  J.  Rtah:  While  I  *.m  thankful  for  the  kind  inviUtion  to 
discuss  these  interwting  papers,  I  And  tliat  I  have  verf  little  to  oS«r  in 
addition,  or  by  n-ay  of  discussion.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  in  listening 
to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Mordey,  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  and  us«ful 
to  Iiave  records  of  the  VAve-foTms  of  the  mognetio  Dux-deositiM  which 
caused  the  losses   raeasured   bj   trattmeter  in    the   samples   ot  magnetic 


Prof.  A.  H.  FoBO:  The  paper  l^  Mr.  Morde^  calls  to  mind  an  interest- 
ing experiment  performed  at  Columbia  University  some  yeara  ago  to 
determine  whether  the  hTsteresis  loss  in  an  iron  oore  varied  with  the 
speed  of  reversal  of  the  magnetism. 

A  ring,  composed  of  armature  punchings  having  outer  and  inner  diam- 
eters of  about  40  cm  and  30  cm  respectively,  built  up  to  a  height  of  20 
em,  had  two  coils  wound  upon  it,  one,  the  magnetizing  coil,  entirely 
ooverii^  it  and  the  other,  a  test  coil,  covering  a  small  section  only.  An 
e.m.f.  of  nearly  sinusoidal  waVe-shape,  having  a  frequency  of  12S  cycles 
per  second,  was  applied  to  the  magnetizing  coil  and  the  curves  of  current 
in  the  coil,  and  pressure  across  the  teat-coil,  were  plotted  by  the  iostan- 
taneous-contaet  method.  The  hysteresis  and  eddy-onrreut  losses  were  then 
separated;  Uke  m.m.i.  due  to  the  eddy  currents  determined  and  sub- 
tracted from  that  due  to  the  current  in  the  magnetidng  coil;  givbig  the 
true  m.m.f.  curve.  Prom  the  curve  thus  determined  and  the  magnetisa- 
tion eurv»,  determined  from  the  preenire  curve,  the  hystereais  loop  was 
plotted.  Hie  hysteresis  loop  was  then  determined  by  the  step-by-step 
method,  using  a  hallistic  galvanometer,  taking  perhaps  ten  minutes  for 
eompleiing  the  eyde.  When  the  two  curves  were  compared  they  were 
found  to  agree  within  about  8  per  emt,  which  is  within  the  limits  o( 
ezperimentaJ  error.  Moreover,  there  was  no  rounding  of  the  comers,  whan 
the  cycle  was  passed  through  rapidly.  The  rounding  mentioned  by  many 
experimenters  is  evidently  due  entirely  to  the  effect  of  eddy  currents. 

Dr.  C.  H.  SHAnP:  The  paper  by  Mr.  Mordey  seeras  to  me  to  point  out 
the  necessity  for  mnWng  tests  of  iron  on  Bsmples  of  considerable  size  and 
by  the  wattmeter  method.  The  eddy-currrat  losses  are  so  large  that  th^ 
become,  as  Mr.  Uord^  has  shown,  an  important  factor,  amounting  to 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  It  is  desirable  thid 
some  standard  method  should  be  adopted  for  testirtg  iron  in  samples  of 
commercial  size,  and  preferably  in  commercial  shapes.  The  paper  also 
indicates  the  desirability  of  selecting  such  irons  as  have  not  only  first- 
class  mEtgnetic  properties,  but  also  as  low  an  electrical  conductivity  as 
possible. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Adams:  I^e  fact  that  the  total  loss  curve  approachcB 
closely  to  the  1.6  power  curve  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  eddy  loss  follows  tlie  1.0  power  law.  The  curves  in  the 
accompanying  figure  illustrate  this  point  clearly.  The  coefficients  in  the 
formula  for  curve  A  were  chosen  to  suit  a  series  of  observed  curves  taken 
at  frequencies  from  26  to  360  cycles  per  second,   from  good  qnati^  of 
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«oniintrcwl  tnunfonner  iron,  uid  it  will  be  otwerred  tbkt  thia  cum  dllTen 
vwy  little  from  cnrre  B  which  ia  a  1,«  power  curve. 
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Vwft.  Btan;  I  vould  like  t«  add  a  remark  with  regard  to  the  valiw, 
in  mj  estiination,  of  usiog  tl]e  beautiful  Duddell  oecillograph  la  eoB- 
nection  with  the  wattmeter,  in  making  teets  of  this  character.  II  we 
might  have  papers  like  Mr.  Mordey's  suppltinented  with  oaeillograph 
reports  of  the  ware-forms  of  magnetic  flux  that  were  employed,  accom- 
panied b;  tbeir  scalee  in  absolute  measure,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  scientific  value  of  such  papers  migfat  be  able  to  interpret  many  things 
that  they  otherwise  can  not,  and  I  believe  at  the  same  tinte,  to  have  suoh 
results  BO  supplemeoted  by  these  ascillt^raph  records  would  greatly  assist 
the  trained  judgment  of  the  engineer  when  he  oomes  to  apply  the  watt- 
Mr.  W.  Duddell  :  With  reference  to  the  hysteresis  cycle,  a  method  haa 
lately  been  described  in  England  for  recording  the  hysteresis  cycle  under 
actual  working  conditions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  instantaneous  hyateresiB 
^ole.  The  method  is  due  to  Doctor  Morris  of  Birmingham.  In  case  any 
members  may  not  have  heard  of  it,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  principle, 
omitting  all  the  details,  for  it  seems  as  if  it  will  help  to  clear  up  a  number 
of  questions  as  to  what  ia  going  on  during  actual  working. 

The  transformer,  or  a  magnetic  circuit,  made  of  the  iron  to  be  tested, 
has  a  mognetlcing  coil  and  a  test-coil  iwund  on  it  Let  H  be  the  total  lux 
through  the  test'Coil,  and  let  a  biglily  inductive  air-core  choking  coil  be 
emmected  to  the  terminals  of  the  test-coit.  Neglecting  the  resistance,  the 
■current  in  the  test-coi)  circuit  will  be  given  by  the  equation  -^  i=  ^^ 
So  that  by  this  means  we  obtain  a  current  i  whose  instantaneous  value 
is  proportional  to  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  total  flux  V,    Tba  mag- 
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netisiiig  enmiit  is  ^k>  proportional  to  the  magnetizing  force.  If  each  of 
thsM  currcnjA  be  pH«ed  through  au  oscillograph,  we  h&ve  the  two  mirron 
vibratitig,  the  deflection  of  the  one  being  proportional  to  the  flux,  and  tha 
other  to  the  magnetiung  force.  If  a  beam  of  light  be  reflected  from  th« 
two  mirron  in  snceeuioti,  bo  as  to  combine  their  two  vibrations  at  right 
angles,  the  resulting  beam  of  light  will  describe  the  instantaneoui 
hTBteresla  loop  on  a  screen  or  plate.  This  can  be  easiljr  accomplished  b; 
passing  the  beam  of  light  reflected  from  the  first  mirror  through  a  prism 
and  reflecting  it  back  on  to  the  second  mirror  by  means  of  a  concave 

I  hope  Doctor  Morris'  very  neat  method  la  going  to  give  man^  useful 
reanlta.  A  description  of  the  method  can  be  found  in  the  Traftrocltons  ol 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Qreat  Britain. 

Chaiuiaji  Steinmetz:  If  there  is  no  further  diBcusBion,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  paper,  which  is  by  Doctor  Sharp,  on  "  The  Equipment  of 
a  Commercial  Testing  Laboratory."  As  moat  of  you  probably  know. 
Doctor  Sharp  has  been  identifled  for  some  years  with  a  testing  laboratorf 
which  he  has  orgnniied  and  bronght  from  small  beginnings  to  a  standing 
of  the  highest  reputation  in  this  country,  so  that  he  is  amply  qualiRed 
t«  speak  to  us  on  the  organization  of  a  testing  laboratory.  I  will  call 
npsB  Doctoi  Sharp  to  abstract  his  papsr. 
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THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  A  COMMERCIAL  TESTING 
LABORATOEY. 

BY  DE.  CLAYTON  H.  SHARP. 


In  the  equipment  of  a  commercial  testing  laboratory,  certain 
conditions,  which  are  impoBcd  by  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  mnst  be  kept  clearly  in  view. 

It  is  essential,  first,  that  the  work  be  carried  out  with  aecnracy, 
and  second,  with  dispatch  and  low  cost.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
work  must  be  carried  out  with  accuracy,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
accuracy  should  be  the  highest  attainable,  such  as  results  only  from 
an  entirely  ujicommercial  painstaking  care  and  repetition,  but 
rather  that  its  accuracy  should  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial conditions.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  equipment  be  such 
as  will  enable  the  accuracy  attained  far  to  exceed  ordinary  demands 
when  that  is  requisite. 

In  order  to  carry  out  testing  work  fulfilling  this  condition  of 
accuracy,  it  is  recesisary  in  the  first  place  that  the  laboratory  be 
equipped  with  the  best  fundamental  standards  and  what  may  be 
called  primary  apparatus.  The  arrangements  for  the  measurement 
of  electromotive  force,  of  current  strength  and  of  resistance  must 
he  such  that  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  these  measurements 
can  be  carried  out  approaches  the  highest  attainable.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  high  commercial  accuracy  in  the  ordinary  testing  work  of 
the  laboratory  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  condition  two,  namely 
that  of  dispatch  and  low  cost,  the  equipment  should  include  a  con- 
-siderable  number  and  variety  of  the  highest  grade  of  direct  reading 
instruments.  These  instruments  must  naturally  be  carefully 
chocked  against  fundamental  standards,  the  errors  determined  at 
all  parts  of  their  scnle  and  then  their  corrected  readings  taken  in 
future  work. 

It  is  necessary  further  to  notice  that  to  do  work  quickly  and 
cheaply  the  amount  of  time  required  for  preparing  for  a  test  and 
carrying  it  out  must  be  minimized.  It  is  frequently,  perhaps 
usually,  the  ease  under  ordinary  conditions  that  the  time  required 
in  preparing  for  a  test  is  greater  than  that  required  in  making  the 
r4!121 
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actoal  meofliirements.  To  rednce  this  time,  the  method  of  making 
all  the  ordinary  tests  most  be  laid  out  in  advance,  all  the  reqaisite 
apparatus  most  be  put  permanently  into  position  and  all  electrical 
connections  must  be  made,  so  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  connect 
the  article  to  be  tested  isto  the  circuit,  throw  a  switch  or  two  and 
proceed  Iq  cases  where  a  test  is  not  required  so  frequently  as  to 
justify  the  setting  apart  a  particular  apparatus  exclusively  for 
carrying  it  out,  a  place  at  least  should  be  assigned  to  it  in  the 
laboratory  and  all  necessary  wires  and  switches  installed,  so  that 
ifhe  measuring  inatmments  and  the  apparatus  or  materials  to  be 
tested  have  their  definite  and  predetermined  place,  and  the  con- 
nections are  already  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  put  into  service 
with  very  little  delay. 

The  chief  item  of  expense  of  most  testing  arises  from  the  labor 
cost  When  the  test  is  carried  out  by  a  trained  and  skilled  engi- 
neer or  physicist,  the  labor  cost  of  a  test  is  usually  very  high.  To 
bring  testing  to  a  commercial  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  this 
labor  cost  to  a  minimum.  This  can  be  done  partly  by  arrangement 
of  apparatus  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  time  required,  and 
partly  by  so  systemizing  the  work  of  testing  that  the  actual  opera- 
tions can  be  carried  out  by  assistants  who  have  been  thoroughly 
instructed  in  all  the  details  appertaining  thereto,  and  who  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  competent,  careful  and  accurate  in  their 
work.  With  careful  supervision  and  inspection,  the  work  which 
can  be  carried  out  in  this  way  need  not  be  in  any  respect  inferior 
to  that  which  would  be  done  by  a  highly  trained  man,  and  it  is 
done  at  a  very  much  lower  labor  cost. 

DisTDBBiNQ  Influences. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  building  occupied  by  a  testing 
laboratory  should  be  constructed  either  with  very  firm  walls  and 
^ors  or  else  that  it  should  have  a  sufficiently  large  plan  so  that 
instruments  which  are  sensitive  to  vibration  can  be  put  on  the 
ground  floor  or  on  piers  reaching  down  to  the  earth.  Various 
devices  are  available  for  protecting  a  delicate  instrument  from 
vibration,  such  as  spiral  spring  suspensions,  mercury  flotatioD,  the 
Julius  suspension,  etc.  Such  devices  are  a  common  cause  of  annoy- 
ance and  delay,  and  should  be  avoided  when  possible. 

When  the  laboratory  is  so  located  that  it  is  subject  to  disturb- 
ances due  to  magnetic  changes,  earth  currents,  etc.,  the  practically 
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universal  use  of  the  d'Anonval  type  of  galvanometer  ia  impentJTe. 
Such  galvanometers  are  conetmcted  suitable  for  the  vaat  majoritj 
of  electrical  tests,  and  the  use  of  this  type  ia  dictated  by  all  con- 
siderations of  convenience,  quickneaa  of  working  and  freedom 
from  outside  disturbance,  both  magnetic  and  mechanical,  wherever 
suitable  instmments  are  available. 

DrBTRIBUTION  OP  CCTBRBNT. 

Electrical  wires  should  be  run  as  far  as  possible  in  the  open  on 
porcelain  knobs  and  cleats,  or  their  equivalents. 

Abundant  provision  should  be  made  for  artificial  lighting.  It 
ia  very  desirable  to  have  lamp  sockets  wired  to  the  lighting  cir- 
cuits diatributed  about  the  laboratory,  in  such  a  way  that  the)' 
are  available  for  local  lighting  or  for  the  supply  of  power  to  small 
motors  simply  by  screwing  in  an  attachment  plug. 

For  distributing  current  to  the  various  portions  of  the  laboratory 
«nd  for  bringing  these  various  portions  into  electrical  connection 
with  each  other,  a  distribution  switchboard  is  required.  The  most 
practical  form  of  this  board  is  one  in  which  the  connections  be- 
tween the  sources  of  supply  and  the  circuits  to  the  various  instru- 
ments are  made  by  fiezible  cords  with  suitable  jacks  on  the  ends. 
The  lines  from  the  sources  of  supply  and  to  the  instruments  and 
various  portions  of  the  laboratory  are  connected  to  receptacles  on 
this  board.  These  receptacles  may  be  either  in  the  form  of  spring- 
clips,  similar  to  the  clips  of  a  knife-switch,  of  tapered  holes  bored 
cut  in  solid  blocks  or  in  any  one  of  the  various  forms  which  are  weU 
known.  The  spring-clips  with  the  flat  jack  constitute  what  ia 
probably  the  best  form  of  receptacle  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  wire  up  to  this  distribution-board  a  set  of 
transformers,  suitable  for  giving  the  various  combinationa  of 
alternating  current  pressure  required.  One  or  more  autoconrerters 
may  be  wired  up  in  this  way,  having  all  of  their  taps  brought  to 
receptacles  on  the  board.  This  type  of  transformer  is  very  con- 
venient for  laboratory  use  on  account  of  its  great  flexibili^  and 
range. 

iNSCLATrON'. 

On  account  of  the  great  trouble  caused  by  leakage  currente,  due 
to  the  grounding  of  batteries  and  of  lines  and  instruments  con- 
nected therewith,  it  is  very  important  to  see  to  it  that  all  electrical 
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connectioDs  are  very  thoroughly  insulated.  LineB  should  be  run 
with  heavy  mbber-coTered  wire.  Apparatus  should  be  set  up  as 
far  as  practicable  on  carefully-leveled  tables  with  stone  or  slate 
tope.  The  floor  of  the  laboratory  should  be  of  insulating  mate- 
rial. For  this  purpose  and  on  account  of  its  numerous  other  good 
qualities,  linoleum  can  be  highly  recommended. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  to  secure  good  insulation,  leakage  is 
quite  certain  to  occur  at  certain  periods  in  a  climate  such  as  that 
of  New  York,  This  is  due  to  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  causes  the  deposition  of  a  conducting  film  of  moist- 
ure on  the  surface  of  insulators.  This  may  be  avoided  by  reducing 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  room  or  rooms  of  the 
laboratory,  in  which  tests  of  high  delicacy  or  accuracy  are  made. 
For  this  purpose  a  refrigerating  plant  is  required.  A  refrigerating 
machine  of  sufficient  capacity  may  be  used  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  a  bath  of  brine,  which  is  carefully  insulated  from  its  surround- 
ings. This  cold  brine  is  then  forced  by  a  pump  through  coils  of 
pipe  situated  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  which  it  is  desired  to 
keep  dry.  By  this  means  a  large  amount  of  moisture  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  air  and,  when  this  air  has  become  heated,  either 
by  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  room  or  by  any  special  heating 
device  in  the  room,  its  relative  humidity  is  much  reduced,  and 
conducting  films  are  evaporated  from  the  surfaces  of  insulators. 

Tempebatdbe  Control. 

Arrangements  must  also  be  made  for  temperature  control  during 
tests.  To  fit  cases  where  only  a  constant  or  slowly-vaiying  tem- 
perature is  desired,  more  or  less  irrespective  of  what  that  tempera- 
ture is,  such  control  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  installation  of 
a  proper  subterranean  or  partially  subterranean  vault.  The  re- 
frigerating plant  is  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  connection  with 
temperature  control.  A  room  with  insulating  walla  may  be  set 
apart  and  may  be  equipped  with  coils  connected  with  the  brine- 
circulating  system,  and  with  a  suitable  system  for  heating,  prefer- 
ably electric.  A  thermostat  should  be  installed  on  both  the  heat- 
ing and  the  cooling  systems,  so  that  any  desired  temperature  can 
be  obtained  and  maintained  constantly. 

For  testa  of  smaller  apparatus,  where,  for  economy's  sake,  it  is 
undesirable  to  heat  or  cool  an  entire  room,  a  box  with  insulating 
walls  and  with  a  heating  and  cooling  system  may  be  installed. 
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.  A  compressed-air  plant  with  pipes  leading  to  outlets  in  Tuioiu 
parte  of  the  laboratory  ia  a  convenient  anziliaiy,  being  nsefal  not 
only  for  cleaning  teBting-tables,  apparatns,  etc.,  but  also  for  the 
operation  of  blast-lamps  and'  pneumatic  control  devices. 

Supplies  of  Eleotbio  Cusbbkt. 

Direct  current  both  from  machines  and  from  storage  batteries, 
and  alternating  current  of  all  commercial  frequencies,  must  be 
available  for  use.  The  dynamo  direct-current  supply  should  take 
the  form  of  a  S-vire  or  5-wire  system.  The  latter  is  a  very  desir- 
able arrangement,  since  it  gives  a  greater  range  of  voltages  for 
testing  and  for  charging  storage  batteries,  and  since  it  is  applicable 
to  an  efficient  system  of  multiple  speed-control  for  motors. 

The  storage-battery  equipment  should  include  an  outfit  of  snail 
cells  sufficient  for  voltmeter-checking,  for  exciting  the  potential 
circoits  of  recording  wattmeters,  etc.,  of  a  battery  or  batteries  of 
considerable  capacity  suitable  for  supplying  current  for  photometric 
testing  and  for  heavy  testing  and  power  purposes  genemllj,  and  of 
a  battery  of  comparatively  small  number  of  large  cells  which  can 
be  connected  in  various  series  and  parallel  combinations  and  which 
will  yield  heavy  currents  at  low  voltage. 

If  the  direct  current  supplied  to  the  laboratory  originates  in  the 
building  from  a  dynamo  or  dynamos,  driven  either  by  an  engine  or 
by  an  electric  motor,  the  e.m.f.  on  this  system  may  be  controlled 
by  an  automatic  r^ulator  sufficiently  dose  so  that  its  current  is 
directly  applicable  to  heavy  tests  and  to  power  purposes  where  very 
steady  voltage  is  required.  The  recently-introduced  Tirrell-An- 
drews  regulator  of  the  General  Electric  Company  is  capable  of  ac- 
complishing this  purpose  very  perfectly.  For  power  purposes  a 
direct-current  system  controlled  by  its  aid  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
storage  battery. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  constant  alternating-current  sap- 
ply  on  the  distribution-board  of  the  laboratory.  The  frequendes 
most  commonly  required  are  25  and  60  periods  per  second.  In  the 
supply  of  alternating  current  at  these  and  other  frequencies  a 
motor-driven  alternator  set  can  be  used.  This  set  will  best  take 
the  form  of  two  revolving-fidd  alternators,  exactly  alike  and  nor- 
mally coupled  together  by  a  rigid  coupling.  For  wattmeter  tests, 
t)ie  current  for  the  wattmeter  is  taken  from  one  of  these  mschinea 
through  a  transformer,  which  steps  down  the  pressure  to  such  a 
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T&lne  that  the  CTurent  is  readily  controlled  by  low-reflistance  rheo- 
stats, while  the  e.m.f.  is  taken  from  the  other  machine,  also 
throngh  a  transformer  if  necessary.  The  armature  ring  of  one 
or  both  of  the  machines  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  shifted 
through  a  sufficient  angle  by  means  of  a  worm-geai.  By  ahifting 
the  armature  ring  of  one  machine  while  that  of  the  other  remains 
stationary,  the  apparent  power-factor  on  the  wattmeter  under 
test  can  be  varied  at  will.  Since  such  mechanical  phase-shifting 
does  not  ruTolve  any  change  in  t^e  e.m.f.  of  the  machines,  the 
points  at  which  the  power-factor  is  equal  to  unity  is  readily  deter- 
mined by  noting  where  the  reading  of  an  indicating  wattmeter 
reaches  its  maximura  ralue.  Similarly  the  point  for  zero  power- 
factor  can  be  obtained.  By  attaching  a  saitable  scale  to  the  arma- 
ture-ring, the  machines  can  be  set  to  yield  any  desired  power-factor. 
If  these  dynamoe  are  polyphase  machines,  with  the  terminals  of 
the  windings  brought  out  to  a  suitable  switching  device,  currents 
of  various  phase  relations  can  be  obtained  from  them  and  their  use- 
fulness is  materially  enhanced.  By  using  various  connections  of 
the  windings  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  wave-foim  of 
the  alternating  ciirrent  can  also  be  obtained. 

Standabds. 

The  most  important  primary  standards  with  which  a  commercial 
testing  laboratory  has  to  do  are  those  of  e.m.f.  and  resistance.  Im- 
portant secondary  standards  are  standards  of  electrostatic  capacity 
and  of  luminous  intensity. 

A  laboratory  should  be  equipped  with  a  complete  outfit  of  stand- 
ards of  e.m.f.  in  the  shape  of  Clark  and  Weston  standard  cells.  The 
Clark  standard  cells  find  their  principal  utility  in  giving  a  check 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  Weston  cells,  since  the  ratio  of  e.m.f.  of 
the  Clark  cell  to  that  of  the  Weston  cell  has  been  very  accurately 
determined.  In  the  actual  work  of  the  laboratory,  the  Weston  cell, 
either  in  the  form  using  a  saturated  solution  of  cadmium  sulphate 
at  all  temperatures  (Weston  normal  cell)  or  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  put  on  the  market  by  the  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Com- 
pany, and  which  has  a  negligible  temperature  coefficient,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  to  employ.  Both  forme  of  this  cell  have  been 
very  thoroughly  tested  for  their  reliability  and  have  been  found  to 
be  almost  above  suspicion. 

Toi„  1  —  32 
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Standarde  of  resiataiice  should  be  constructed  of  maDganin  wiro 
or  atrip,  momited  preferabl;  in  the  manner  reconuneaded  hj  the 
SeichBanetalt  or  in  some  eimilar  way.  These  Btandaids  should  be 
arranged  for  oil  immersion,  in  order  that  the  heat  may  be  carried 
oft  from  the  strips  and  the  temperature  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. A  set  of  standard  resistances  varying  in  value  from  0.0001 
ohm  to  100,000  ohms  by  decades  should  be  prorided.  The  lower 
resistances  of  this  series  should  be  so  constructed  aa  to  serve  for 
the  accarate  measurement  of  current  by  the  fall  of  potential 
method.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  duplicate  set  of  sncb  resist- 
ances for  intercompsriaon,  since  it  ia  a  well-ascertained  fact  that 
their  valne  is  subject  tn  change. 

In  order  to  enable  check  determinations  to  be  carried  oat,  the 
laboratory  should  be  equipped  also  with  suitable  apparatus  for 
measurement  of  current  by  the  electrolysis  of  silver.  This  is  an 
experiment  which  fortunately  needs  to  be  carried  out  only  very 
infrequently. 

As  a  standard  of  capacity,  a  mica  or  silvered  mica  condenser  is 
safficient  for  most  purpoeee. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  the  testing  laboratory  should  he 
equipped  with  primary  standards  of  luminous  intensity,  especially 
the  Hefner  lamp  and  the  Harcourt  10-candle  pentane  lamp,  yet 
these  primary  standards  are  not  indispensable.  Their  place  is 
more  than  taken  by  a  aeriee  of  incandescent  lamps  which  have 
been  carefully  seasoned,  and  the  candle-power  of  which  at  given 
voltage  has  been  measured  against  primary  standards  in  a  suitably 
equipped  laboratory.  By  taking  proper  care  and  precautions,  these 
standards  can  be  copied  in  the  testing  laboratory;  and,  by  making 
use  of  these  copies  and  by  multiplying  them,  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain a  very  great  constancy  as  far  as  the  actual  standards  used  in 
photometric  measurements  are  concerned.  The  photometric  stan- 
dards in  use  by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  New  York, 
have  been  derived  in  this  way  frc»n  lamps  standardized  at  the 
Heichsanstalt  nearly  16  years  ago. 

I^mps  standardized  by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  have 
recently  been  measured  in  a  number  of  other  laboratoriet,  the 
measurements  being  carried  out  in  the  following  order; 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  New  York. 

National  Physical  Laboraton'  of  England. 

Ediswan  Lamp  Works,  Ponderc  End. 
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Laboratoire  Central  d'Electricit4,  Paris. 
Physikalisch-technische  Beichaanstalt,  Berlin. 
Pender  I^aboratory,  University  College,  Loadon. 
Electrical  Testing  Ijaboratories,  New  York. 
National  Burcan  of  Standards,  Waahington. 

The  results  of  these  measorements,  which  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  serve  not  only  to  show  that  the  standard  maintained 
by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  by  the  use  of  incandesceiit 
lamps  has  not  varied  from  the  Beichsanstalt  standard,  bat  also  to 
give  kn  interesting  and  valnable  comparison  between  the  standard 
of  luminous  intensity  which  is  in  most  extensive  use  in  the  electric- 
lighting  industry  in  this  coontty  and  foreign  standard!. 
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Thi  Hbasdbkuekt  of  Eleotrououte  Fobo. 

The  primary  measurementB  of  e.in.f.,  as  well  as  all  measiire- 
ments  of  high  precision,  ebould  be  made  with  a  potentiometer  and 
Weston  cell.  Potentiometers  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  namely:  the  high-resistance  and  the  low-reeistance  ones. 
In  the  high-resistance  potentiometers,  the  Tarions  resistancee  are 
composed  of  coils.  In  the  low-resistance  potentiometen,  some 
form  of  slide-wire  mnat  be  used.  On  account  of  the  greater  reli- 
ability of  reeistance  coils  as  compared  with  the  slide-wire,  the  high- 
resistance  potentiometer  is  probably  the  best  for  the  great  bulk 
of  work.  The  low-iesistance  potentiometer  has,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  requiring  a  less  sensitive  galvanometer,  especially  when 
oaed  in  current  measurements  by  the  fall  of  potential  method, 
and,  beside,  it  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  very  email  e.mJ.'s,  since  the  effective  "length"  of  the 
potentiometer,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  may  readUy  be  extended  by 
putting  a  reeistance-box  in  aeries  with  it.  In  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  laboratory  in  the  measurement  of  e.m.f  .'s,  and  in  checking  port- 
able voltmeters,  it  is  sufficient  to  use  a  Weston  laboratory  standard 
voltmeter  as  a  secondary  standard.  This  voltmeter  must  be  care- 
fully checked  throughout  its  scale  against  the  standard  cell,  and 
should  preferably  be  kept  always  in  one  position. 

For  meaetu-ement  of  alternating  e.m.f/B,  a  Weston  direct-alter- 
nating voltmeter  may  be  used.  This  should  be  of  the  large  or 
laboratory  standard  type.  Since  an  instrument  of  this  sort  is 
liable  to  show  an  inductance  error,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  purposes 
of  precision  to  check  it  on  direct  current  alone.  It  should  be 
checked  on  alternating  current  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  tiaing  an  inductionless  electrostatic  instmroent  as  a  transfer 
instrument  from  direct  current  to  alternating  current.  A  Kelvin 
multicellular  voltmeter  equipped  with  a  mirror  and  with  a  tele- 
scope and  long,  curved  scale  forms  a  satisfactory  transfer  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose.  The  accuracy  which  is  attainable  by  its  use 
depends  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  alternating  pressure  available. 
With  very  steady  pressure,  this  accuracy  can  be  carried  beyond  1/10 
per  cent  in  the  ordinary  ranges  of  electrotechnical  work. 

ISTIMBITY  OP    CdRBKNT. 

The  standard  and  best  method  at  the  present  day  for  the  meas- 
urement of  direct  current  is  by  the  use  of  the  manganin  low-resist- 
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ance  standard,  through  which  the  current  is  passed,  and  a  poten- 
tiometer and  standard  cell  for  measuring  the  difference  of  potential 
between  its  terminals.  These  standard  resistances  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing. 

Ab  working  standards  for  the  measurement  of  current  to  an  ac- 
curacy not  to  exceed  0.1  per  cent,  a  Weston  millivoltmeter  of  the 
laboratory  standard  type  may  be  used.  A  series  of  shunts  should 
be  provided  with  this  millivoltmeter,  bo  chosen  that  their  ranges 
will  overlap,  eo  that  no  readings  need  be  made  very  low  on  the 
scale  of  the  millivoltmeter.  Correction  curves  of  the  millivoltmeter 
with  each  of  its  shunts  need  to  be  made  and  checked  up  occasion- 
ally. 

A  series  of  Kelvin  balances  is  very  useful.  If  such  a  series  is  in 
the  possesxion  of  a  laboratory,  it  is  possible  even  to  dispense  with 
the  manganin  current-measuring  resistance.  For  direct-current 
work,  however,  the  balances  are  less  convenient  than  the  manganin 
resistance  with  potentiometer.  It  is  for  alternating-current  meas- 
orements  that  the  balances  are  most  useful.  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  instrument  for  tliis  purpose. 

A  series  of  Siemens  electrodynamometers  may  be  used  for  alter- 
nating-current measurements,  but  they  require  rather  frequent 
checking. 

A  type  of  instrument  which  is  useful  in  this  connection  is  the 
deflecting  electrodynamometer  similar  to  that  designed  by  Frofeaeor 
Rowland  and  manufactured  by  the  Leeds  &  Northmp  Company. 
This  instrument  is  actually  a  wattmeter,  since  the  main  current 
passes  through  the  field  coils  of  the  instrument  and  the  deflecting 
coil  is  simply  placed  in  multiple  with  a  shunt  in  the  main  cir- 
cuit. An  instrument  of  this  type  is  much  more  convenient  if  its 
moving  part  is  made  astatic  by  providing  two  movable  coils  oppo- 
sitely wound.  It  can  be  calibrated  on  direct  current  with  very 
little  trouble  and  is  then  applicable  to  alternating-current  measure- 
ments. The  copper  constituting  its  field  coils  should  be  thoroughly 
laminated  or  subdivided  so  as  to  break  up  eddy  currents.  This  ia 
pai-ticularly  important  on  heavy-current  instmmente. 

As  a  variant  on  this  method  of  measuring  large  alternating-cur- 
rents, mention  may  be  made  of  the  use  of  a  sensitive  deflecting 
electrodynamometer  with  fine-wire  stationary  coils  used  as  a  milli- 
voltmeter about  a  non-inductive  shunt.  If  the  shunt  has  suili- 
ciently  high  resistance,  the  inductance  of  the  sensitive  deflecting 
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instrnment,  being  email,  may  be  made  negligible  by  putting  non- 
indnctive  reaistances  in  seriea  with  it. 

InBtead  of  the  electrodynamometer,  a  BeneitiTe  electrometer  or 
electroBtatic  voltmeter  may  be  nsed  to  measure  the  fall  of  potential 
about  the  shunt. 

The  aeriee  of  instrumente  for  alternating-current  measurements 
may  be  supplemented  by  a  set  of  ammeters,  of  either  the  soft-iron 
or  hot-wire  type.  For  purposes  of  calibrating  alternating-current 
instruments,  a  standard  lamp  bank  is  of  value.  By  this  is  meant 
a  set  of  sockets  very  heavily  wired  together  and  a  set  of  seasoned 
lamps,  the  current  consumption  of  which  at  a  given  voltage  ia  ac- 
curately known.  These  lamps  should  be  selected  of  various  sizes, 
following  out  in  general  the  scheme  of  a  plug-resistance  box,  so 
that  by  introducing  the  proper  lamps  into  the  circuit  practically 
any  current  strength  can  be  obtained  within  the  range  of  the  lamp 
bank.  The  use  of  such  a  lamp  bank  requires  only  a  carefully  cali- 
brated alternating-current  voltmeter  to  adjust  the  voltage  on  the 
bank. 

PowEB. 

Standard  wattmeters  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  their  ful- 
filment of  the  necessary  requirements,  namely,  that  they  shall  be 
of  very  low  inductance,  which  quality  involves  a  feeble  control  of 
the  moving  coil,  and  that  they  shall  be  free  from  eddy  currents. 
The  latter  condition  requires  that  no  metal  parts  shall  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  instrument  and  that  the  wires  constituting 
the  field  windings  shall  be  built  up  of  many  fine  strands,  insulated 
from  each  other  and  intermingled  in  irregular  fashion. 

Wattmeters  fulfilling  these  requirements  are  those  of  the  Dud- 
dell-Mather  type,  made  by  Paul  in  London.  These  are  zero  jn- 
stmments  of  the  electrodynamometer  type  with  astatic  coils  and 
switching  devices  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  coils,  by  which 
the  various  fixed  windings  can  be  put  in  series  or  parallel  and  to 
which  the  current-leads  can  be  attached. 

Standard  Kelvin  balances  for  the  measurement  of  power  are  also 
obtainable,  as  well  as  laboratory  standard  Weston  wattmeters. 
Portable  wattmeters  are  obtainable  of  Weston,  Siemens  &  Halske, 
Hartmann  &  Braun,  and  Kelvin  types.  The  last  two  are  astatic 
instmments. 

The  Bowland  electrodyuamoineter  ia  also  capable  of  making 
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measnrements  of  power.     It  is  particularly  Taluable  There  small 
amounts  of  power  or  low  power-factors  have  to  be  measured. 

BaSISTANOB. 

In  the  measnrement  of  resietancea  of  ordinary  magnitudes,  a 
Wheatatone  bridge  of  the  dial  or  decade  type  is  the  most  practical 
inBtmrnent.  A  very  practical  arrangement  of  the  bridge  is  to  con- 
nect permanently  in  circuit  with  its  battery  and  galvanometer  leads 
a  double,  revolTing  contact-maker  (secohmmeter).  In  ordinary 
measurements  of  resistance,  this  serves  as  a  reversing  switch  for 
battery  and  galvanometer  terminals.  By  driving  it  with  a  motor, 
which  should  be  permanently  belted  to  it,  the  bridge  becomes  at 
once  available  for  measurements  of  capacity  and  of  coefficients  of 
self  and  mutual  induction. 

For  measurements  of  low  resistance,  inclading  the  intercompari- 
son  of  low-resistance  standards,  and  the  detennination  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  copper  and  other  metals,  the  best  arrangement  ia  that 
of  the  Kelvin  double  bridge.  An  excellent  reaistance-boz,  arranged 
as  a  Kelvin  double  bridge,  which  suffices  for  all  measurements  of 
a  testing  laboratory,  is  made  by  Wolff  in  Berlin,  A  direct-reaching 
conductivity  bridge  is  more  convenient  when  much  of  this  work 
has  to  be  done. 

For  measurements  of  high  resistance,  such  as  the  resistance  of 
insnlatlDg  materials,  a  high-resistance  galvanometer  is  required. 
For  nearly  all  purposes,  a  high -resistance,  highly-sensitive  d'Arson- 
val  galvanometer  suPRces.  This  galvanometer  should  be  of  the  open- 
coil,  iron-core  type,  rather  than  of  the  shuttle  type,  which  involves 
too  large  an  air-gap.  The  galvanometer  and  all  other  parts  should 
be  very  carefully  insulated,  and  guard-wires  should  he  installed  in 
making  all  such  tests. 

For  insulation  tests  which  are  beyond  the  range  of  such  a  gal- 
vanometer, a  very  high  resistance  and  very  sensitive  Kelrin  astatic 
galvanometer  may  be  used,  or  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  methpd 
of  leakage,  using  a  condenser  and  electrostatic  voltmeter  or  quad- 
rant electrometer. 

HioH-TBirsioy  Tests. 

For  high-tension  tests,  a  high-tension  oil-insulated  transformer 

of  considerable  kilowatt  capacity  is  required.    In  a  tranaformer 

made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  windings  are  aubdi- 
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Tided  into  four  seta  for  80,000  volts  each,  so  that  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  transformer  (10  kilovatts)  may  be  obtained  at  maximum  ten- 
sions of  30,  60,  90,  and  120  kilovolts.  The  proper  method  of  con- 
trol of  voltage  of  sach  a  traneformer  is  to  vary  the  impressed 
primary  roltage.  In  case  the  transformer  is  snpplied  by  a  separate 
dynamo,  this  may  be  done  by  varying  the  field  excitation.  When 
the  supply  comes  from  constant  potestial  mains,  it  should  be  done 
by  a  variable  choke-coil. 

It  is  useful  also  to  have  high-tension  direct  current  available. 
This  may  be  obtained  from  a  set  of  small  direct-current  dynamos, 
connected  in  series,  or  from  a  single  machine  after  the  Thury  sys- 
tem. Small  machines  may  be  obtained  which  will  fumish  ZOOO 
volts  each.  These  must  be  very  carefnlly  insulated  from  each  other 
and  from  the  driving  motor.  Each  machine  should  be  separately 
ncited  by  a  little  dynamo  directly  connected  to  it  by  means  of  a 
flexible  rubber  coupling  or  its  equivalent.  The  Thomson  dynamo- 
atatic  machine  of  the  Qeneral  Electric  Company  fumishee  another 
means  of  obtaining  high  potentials. 

For  the  measurement  of  high  potentials,  electrostatic  instruments 
are  required.  A  Kelvin  electrostatic  voltmeter  is  constructed,  read- 
ing to  50,000  volts  directly.  Electrostatic  voltmeters  of  lower 
range  may  be  used  in  connection  with  a  series  of  condensers  in 
potentiometer  arrangement  to  subdivide  the  voltage.  A  highly 
insulated  spark-gap  furnishes  another  means  of  determining  the 
masimnm  voltage.  For  tiie  test  of  line  insnlatois,  an  arrangement 
for  producing  an  imitation  rainstorm  is  required. 

All  the  high-tension  instruments  and  apparatus  should  be  in- 
stalled with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  operators.  A  good  plan 
is  to  arrange  these  parts  in  a  cabinet  with  glass  windows  which 
must  be  raised  to  give  access  to  any  part  which  is  subject  to  a  high 
tension.  Switches  are  so  placed  that  the  act  of  raising  any  win- 
dow will  disconnect  all  high-tension  circuits,  making  it  perfectly 
safe  to  handle  any  of  the  apparatus  as  soon  as  it  becomes  accessible. 

I»8TANTANM)D8  PhKNOMENA- 

Bapidly-varying  currents,  especially  those  involved  in  the  open- 
ing of  switches,  circuit-breakers,  etc.,  on  high-tension  lines,  con- 
taining inductance  and  capacity,  commutator  currents  on  direct- 
cnrrent  machines,  and  all  similar  instantaneous  phenomena  can  be 
studied  by  the  aid  of  an  oscillograph.    Two  types  of  oscillographs' 
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only  need  be  consideTed:  Finit,  the  soft-iron  strip  tjrpe,  in  which 
a  strip  of  Boft  iron  carrying  a  minute  mirror  oscillates  in  a  field 
produced  by  the  current  to  be  studied  passing  through  galya- 
nometer  coils  close  to  the  strip;  and,  second,  the  double-filament 
^e,  in  which  the  current  to  be  measured  passes  through  a  very 
thin  metallic  band  stretched  across  and  back  through  an  intense 
magnetic  field  and  Cftrrying  also  a  minute  mirror.  Both  these 
types  are  due  to  Blondel.  The  latter  type  is  ioductanceless  and 
operates  with  very  low  voltages.  It  is  probably  somewb&t  more 
delicate  to  handle  and  more  liable  to  injury  than  the  soft-iron  type. 
Oscillographs  of  the  double-strip  type  are  made  by  Carpentier  of 
Paris  (Blondel  oscillograph),  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Inatm- 
ment  Company  of  Cambridge,  England  (Duddell  oscillograph),  and 
by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  Carpentier  oscillograph 
is  made  interconvertible,  so  that  either  the  soft-iron  or  the  double- 
strip  type  movement  may  be  employed.  The  General  Electric  Com- 
pftny  oscillograph  is  remiirkable  for  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  the  strips  can  be  replaced  in  case  they  become  damaged. 

ALTBBHATINO-CCRaBNT  CuRVB. 

These  may  be  obtained,  not  only  by  means  of  an  oscillograph, 
bnt  also  by  apparatus  adapted  especially  to  their  measurement. 
The  latter  are  founded  on  the  instantaneous-contact  method.  In 
the  wavemeter  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  contact-maker 
is  driven  by  a  synchronous  motor.  The  latter  alternately  chaiges 
a  condenser  and  discharges  it  through  the  measuring  instrument. 
The  latter  may  be  an  ordinary  direct  reading  voltmeter.  By  taking 
readings  of  the  voltmeter  as  the  brush  on  the  contact  maker  is  ad- 
vanced step  by  step,  a  aeries  of  values  is  obtained  from  which  the 
alternating-current  wave  may  be  plotted.  This  instrument  is  also 
furnished  with  a  camera  box  and  galvanometer,  whereby  the  wave 
can  be  photographed  directly  on  a  moving  plate.  In  the  Rosa 
curve-tracer,  the  voltages  picked  up  by  the  contact-maker  are  bal- 
anced against  a  direct-current  voltage  subdivided  by  a  poten- 
tiometer wire.  By  a  simple  device,  the  excursions  of  the  contact 
on  the  potentiometer  wire  necessary  to  bring  the  galvanometer 
deflections  to  zero  are  recorded  on  a  sheet  of  cross-section  paper 
wrapped  around  a  drum,  so  that  the  record  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  points  on  this  paper. 
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The  ondographe  of  Hospitaller  is  a  simple,  coavenient  and  ex- 
cellent apparatus  for  this  purpose.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
wavemeter  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  hut  the  galvanometer 
deflections  are  directly  recorded  on  a  moving  strip  of  paper  by  & 
pen  actuated  by  the  galvanometer. 

Ilf  AQNETIC  PbOPB&IIES  OF  IBOIT. 

The  ring  method,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  standard  metiiod, 
requires  a  standardized  ballistic  galvanometer.  This  should  be 
preferably  of  the  d'Arsonval  type  and  should  be  damped  only  by 
ahort-circoiting.  The  period  of  such  a  galvanometer  is  readily  in- 
creased by  hanging  weights  on  the  snspension.  It  is  most  con- 
veniently standardized  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  coils,  the  mutual  in- 
ductance of  which  has  been  determined  either  by  computation  or 
meaaurement. 

For  industrial  purposes  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  use  the  yoke 
method  of  test.  An  apparatus  employing  this  method,  which  is 
not  open  to  the  ordinary  objection  that  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
magnetic  reluctance  of  the  joints,  is  the  permeameter  of  Picou 
made  by  Garpentier.  In  this  apparatus,  the  m.m.f.  required  to 
carry  the  lines  of  induction  across  the  joints  and  through  the  yoke 
is  supplied  by  windings  on  the  yoke  itself,  leaving  the  magnetizing 
coils  about  Uie  test-piece  to  furnish  only  the  necessary  m.m.f.  to 
carry  the  induction  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  test-piece. 
This  permeameter  requires  the  use  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer. 

In  the  apparatus  of  Koepael,  manufactured  by  Siemens  9t 
Halske,  the  induction  in  the  teet-piece  is  measured  by  a  voltmeter 
movement  arranged  in  an  air-gap  in  the  yoke.  The  pointer  then 
indicates  the  valne  of  the  induction  directly.  The  magnetizing 
force  is  determined  by  anmieter  measurements.  This  is  the  most 
convenient  apparatus  for  the  rough  determination  of  permeability 
and  of  hysteresis  loops,  hut  if  higher  accuracy  is  desired  the 
curves  obtained  by  its  use  need  to  be  sheared  over  to  take  account 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  joints  and  of  the  air-gap.  The  amount  of 
this  shear  differs  with  different  materials,  so  that  the  correction 
applied  is  in  general  at  most  an  approximate  one.  The  amount  of 
shear  at  zero  magnetization  may  be  obtained  by  a  separate  experi- 
ment with  a  magnetometer.  If  this  is  done,  the  approximation 
may  be  made  quite  close. 
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Photombtby. 

The  photometric  equipment  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
this  work  which  has  to  be  done.  For  most  accurate  work,  a  long 
track  of  the  Beichsaiistalt  pattern  should  be  provided  and  should 
be  fitted  with  euitable  rotators  for  incandeBcent  lamps,  with  a 
Lummer-Brodhun  contrast  photometer,  with  Weston  laboratory 
standard  voltmeter  and  ammeter,  and  with  a  potentiometer  and 
Btandard  resistances.  It  is  necessary  in  particular  to  notice  that  the 
photometer  track  should  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  suitable  screens 
for  cutting  off  all  traces  of  stray  light  from  the  photometer  diac. 

For  more  rapid  work  with  incandescent  lamps,  one  or  more 
photometers  of  the  pattern  commonly  used  io  lamp  manufactories 
should  be  provided.  A  most  excellent  form  of  photometer  of  this 
general  description  is  in  use  by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories 
of  New  York.  This  photometer  b  very  little  inferior  in  point  of 
accuracy  to  a  standard  photometer,  while  it  is  capable  of  very  rapid 
work.  For  this  class  of  work  with  skilled  operators,  the  Bunsen 
sight-box  with  ft  sensitive  Lceson  star-disc  is  the  best  photometer 
arrangement,  practically  equal  to  the  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer 
in  accuracy  and  excelling  it  in  ease  and  comfort  to  the  operator. 

For  the  determination  of  mean  spherical  candle-power  of  incan- 
descent lamps,  the  integrating  photometer  of  Professor  Matthews 
is  a  very  convement  and  reliable  apparatus. 

For  the  measurement  of  arc  lamps,  another  arrangement  due 
to  Professor  Matthews  is  also  excellent  In  this  arrangement  the 
arc  lamp  is  placed  in  the  center  of  a  vei'tical  truncated  pyramid  of 
2i  large  mirrors.  The  light  from  these  mirrors  is  sent  to  a  focus- 
ing point,  at  which  the  photometer  disc  is  placed.  In  the  path 
of  each  beam  is  placed  a  sector  of  smoked  glass,  which  by  its  ab- 
sorption diminishes  the  intensity  of  each  beam  in  the  ratio  of  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  mirror  sending  that  particular  beam 
makes  with  the  horizontal  to  unity.  Under  these  circmnstaneea, 
the  illumination  received  by  the  photometer  disc  is  proportional 
to  the  total  flux  of  light  emitted  by  the  lamp,  and  consequently 
to  the  mean  spherical  candle-power  of  the  lamp.  The  same  ar- 
rangement of  mirrors  suffices  for  the  determination  of  the  vertical 
distribution  of  luminous  intensity  about  the  lamp. 

For  the  measurement  of  the  distribution  of  light  about  shades, 
reflectors,  etc.,  special  arrangements  are  required  which  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  experimenter. 
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General  and  Acxiltaby  Appakatds. 
In  addition  to  the  apparatus  outlined  above,  the  laboratory 
should  be  eqnipped  with  a  general  provision  of  resistance-boxes  of 
various  sizes,  ^th  condenaers  of  both  mica  and  paper,  with  port- 
able direct-reading  instruments,  with  a  portable  potentiometer, 
with  recording  instruments  and  stop-watches.  The  details  and 
scope  of  this  portion  of  the  equipment  is  sdmething  which  can  be 
settled  upon  only  by  a  stady  of  the  peooliar  needs  of  the  laboratory 
in  question,  while  the  general  nature  of  this  apparatus  makes  it 
possible  to  select  it  without  difficulty  from  the  standard  lists  of 
apparatus-makers. 

Craibman  STEiitUBTZ:    If  there  is  no  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  tlie 
next  paper,  on  "  ElectrolTtic  Rectifiers,"  by  M.  Albert  Nodoo, 
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iY  ALBERT  NODOH. 

An  elecirolTtic  Tolve  iB  a  device  which  is  able  lo  interrnpt  ibe 
flaw  of  an  electric  carrent  when  it  is  in  one  direction,  and  to 
permit  its  free  passage  when  in  the  other  direction.  It  coneiats 
edeentially  of  a  metallic  anode  of  small  surface,  a  cathode  of  large 
snrface  and  an  electrolyte,  which  last  is  generally  a  salt  eolation. 

Historiail. 

Buff  diBCorered  in  1856  tiie  property  which  is  possessed  by  alu- 
minum, when  dipped  in  a  salt  solution,  of  allowing  a  free  flow 
of  current  in  one  direction,  but  of  stopping  the  flow  when  in  the 
apposite  direction;  Ducretet  utilized  this  property  in  1874  for 
constracting  an  alternating-current  lectifler;  Leo  Gratz  studied 
a  particular  method  of  setting  up  the  apparatus;  Carl  Liebenow 
investigated  the  electrolyte;  Pollack  made  a  number  of  investiga- 
tions upon  the  valves  and  obtained  the  flrst  results  of  Indoetrial 
value. 

In  1899  the  present  writer  reviewed  what  had  previously  been 
done  and  conducted  a  series  of  researches  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
ColUge  de  France,  with  a  view  to  throwing  light  upon  a  problem 
as  yet  but  little  understood.  These  invesUgations  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper. 

The  7alve  Effect. 

The  valve  effect  is  in  general  one  obtained  by  means  of  any 
metal  dipped  in  an  electroljrte  and  subjected  to  a  deflnite  differ- 
ence of  potential.  The  phenomena  of  double  layers  appear  to 
be  associated  with  the  valve  effects. 

ionitation  Phenomena. 

The  value  of  the  electric  chaise  that  may  be  obtained  by  means 

L'f  the  valve  effect  is  greater  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  metal 

[.110] 
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vhicb  constituteB  tlie  a&ode  ie  smaller.  Magnefilum  and  aluminnm 
admit  of  the  valve  effect  being  obtained  under  a  high  difference 
of  potential;  metals  of  large  atomic  weight,  such  as  lead  or 
mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  the  valve  effect  only  under 
a  low  difference  of  potential.  This  effect  thus  produced  bears 
the  name  of  double  layer. 

Cathode. 

In  theory,  the  nature  of  the  cathode  is  without  influence  upon 
the  valve  effect,  if  ita  relative  surface  be  sufficient  la  practice, 
lead  or  polished  steel,  are  principally  used  as  cathodes. 

Current  Denaiiy  ai  Anode. 

For  any  definite  metal  constituting  the  anode  and  dipped  in  an 
electrolyte  at  fixed  temperature  under  known  difference  of  po- 
tential, the  magnitude  of  the  charge  that  it  is  capable  of  acquir- 
ing during  unit  of  time  under  the  valve  eftect  depends  up<M) 
t^ie  current  density  at  the  anode  surface.  This  charge  depends 
also  upon  the  effective  surface  of  the  anode  and  the  dispoeal  of 
this  surface  relative  to  the  cathode.  The  nature  of  a  metallic 
alloy,  wh^  employed  as  anode,  plays  also  an  important  part  in 
this  phenomenon. 

Electrolyte. 

The  valve  effect  may  be  obtained  with  ordinary  water.  In 
practice,  however,  the  choice  of  electrolyte  is  important  in  the 
operation  of  the  valves  as  a  result  of  the  more  or  less  destructive 
nature  of  -the  secondary  products  of  the  electrolytic  reactions. 
With  magneBium,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  alkaline  fiuorides.  With  aluminum,  the 
most  perfect  action  is  secured  by  means  of  neutral  ammonium 
phosphate.  The  phosphates  of  potassium  and  sodium  give  rise 
to  free  potassium  and  sodium  which  attack  the  electrodes  and 
produce  an  imperfect  action  of  the  valves. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  reeulta  which  were  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  anodes  made  of  different  metals  in  electrolytes  of 
various  composition.  The  cathodes  were  of  graphite  and  the  ex- 
perimental conditions  were  the  same  in  all  determinations.  The 
jneaBurements  were  made  while  cool,  with  the  assistance  of  s  con- 
stant temperature  apparatus  of  Chauvin  and  Amoux.     The  cur- 
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rent  vas  fomisbed  from  &  storage  batter?  capable  of  maintaining 
a  difEerence  of  potential  of  85  volts.  In  the  table  the  letters  at 
the  bead  of  the  colxunns  bare  llie  following  signification : 

S  =  nature  of  the  solntion. 

M  =1  oatnre  of  the  metal  anode. 

I7  =  e.m.f.  in  volts  between  the  two  electrodes  of  the  valve, 
which  are  connected  with  tbe  voltmeter. 

IT^  potential  difference  in  volts  between  tbe  valve  electrodes 
at  the  instant  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  continnous  cur- 
rent bj  means  of  a  commutatoc 

T=  current  in  amperes  escaping  in  valve  from  metal  to  graphite. 

7  =  slzengtb  of  direct  current,  in  amperes,  from  graphite  to 
tbe  catbode  metal. 


Amtnonluni  Ooorlda. . . 


LbtopbOMibaM 
tdpiSaHhun... 


The  following  facts  may  be  deduced  from  the  table : 

1,  Magnesinni,  cadmium,  bismuth  and  antimony  do  not  give 
rise  t»  the  valve  effect 

2.  Aluminum  alone  does  this. 

S.  Anodee  are  attacked  when  potassium  or  sodium  salts  are 
employed.  A  precipitate  of  alumina  is  produced  with  aluminum 
anodes. 
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4.  Only  the  carbonate,  oxalate  or  phosphate  of  ammonium  pro- 
dnce  the  deBired  result. 

5.  An  increaae  of  the  internal  resistance  of  the  ralve  is  demon- 
strated, npon  opening  the  circuit  and  at  the  instant  of  revetsing 
the  current. 

VdlvB  BensHvities. 

The  following  measurements  have  bera  made  by  meanfi  of  valTes 
whose  electrodes  have  been  constructed  of  different  materials  and 
whose  electrolytes  have  been  different  ammonium  salt  Boluti(HiB. 
The  column  headings  have  the  following  significanoe: 

A  =  metal  from  which  the  anode  is  constructed. 

C  =  nature  of  the  cathode. 

D  =  nature  of  the  electrolyte. 

if  =  character  of  the  current;  dc  for  continaouB,  ac  for  alter- 
nating. 

B  =  resistance  of  the  valve  in  ohms  per  cm*  at  closed  circuit. 

r^  resistance  of  the  valve  in  ohms  per  cm'  at  open  circuit. 


A. 

c. 

D. 

If. 

«. 

'• 

do 
do 
do 
ae 
ae 

S.R» 

s.n 
ao-oo 

18.9 

Almninmn 

A1.  +  (WK1 

Al  +  MML 

Lead 

A1-  +  IWNI 

Al  +  MNL 

dc 

dc 

dc 

■il 

AlDmlnum 

A1;  +  «N1 

£U"r,' 

ac 

M.ea 
la'.ta 

li 

gtiS'".::::: 

tSS::::::: 

gSS"" 

From  the  above  table  the  fallowing  deductions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  The  specific  resistances  of  saturated  solutions  of  double  phos- 
phate of  potassium  and  ammonium,  of  neutral  phosphate  of  am- 
monium and  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  are  about  equally  large, 
that  is  from  6  to  9  ohms  per  cm*. 

2.  Lead  gives  a  special  resistance  of  2  ohms  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  layer  of  lead  oxide. 

Vol.  1  —  33 
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3.  Th«  reeiBtance  manifeeted  between  almninimi  and  the  paamve 
cathode  at  \he  moment  of  reTergal  of  the  valve  is  about  tbree 
timee  as  great  ae  that  of  the  electrolyte.  The  leBietance  of  the 
film  about  the  anode  then  increaees  up  to  the  maximum  limit 
The  resietance  of  the  electrolyte  then  becomes  practically  negligible 
compared  vith  that  of  the  film. 

4.  The  lesietance  of  the  valves  coimected  in  eeriee  is  propor- 
tional to  tlie  number  of  valves. 

Eleeirolytic  Eysteresis. 

The  value  of  the  electrolytic  hyatereeia  in  the  valves  is  tlie  ratio 
of  the  time  required  for  ihs  formation  of  the  valve  to  that  le- 
qoired  for  its  destntction.  The  action  of  the  valves  ie  affected, 
under  good  conditions,  only  with  a  hysteresis  value  equal  or  in- 
ferior to  unity.  The  lowest  hysteresis  value  with  aluminum  is 
given  by  ammonium  phosphate;  for  magnesium  and  ammonium 
flnoride  this  value  is  lower  than  unity. 

Uieroseopieal  Examination  of  iht  Anodt. 

If  the  surface  of  an  aluminum  anode  of  a  valve  in  operation 
be  examined  with  a  microscope,  no  sensible  modification  of  the 
surface  can  be  observed.  The  formation  of  the  film  is  too  thin 
to  be  noted. 

Eltciroatatic  Capacity  of  Valvoa. 

The  writer  has  measured  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  valve 
whose  surface  had  but  1/10  of  a  sq.  mm  extent,  and  which  was 
charged  to  a  difference  of  potential  of  two  volts  during  a  period 
of  less  than  1/100  second.  The  capacity  found  was  from  !■  to  10 
microfarads.  These  capacities  correspond  to  values  of  700,000  to 
1,000,000  microfarads  per  sq.  decimeter.  With  surfaces  of  alu* 
minum  a  decimeter  square  the  observed  capacities  are  no  more  than 
a  farad  for  10  sq.  meters,  that  is  to  say  1000  times  less  than  the 
preceding.  For  a  given  surface  the  capacity  diminishes  vary 
rapidly  with  the  time  of  charge,  as  a  result  of  the  proportional 
augmentation  of  the  thickness  of  the  film.  The  charging  of  the 
condenser  continues  during  an  appreciable  time  varying  from 
1/10  to  1  second.  In  the  case  of  the  largest  capacity  observed, 
the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  is  of  the  order  10~^,  that  is  to  sar 
cf  molecular  magnitude. 
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EleotrolyHe  Condenser. 

A  condenser  of  lai^  capacity  and  instantoneoua  effect  can  be 
obtained  by  using  broad  sheets  of  alaminnm  in  a  Bolutioo  of  am- 
moninm  phosphate.  The  surfaces  of  the  aluminum  should  undergo 
a  long  preliminary  formation. 

Seciification  of  Alternating  Currentt. 

One  of  the  principal  applications  of  the  valves  consists  in  the 
rectification  of  alternating  currents.  The  vnriter  will  review  here 
the  investigation  he  has  made  of  this  subject. 

Infiutnct  of  tht  Electrolyte. 

Consider  the  influence  of  an  electrolyte  upon  the  constants  of 
a  valve  in  the  following  table  where: 

17  =  effective  e.m.f.  of  the  alternating  current  measured  with 
n  thermic  voltmeter. 

U-^=  effective  e.m.f ,  of  the  rectified  current 

?7^  =  e.m.f,  measured  with  a  voltmeter  of  the  magnetic  or 
d'Arsonval  ^pe. 

f  ^  altemating-cnTrent  strength  measured  with  a  thermic 
ammeter. 

/,  ^  rectified  current  strength. 

r  =  tempCTature  Jn  degrees  C. 

Inpluekob  or  Electholttb. 


BtphoqibMe  at  ammonium  .  ■ 


Doable  pboQihale  o: 


Double  ilbaaphato  of  pi 
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The  following  may  be  deduced  from  thlB  table: 

1.  The  rectification  is  complete  up  to  abont  30  deg.  0.     The 
leakage  incieasea  thereafter  up  to  the  boiling  point. 

2.  Ammonium  salts  give  the  best  results, 

3.  The  addition  of  another  salt  to  the  ammonium  salts  dimin- 
ishes the  valve  effect. 

4.  Neutral  ammonium  phosphate  of   all  the  ammonium  salts 
is  that  Thich  gives  the  most  complete  results. 

Arrangement  Adopted. 

Prom  the  results  noted  above  it  is  to  be  concluded  Uiat  the 
best  practical  arrangement  for  &n  electric  valve  consists  of: 


Hrj— )  LviArtiv\,v — Ip       ^r\\ — |[-'v^*^''^i 
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1.  An  anode  of  aluminum  alloyed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
a  foreign  metal. 

2.  A  cathode  of  lead  of  larger  surface  than  the  anode  and  capable 
of  formation. 

3.  A  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  ammonium  phosphate. 

Wave  Form  of  Ike  Rectified  Current. 

A  valve  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  double  ammo- 
nium and  sodium  phosphate  was  investigated  by  means  of  an 
ondograph.     The  curves  are  plotted  in  Fig.  1,  in  which 
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E7  =  alternating  current  whose  effective  e.ni.f.  =  100  volts  at  a 
freqoenc7  of  42  cycles. 

i7's=e.in.f.  at  the  two  outside  terminals  of  the  valve  =  82  volts. 

E7t^effective  e.m.f.  between  the  terminals  of  a  single  TalTe=: 
73  volte. 

/=  strength  of  current  with  one  valve  ^3  amperes. 

/'=  strength  of  current  with  two  valves  in  series  =  2.6  amperes, 

Ad  ezaminatioa  of  these  figures  shows : 

1.  The  direct  current  is  manifested  only  during  each  half  cycle 
of  the  alternating  current. 

2.  The  e.in.f.  and  ti^e  current  aie  dephased  with  reference  to 
the  alternating  potential  difference. 

3.  The  current  strength  ie  weaker  with  two  valves  in  series  than 
witli  one:. 


Fio.  8. 

4.  The  rectification  in  the  particular  case  above  (double  am- 
moniam  and  sodium  phosphate)  is  rendered  more  perfect  by  the 
use  of  two  valves  in  eeriea. 

An  examination  of  a  large  number  of  tables  results  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  form  of  the  curve  of  the  e.m.f.  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  electrolyte,  that  the  dephasing  of  the  rectified  current 
varies  according  to  the  inductance  of  the  exterior  circuit. 

Magnesium  Vaive. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  phase  displacement  of  the  current  with  reference 
to  the  potential  difference.  The  valve  is  made  of  an  anode  of 
magnesium,  a  cathode  of  graphite,  and  an  electrolyte  of  ammonium 
fluoride. 
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Difference  of  Potential  at  tke  Terminals  of  a  Valve. 

Pig.  3  iB  obtained  with  a  valve  made  with  an  anode  of  pure  alu- 
minum, a  cathode  of  surface  about  100  times  as  great,  formed  of 
aluminum  alloyed  with  10  per  cent  copper,  and  with  an  electrolyte 
of  ammonium  carbonate. 

V'^  difterence  of  potential  between  terminals  of  valve  on  open 
circuit  =69  volts. 

U  =  difference  of  potential  in  operation  =;  89  volts. 

/  ^  strength  of  rectified  current  ^  1.3  amperee. 

Influence  of  the  Nature  of  the  Cathode. 

Graphite  used  for  the  cathode  disintegrates  slowly.  Iron  be- 
comes coated  vrith  an  adherent  coating  of  iron  phosphate  and 
alumina,  which  increases  the  resistance.  A  shpet  of  polished 
steel  is  but  slightly  attacked.     Lead  becomes  covered  with  lead 


:i  / 


peroxide  which  protects  the  metal.  The  alloys  of  aluminum  con- 
taining from  8  to  10  per  cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  nickel  suffer 
no  sensible  attack,  but  the  output  is  less  than  with  lead  or  steel. 

Condensation  at  the  Opening  of  the  Values. 

In  a  single  valve  of  aluminum  the  electrolytic  hysteresis  ha»  a 
value  higher  than  unity  with  the  alternating  current.  The  persie- 
tance  of  the  film  of  dielectric,  during  a  portion  of  the  inverse  half 
cycle,  results  in  very  noticeably  augmenting  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  cell. 

Influence  of  Self-Inductive  Circuit. 

It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  effective  current,  7^,  of  an 
alternating  current  must  be  equal  to  thf  ratio  existing  between  the 
potential  difference,  V^,  between  the  plates  of  a  condenser  and  the 
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ohmic  reaietance,  B,  of  the  exterior  circuit,  /^  =^\if  ^'^  t^"8  par- 
ticular c&ae  when  this  efFect  is  obtained,  the  angle  of  dephasage 
between  current  and  voltage  is  zero,  and  the  phenomena  occiira  a» 
if  there  were  neither  condenser  nor  Belf-inductance.  If  a  valve,  the 
capacity  of  which  is  known,  be  connected  in  series  with  a  corre- 
sponding self-inductance,  the  graph  indicates  that  more  dephasing 
is  necessary.    This  result  is  readily  obtained  with  small  outputs. 

Transformer  and  Rectified  Current. 

The  current  from  a  single  valve,  when  fed  to  one  winding  of  a 
transformer,  cauaea  the  latter  to  furnish  an  alternating  current 
from  the  other  winding. 

Rectified  Currentt  and  Electric  Motors. 

Pulsating  rectified  current  given  by  a  single  valve  produces 
considerable  induction  resulta  in  series  or  in  shunt  excited  motors. 
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from  which  there  results  a  poor  mechanical  output,  a  rapid  heating 
and  sparking  at  the  commutator.  The  operation  of  magnets  is 
much  more  satisfactory. 

Double  Anode  Valve,  Connected  as  a  Bridge,  and  with  Two  Re- 
titiances  with  Opposed  Self -Inductances. 

In  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  indicated  in  Fig.  4  the  cathode 
is  connected  with  the  exterior  resistance  A  which  itself  is  in  circuit 
with  two  resistances  of  self-inductances  S  and  S'  equal  and  opposed. 
Two  anodes,  A^  A^,  of  aluminum  placed  in  the  valve  witii  the 
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cfltbode  an  connected  with  the  two  termiit&lB  of  the  alternatiiig 
source.  The  rectified  cuneiit  in  the  operating  circuit  is  slightly 
undulating,  its  strength  i  =  10  amperes,  its  ean.f.,  V  =  B5  volts. 
The  alternating  potential  difference  =  110  volta. 

In  wder  to  use  both  half  cycles  of  the  alternating  current,  four 
valves  may  be  employed  connected  as  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge. 
An  examination  of  this  arrangement  shovs  that  each  half  cycle  of 
the  current  will  always  traverse  two  valves  connected  in  seriea  and 
that  the  two  successive  half  cycles  are  rectified  in  one  direction  and 
that  they  add  their  effects  upon  an  exterior  circuit    The  Tfpilwtion 
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of  &e  output  is  effected  by  means  of  reactances  of  variable  sdf- 
inductance  and  Ute  output  of  the  valves  is  limited  by  ^  cutout 
fusee.  The  loea  of  enei^  effected  in  the  valves  is  manifested  in 
the  form  of  beat.  The  apparatus  grows  warm,  and  it  is  neceasaiy 
to  maintain  it  at  a  constant  tanperature  of  between  30  deg.  and 
40  deg.  C.  by  means  of  external  refrigeration.  According  to  the 
output  of  the  valves  there  may  be  utilized  for  this  refrigeration 
external  radiation,  a  cold  current  of  air,  or  a  cold  current  of  water. 
In  the  latter  case  the  four  valves  are  to  be  carefully  insulated  from 
the  water.  The  model  of  the  valve  most  in  use  ie  that  constructed 
by  Mors  &  Company  of  Paris. 
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This  valve  is  composed  in  its  essentials  of  a  prismatic  Taee  of 
lead,  of  plate  form,  constituting  tbe  cathode.  The  vaae  is  sur- 
rounded  b;  sheet  iron  forming  its  support  The  anode  is  an 
alnniJTium  alloy  assuming  the  form  of  thin  plate  laminated  at  the 
edges,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  rod  of  aluminum  forming  the  lead 
for  the  current  This  rod  is  insulated  by  means  of  a  tube  of  rub- 
ber. The  valves  contain  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  ammonium 
phosphate.  Cooling  is  accomplished  bj  means  of  a  lateral  electric 
ventilator.  The  Mors  Company  constructs  standard  sizes  between 
1  and  100  amperes  at  110  volts,  whose  operation  is  regular  and 
constant  The  guaranteed  industrial  efficiency  of  tbeee  valves  varies 
between  65  and  75  per  cent. 

Curvet  Obtained  from  Such  an  Arrangement. 

In  Fig.  6  it  will  be  seen  that  an  alternating  current  under 
an   alternating   e.m.f.   of   117   volts,   at   53   cycles,   furnishes   a 


A 
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rectified  current  at  an  e.m.f.  of  82  volts.  The  strength  of  the  altei^ 
nating  current  is  5  amperes  and  that  of  the  rectified  current  4.5 
amperes.  The  output  of  the  valve  is  not  high,  but  this  figure 
possesses  a  certain  interest,  for  it  has  been  obtained  with  valves 
made  with  cathodes  of  polished  steel  plunged  in  a  solution  of 
neatral  ammonium  phosphate,  maintained  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture of  9  deg.  C.  The  apparatus  baa  operated  continuously 
and  has  carried  3800  ampere-hours.  At  the  commencement 
of  operation  of  a  new  valve,  the  e.m.f.  is  equal  to  96  volts  for  the 
rectified  current  (110  volte  alternating).  This  e.m.f.  soon  drops 
lo  about  80  volts,  where  it  remains  constant.  The  leakage  is 
very  slight  under  normal  conditions. 
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The  nature  of  the  electrolyte  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Tslves.  ThiB  action,  in  the  case  of  a  single  Talve,  has  already  been 
examined.  DeterminationB  made  with  a  valve  set  up  as  &  Wheat- 
Btoue  bridge  show  the  great  superiority  of  nentral  ammoninm 
phosphate  over  other  salts. 

The  division  of  the  anode  produces  a  perceptible  lowering  in  the 
efficiency.  The  partitioning  of  the  cattiode  affects  the  efBciency 
but  little.  If  ihe  leakage  be  zero  at  20  deg.  C.  it  will  be  noted  that 
at  2?  deg.  it  begins  to  show,  and  that  at  ?fi  deg.  it  becomes  very 
important 

Effect  of  Inductive  Circuits  on  the  Rectified  Current, 

For  a  weak  current  varying  from  0,1  to  0.5  amperes  the  self -in- 
ductance of  the  carcait  shows  the  effect  of  the  capacity  due  to  the 
valves,  the  dephasing  ceases  to  be  produced  and  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
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rectified  current  is  raised.  With  an  inductive  circuit  ananged 
within  the  same  mounting  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  capacity  of  the  valves  are  energetic.  Fig.  7 
shows  the  effect  produced  with  U  =  alternating  difference  of  poten- 
tial, n'=  the  e.m.f.  of  a  single  valve,  with  inductive  cireuiti  and 
V"=tiie  e.m.f.  at  the  terminals  of  the  inductive  circuit. 

Electrolytic  Condenser. 

In  arranging  a  series  of  aluminum  sheets  in  a  bath  of  ammoniom 
phosphate  an  electrolytic  condenser  is  secured  of  large  capacity 
and  whose   discharge   is  instantaneous   on   (^>ening   the   circuit 
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The  Talvea  when  connected  in  parallel  with  this  condenser  give  a 
current  of  barelj  nndnlatory  shape. 

The  Lowering  of  E.M^. 

The  causes  of  the  decrease  in  e,m.f.  of  the  valves  may  be 
Eummed  np  as  follows: 

1.  Ohmic  resistance  produced  at  the  opening  of  the  valves  by 
the  film  upon  the  anode. 

2.  Ohmic  resistance  of  the  film  at  the  cathode. 

3.  EfFects  of  static  charge  during  the  periods  of  opening  and 
closing. 

4.  Non-nniform  composition  of  the  anode. 

Electric  Moton. 

Electric  motors,  when  operated  by  this  current,  behave  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  considered  in  connection  with  a  single 
valve.  Motors,  with  their  field  magnets  excited  by  current  from 
a  storage  battery,  operate  excellently  and  give  a  high  efficiency 


B8  a  reenlt  of  the  absence  of  the  inductive  influence  of  their  field 
coils.  Such  motors  should  have  their  iron  parts  finely  laminated, 
as  in  the  Rechniewski  motors,  in  order  to  obtain  this  result. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  behavior  of  a  small  Edison  shunt-wound  motor. 
/  is  the  current,  U  the  alternating  potential  difference,  and  t', 
the  e.m.f.  of  the  rectified  current.  The  current  shows  itself  as  a 
flat  curve,  but  the  c.m.f.  cuts  the  axis  at  each  half  cycle.  There 
results  a  lowering  of  the  efikiency  and  sparking  at  the  brushes. 

Storage  Batteries  on  Rectified  Currents. 

A  lead  accumulator  can  be   compared  to  an  electrolytic  con- 
denser of  large  capacity  in  which  the  charge  disappears  as  fast  as 
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it  flows  in  and  is  reproduced  as  it  flows  out  owing  to  internal 
chemical  reactions.  Considered  in  this  way,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  accumulator,  with  current  rectified  by  valves,  can  produce 
an  effect  anali^ous  to  that  of  an  electrolytic  condenser.  The 
chemical  reactions  operatiTe  during  tbe  charge  being  produced 
«flectiTely  only  between  flied  limits  of  e.m.f.,  it  is  advisable 
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to  lower  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  rectified  current  to  the 
conditions  of  efFective  operation  at  the  accumulator.  When  the 
charging  current  has  a  very  undulatory  wave-form  (Fig.  9) 
there  will  be  noticed  an  abundant  liberation  of  gas  at  the  battery 
decirodes;  and  the  efficiency  of  discharge  will  not  exceed  60 
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per  cent  I  =  rectified  current  strength ;  U  =  alternating  e.m.f . 
It  will  be  seen  on  the  other  hand  in  Fig.  10  that  the  maximum 
ordinate  of  the  rectified  current  does  not  exceed  the  value  necessary 
for  the  charge. 
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17  =  altematdsg  e.m.f.  ^119  volte. 
P,=  ejn.f.  of  rectified  current  =  103  volti. 
/'=  alternating  curFeot  strengtli  before  entering  Talv«0  =  lO 
amperee. 

/"=  strength  of  current  in  battery  =9.6  ampeiee. 

The  ^Sciency  is  then  practically  the  same  as  with  contintunu 
currents.  The  storage  battery  can  further  be  used  as  a  condenscr- 
A  derived  current  is  taken  from  the  tenninalB  of  the  battery  while 
it  is  charged  with  a  single  valve.  A  consideration  of  the  results 
leads  to  the  ccmclnsion  that  with  a  battery  of  low  capacity  and  with 
as  low  an  internal  resistance  as  possible,  a  practically  contiouoog 
discharge  correDt  may  be  obtained. 

Rectification  of  Polyphase  CvmnU. 

Two-pbaae  or  three-phase  currents  can  be  rectified  by  means 
of  the  Tftlvee.  By  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  similar  to  that 
of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  but  using  six  valves,  a  practically 
continuous  current  may  be  obtained.  A  special  arrangement 
can  also  be  used  which  consists  of  a  single  cathode  and  of  two 
or  three  anodes  dipped  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  phosphate. 
The  rectified  current  pulsaticms,  which  correspond  to  the  buc- 
cesaive  half  cycles,  are  then  utilized  in  charging  a  battery  of 
small  capacity  and  low  internal  resistance.  The  current  obtained 
at  tlie  terminals  of  the  battery  is  practically  rectilinear. 

Induction  CoiU. 

These  will  operate  with  current  which  has  been  rectified  by 
means  of  four  valves.  A  rotary  interrupter  is  then  employed. 
Bochefort  has  investigated  a  special  model  which  uses  a  single 
valve,  of  variable  capacity  and  internal  resistance,  connected  tb 
a  rapid  interrupter.  The  induced  currents  obtained  b;  means 
of  these  devices  can  be  advantageously  employed  for  radiog- 
raphy or  for  wireless  telegraphy.  When  a  valve  is  used  with  small 
anode  surface  and  a  strong  current  it  operates  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  the  Wehnelt  interrupter.  The  result  obtained  is  the  same 
as  with  continuous  currents.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Wehndt 
effect  is  an  effect  of  electrolytic  capacity  analogous  to  that  of  the 
valves. 
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Efficiency. 

This  has  been  determined  by  Hoapitalier  {Industrit  Electrique. 
263,  Deo.  10,  1902).  The  energy  efficiency  of  the  Nodon  vahe 
varies  from  65  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  according  to  the  operating 
conditions. 

Conclusion. 
Electrolytic  Takes  are  capable  of  being  used  in  many  ways  in 
tiie  laboratory  and  induBtrially.  These  instruments  allow  of  secur- 
ing oscillatory  currents  by  direct  and  simple  methods,  such  as  are 
used  with  continuous  currents.  The  operation  by  their  means  of 
high-potential  alternating-current  transformers  may  be  of  great 
service.  The  employment  of  electrolytic  condensers  of  very  high 
capacity  may  be  useful  in  a  great  many  investigationB  and  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  valves  are  actually  in  common  use  in  charging 
accumulators  and  in  the  operation  of  small  electric  motors  upon 
alternating-current  circuits.  The  efficiency  is  greater  than  with 
small  rotary  transformers,  their  care  is  more  simple  and  their 
maintenance  is  practically  nothing. 

DiSOUSSION. 

CBAiBKAir  Stuhuetz:  By  electro tn agnatic  induction  we  cannot  produce 
a  unidirectional  e.m.f.,  and  thus  a  direct  current,  in  a  closed  circuit. 
Since  the  magnetic  flux  encloeed  by  a  closed  circuit  can  not  continuously 
increase  or  decTCAM,  any  line  of  ma^etic  flux,  whicli  in  entering  a  eloaed 
electric  circuit  induces  an  e.m.f.  ttierein,  must  in  a  finite  time  induoe  an 
e.m.f.  in  the  opposite  direction  by  leaving  the  closed  electric  circuit.  An 
electromagnetically  induced  direct  e.m.f.  can  thereby  be  produced  only  in 
an  open  circuit;  that  is,  in  a  circuit  in  which  either  one  part  of  the 
circuit  slides  over  another  part,  as  in  the  unipolar  or  nonpolar  machine, 
or  a  part  of  the  circuit  reverses  the  terminals  relatively  to  another,  as 
in  the  commutating  and  rectifying  machine.  But  it  follows  that  in  a 
stationary  circuit  a  unidirectional  e.m.t  can  not  be  induced.  Hence 
devices  are  important  whereby  from  an  alternating  e.m.f.  a  more  or  less 
unidirectional  current  can  be  produced.  iSuch  devices  hare  been  variously 
called  electric  valves,  etc.  They  are  devices  permitting  the  flow  of  current 
more  freely  in  one  direction  than  in  the  reverse  direction;  or.  In  other 
words,  giving  an  effective  reaistaDce  which  is  greater  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other,  or  in  an  extreme  case,  which  is  low  in  one  direction 
and  infinite  in  the  reverse  direction,  thus  resulting  in  complete  rectifica- 
tion. Such  asymmetrical  conductors,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  found  in 
the  flrst  class  of  metallic  conductors,  but  they  seem  to  be  in  some  way 
or  other  connected  with,  or  associated  with,  the  existence  of  a  discon- 
tinuity of  potential  at  the  boundaries  of  the  conductor,  or  at  the  elao- 
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trodM.  We  find  anelk  het«rogeiieoiu  oondactora  among  the  electrolytei  and 
unoDg  the  gaseotu  eonduetore,  the  area.  Electric  rectifiers,  Talves, 
effective  condenaere,  and  other  applieationa  of  this  phenomenon,  we  find, 
then,  amongst  eleotrolTtio  devlcea  and  amongst  area.  The  rectifTing  aetion 
of  the  electric  arc  and  phenomena  connected  therewith  I  believe  will  be 
diacuBsed  at  a  meeting  of  Section  B,  which  ia  the  section  devoted  to 
electric  lighting.  The  present  paper  deals  with  a  form  of  rectifier  in 
which  rectification  is  produced  bj  an  eleotrolytlc  oonduetor.  The  papei 
containa  an  experimental  investigation  in  which  Ur.  Nodon  obeerves  the 
effect  of  a  variation  of  electrode  material,  finding  that  aluminium,  and 
next  to  it  magnesium,  are  the  best  deotrode  materials.  Then  investigat- 
ing  the  eleetroljrte,  he  flnda  that  ammonium  salts  give  the  beat  reatilta, 
and  amongst  them  ammonium  phosphate,  in  concentrated  solution. 

If  there  ia  no  further  discussion  of  the  electrolytic  rectifier  of  Mr. 
Nodon,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  paper  on  the  programme,  which  is, 
"  The  Testing  of  Alternating-Current  Qeneratora,"  by  B.  A.  Behrend.  I  will 
call  upon  Mr.  SUchter  to  give  u*  «  short  abstract  of  thia  papac 
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GENERATORS. 


BY  B.  A.  BKUREND. 


The  starting  point  of  ImprOTement  of  esgineeTing  &pparatnB  ia 
an  eiact  knowledge  of  its  properties.  It  ie  <»il7  after  leaming  the 
cb&ract«riBtic8  of  a  machine  that  we  are  placed  in  a  poeition  to 
judge  where  improv^neot  ia  neceasaiy,  and  Li>w  it  can  be  aconn- 
plished.  In  order  t«  know  whether  improTemenfa  have  been  ef- 
fected, it  is  eeeential  to  posaeae  some  methods  of  testing,  whicli 
furnish  us  a  criterion  of  whether  the  improvement  is  real  or  im- 
aginary. The  numerous  claims  of  inventoTs  describing  improT&- 
ments  in  electrical  apparatus  are  rarelj  put  to  test,  and  maaj  of 
these  improvementa  are  rather  fabrics  of  the  inreutor's  imagination 
than  actual  improvements. 

It  is  thus  that  the  aim  of  the  engineer  whose  work  consists  in 
designing  and  creating  new  apparatus  ie  directed  towards  means  for 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  characteristics  of  his  machines, 
and  improvements  in  the  methods  of  testing  are  hence  synonymous 
with  improvements  in  the  apparatus  itself. 

The  design  of  alternating-current  machinery  has  been  a  slow 
process  of  evolution.  At  first  a  subject  dark  and  poorly  understood, 
sound  theory  and  experiment  have  lighted  it  up  so  that  from  the 
uncertain  groping  in  the  dark,  the  design  of  large  power  units  has 
become  a  matter  of  scientific  calculation  based  on  a  vast  amount 
of  empirical  data  gathered  from  careful  and  elaborate  testa,  gen- 
erally made  under  difficult  circumstances  with  care,  devotion,  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  ai^eers,  which  are  a  credit  to,  and  an 
ennobling  feature  of,  the  engineering  profession. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  a  description  of  an  improved  method 
devised  by  the  author  for  testing  altemaiang-current  generators  and 
synchronous  motors,  under  full-load  conditions,  without  actually 
having  to  place  the  machines  under  full  load.  It  is  not  possible 
with  the  large  sizes  of  units  of  the  present  day  to  supply  the  driving 
power  for  test  required  at  full-load  and  at  over-load,  and,  there- 
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fore,  metbodB  of  teet  have  to  be  devised  in  vhich  the  driving  power 
is  limited  to  the  power  available  ia  the  ehopB  of  the  mannfactureT, 
The  machines  must  he  put  under  conditionB  such  as  lead  to  fnll 
loBses  in  the  aye  and  the  coile  of  the  macbineB. 

The  alternating  current  by  means  of  ite  property  of  being  able  to 
etore  energy  during  one-quarter  of  a  period,  and  return  it  during 
the  next  quarter,  allows  the  flow  of  large  amounts  of  apparent 
energy  in  the  form  of  so-called  wattless  currents.  It  is  possible,  by 
properly  exciting  two  alternating-current  machinea  operating  in 
parallel,  to  circulate  a  large  quantity  of  apparent  energy  wit^ont 
having  to  supply  more  true  energy  than  corresponds  to  the  losses 
which  take  place  in  the  machines.  Such  motor-generator  tests,  con- 
sisting in  operating  one  alternating-current  machine  as  a  motor, 
running  idle,  have  been  made  by  the  author  for  many  years,  and 
have  been  used  for  the  determination  of  the  regulation  of  alter- 
nators on  low  power-factors,  ae  well  as  of  the  heating  under  the 
aame  conditions.^ 

But  this  method  of  testing  requires  two  machines  of  the  same 
capacity  and  involves  the  expenditure  of  power  corresponding  to 
the  losses  of  two  machines.  The  first  to  suggest  the  circulation  of 
power  within  a  single  machine  was  Mr,  William  M.  Mordey  in  a 
paper,  Volume  II,  1893,  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers.  Mr,  Mordey's  method  applied,  for  in- 
stance, to  a  aingle-phase  generator,  having  twenty  poles  on  each  aide 
of  a  single  exciting  coil,  would  be  carried  out  by  splitting  the  arma- 
ture into  two  sections  of  eight  and  twelve  coils  respectively,  and  by 
connecting  these  sections  in  opposition  so  that  only  four  coils  would 
be  effective  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  current  through  the  arma- 
ture. The  section  of  the  armature  which  contains  eight  coils  acts 
as  motor,  while  the  section  containing  twelve  coils  acts  as  generator. 
The  ciarrent  which  circulates  through  the  armature  coils  is  almost 
in  quadrature  with  the  resultant  e.m.f.,  and  is,  therefore,  a  watt- 
less current     Hence,  the  eight  poles  of  the  motor-section  of  the 

1.  See  the  author's  paper,  Blectrical  World  and  Engineer,  New  York, 
IBOO,  January  20,  27,  February  3,  on  "  The  Factors  whieli  determine  the 
Design  of  Single-phase  and  Multiphase  Alternators." 

L'EeUtiraffe  Etectrique,  Parii,  1900,  page  140,  "  Sur  1e  Caleul  des  Alter- 

Trantaciion*  A.  I.  E.  B.,  May  19,  1903,  "The  Experimental  Basis  for 
the  Theory  of  the  B^^ulation  of  AlterDators." 
Vol.  1  —  34 
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machine  vill  be  Btren^ened  by  the  armature  cuiTent,  vhereas  the 
twelve  poles  of  the  generator  section  of  the  machine  will  be  weak- 
ened by  the  same  current  This  leads  to  a  magnetic  unbalancing 
of  the  machine,  as  the  motor  fields  carry  more  leeultant  flux  than 
the  generator  fields.  In  Morde/s  machine,  this  condition  may  not 
hare  caused  trouble,  as  his  machine  does  not  contain  iron  in  the 
armature ;  but  in  modern  generators  his  method  t^nnot  be  used  on 
account  of  the  magnetic  unbalancing  of  the  machine.  Instead  of 
dividing  the  armature  into  two  sections,  and  connecting  theee  see- 
tiona  in  opposition,  it  naturally  snggests  itself,  especially  on  poly- 
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phase  machines  of  the  revolving  field  type,  to  split  the  field  into 
two  sections  and  to  connect  these  sections  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  armature  are  in  opposition.  This 
method  cannot  be  carried  out  in  practice  as  the  machine  vibrates 
and  jars  in  a  manner  which  makes  its  operation  under  such 
conditions  impossible. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  1,  which  represents  Mordey's  combination  of 
field  colla,  we  see  that  the  current  in  the  armature  strengthens  the 
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field  of  the  poles  which  act  as  motor  and  weakens  the  field  of  the 
poles  which  act  as  generator,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2.  The  mag- 
netic attraction  between  the  revolving  and  stationary  parts  being 
proportional  to  the  sqnare  of  the  induction  in  the  air-gap,  we  see  at 
a  glance  from  Fig.  Z,  that  the  conditions  of  operation  are  impoesiblc, 
on  account  of  the  unbalanced  magnetic  forces.  In  order  to  circulate 
power  snccesefully  within  a  single  machine,  it  ts  thus  essential  to 
obtain  uniform  induction  in  the  air-gap  of  both  the  motor  and  the 
generator  poles.    As  the  armature  reaction  strengthens  the  motor 
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poles  and  weakens  the  generator  poles,  the  impressed  excitation  of 
the  motor  poles  must  be  smaller  than  the  impressed  excitation  of 
the  generator  poles,  and  this  can  be  eftected  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  by 
splitting  the  field-coils  into  two  sets  of  an  equal  number,  excited 
with  differ^it  field  currents.  Fig.  4  shows  the  effect  of  the  armature 
reaction  on  the  poles.  Both  in  Figs.  2  and  4,  the  wavy  line  A  repre- 
Bcnta  t'he  field  produced  by  the  armatnre  current  abne,  and  the 
wan-  line  R  represents  the  resultant  magnetic  field. 
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DbTEBUINATION"  of  the  ReOCLATION  of  A1.TEBHATOBS. 

Fig.  5  lepresente  the  regulation  curves  on  low  power-factor  ob- 
tained by  first  mnniDg  a  synchronons  motor  from  the  generator  ancL 
Becondly  by  circulating  power  within  the  machine  itself.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  two  methods  ia  very  satisfactory,  Numerous  ex- 
periments have  been  made  on  rDachiues  designed  by  the  author  to 
check  the  new  method  against  the  sj-nchronous  'motor  generator 
tests,  and  the  results  have  shown  a  very  close  agreement. 

Fig,  6  shows  the  regulation  curves  of  a  3000-kw,  36-poIe, 
60-cyele  generator,  obtained  in  this  manner.  Fig.  8  ahow^ 
ft    picture    of    this    machine.     Fig.     7    shows    the    regulation 


curves  of  a  3500-kw,  40-pole,  25-cycle  generator  supplying 
power  to  the  World's  Fair  at  St,  Louis.  Fig.  9  shows  a  picture  of 
this  machine.  Fig.  10  shows  the  regulation  curves  of  a  3S0O-kw, 
fly-wheel  type,  96-pole,  60-eycle  generator.  The  terminal  voltage 
corresponding  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  machine  is  operat- 
ing in  the  test  can  be  determined,  either  by  measuring  the  volts  on 
a  set  of  coils  per  pole  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  coils ;  or, 
by  adding  to  the  excitation  on  the  motor  fields  the  excitation  re- 
quired to  drive  the  armature  current  throngh  the  armature  winding. 
Both  methods  have  invariably  given  the  wime  results. 
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Dbterhination  of  Heating. 

NumeroiiB  teste  have  been  made  tn  ascertain  the  actual  losses  in 
operating  the  machine  in  the  manner  described  by  splitting  the 
field.  Fig.  11  sbovs  the  comparison  between  the  core-losa  of  tiie 
machine,  as  detennined  in  open  circuit  run,  with  losses  as  obtained 
in  the  split-field  test  These  tests  were  carried  out  on  a  1000-kw, 
25-<7cle,  32-pole  generator. 

The  heat  runs  obtained  by  this  method  on  the  machine  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  9  and  on  a  3300-kw  machine  at  fnll  normal  load  in 
Idlo-Tolt-amperes  and  power-factor  zero  yielded  the  following 
resnlte: 


Volts  ■ 
B.P.M. 


Hbatiso  TEai. 

3500-lor. 

3800-kw 

6r,00 

4500 

75 

75 

25 

60 

18 

23 

8500 

3870 

Armature  SurfftM 

30» 

27.5* 

Armature  Coils 

34° 

31.5" 

Pield  Coils 

34' 

31.6* 

Hours 
Load  K.V.A, 

Temperature  Bise 
Degrees  Centigrade 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  simpler  method  of  testing  than  the  new 
method  described.  The  course  of  evolution  in  engineering  haa 
always  been  from  the  complex  towards  the  simple.  It  has  taken 
many  years  to  evolve  this  method  of  testing  which  enables  us  to 
obtain  with  comparative  ease  the  most  important  data  of  the  per- 
formance of  alternating-current  generators.  The  only  draw-back 
of  the  method  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  applicable  only  to 
machines  having  a  comparatively  large  number  of  poles.  It  has 
not  been  successfully  applied  to  machines  having  fevrer  than  eight 
poles.  The  application  of  this  method  is  confined  to  machines  of 
the  slow'^peed  type,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  steam  turbine  gener- 
ator, new  methods  vrill  have  to  be  devised  to  produce  artificially 
full-load  losses  without  the  expenditure  of  full-load  power. 

Discuss  ION. 

Paor.  KriR:  Th«  paper,  it  eeeme  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  outlinea  a 
■plendid  method  for  attacking  the  problem,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
(Uhcusb  the  subject  further.  I  am  sure  there  are  gentlemen  among  ua 
who  have  had  large  experience  in  our  factories  in  handling  matten  of 
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this  kind,  from  vbom  m  Bbould  all  like  very  mnch  to  hear.  The 
plui  of  securing  reenlU  bj  this  method  occurs  to  me  u  one  wherein 
thoM  excellent  valuea  ftsd  quantities  con  be  obtained  that  are  necea- 
aaiy  for  the  proper  acceptance  of  machinery,  alternating-current  genera- 
tors, under  the  conditiotie  of  sale  and  of  original  specification.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  should  indeed  like  to  know  of  the  eiperience  of  those  in 
practice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  briiere  a  method  of  this  kind 
will  clear  up  for  us  a  line  of  information  that  we  need  so  much  today  In 
the  technology  of  the  alternator,  that  will  assist  us  to  predetermine  the 
pertonnaaee  of  the  alternator  in  design.  The  method  outlined  in  the 
paper  is  undoubtedly  a  splendid  one  for  determining  the  facta  that  are 
needed  for  the  acceptance  of  nu^binery  commercially. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Waters:  Mr.  Behrend's  method  is  a  very  convenient  one 
for  teating  large  alternators,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  necessi- 
tates temporary  false  couneetimis  on  the  rotating  field  magnets.  It 
appears  probable  that  Uie  test  would  ^ve  accur:t«  results  as  regards  the 
temperature  test,  but  it  is  tij  no  means  certain  that  with  the  changed 
conditions  we  would  get  accurate  results  in  regulation  test.  It  is  useless 
to  argue  about  such  tests  from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  The  only 
decisive  teat  of  such  a  method  is  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  tiie  t«st 
on  a  number  of  roaohinee  with  the  results  obtained  on  the  same  machines 
from  a  direct  test.  Mr.  Behrend  gives  comparative  tests  on  one  or  two 
machines  and  the  method  shows  up  well,  but  before  definitely  accepting 
the  method  ss  accurate,  we  should  require  similar  tests  on  a  much  larger 
number  of  machines. 

I  think  a  temperature  test  on  a  large  alternator  is  very  easily  made  by 
ootmeeting  the  armature  coils  so  tbat  there  is  no  resultant  potential 
differenoe  at  the  terminals  and  then  fully  exciting  the  magnets  and  send- 
ing a  direct  currmt  through  the  armature  mils.  This  method  has  been 
found  to  be  accurate  as  regards  the  armature;  but  it  gives  a  somewhat 
greater  temperature  rise  on  the  magnets  than  we  would  get  under  normal 
ocmditioiis,  on  account  of  the  currimts  induced  in  the  magnet  colls  by  their 
motioa  through  the  magnetic  field  caused  by  the  current  in  the  armature. 
This  test  is  a  more  convenient  one  than  Mr.  Behrend's,  as  It  requires  no 
false  connections  on  tiie  rotating  part  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Behrend  criti- 
cises this  method  on  account  of  the  mechanical  stresses  to  which  the 
machine  is  subjected  on  the  test.  I  think  Mr.  Behrend  exaggerates  these 
stresses.  There  certainty  are  stresses,  but  unless  the  machine  is  weak 
mechanically  they  are  not  likely  to  do  any  damage.  I  recently  ran  this 
test  on  a  1600-kw  machine  and  though  there  was  considerable  vibration 
we  were  not  at  any  time  afraid  of  doing  damage  to  the  alternator. 

As  regards  regulation,  it  is  undoubtedly  but  to  guarantee  this  for  a 
low  power-factor  load  rather  than  for  power-factor  1.  The  best  way  is 
to  guarantee  for  power-factor  zero,  and  then  even  in  the  case  of  large 
units,  a  direct  test  can  be  made.  The  machine  can  be  loaded  up  on  self- 
induction  coils  which  have  a  power-factor  of  about  0.1,  quite  easily,  and 
then  we  obtain  a  full-load  regulation  teat  for  the  alternator  under  the 
worst  posflible  conditions  as  regards  power-factor,  and  we  have  n  test 
which  is  ret  open  to  suspicim  as  being  based  on  arbitrary  assumptions. 
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Bach  n  set  of  self-induction  coils  cui  be  nude  water  cooled  and  can  be 
made  quite  eftsilf  to  handle  »  £000-k.v.a.  load  for  a  short  time.  And,  the 
power  required  for  the  test  being  quite  small,  such  an  outfit  is  a  con- 
veui^t  and  useful  addition  to  any  testing  room. 

Mr.  E.  KlLBDKfl  SoOTT:  J  remember  very  well  the  first  machines  ivhich 
Hordej  t«eted  in  this  particular  way;  because  ftt  that  time,  about  1S92, 
I  was  with  the  Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Companj'.  M;  recollection 
of  the  reason  for  the  particular  method  being  developed  woe  that  the 
firm  was  malUng  much  larger  machines  than  thty  had  ever  attempted 
before,  and  had  not  sufitcient  boiler  and  engine  power  for  driving  them 
at  full  load.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  purchasers  did  not  accept  the 
figures  BO  obtained,  and  fortunately,  too;  for  when  the  mochinee  were 
teeited  afterwards,  coupled  to  their  eoginee  in  the  station — it  was  a 
London  station — results  were  very  different,  not  to  sa;  indifferent.  I  do 
not  know  of  Qie  method  having  been  tried  on  a  machine  with  an  iron- 
core  armature,  and  1  think  it  would  not  do  at  all  for  that  type.  I  may 
mention  that  the  diagram  shown  in  the  paper  is  not  quite  correct  for  a 
Mordey  machine.  The  Mordey  alternator  had  a  single-coil  field,  and  the 
armature  coils  were  connected  out  of  balance.  In  the  diagram  the  coils 
are  shown  on  each  pole. 

Mr.  D.  B.  RuBHMOBE:  May  I  state  a  few  of  the  methods  actutUj 
need  in  testing  alternators  for  temperature  rise  under  different  couditioiu 
of  load.  The  parts  of  the  armature  circuits  are  otten  divided  unequally 
and  bucked  against  each  other.  By  d^ng  this  carefully,  the  full-load 
ezcitafJon  will  send  full-load  current  through  the  armature,  the  iron  at 
the  same  time  being  worked  at  its  proper  density.  The  armature  may 
be  short-ciiemted  and  the  field  connected  in  two  parts,  the  number  of 
poles  in  one  being  greater  than  the  number  of  polee  in  the  other;  and 
these  two  parte  connected  in  Beriea  but  with  the  connections  reversed  for 
one.  With  the  machine  possessing  a  considerable  number  of  poles,  very 
close  to  the  normal  conditions  may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  With 
Inductor  altemators,  the  halves  of  the  phases  are  connected  in  opposition; 
the  phases  are  then  connected  in  series,  and  direct  current  is  forced 
through  the  armature,  while  the  field  is  excited  with  normal  current. 

With  r^ard  to  the  methods  for  obtaining  the  neceasary  data  for  r^ula- 
tion,  the  methods  principally  used  are  those  wliich  depend  upon  the 
no-load  saturation  curve  and  the  short-circuit  characteriatica,  these  being 
the  ones  which  are  easily  obtained  in  use.  The  results  obtained  are  then 
need  for  calculation  either  in  the  m.m.f.  or  reactance  methods.  For  a 
given  type  of  machine,  the  error  of  these  methods  is  usually  known  with 
a  fair  dc^cree  of  precision.  There  are,  of  course,  other  and, more  refined 
methods  for  calculating  the  n^ulation  uid  these  ar«  often  used  in  the 
designing  office,  especially  for  predetermination,  but  for  commercial  testing 
the  ones  given  above  are  generally  employed. 

Mr.  E.  Kn^Binn  Soott:  If  I  might  continue,  the  objection  to  any 
method  of  thia  kind  is  that  when  fau  are  driving  l^  a  steam  engine,  the 
engine  itself  gives  off  a  good  deal  of  heat  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
armature  and  field-coils.  Testing  a  generator  in  an  isolated  way  in  the 
workshop  does  not  take  any  record  of  such  outside  infiuencea.    Another 
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thing  ia  tluit  the  engine,  or  prime  niover,  may  be  subject  to  vibrations  ftnd 
uneven  turning.  In  the  Uordey  alternator,  for  example,  it  was  difBcult 
to  keep  the  field  poles  from  touching  the  armtture  coils.  I  remember 
one  particular  machine  in  which  we  had  to  widen  the  air  gap  twice,  and 
these  faults  were  only  found  out  when  the  nuchine  was  actually  tested 
ia  the  station  driven  by  its  own  engine. 

Chaibmait  Steihmitz:  My  experience  with  the  testing  of  very  large 
machin«e  has  been  that  the  only  entirely  unquestionable  way  of  deter- 
mining the  full-load  heating  of  the  machine  is  to  run  it  at  full  load,  and 
the  only  entirely  unqueetionable  way  to  get  the  regulation  at  full  load, 
is  to  measure  the  regulation  at  full  load.  This,  however,  with  the  sizes 
in  which  machines  have  now  come  to  be  made  is  impracticable,  since 
either  not  sufficient  power  is  available  to  run  the  machine  at  full  load, 
or  at  any  rate,  even  with  the  largest  manufacturing  companies,  there  is 
not  sufficient  power  available  to  test  all  the  large  machines  which  are 
being  produced,  at  full  load,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  get  tbs 
final  temperatures.  Compromise  tests  have,  therefore,  been  introduced 
which  give  more  or  less  accurately  the  regulation  and  the  temperaturs 
rise  within  that  range  of  machine  types  which  have  been  the  basis  of 
formulating  the  oonditions  of  test. 

Now,  Hr.  B«hrend  gives  us  here  one  method  by  which  you  oppose  a 
number  of  fidd  poles  to  the  remaining  field  poles  and  hy  using  for  the 
field-^eiting  ourrent  a  certain  value,  and  using  a  certain  number  of 
opposing  poles  in  proporticn  to  the  number  of  direct  poles  in  the  circuit, 
based  on  previous  experience,  you  can  arrange  the  test  so  as  to  get  the  right 
heating,  the  eorrect  rise  of  temperature.  But,  as  you  see,  you  have  to 
know  at  the  outset  how  to  arrange  the  test  to  get  the  right  results.  So, 
after  all,  it  is  merely  an  abbreriated  method  which  stands  or  falls  wiHi 
your  previous  experience  with  similar  types  of  machines,  but  which  neces- 
sarily leads  to  wrong  results  if  directly  applied  to  machine  types  very 
different  from  those  on  which  the  method  of  test  and  the  numerical 
arrangement  of  the  test  has  been  derived.  The  method  of  testing  for 
heating  of  la^e  alternatora  now  used  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
is  still  more  radical.  The  machine  is  run  under  short  circuit,  and  at 
an  overload  of  current,  and  then  an  open  circuit  with  over-excitation 
for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  by  choosing  proper  load  of  current  and 
proper  excitation,  you  get  the  right  temperature  rise.  After  all,  this 
only  amounts  to  an  application  of  the  same  method  which  Is  standardized 
for  determining  efficiencies,  to  the  determination  of  heating.  Just  as  tlie 
individual  losses  are  determined  separately  and  then  combined  to  get 
the  total  loss,  and  hence  the  efficiency,  so  the  heating  due  to  the  armature 
current,  that  due  to  the  core-loes,  etc.,  are  determined  separately,  and 
then  combined  to  get  the  total  heating  of  the  machine. 

Now,  the  same  applies  to  the  test  for  the  regulation.  The  most  reliable 
method  of  determining  regulation  which  we  have  found  is  to  calculate 
from  the  no-load  tests,  on  open  circuit  and  on  short  circuit,  which  latter 
is  essentially  the  re^ilation  test  on  a  zero  power-factor.  This  calculation, 
while  there  may  be  aonii'  theoretical  errors  in  it,  can  be  made  so  as  to 
be  much  more  accurate  than  the  direct  observation  of  the  regulation  on 
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ntminductive  load,  considering  that  the  t«at  at  full  noninductire  loid 
is  not  an  easy  test  to  make.  It  is  Ter7  diHcult,  since  the  engine  Taries 
in  speed,  the  stekm  varies  in  preesure;  the  load  is  not  as  absolutely  con- 
stant as  you  c«Jt  get  it  in  the  laboratory  when  you  are  testing  a  small 
machine  driven  by  a  niotor  and  maintaining  constant  speed.  Now, 
you  c»n  not  do  that  in  testing  an  alternator  directly  connected  to  a 
5000-kw  steam-turbine,  for  instance.  The  speed  will  vary  slightly.  You 
can  not  maintain  in  most  coseB  full  steam  pressure,  constant  speed,  etc. 
And  BO  we  find  that  the  calculation  of  the  regulation  gives  really  accurate 
values,  values  which  agree  mcHv  with  the  average  result  of  practical 
experience  in  the  future  working  of  the  machine  under  service  conditinks 
than  a  direct  test. 

Fbof.  Adams:  The  opinion  just  expressed  by  tb«  Chairman  as  to 
the  best  method  ol  arriving  at  the  regulation  of  alternators,  is  very 
gratifying  to  me,  as  it  is  the  method  which  I  have  for  some  time  advocated 
and  used  with  excellent  results  on  many  different  types  of  alternators. 
It  is  essentially  the  fundamentaJ  method,  and  from  it  the  two  more 
familiar  short-cut  methods  may  be  readily  derived  in  such  a  way  as  te 
show  clearly  the  reaaons  for  their  insufficiency.  It  also  has  the  advantage 
of  being  based  upon  the  familiar  method  of  analysis  used  in  connection 
with  transformers  and  induction  motors,  which  unifies  the  treatment  of 
neairly  all  types  of  alternating-current  machinery. 

Ur.  S.  Sehstius:  I  have  had  occasion  to  check  this  method  of 
Mr.  Torda-Heyman  on  several  machines,  and  I  found  that  in  nmst  instances 
the  meUtod  gave  quite  accurate  results.  In  two  cases,  however,  where 
the  machines  were  first  tested  according  to  the  split-field  method  of 
Mr.  Behrend,  and  then  tested  tvitb  a  synchronous  motor  running  without 
excitation,  it  appeared  that  the  method  gave  too  good  regulation,  the 
actually  tested  r^ulation  being  mneh  worse.  Now,  from  a  good  many 
alternators  tested  at  zero  power-factor,  and  also  on  short  circuit,  I  found 
that  the  most  reliable  method  for  predetermining  the  regulation  at  sero 
power-factor  was  that  in  which  ypn  work  on  the  basis  of  the  short-circuit 
test.  Professor  Bteinmetz  in  bis  book  has  given  a  method  for  obteining 
the  armature  reaction  of  an  alternator.  If  we  know  the  number  of  turns 
on  the  armature,  if  we  know  the  armature  current  and  Oxe  distribution 
of  the  winding,  we  can  get  at  the  equivalent  m.m.f.  of  the  armature. 
Now,  if  these  are  the  co-ordinates  representing  the  armature  short-circuit 
current  and  the  field  current,  then,  for  a  certein  load,  say  so  many 
amperes,  the  armature  reaction,  as  given  by  Professor  Steinmetz,  is  a 
certain  amount.  We  plot  this  distance.  This  being  equal  to  tlie  arma- 
ture reaction,  the  distance  from  this  intersection  to  the  abscissa  of  the 
field  current  represente  the  armature  reactance  voltage  at  zero  power- 
factor.  With  these  two  quantities  known,  armature  reaction  and  react- 
ance voltage,  the  r^ulation  curve  is  easily  plotted.  This  method  has  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  Bradley  T.  McCormick  within  the  last  four  mont^  in 
the  TTangactwna  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  I 
found  it  a  most  reliable  method.  It  seems  that  the  values  for  the  arma- 
ture reaction  given  by  Professor  Steinmetz  are  very  accurate  in  practice. 

^e  most  difficult  thing  is  te  predetermine  the  reactence  voltege  at  lero 
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power-fftctor,  i.  e.,  the  voltage  due  to  the  MU-induced  flux  bcrtwMn  the 
polcH,  around  the  slota.  On  a  good  man;  machinee  I  got  very  good  re- 
sults. For  instance,  in  one  case  where  tiie  length  of  the  armature  woe 
about  S  ins.  and  the  pitch  S^  ins.,  I  got  exactly  the  same  reeulta  in 
theory  and  practice.  Another  case  was  presented  by  an  alternator  o( 
exactly  the  same  pitch  and  exactly  the  same  number  of  slots,  but  of  7H 
ins.  armature  lei^:th;  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice  was 
about  20  per  cent.  I  have  given  up  hope  of  ever  obtaining  a  reliable 
method  for  the  predetermination  of  the  self-induction  of  an  alternator. 

Ohaibiian  STEinicETZi  If  there  is  no  further  diacuasion  we  have  con- 
eluded  the  program  of  this  session,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in 
order.  Tomorrow's  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  joint  discotaion  with 
Section  F,  the  section  on  transportation.  The  program  will  consist  of 
papers  on  alternating-current  railway  motors,  alternating-current  motors 
in  general  and  allied  subjects,  and  the  discussion  of  the  problon  of  the 
alternating-current  railway. 

On  moticMi,  adjourned  to  Tuesday  morning,  Bept«mber  13,  at  Bi30. 


The  proceedings  of  Section  B  on  Tuesday,  13tb  of  September,  ^U  be 
found  incorporated  with  the  proceedings  of  Section  7  for  that  day,  in 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  TnuiBAonoNs. 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  IS. 
Chairman  C.  P.  Steinmetz  called  Section  to  order  at  9:16  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day, September  16,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  announcing  the  papet 
of  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson,  ntitled  "The  Plunger  Electromagnet" 
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ON  THE  PEEDETEEMINATION  OF  PLUNGER 
ELECTBOMAGNETS. 


BY  PROF.  SILVAKLS  P.  THOMPSON,  P.  E.  S.,  Oitg  and  ffutW*  of 
London  In*titut«. 


An  impreesioii  seems  to  be  abroad  that  the  known  laws  of  electro- 
magnetism  do  not  suffice  to  enable  the  pull  of  the  solenoid  upon  an 
iron  plunger  within  it  to  be  calculated,  or  at  least  that  there  is 
some  obscure  difficulty  that  prevents  the  design  of  auch  plunger 
electromagnets  from  being  readily  predetermined,  so  that  when 
constructed  they  shall  fulfil  any  prescribed  specification  as  to  the 
required  pull  and  range  of  travel.  The  author  has,  however,  not 
fonnd  much  trouble  in  working  out  a  set  of  roles  for  design  which 
yield  results  of  an  accuracy  quite  comparable  with  that  attained 
by  the  customary  rules  for  the  designing  of  electromagnets  for 
dynamos  and  motors.  It  is  believed  that  these  will  be  welcomed  by 
engineere  int«reBted  in  this  branch  of  construction.  Hence  a  brief 
account  of  them  and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  established 
is  here  given. 

To  concentrate  attention  on  the  essentials  of  the  problem  con- 
sideE  a  magnetic  circuit  constituted  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  a 


Pio.  1. 

cylindrical  rod  of  soft  iron  is  supposed  to  be  bent  so  that  its  ends 
enter  a  tubular  bobbin  carrying  a  magnetizing  coil.  lict  the  length 
of  the  gap  between  the  ends  of  the  rod  be  called  z  inches,  and  let 
the  excitation  be  such  that  the  fiux-deneity  along  the  gap,  which 
will  be  practically  uniform,  be  B  lines  per  square  inch.  Let  each 
[042] 
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of  the  end  faces  of  the  irOD  have  an  area  of  A  square  inches.  Then 
it  is  known  that  the  pull  along  the  gap  g,  tending  to  bring  the  two 
end  faces  of  the  iron  together,  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

P  =  F'X/72, 134,000;  (1) 

where  P  is  the  poll  in  pounds  weight.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
fluT-denBity  B  in  the  gap  is  related  to  the  eieitation  according  to 
the  formula 

5X2X0.3133  =  75;  (2> 

where  IS  stands  for  the  nnmber  of  ampere  turns  of  excitation  that 
are  actually  expended  in  driving  the  magnetism  across  the  gap,  and 
0.3133  is  the  gap  coefGcient.  If  the  iron  is  of  good  quality,  and 
its  magnetic  state  is  far  removed  from  saturation,  the  number  of 
ampere-tums  required  to  send  the  flui  along  the  iron  part  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  will  be  negligibly  small  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  thus  needed  for  the  magnetism  in  the  gap ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  total  number  of  ampEre-tums  of  excitation  to  be  provided 
ty  the  exciting  bobbin  will  not  be  sraisibly  greater  than  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  above  formula.  The  symbol  I  stands  for  the  current 
in  amperes,  the  symbol  iS  for  the  number  of  spirals  or  turns  of  wire 
on  the  bobbin.  Hence  we  may  take  it  that,  under  the  above  as- 
sumption that  the  iron  is  far  from  saturation,  the  actual  ampere- 
tums  needed  will  be  /  X  S.  If  the  iron  were  so  far  saturated  as 
to  require  a  sensible  additional  number  of  ampere-tums  for  its 
magnetization,  then  the  necessary  total  current  would  need  to  he 
slightly  increased,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  reluctance 
of  the  iron  must  be  takra  into  account  by  adding  a  small  equival- 
ent length  to  X.  In  all  the  practical  cases  that  arise,  this  increase 
to  provide  for  the  reluctance  of  the  iron  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  about  2  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  left  out 
of  account  for  most  purposes.  The  gap-coefficient  0.3133  is  only 
another  expression  for  the  reluctivity  of  air  expressed  in  inch  units.* 
In  other  words,  to  drive  magnetism,  with  a  flux-density  of  one  line 

1.  For  those  who  prefer  to  work  with  MMtric  uoitfl  the  formula  will  stand 

P  in  kilogr»inme»=B>A/24,700,000  (la) 

ftnd  Bx»t0.1B5  =  IS  (2a) 

where  A  is  tbe  area  in  square  centimeters,  B  the  flux-densit]'  in  gausses, 
aod  B  tiie  gap-lenfrth  in  centimeterB.  The  numeric  24,700,000  is  nuds 
up  of  Sn  tud  931,000,  the  latter  being  the  number  of  dynes  in  the  weight 
of  I  kg.    The  gap-coellicient  0.795  ie  the  reciprocal  of  D.4 1; . 
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per  square  inch,  along  a  gap  1  in.  long,  requires  0.3133  of  1  ampere* 
turn. 

Let  UB  pass  from  the  coneideration  of  Fig,  1,  in  vhich  nothing 
was  movable,  to  the  case  presented  by  Fig.  2,  of  an  iron-clad  coil 
provided  with  a  movable  plunger,  capable  of  being  attracted  in 
from  the  right,  the  iron  jacket  being  extended  at  the  ends  so  as  to 
fonn  on  the  right  a  sort  of  stuffing  box  (lined  in  practice  with  a 
thin  tube  of  copper  or  brass)  through  which  the  plunger  enters, 
and  on  the  left  a  face-plate,  from  which  a  short  cylindrical  piece 
enters  the  other  end  of  the  bobbin.  The  reluctance  of  the  joints 
may  be  taken  as  zero,  provided  they  have  surface  enough.  So  then, 
again,  if  the  iron  is  far  from  saturation  the  only  reluctance  that 
need  be  taken  into  account  is  that  of  the  gap  between  the  end  of  the 
plunger  and  that  of  the  opposing  iron  piece.    Now,  let  it  be  as- 


sumed, for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear,  that  the  plunger 
will  not  be  permitted  to  travel  so  far  down  as  actually  to  come  in 
contact  with  this  opposing  iron  piece,  but  that  its  movement  will  be 
stopped  at  some  point  a  little  further  to  the  right,  such  as  that 
marked  E.  Then  its  range  of  motion  will  be  from  E  to  some  point 
to  the  right.  As  in  the  figure,  let  its  range  of  motion  (or  atroke, 
to  use  an  engine  term)  bo  called  x.  Then  it  is  dear  that  if  any 
particular  excitation  by  a  given  number  of  ampere-turns  were  pro- 
vided, the  pull  would  differ  at  different  parts  of  the  stroke,  being  a 
maximum  when  the  plunger  was  at  the  end  of  if«  stroke,  E,  and 
being  a  minimum  when  the  plunger  was  at  the  beginning  of  its 
stroke.  For,  whrai  at  the  beginning  of  its  stroke,  the  length  of  the 
internal  gap  is  a  maximum,  and  the  dux-deneity  will  be  a  minimnm, 
since  from  formula  (S)  we  hava:    5  =  75/0.31332. 

Now  write  P„„  for  the  pull  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  where  B 
is  a  maximum,  and  P„|q  for  the  minimum  pull  when  B  is  at  its 
minimum.    The  designer  will  generally  be  required  to  work  between 
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a  given  maiimam  and  a  given  minimum  pull.  ThuB,  for  example, 
be  may  be  required  to  design  an  appatatna  to  give  a  maxJmnm  pull 
of  100  lbs.  and  a  roinJmnm  pnll  of  40  lbs.,  with  a  stroke  of  2  ins. 
Tjet  the  ratio  of  the  mazimnm  pull  to  the  minimum  pull  be  called  y.  ■ 
Then,  since,  by  formula  (1),  P  varies  ae  the  Bqoare  of  B,  we  have; 
V--'Wx./^iiiin.--S'm«y-B*iiita.i  wbenoe,v5  =  .Bn^/.B„dn.i«>d 

Going  back  to  formula  (2),  and  writing  it  out  for  the  two  extreme 
cases,  we  have,  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  where  the  distance 
along  the  gap  from  iron  to  iron  is  at  its  maximnm  value,  which  ve 
will  call  z,  B^^  X3X0.3133=JS;  and  at  the  end  of  the  strolra, 
when  the  gap  ia  reduced  to  z—x,  B„.,  X(2— a:)X0.3133  =  /5. 
From  this  it  follows  that  z/(z— iF)=g„„/£„,„  —  Vy-  Hence,  z 
must  necessarily  have  the  value 

-^-     ■■  w 

and  as  9  is  the  ratio  of  the  specified  maximum  and  minimuin  pulls, 
it  is  at  ODce  seen  that,  in  order  to  calculate  s  from  x  this  function 
of  y  becomes  important.  For  convenience  some  values  of  it  are 
here  tabulated  for  reference.  The  rata©  v^/{  f^- 1)  is  called  u  for 
brevity. 

TABLE  I  of  Functions  for  Pull-Ratio  y. 


»=Pm«./f^rn... 

1.0 

1  n 

!1  ft 

2fi 

8  0 

an 

40 

5.0 

« 

5.4 

8.44 

87 

8  37 

2. IS 

2ft 

1.S8 

o.ag 

0.87 

0.4s; 

O.B 

O.SS 

lAviT-i) 

« 

4.4 

a.44 

1.7 

1.37 

,.,. 

1.0 

0.88 

y  ^  i^nki.  /Ptala.  •  • 

1/(V5-1) 


8ft 

»,0 

mo 

IRO 

20  0 

100.0 

1.60 

1.0 

1.47 

1  ftR 

i.a 

1.11 

0.64; 

0.6« 

o.«e 

0.75 

0.0 

0.66 

0.6 

0.47 

0.88 

o.a 

0.11 

So  far  as  the  first  two  lines  of  the  table  are  concerned,  their  use 
is  exemplified  as  follows :  Taking  the  instance  of  a  design  to  have 
a  pull  varying  from  40  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  with  a  stroke  of  2  ina.,  we 
have  here  y  =  lOO-i-40  =»=  2.5,  and  looking  in  the  table  we  see  the 
corresponding  value  of  u  is  2.7.  This  means  that  we  must  multiply 
the  stroke  by  2.7  to  find  z,  which  will,  therefore,  be  5.4.  In  fact, 
unless  we  design  the  apparatus  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke 
Vol.  1  —  36 
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the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  iB  2.7  times  as  great  as  the  re- 
luctance is  at  the  end  of  the  Btroke,  we  shall  find  that  the  minimnm 
pull  will  drop  ia  a  less  value  than  ^  of  the  maximum  pull.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  minimum  pull  is  specified  to  come  to  a  higher 
fraction  of  the  maximum,  the  greater  will  be  u. 

Next,  retuniiDg  to  formula  (1),  let  us  remember  that  if  d  be  the 
diameter  of  the  core,  the  area  A  of  ite  end  face  will  equal  ^ 
X0.T864.    Hence  we  may  immediately  deduce  the  new  rule  that: — 

d  =  9,580X  V^iH.  /S„^  (6) 

This  determines  the  diameter  of  the  core  if  S^j,^  has  been  fixed. 
Convereely,  if  d  is  given  we  can  fix  B^^^  ^  follows : — 

5miu.  =  9^580XV^„,„./d.  (Ba) 

To  get  a  new  relation  we  may  go  back  to  formula  (2),  and  insert- 
ing in  it  the  value  of  £„^,  just  obtained,  and  z  is  the  total  gap 
length,  we  find : — 

3,000X«XV?„Un./'^  =  ^'^  <^) 

This  enables  us  to  calculate  the  required  number  of  ampere-turns 
if  the  diameter  of  the  core  has  been  fixed.  The  rule  is  in  itself  of 
some  practical  interest,  for  it  shows  us  that  in  any  given  case  where 
the  maximum  and  minimum  pulls,  and  the  stroke,  are  given,  the 
necessary  ampere-turnB  will  vary  inversely  as  the  diameter  chosen 
for  the  core.  If  we  double,  for  examplej  the  diameter  of  the  core, 
making  the  plunger  four  times  as  heavy  as  before,  the  excitation 
may  be  reduced  to  one-half. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  a  number  of  trial  values  or  alter- 
native designs  to  fulfil  any  prescribed  case.  Using  the  same  illus- 
tration as  before,  we  will  put  down  as  being  specified  P„„  ^100 
lbs.;  •Pn,|n=40  lbs.;  x^Z  ins.  We  have  already  found  y^2.5, 
u  =  2.7  and  z  =  5.4.  We  also  know  tliat  Vy  =  l-SS.  Hence,  by 
rule  {3),5„,„.  =  B„„-^1.58.    Also  V'^^ta.  =  ^-32- 


Schedula  of  Triai  Valua. 


Bm«T 

Bmin 

rf      

100.000 

68.200 

0.06 

107,000 

80,000 
50,040 

i.a 

80,600 

60,000 
ST. 080 
1.8 
08,600 

B0,000 
S1,64S 
1. 91 
S3,S00 

40.000 
M,820 
3,S9 
48.800 

80.000 
18,990 
8.19 
81,800 

ao^ooo 

13,660 
4.78 
21.400 

IS 

We  first  put  down  some  trial  values  of  B^^^   and,  dividing  each 
by  y/y,  we  get  corresponding  values  of  B^^      By  formula  (5)  we 
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then  find  the  resulting  values  of  d;  and  then  IS  follows  either  from 
(6)  or  from  the  rule 

IS  =  B^^  XzXO.3133  (26) 

On  comparing  together  the  values  so  set  down,  we  see  at  once  t^at 
if  we  attempt  to  work  up  to  a  maximum  density  of  magnetic  field  in 
the  gap  as  high  as  100,000  lines  per  square  inch,  the  plunger  may 
have  a  diameter  of  only  0.96  ins.;  but  then  we  should  have  to  pro- 
vide no  fewer  than  107,000  ampere-tuma  of  excitation.  And  when 
we  consider  that  on  large  multipolar  dynamos  the  amount  of  ex- 
citatioD  on  one  pole  ie  generally  of  the  order  of  6000  to  10,000 
ampere-tums,  or  exceptionally  rises  to  30,000  in  large  altematore, 
we  see  that  this  design  is  impossible  by  reason  of  the  copper  re- 
quired. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reduce  the  maximum  density 
to  20,000,  the  core  diameter  comes  up  to  4.78  ins.,  and  the  ampere- 
turns  fall  to  21,400. 

The  considerations  which  will  settle  our  choice  between  the 
various  alternative  have  yet  to  be  laid  down.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  a  different  order  of  procedure  might  have  been  followed.  Thus 
we  might  have  taken  as  trial  values  for  d,  1,  li,  2,  3,  4  Ins.,  and 
calculated  the  corresponding  values  of  B^,^  and  thence  £,„„  from 
fonnnla  (6a). 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  maximum  pulls  are  given  with 
great  accuracy  by  the  above  rules,  but  that,  ovring  to  secondary 
causes,  the  minimum  pulls  are  rather  higher  (in  some  cases  several 
per  cent)  than  the  calculated  values. 

We  next  enter  on  the  thorny  question  of  the  length  and  depth  of 
the  magnetizing  bobbin.  Let  us  call  the  winding  length  between 
the  bobbin  cheeks  //,  and  the  available  winding  depth  T.  Also  call 
the  mean  length  of  one  turn  M,  then  the  sectional  area  of  the  whole 
winding  is  LT,  and  the  winding  volume  is  MLT.  Also,  if  the  actual 
penniBsible  current  density  through  the  cross-section  (not  the  cur- 
rent density  in  the  copper  only)  in  amperes  per  square  inch  be 
Mlled  p,  we  obviously  have  the  relation  LTXP  =  IS.  So,  if  ^  i» 
known  from  experience  we  get  the  rule 

LT  =  I8/p  (7) 

Now  experience  shows  that  if  proper  pains  are  taken  to  give  cooling 
surface,  by  radiating  ribs  or  otherwise,  ^  may  be  as  great  as  2000 
or  3000  for  coils  that  are  used  for  momentary  work  —  that  is  to 
say,  for  which  the  current  is  never  kept  on  for  more  than  20  or  30 
seconds  at  a  time.    For  apparatus  in  which  the  current  is  kept  on 
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for  as  much  as  10  minutee  or  more,  much  lower  current-densitiee 
must  be  uaed.  The  extreme  case  of  prolonged  use  for  several 
houTB  continuously  iovolvee  either  special  cooling  arrangements 
with  internal  duets,  or  else  the  uae  of  a  very  low  density,  such  as 
j8=:300  to  400.  This  is  at  best  a  rough  way  of  reckoning;  the 
more  exact  way  is  indicated  later.  If  in  cases  for  momentary  use 
we  assume  p  =  2000,  we  can  fix  a  provisional  value  for  the  winding 
area  LT.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the  requirement  that  the  mini* 
mum  pull  shall  not  fall  below  a  definite  fraction'of  the  >T»iTiiniim 
pull  involves  the  provision  of  a  total  length,  z,  of  "equivalent 
gap  "  which  is  u  times  greater  than  the  actual  stroke.  The  greater 
■u  is  the  greater  must  the  excitation  be  for  a  given  maximum  poll. 
Thus,  for  example,  to  give  a  maximum  pull  of  13  lbs.,  using  a  core 
i  in.  in  diameter,  and  with  a  stroke  of  3  ins.,  will  require  on  excita- 
tion of  133,000  ampere-tums  if  the  minimum  pull  is  not  to  drop 
below  8  lbs. ;  whereas  it  will  only  require  46,600  ampere-tums  if  the 
minimum  is  permitted  to  drop  to  4  lbs.,  and  only  4080  if  the  mini- 
mum  is  permitted  to  drop  to  1  lb.  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 
We  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  price  in  ampere-tums  (that  is,  in 
copper,  or  in  current,  or  both)  for  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
minimum  pull. 

Suppose  that  the  total  winding  area  L2'  has  been  provisionally 
found,  it  remains  to  ascertain  the  separate  values  of  L  and  T.  This 
is  again  a  matter  where  experience  must  to  some  extent  guide.  The 
total  weight  of  copper  (for  a  given  number  of  ampere-tums)  will 
bti  reduced  if  we  make  L  very  long  and  the  depth  T  small,  since  then 
the  mean  length  per  turn  is  kept  small.  But  L  should  obviously 
have  some  relation  to  the  length  of  stroke,  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  use  a  very  long  bobbin  if  only  a  short  stroke  is  required,  and 
a  long  stroke  cannot  be  got  if  the  bobbin  is  short.  Here  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  minimum  pull  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  we  were  forced  to  provide  an  addition  to  the 
gap,  or,  rather,  to  calculate  the  ampere-tums  as  if  the  gap-length 
were  t  not  x.  A  glance  at  Fig.  2  will  make  it  clear  that  if  for  this 
reason  the  gap  has  had  to  be  increased  from  a:  tc  z,  the  length  L  of 
the  exciting  bobbin  cannot  be  less  than  z.  For,  if  there  is  a  good 
stuffing-box  or  cylindrical  collar  at  the  right,  we  may  reckon  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  as  the  point  when  the  plimger  actually 
begins  to  enter  the  windings,  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  no  need 
to  make  the  projecting  iron  piece  enter  further  than  the  thickness 
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of  the  bobbin  cbeek.  Heoce,  nnlesB  in  some  special  case  thiB  ironld 
load  to  an  undne  heaping  np  of  tiie  coils,  it  is  a  useful  guide  to  take 
for  L  prorisionally  ^e  same  value  as  was  found  for  t.  All  this  is 
under  the  aseumptioii  still  that  the  Bolenoid  is  going  to  be  jacket«d 
with  iron,  bo  that  the  only  sensible  reluctance  in  the  magnetic  circuit 
i'  that  of  the  internal  gap.  If  now  we  take  equation  (7)  and  insert 
in  it  the  value  of  7^  given  in  equation  (6)  we  get 

And  if  we  assume  as  above  that  p  may  be  as  great  as  2000  (for 
cases  of  apparatus  used  only  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time),  and  that 
2/  =  I,  the  rule  becomes 

r_1.6X|/?„u»./rf (9) 

Let  ua  see  how  this  works  out  in  the  example  previously  used.  The 
minimum  pull  was  40  lbs.,  so  V^min.  ^  6-33  and  z  was  6.4  ins.  If 
we  had  used  a  plunger  3  ins.  in  diameter,  the  exciting  bobbin  would 
have  the  following  dimensions: — L  =  at  least  5.4  ins.,  T  =  at 
least  4.74  ins.  This,  allowing  ^  in.  for  the  tubular  part  of  the 
bobbin,  would  imply  an  esciting  coil  the  inner  diameter  of  which 
was  2.26  and  the  outer  diameter  11.73  ins.  If,  instead,  a  plunger 
4  ins.  in  diameter  had  been  used,  formula  (9)  shows  that  T  would 
be  reduced  to  3.37  ins.,  and  the  inner  and  outer  diameters  of  the 
coil  would  become  4.25  ins.  and  8.99  ins.  respectively. 

Another  approximate  way  of  estimating  the  length  L  of  the  excit- 
ing bobbin  is  to  draw  upon  experience,  which  shows  that  if  T  is  not 
more  than,  say,  3  ina.,  and  due  care  la  taken  as  to  cooling,  each  inch 
length  of  tubular  coil  can  carry  from  3000  to  10,000  ampere-turns, 
the  lower  number  being  appropriate  for  cases  of  continuous  senice, 
the  higher  for  cases  of  momentary  service  only.  Now,  this  gives 
us  a  means  of  judging  which  of  the  trial  values  previously  set  out 
should  be  selected,  for,  since  on  Baau.  depends  the  number  o£  am- 
pere-tnms  needed,  it  must  not  be  taken  too  high.  If  we  apply  these 
considerations  to  formula  (2)  we  find  at  once  that,  in  apparatus 
for  prolonged  work,  Bboo.  must  not  exceed  9580;  while  in  that  for 
momentary  use  £mid.  may  be  taken  at  16,000  or  20,000,  or  even  up 
to  38,000  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  £nu.  rising  over 
100,000.  To  find  the  mean  length  of  one  turn  M,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  thickness  of  the  tubular  walls  of  the  bobbin  and  the 
internal  clearance  add  0.25  im.  to  the  diameter,  the  formula  is 

.v/  =  ,(o.2.'>+£f+r).  (10) 
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So  far  we  have  considered  the  excitation  aimply  as  bo  many 
ainpere-tums,  regardless  of  the  separate  values  to  be  assigned  to 
the  amperes  and  the  turns,  and  regardLees  of  the  resiBtanee  of  tho 
coil  or  of  the  watts  wasted  in  it  as  heat.  Now,  as  the  rules  per- 
taining to  these  matters  are  in  no  way  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  electromagnetR  thoy  may  be  here  treated  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible by  merely  quoting  those  that  will  be  found  most  usefuL  The 
symbols  need  are  as  follows : — 

o  =  ampere-density  in  the  copper  section. 
^  =  ampere-density  in  the  gross  winding  space. 
J  =  diameter  (bare)  of  wire  in  inches, 
i,  =  diameter  (covered)  of  wire  in  inches. 
Ji  =  resiatanoc  of  coil  in  ohms. 
^1  =:  resistance  of  wire  per  inch  in  ohmB. 
/>!  =  resistance  per  cubic  inch  of  coil  space. 
'  =  sectional  area  of  wire  in  square  inches. 
*  =  space-factor  =  copper  area  -Hgroes  area. 
V^  voltage  applied  to  terminals  of  coiL 
»  =  watte  consumed  =  IV  :^PR. 

If7ispreBcrib€d,7S-=-/— 5;^=/S-i-Zr;/>,— aj9x0.8/7*  XtO», 
which  fixes  the  gftuge  of  the  wire  ;  t—T-T-a  ;    V—w-i-T 

If  T  is  prescribed,  I  =  w~V;  r,  =  F/J/X/S,  which  fiscs  the 
gauge  of  tie  wire,  or  12,O0OF/JV/X/''?  =  resistance  per  1000  ft; 


_/Wx^      0-8 

The  following  are  tlso  usefal :  *— 0-785  X*"  -i-*i »  ;  ZT-^8X'-t-<fi 
Jf— 420XrfX«i/aX*X  +'/'»i". 

Example. —  An  example  will  make  the  process  clearer.  The  case 
taken  is  an  iron-clad  coil  to  give  a  pull  of  10  lbs.,  increasing  to  30 
lbs.,  over  a  range  of  1  in.  Voltage  of  supply  100  volts  for  inter- 
mittent work.  Here  P„„  =  30 ;  P,^  =  l0;ar  =  l;y  =  3;  Vy 
-  1.732;  u  (see  Table  I  )=3.37;  3  =  2.37;  Vp„|„  =  3-16. 

7SX(i  =  3,000X2.37X3.16^22,500,  by  formula  (6). 

li       X(i  =  9580X3.16  =  30,300,  by  formula  (6). 

«m^  =  ^min.XVy,  by  formula  (3). 
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Trial  Foi««. 

d 

0.5 

1.0              1.6 

2.0 

IS 

45,000 

83,500        15,000 

11,260 

B.^ 

60,600 

30.300        20,200 

15,150 

Bm.1. 

104,800 

52,400        34,930 

26,200 

Tb«  first  of  these  requires  too  many  ampere-turns  for  so  email  aa 
apparatus.  To  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  designs  we  calculate  them 
out,  assuming  that  j3  may  be  taken  as  high  as  2000,  so  that  LT  =  i-V 
-i-2000.  If  the  space-factor  is  taken  at  0.5,  this  implies  that  the 
current  density  in  the  copper  will  be  a  =  1000  amperes  per  square 
iitch. 

Trial  Valuea. 


LT 

22.5 

11.25 

7.6 

6.626 

L 

7.6 

3.75 

3.0 

8.82 

T 

3.0 

8.0 

2.5 

2.0 

U 

11.8 

13.4 

13.4 

13.4 

LTM 

266.0 

151.0 

101.0 

75.6 

i 

0.0730 

0.0550 

0.0450 

0.0389 

a 

0.00434 

0.00842 

0.00161 

0.00181 

I 

17.36 

8.68 

6.44 

4.84 

a 

2,600.0 

8,325.0 

8,325;0 

8,327.0 

w 

1,736.0 

868.0 

644.0 

484.0 

Ll».  of  copper 

42.3 

24.0 

16.0 

18.0      . 

Wt.  of  plunger 

0.6 

1.63 

3.05 

6.2 

The  last  of  these  designs  is  the  cheapest,  and  wastes  less  power 
than  the  others;  but  if  the  weight  of  the  iron  jacket  is  included  it 
will  be  rather  heavier  than  the  third  design. 

In  calculating  the  length  L  in  the  above  example,  it  was  assumed 
that  T  must,  for  reasons  of  heating,  not  exceed  3  ins,,  and  this 
assumption  caused  L  to  be  greater  than  z,  as  it  must  in  many  cases 
be.  For  if  the  whole  coil  is  taken  as  short  as  z,  then  the  coils  may 
pile  up  to  too  great  a  thickness,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  mean 
length  of  one  turn  will  come  a  great  weight  of  copper,  and,  what  is 
also  bad,  the  cooling  surface  will  be  insnificient.  The  relation 
between  watts  expended  and  necessary  cooling  surface  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  precision,  because  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  the 
user  of  the  apparatus.  But,  taking  the  watt-consumption  during 
the  periods  of  use,  and  averaging  it  out  over  an  hour,  if  the  average 
mptioD  came  to  more  than  3  watts  per  square  inch  of  cooling 
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surface  the  design  ou^t  to  be  leconeideTed  to  give  more  cooliBg 
Bnrface.  Even  so,  the  temperature  riee  will  axceed  that  permitted 
in  dynamos  and  motors.  Lengthening  the  coil  always  is  adran- 
tKgeouB  from  this  point  of  view,  for  it  not  only  increases  the  surface 
bnt  reduces  the  mean  loigth  of  the  turn  and,  for  a  given  pennissiblo 
watt-consiunption,  rednoes  the  weight  of  copper;  or  for  a  given 
weight  of  copper  it  reduces  Hie  watt-consnmption. 

Incompletely  Enclosed  Coilt  —  So  far  we  have  assumed  an  iron- 
clad Ijpe  of  coil,  and  we  have  found  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
specified  conditions  of  the  minimum  pull  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  not  falling  below  a  certain  fraction  of  the  final  pull,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  *,  the  length  of  the  equivalent  gap  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke,  longer  than  the  length  x  of  the  stroke  itself.  In 
ottier  words,  there  was  left  in  Fig.  2  a  space  between  the  bottom  of 
the  plunger,  when  it  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke  at  E,  and  the  end 
of  the  iron  piece  which  dosed  the  tube.  In  engineers'  language,  a 
clearance  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  below  the  piston.  This 
clearance  space  might  be  filled  up  with  brass  or  any  other  non- 
magnetic material  bo  far  as  the  reasoning  was  concerned.  It  might 
be  thought  that  this  space  simply  wasted  power  by  requiring  more 
ampere-turns  to  drive  the  magnetism  through  it.  But  the  parlTit 
plays  is  best  seen  by  considering  what  would  occur  if  it  were  not 
there.  Suppose  it  to  be  filled  up  with  iron.  Then  wh^i  the  plunger 
is  right  up  to  £  there  would  clearly  be  required  very  few  ampeie- 
tums  to  give  the  maximum  pull.  If  the  excitation  were  reduced 
accordingly,  then,  when  the  plunger  was  again  pulled  out  to  the  top 
of  its  stroke,  there  would  be  so  little  excitation  that  the  pull  would 
fall  far  below  the  required  minimum.  So,  then,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  when  the  plunger  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  and 
the  pull  is  a  TrmTimnm,  there  should  be  this  additional  gap  or  its 
equivalent  Now  that  equivalent  may  be  attained  in  another  way 
—  viz.,  if  an  equal  amount  of  reluctance  is  introduced  into  the  cir- 
cuit at  some  other  part  Let  the  point  E,  the  bottom  of  the  stroke, 
be  shifted  right  to  the  end  of  the  coil  (on  the  left).  Then  a  gap  in 
the  magnetic  circuit  can  be  obtained  by  removing  the  iron  face-plate 
EC  the  end,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  needed  to  produce  an  equiva- 
lent reluctance.  Suppose  we  were  dealing  with  the  case  where 
^mmr.  ^^  '°°^  times  P„|„ ,  or  where  the  puil-ratio  j/  =  i.  Beference 
to  Table  I  ahovrs  that  in  this  ease  «  ^  2  or  z  ^  2a;.  If  we  removed 
the  end  shield  this  would  possibly  not  sufficiently  increase  the  re- 
luctance—  it  might  be  necessaiy  to  cut  off  some  of  the  external 
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jacket  also.  The  amount  would  depend  on  the  shape  of  the  vbole 
coil.  If  the  whole  cyliodrical  Bpace  down  the  tube  were  long  com* 
pared  with  its  diameter,  the  reluctance  from  end  to  end  through 
the  interior  would  be  great  compared  with  the  reluctance  of  all  the 
possible  paths  through  the  external  air  if  the  jacket  had  been  en- 
tirely removed.  Hence  removing  the  jacket  in  such  a  case  would 
not  double,  but  would  only  slightly  increase,  the  total  reluctance 
existing  when  the  plunger  is  in  the  position  of  beginning  the  stroke- 

The  principle  of  magnetic  images  will  help  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  matters  involved.  In  a  paper  read  by  the  author 
before  the  filectrical.Congress  at  Como  in  1900,  it  was  shown,  and 
experimental  proofs  were  adduced  coniirming  the  theor}',  that  if  a 
sheet  of  iron  of  indefinitely  great  permeability  compared  with  air, 
and  of  indefinitely  large  size,  were  placed  b^ond  the  end  of  a 
solraioid,  the  effect  of  its  presence  is  precisely  that  of  a  magnetic 
mirror.  At  all  points  of  the  space  in  front  of  it  the  effect  of  its 
presence  ts  the  same  ae  would  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  sec- 
ond solenoid  of  equal  power  situated  behind  the  mirror  at  the  place 
where,  optically  speaking,  the  virtual  image  of  the  first  solenoid 
would  be  situated.  If  placed  hard  up  against  the  end  of  the  solenoid 
the  effect  is  to  double  the  length  of  the  solenoid.  If  two  such 
"  mirrors  "  are  placed  against  the  two  ends  of  a  solenoid  of  finite 
length,  they  have  the  same  effect  as  making  the  solenoid  of  infinite 
length. 

N'ow  it  is  known  that  the  strength  of  the  fidd  (in  c.g.B.  unite)  at 
any  point  inside  an  indefinitely  long  uniform  solenoid  is  given  by 
the  expression  H  ^  i-alS/lOl,  I  being  in  centimeters.  The  corre- 
sponding expression  in  inch  units  is  ffi=^7S/iX  0.3133.  These 
valu^  are  true  to  within  1  per  cent  for  the  field  at  the  mid-length 
of  a  Boleuoid,  provided  its  length  be  not  less  than  six  times  its 
internal  diameter.  The  value  of  the  field  at  the  mouth  of  the  sole- 
noid is  exactly  half  this  value,  as  is  at  once  seen  by  considering  that 
the  effect  at  the  middle  must  be  equally  due  to  that  part  of  the 
solenoid  which  lies  to  the  right  and  to  that  which  lies  to  the  left. 
The  effect  of  putting  an  iron  sheet  or  end-plate  across  the  end  of 
an  unjacketed  solenoid  is  then  (asBuming  the  iron  to  be  of  indefi- 
nitely great  permeability  and  extent)  to  bring  up  the  value  of  the 
field  within  the  mouth  to  the  same  amount  as  it  would  have  if  the 
solenoid  were  indefinitely  extended  and  had  the  same  number  of 
ampne-tums  per  unit  of  length. 

Consider  by  the  light  of  this  fact  what  ie  the  effect  of  putting  on 
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an  iron  face-plate  with  a  weU-fittmg  iron  stuffing-box  on  the 
anterior  end  of  the  solenoid.  Saving  that  it  will  have  a  penneability 
and  an  extent  lees  than  infinite,  the  effect  of  its  presence  is  that, 
wheal  the  plnnger  is  in  the  initial  position  just  beginning  to  enter 
the  coil,  the  field  at  that  end  of  the  tube  is  brought  up  to  the  same 
strength  that  it  has  at  the  middle.  Now,  eren  without  such  an  end- 
plate,  the  extended  long  plunger  performs  partially  the  same  f unc- 
ti(m.  If  it  were  a  perfect  performer  it  would  be  pulled  in  this 
position  with  an  initial  pull  correaponding  to  the  magnetic  tension 
along  that  field,  and  this,  even  with  a  long  solenoid  and  as  many  as 
3000  ampere  tome  per  inch,  would  scarcely  be  as  much  as  ^  lb. 
per  square  inch  of  end  surface  of  the  plunger.  Once  entered,  how- 
ever, into  the  mouth  of  the  coil  the  plunger  experiences  a  puU 
which  steadily  increases  —  supposing  the  plunger  to  be  at  least  a 
little  longer  than  the  coil  —  until  its  advancing  end  reaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coil,  where  the  pull  is  a  maximum.  And  this  maximum 
ie  seen,  by  reasoning  analogous  to  that  used  above,  to  be  equal  to 
one-quart«r  of  the  poll  there  would  be  between  this  plunger  and 
its  image  if  an  iron  mirror  were  placed  against  the  bottom  of  the 
coil.  TiVTiat  that  puU  would  be  will  depend  on  the  permeability  of 
the  iron  as  well  as  on  the  ampere-turns  per  unit  of  length  tliat  mag- 
netize it  and  on  its  area  of  section.  If  the  permeability  is  known, 
or  its  curve  has  been  ascertained,  B  can  be  found  from  the  curve ; 
and  the  pull  will  be  one-quarter  of  that  calculated  by  equation  (1). 
Hence  it  is  the  permeability  of  the  iron  as  well  as  its  section  which 
determines  the  maximum  pull  of  an  unjacketed  coil  upon  the 
plunger.  In  the  ironclad  rail  it  is  the  permeability  of  air  in  the  gap 
(or  in  the  equivalent  gap)  which  determines  the  maximum  pull; 
since,  as  experience  shows,  and  as  can  be  foreseen  from  the  equa- 
tions, those  designs  in  which  the  plunger  is  of  so  small  a  diameter 
that  saturation  approaches  a  point  where  the  reluctance  of  the  iron 
need  be  taken  into  account,  are  more  costly  than  those  where  the 
iron  saturation  is  kept  low. 

Adaptation  of  the  calculations  to  cases  of  coned  plungers  is  r^ 
eerved  for  a  future  publication,  the  present  communication  being 
confined  to  cylindrical  plungers. 


Cbaiului  D.  B.  RuBnxoBE:  FrofcsBor  SteinmetE  is  called  to  aDotlier 
Section  tioB  morning  and  htu  asked  me  to  preside  here  in  hiB  absrace. 
If  there  ia  no  discuaaion  on  ProfesMr  Thonipxon's  paper,  I  will  call  upon 
Prof.  E.  B.  RonA  to  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Influence  of  'Pave  Shape 
npon  Altemiiting- current   Meter   Indications." 
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OF  INTEGRATING  INDUCTION  METERS. 


BY  E.  B.  ROUA.  SI.  G.  LLUYD  Alto  C.  S.  RBID. 


We  give  in  this  paper  the  results  obtained  with  five  integrating 
induction  vattmeters,  on  which  we  have  made  a  considerahle  num- 
ber of  t«etB  although  further  work  remainE  to  be  done.  The  work 
wae  intempted  by  trsusfraring  the  machines  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed to  St.  Lonis,  wh««  they  were  installed  in  the  Exposition 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  is  our  expectation  to 
resume  the  work  in  a  few  months  and  to  extend  the  experiments 
to  a  greater  number  of  meters  and  to  use  a  greater  Tariation  in 
the  wave  form.  These  results  may  therefore  be  r^arded  as  pre- 
liminary, illustrating  the  methods  employed  and  the  resulU  ob- 
tained when  changes  are  made  in  the  wave  form  by  altering  the 
magnitude  or  phase  of  the  harmonics  present 

Two  of  the  meters  employed  were  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  t«8t  by  the  makers.  The  others  were  meters  which  we 
happened  to  haTe  in  the  laboratory  when  the  tests  were  under- 
taken.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  meters : 

So.  1.  Stanley  (magnetic  suspension  type),  50  amperes. 
Ko.  2.  Stanley  (magnetic  suspension  type),  50        " 
No.  3.  General  Electric  (1902  house  type),  25        " 
No.  4.  Fort   Wayne    (type   "K"),        -        50        " 
No.  5.  Siemens  &  Halske,     •        •        •        25        " 
AH  are  for  110  volts,  60  cydee,  single-phase.     The  first  four 
are  American  instruments,  the  last  is  of  German  make.     Each 
meter  was  tested  at  full  load  and  at  normal  voltage  and  approxi- 
mately unity  power  factor. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  on  Uie  rate  of  an  induction 
meter  due  to  varying  tJie  wave  form,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
carefully  any  effects  due  to  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
meter,  or  changes  in  the  frequency  of  current,  or  other  alterations 
in  the  conditions  of  the  meter  or  circuit.  In  most  casesi  the  effect 
of  a  moderate  distortion  of  the  wave  is  small,  and  unless  all  mea»- 
urements  are  made  with  great  care  the  effects  looked  for  may  be 
155S] 
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masked  by  other  effects  or  by  errors  of  measuTement.  The  meters 
were  tested  alternately  with  current  of  sine  wave  form  and  with 
a  distorted  vave,  the  distortion  being  produced  by  adding  a  har- 
monic of  three  times  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental,  varying 
both  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  this  harmonic.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  an  alternating-curreiit  generating  set  of  three  ma- 
chines, two  alternators  and  a  direct-connected  driving  motor,  one 
aJtcmator  having  four  poles  and  the  other  twelve.  The-  current 
from  each  machine  is  very  nearly  of  sine  wave  form,  and  teeta 
were  made  of  the  meters  alternately  with  the  fundajnental  only 
and  with  the  harmonic  added. 

"Kiree  different  relative  values  and  four  different  phases  of  the 
harmonic  have  been  employed.  The  three  values  of  the  harmonic 
are  10,  S6,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  value  of  the  funda- 
mental. For  example,  since  A'=  *'£!,*+ 1:^  in  the  firat  case 
the  addition  of  11  volts  of  the  harmonic  to  110  volts  of  the  funda- 
mental gives  a  resultant  of  about  110.5  voUs,  the  wave  being  more 
or  lees  peaked  than  a  sine  wave  according  to  the  phase  of  the 
harmonic.  In  the  second  case  lOS  volts  of  the  fundamental  plus 
27  volts  of  the  harmonic  gives  a  resultant  of  111.3  volts.  (The 
voltage  in  each  case  was  reduced  to  exactly  110  by  resistance  in 
seriee.)  This  resultant  is  shown  in  Figs.  1-4  where  the  25  per 
cent  harmonic  is  in  different  phase  in  each  of  the  four  caaee. 
This  difference  is  produced  by  shifting  the  coupling  of  (me  of  the 
generators  to  the  driving  motor,  5  deg.,  10  deg.,  or  15  deg.  in 
the  coupling,  corresponding  to  10  deg.,  30  deg.,  or  30  deg.  in  the 
wave  of  the  fundamental,  or  30  deg.,  60  deg.,  or  90  deg.  in  the 
I^ase  of  the  harmonic.  A  shift  of  30  d^.  in  the  coupling  cor- 
responds to  180  deg.  in  the  phase  of  the  harmonic,  and  is 
the  same  as  reversing  the  phase  by  reversing  the  connections  at 
the  terminals  of  the  higher  frequency  generator.  The  latter  is, 
of  conrae,  the  more  convenient,  and  was  the  usual  method  of 
changing  from  what  we  call  a  flat  to  a  peaked  wave.  The  curves 
shown  in  Figs.  1  to  4  have  been  frequently  verified  by  drawing 
the  resultant  waves  by  means  of  a  curve  tracer.  This  not  only 
verifies  the  wave  form,  but  serves  to  insure  against  errors  in  the 
connections. 

The  current,  voltage  and  power  factor,  as  well  as  the  tempera- 
ture and  frequency,  were  maintained  as  nearly  constant  as  possible 
during  a  set  of  runs.  A  standard  wattmeter  which  was  calibrated 
by  direct  current,  nsing  two  potentiometers  t«  measure  simultan^- 
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Fie,  1.  Shmrfng  tlie  resultant  of  eomblning  -with  th«  huidtmiait*!  ■ 
^a^IlOIlic  of  three  times  the  Smqneacy,  S6  per  cent  of  the  nuignituda  of  tha 
funduncntAl  giving,  first,  m  peaked  wave  uid,  second  ( when  the  ph«ae  of  th« 
harmonic  is  rerersed),  a  llat  or  dimpled  wave.  Both  fimdamentai  and 
harmonic  an  of  sine  wave  foim. 


Tia.  S.  Showing  the  rwnltuit  of  m  fnndamental  and  a  harmonic  aa  In 
Fig.  1,  except  that  the  phaae  of  the  harmonic  luu  been  shifted  30  deg.  hf 
clianging  the  coupling  S  deg. 
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Pig.  9.     Showing  the  rMultant  of  k  fundamental  and  a  hannonio  as  in 
Fig.  1,  except  that  the  phase  of  the  hanuanic  ha*  bMB  fhUtod  60  dc|p 


Fio.  4.  Showing  the  resultant  of  a  fundamental  and  a  hannonle  aa  ia 
Fig.  1,  cxwpt  tliat  the  phase  of  the  harmonic  has  been  shifted  90  deg.  \tj 
changing  the  coupling  16  deg.  The  ware  fonn  for  "  peak  "  and  "  flat "  ara 
here  alike  except  that  the  steeper  side  is  in  advance  in  the  "  peak  "  and  the 
leaa  steep  side  is  in  advance  In  the  "flat."  "  Peak  "  and  "flat"  are  con- 
ventional terms,  indicating  the  phase  of  the  hannonio.  If  the  ooupling 
were  shifted  16  d^.  more  the  "  flat "  curve  would  becMue  peaked. 
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ously  &,e  current  and  Toltage,  was  read  by  a  telescope  and  scale. 
By  means  of  a  carbon  rheostat  the  deflection  of  this  instrument 
was  maintained  accurately  constant  while  carrying  alternating 
current  during  a  set  of  runs  on  the  meters.  The  wattmeter  is  of 
the  dynamometer  type  and  astatic.  The  fixed  coils  are  stranded 
and  wound  on  wooden  spoola  and  very  little  metal  is  used  in  the 
region  of  the  coils.  The  movable  coils  have  very  slight  inductance 
and  every  precantioQ  is  taken  to  avoid  errors  due  to  eddy  carrente 
or  wave  form.  The  instrument  being  carefully  calibrated  witti 
direct  curr^it  is  then  correct  for  alternating  current. 
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Dktehmination  of  ihb  Bate  op  the  Mbtehs  and  thb  Frb- 
ijoenct  of  the  cuerent. 
The  rate  of  the  meters  was  determined  by  means  of  a  chrono- 
graph and  chronometer,  record  being  made  at  the  end  of  every 
revolution  of  the  disc  or  drum  for  the  first  ten  revolutions  at  the 
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beginning  of  a  run  and  the  last  ten  at  the  end  of  the  ran,  and, 
in  addition,  once  in  t^i  or  twenty  revolutionfi  during  the  run. 
The  rune  average  about  three  minutes  each.  The  record  on  the 
chronograph  sheet  was  read  bj  means  of  a  diagonal  scale,  and 
gave  the  mean  time  of  one  revolution  with  great  accuracy.  An 
example  is  given  in  Table  I.  Eleven  independent  determinations 
of  lie  time  of  100  revolutions  of  the  disc  are  given  in  the  third 
and  siith  coltuimB  for  meters  1  and  2,  and  of  120  revolutions  in 
the  ninth  column  for  meter  3.  The  average  of  these  II  valnes 
is  Qsed  in  deriving  the  mean  time  for  one  revolution.  At  tiie 
same  time  an  electric  circuit  was  closed  by  a  contact  point  con- 
nected to  the  generator  once  in  every  hundred  revolutions,  &nd 
these  contacts  were  recorded  on  the  chronograph  sheet.  This  gave 
the  freqnency  of  the  current  very  exactly.     A  slight  correction  is 


TABLE  n.— BaooED  toe  BKraamNDJO  the  Feeqdenoy  or  the  Cdeedit. 

Time  of  oontMto  >t  beitla- 
nlDB  of  ruD. 

of  run. 

Interval  for  SlOO  revolo- 

tlon*. 

T           8% 
6.60 

18.29 
16.60 

mn.            See. 

8             68.40 

66.78 

4               0.06 

8.40 

6.76 

170. IS' 
170.18 
170.18 
170.12 
170.16 

^.»o.-? 

X5100      „ 

Mean  170. 18« 

upplied  to  the  late  of  each  meter  for  the  small  departure  of  the 
frequency  fnan  60,  which  is  the  standard  frequency  for  the  meters 
tested.  This  correction  is  of  course  determined  for  each  meter 
separately.  In  Table  II  the  readings  from  the  chronograph  record 
are  given  for  determining  the  frequency  of  the  current,  which  in 
this  case  averaged  fi9.95  for  the  period  of  the  run. 

Before  making  a  series  of  runs  on  the  meters  the  load  was  ap- 
plied and  they  were  warmed  up  to  an  equilibrium  temperature. 
In  order  to  eliminate  errors  due  to  any  changes  in  temperature 
that  might  subsequontly  occur,  as  well  as  any  other  constant  errors 
due  to  changing  conditions,  and  so  obtain  the  effect  of  the  varying 
wave  form  alone,  the  tests  with  distorted  wave  forms  were  inter- 
spersed with  testa  using  sine-wave  forms.  Any  progressive  change 
in  the  meters  or  the  standard  wattmeter  would  thus  be  eliminated. 
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Fio.  S.  Showing  the  varlAtlaii  In  the  r&t«  of  five  IndaetloD  meten  witb 
25  per  cent  hBimmic  in  the  current  as  the  phwe  of  the  barmoiiie  ia  changed 
from  0  deg.  to  30  d^.,  60  d^.  and  90  d^. 
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Fia.  6.  Showing  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  three  induction  meters  with 
10  per  cent  barmoDJc  in  the  current  ma  the  pha«e  of  the  hannonio  ia  changed 
from  0  d<^.  to  90  d^. 
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Fig.  7.  Shoning  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  three  induction  meters  with 
50  per  cent  harmonic  in  the  current  *»  the  pluae  «f  ttie  bumimic  is  changed 
Iiom  0  deg.  to  90  d^. 
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Table  III  gives  the  results  of  49  runs  oa  three  meters  made  Ha; 
26tb,  using  a  sine  wave  and  a  distorted  wave  due  to  85  per  cent 
harmonic,  peak  and  Sat.  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  to  4.  I^e  numbers 
of  the  runs  show  the  order  in  which  they  were  takra.  For  ex- 
ample, the  1st,  4th  and  7th  were  made'  with  a  sine  ware,  and  are 
gronped  together  in  the  table.  The  actual  frequency  for  each  run 
is  given  in  the  tabl^  but  die  time  of  one  reTolution  giv^i  in 


Fia.  S.  Bhowing  the  VMiatfon  Id  the  rate  of  five  induotion  meten  with 
10,  26  and  60  per  cent  ot  barmoDtc,  the  phue  of  the  bArmonic  in  e&ch  caae 
being  0  deg. 

columns  5,  7  and  9  have  been  reduced  to  60  cyelea.  The  numbers 
given  in  columns  G,  8  and  10  are  the  means  of  the  corresponding 
values  in  columns  5,  7  and  9. 

Euns  two  and  five  were  made  using  a  peaked  wave  and  runs 
three  and  six  using  a  flat  wave.  The  phase  of  ihe  harmonic  was 
then  shifted  30  deg.  and  seven  runs  made  in  the  same  order  as 
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before.  The  third  set  of  seTcn  runs  was  made  with  the  harmonic 
at  60  deg.,  the  fourth  set  at  90  deg.,  and  Haai  three  more  seta  of 
nuiB  were  made  in  rererse  order  with  reapect  to  the  phase  of  the 
hannonic,  makiDg  in  all  aerra  aeta  of  ser^  rune  each.  The  difFer- 
ence  in  per  cent  obtained  in  Table  IV,  together  with  correaptrnd- 
ing  differences  in  other  rune  using  10  and  50  per  cent  harmonic, 
the  detailed  reeulte  of  which  are  not  here  given,  are  shown  in 
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Fio.  0.  Showing  the  varUtEon  In  th«  rate  of  three  Induction  meters  with 
10,  25  and  GO  per  cent  of  hftr]n«Mii<^  the  phase  ol  the  banncaiia  in  each  ease 
being  00  d^. 

Table  y.  The  second  decimaj  figure  in  the  difterencea  of  this 
table  la  of  course  uncertain.  All  these  results  are  plotted  in  Figs. 
6  to  9.  The  results  obtained  in  the  mns  of  May  36th,  given  in 
Tables  ill  and  IV,  are  plotted  in  Fig.  6. 

The  maximum  variation  due  to  25  per  cent  harmonic  is,  in  the 
case  of  meter  No.  4,  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent;  being  greater 
with  the  peak  Hian  the  flat,  but  not  varying  much  with  the  phase 
of  the  harmoDic.      On  the   other  hand,  meters   1  and  %  show 
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emaller  errors  due  to  the  presence  of  the  harmonic,  bat  greater 
changes  due  to  shifting  the  phaae  of  the  harmonic,  both  changing 
frcsa  slow  to  fast  on  the  Qat  wave  when  the  phase  is  shifted. 
Meter  No.  4  runs  faster  for  both  peak  and  flat,  and  at  all  phases, 
than  on  a  sine  wave ;  it  is  the  only  meter  of  the  five  for  which 
this  ie  true. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  effect  of  changing  the  phaae  of  the  hatmonic 
from  0  deg.  to  90  deg.  when  nsing  a  harmonic  of  10  per  cent,  and 
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Fro.  10.  Showing  the  TBriation  in  the  rate  of  five  induction  meters  with 
change  of  frequency. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  same  for  50  per  cent.     Only  three  meters  were 
used  in  these  experiments. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  effect  of  changing  the  harmonic  from  10  to 
%5  and  50  per  cent,  keeping  the  phase  constant  Meters  1  and  2 
^ow  the  least  change  in  rate;  meter  4  runs  faster  and  3  and  5 
run  slower  and  show  the  greatest  change  in  rate.  Fig.  9  shows 
for  three  meters  the  same  thing  as  Fig.  8,  ^cept  that  the  phase 
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of  tlie  harmonic  i8  90  deg.  difFerent.  Meters  1  and  2  show  rela- 
tively  small  changee,  but  both  run  faster  on  the  flat  than  on  the 
sine  curve.  Meter  3  runs  nearly  3  per  cent  slower  on  the  50  per 
cent  harmonic  than  on  the  sin& 

The  effect  of  change  of  frequency  on  the  rate  of  the  met^e  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10.     It  is  relatively  small  in  every  case  but  one. 

These  Teenlte  show  that  with  suitable  precautions  induction 
meters  may  be  made  to  repeat  their  readings  very  accurately,  so 
that  preciaion  methods  may  be  applied  in  studying  them.  They 
also  show  that  the  variations  due  to  wave  form  depend  not  only 
on  the  harmonics  which  are  present,  and  their  magnitudes,  but  also 
on  their  phases. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  now  having  a  generating  set  con- 
structed which  will  give  all  the  odd  harmonics  up  to  the  fifteenth, 
and  any  desired  combination  of  them  with  the  fundamental.  Whem 
this  is  completed  it  will  be  used  to  study  the  effects  of  the  higher 
harmonics  on  the  rate  of  these  meters.  The  results  given  in  the 
paper  show  that  for  commercial  purposes  all  the  meters  so  far 
studied  may  be  considered  accurate  on  any  ordinary  wave  form 
ivherc  only  the  third  harmonic  liters  appreciably;  although  two 
meters  show  variations  of  about  3  per  cent  when  the  harmimic 
amounts  to  as  much  as  GO  per  cent  of  the  fundamental. 

DiaOUBBIOH. 

CsAiBifAif  Rdsbhobi-.  This  is  k  very  intertating  preMnUtion  we  h&ro 
hftd  from  Professor  Rosb.  It  emphasizes  the  reflnements  which  are  being 
mad*  in  experimental  work.  It  is  not  ioag  since  mast  investigations  took 
but  little,  if  an7,  account  of  the  wave-fomi,  but  with  the  imtruments 
which  we  now  have,  the  oscillograph  and  other  forms  of  cuire  tracing 
instruments,  such  as  the  one  developed  bj  Professor  Kosa,  no  Investiga- 
tion in  alternating-current  work  is  complete  without  a  consideration  of 
the  wave-form.  Those  shown  here  this  morning  are  almost  exact  repro- 
ductions of  some  which  I  have  obtained  from  unicoil  windings  with  vari- 
able Bud  with  even  air-gaps.  Not  long  ftgo  there  was  brooght  to  mj 
attention  some  oseilli^raph  curves  of  a  transmission  circuit  containing 
considerable  capacity  in  which  the  wave-forms  from  a  IZ-slot-per-pols 
alternator  gave  harmonies  the  amplitude  of  whioh  approached  in  valuA 
thdt  of  the  fundamental.  The  paper  by  Professor  Rosa  is  opened  for 
discussion. 

A  HnuEBi  I  would  like  to  aak  two  questions;  First,  as  to  what 
range  of  loads  Wks  nsed  In  these  meMurements ;  and  second,  as  to  how 
the  two  currents  were  combined  so  as  to  produce  no  reaction — that  is, 
no  reaction  through  the  generator  T 

Dr.  E.  B.  Hosa:  These  cases,  Mr.  Chairmen,  are  al)  at  full  load.  At 
least,  in  these  figures  no  cssee  are  included  In  which  the  load  was  less 
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than  full  load.  Of  course  tlie  effect  would  vsrjr  with  the  load,  i^nd  that 
ia  one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  study  Inter;  but  we  could  hardly 
tdke  up  the  question  of  the  varying  wave-form  at  the  same  time  with 
variations  of  the  other  factors.  If  we  should  go  through  all  the  varia- 
tions of  wave-form  with  all  the  variations  of  load  and  the  variations  of 
other  factors,  it  would  mnitiply  ths  work  indeflnitelf.  We  thought  it 
was  better  to  take  first  the  case  of  full  load,  and  then,  perhaps,  light 
load  afterward. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bbatt:  In  Home  work  I  have  done  in  this  line,  I  used  a 
rather  different  method  of  combinini;  the  currents.  It  we  represent  the 
two  sources  of  e.m.f.,  or  the  two  different  frequencies,  I  use  a  common 
circuit  for  one  side.  Then  to  a  point  of  the  circuit  the  meter  was  con- 
nected. The  load  was  thai  arranged  to  give  a  very  conBidenbte  fall  of 
potential,  100  volts,  and  a  very  slight  fait  of  potential  in  the  meter; 
I  could  then  get  the  resulting  wave  by  simple  syntheaia,  without  having 
to  consider  the  analysis  of  the  final  wave.  I  found  that  at  ttmea  the 
reaction  of  one  wave  on  the  machine  furnishing  the  other  made  the  ayn- 
thesia  incorrect. 

Prof.  C.  A.  ADJkKB:     I  understand  the  load  was  ooninductive  in  thia 

DOCTOB  Bosa:  Of  course  the  meters  were  not  loaded  in  the  uraal  way. 
A  current  of  low  voltage  was  put  through  the  series  coil  and  the  poten- 
tial current  was  from  an  independent  source.  There  was  not  a  full  load 
as  there  would  be  in  practice,  but  simply  a  full  current,  and  the  potential 
circuit  was  in  phase  with  that  current.  In  other  words,  we  transformed 
down  from  120  volts  to  about  4  volts,  and  that  was  on  a  noninductive 
circuit. 

Dr.  C.  V.  DnrSDALE:  I  should  lilce  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  the  very  valuable  paper  of  Doctor  Bosa,  although  the  remarks 
1  have  to  make  have,  perhaps,  rather  to  do  with  the  subject  he  suggests 
taking  up  hereafter  than  the  one  ^trtiich  is  now  the  subject  of  bis  paper. 
The  investigations  I  have  been  making  lately  are  on  the  question  of  the 
accuracy  of  wattmeters  and  also  of  alternating-current  supply  met«ra  of 
various  types  with  a  variation  of  power-factor,  not  of  wave-form.  But 
as  the  suhject  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  much  investigation  on  the  point,  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  sufiS- 
ciently  near  the  subject  to  permit  just  a  few  remarks  here. 

On  the  question  of  wattmeters,  in  the  first  place,  the  connections  have 
been  reckoned  from  time  to  time  on  a  theoretical  basis — and  I  must  con- 
fess to  one  or  two  things  in  that  way  myself — but  the  difficulty  has  been 
in  the  theory  that  although  it  is  fairly  easy  to  pTedict  in  some  coses 
what  will  cause  errors  in  the  wattmeter,  it  is  not  so  easy,  aapecially  in 
the  case  of  eddy  currents,  to  define  what  the  magnitude  of  the  errors 
will  be.  It  is,  therefore,  of  value  to  have  experimental  determinations 
on  that  point,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  just  before  I  left  England  of 
taking  tests  on  various  makes  of  wattmeters  at  various  power- factors, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  aay  that  they  are  very  much  better 
instruments  than  I  think  most  of  us,  at  any  rate  in  England — I  do  not 
know  about  America — have  realized.     Indeed,  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  aay 
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tJi&t  tbe  ordinary  oomin«rcUJ  indicating  wattmeter  ia  aa  aocurata  an 
inBtrnment  in  its  ordinary  range  aa  %  fairly  efficient  amnieter  or  volt- 
tneteT.  1  may  be  Baying  Bomething  that  is  not  new  to  you  here — l.knoi* 
it  ia  not  known  in  England,  for  tbe  reason  that  we  have  been  bo  often 
having  suggefitiona  aB  to  the  uae  of  indirect  methoda  audi  aa  the  tbree- 
voltmeter  method  ol  measuring  power,  which,  to  my  mind,  are  perfectly 
uaeleaa.  Tbe  errors  you  get  are  infinitely  greater  than  could  be  eauMd 
by  tbe  most  inaccurate  of  wattmeters.  At  tbe  aame  time  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  testing  a  few  of  the  ordinary  supply  metera,  but  I 
have  not  the  results  to  show  you  here. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  refer  to  is  the  method  1  have  been  em- 
ploying in  making  these  testa.  The  testing  of  instruments  at  varioua 
power-factors  when  it  baa  been  done  at  all  has  usually  been  effected  with 
tbe  aid  of  two  alternators,  the  shafts  or  armatures  of  which  can  be  set 
at  an  angle  so  aa  to  give  any  deeired  phase  ditference.  Although  this 
ia  an  excellent  device,  it  is  naturally  somewhat  costly  and  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  1  have  been  therefore  led  to  aubetitute  for  it  a  phase-ahifting 
trauBformer,  which,  although  from  what  1  have  recently  heard  it  may 
not  be  absolutely  novel,  is  certainly  not  generally  known  of,  and  is  so 
extremely  convenient  for  this  important  class  of  work  that  it  may  bear 
mention  here. 


The  apparatus.  In  the  form  I  have  bad  it  made,  resembles  an  induetiaa 
motor  with  a  simple  two-pole  winding,  the  outer  part  corresponding  to 
the  stator,  being  wound  either  with  a  two-  or  three-phase  winding  so 
as  to  give  a  pure  rotating  field  in  its  center,  while  tite  oeaiet  portioi^ 
which  can  be  rotated  to  any  deeired  angle,  is  wound  with  a  simple  diame- 
tral siogle-phase  winding.  In  order  to  obtain  as  regular  a  rotating  field 
as  possible,  tbe  Windings  should  preferably  be  made  in  a  considerable 
number  of  nearly  closed  slots  or  tunnels,  and  the  rotating  portion  may  be 
made  to  fit  the  stator,  so  that  tbe  magnetizing  current  ia  very  smalL 
With  such  a  device  any  desired  phase  rotation  may  be  obtained  \tf  merely 
setting  the  rotating  part  to  the  corresponding  angle,  and  a  fairly  close 
idea  of  tbe  power-factor  can  be  obtained  from  a  permanent  scale  fixed 
to  the  transformer.  Tbe  connections  I  have  used  in  wattmeter  and  supply 
meter  testing  are  shown  in  the  figure,  where  the  rotating  field  is  obtained 
from  a  two-phase  supply.  The  four  conductors  from  tbe  supply  are  con- 
nected to  the  stator  of  the  phaae-shifting  transformer,  and  one  of  the 
phases  in  addition  is  connected  to  a  step-down  transformer  which  sup- 
plies current  for  the  main  coils  of  the  standard  and  test  instrumenta, 
wbite  the  shunt  coils  are  supplied  from  the  rotor  or  secondary. 
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In  order  to  t«Bt  at  any  deaired  power-fmetor  (either  lagging  or  leading), 
th«  rotor  need  oaly  be  set  to  the  corrcspoading  angle,  and  when  this 
power-factor  is  required  witli  great  deflniteneu,  tbe  position  of  the  rotor 
and  the  resiitance  in  circuit  are  simply  arranged  to  give  the  required 
potential,  current  and  vattmrter  readings.  The  oonTenience  of  liaving 
your  pbase-ahifting  device  close  at  liand  and  of  ruuniiig  eereral  Bueh 
arrangemeiitB  off  one  supply  is  very  great,  and  I  am  having  such  trans- 
formers  permanently  installed  for  meter-testing  work. 

I  should  Uke  to  point  out  in  eonelusion  titat  as  a  rule  in  testing  any 
wattmeter  or  supply  meter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  readings  at 
the  two  extremes  of  unity  and  cero  power- factors.  Tbe  different  induo- 
tive  errors  to  which  such  instruments  are  liable  manifest  themselves  in 
two  ways;  (a)  in  the  alteration  of  the  current  in  the  shunt  coils  of  the 
instruments,  and  (b)  in  shifting  its  phase.  The  Srst  of  these  effects  is 
shown  at  unity  power-factor,  as  small  phase  displacements  have  prac- 
tically no  effect  in  this  case,  while  at  lero  power-factor  the  phase  dis- 
placement is  the  only  error  o(  importance.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
convenient  to  be  able,  by  such  an  apparatna,  to  set  the  potential  and 
current  in  phase  in  the  first  place  and  check  the  readings  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  then  afterwards  to  swing  the  rotor  round  until  the  standard 
wattmeter  reads  zero,  whoi  of  course  any  instruments  under  test  should 
likewise  show  no  reading.  It  will  be  found  in  some  cases,  especially  with 
supply  meters,  that  a  reading  is  obtained  either  in  the  forward  or  the 
backward  direction,  and  the  behavior  of  instruments  under  these  conditions 
is  extremely  interesting. 

Docran  KoSA:  I  might  be  allowed  to  say,  perhaps,  that  we  have  in 
the  laboratory  at  the  Electricity  Building  at  the  World's  Fair  a  phase- 
shifting  device  such  as  Doctor  Uryadale  has  described,  which  is  very  con- 
venient indeed  as  a  laboratory  device  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  many 
cases.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  it  is  as  accurate,  if  we  wish  to  shift 
the  phase  by  a  certain  amount,  as  to  shift  the  field  or  armature  on  the 
generator ;  and  we  have  another  set,  a  generating  set  consisting  of  two 
machines,  one  giving  the  ssme  frequency  of  current  as  the  other,  one  to 
be  used  for  the  main  current  of  the  wattmeter  and  the  other  for  the 
potential  current,  in  which  we  can  shift  the  phase  by  a  hand  wheel  while 
tlie  machine  is  running,  a  graduated  circle  showing  the  angle  through 
which  it  is  shifted.  The  circle  can  be  read  to  a  very  small  part  of  one 
degree  and  can  be  used  not  unl^  to  shift  the  phase  by  a  known  amount, 
but  to  calibrate  a  phase  meter  through  a  wide  range.  The  armature  can 
be  shifted  around  so  that  the  standard  wattmeter  gives  no  deflection 
when  yon  have  fnll  current  flowihg  through  it  and  full  potential  at  its 
terminals,  and  that  is  very  exactly  IK)  deg.  difference  in  phase.  Then 
advancing  from  that  point  to  any  amount  required,  you  get  by  reading 
the  Bcale  a  very  exact  measure  of  the  difference  in  ptiase.  In  the  case 
of  the  phase-changer  when  yotl  shift  it  around,  you  are  liable  to  vary 
the  air-gap  and  the  advance  in  engine  may  not  be  tbe  same  as  the  angle 
through  which  the  rotating  part  is  moved ;  but  when  two  independent 
generators  are  running  together  and  the  toad  is  constant  and  all  the 
conditions  of  the  circuit  are  constant,  and  you  advance  the  stationary 
element   by   0   deg.,  you  are  bound   to   introduce   an   exactly   correspond- 
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ing  ebange  in  tha  phasM  of  these  two  eurrents,  »nd  thftt  mAkes 
ftu  exoelleut  ine«ns  of  cbfmging  the  phase  t^  a  known- amount,  and  alao 
using  it  to  teat  four  pbaso  meters  if  you  are  ualng  them.  Perhaps  soma 
of  the  gentlemen  present  may  be  interested  in  seeing  some  of  the  phtise 
indicating  instruments  we  are  using  in  our  laboratory  work,  and  also 
some  frequency  indicators. 

I  might  add  one  word  in  regard  to  the  determination  of  freqnencj. 
Althougli  there  are  some  very  good  instnuncaits  for  indicating  frequency, 
with  which  one  gets  bj  interpolation  the  frequent^  to  one-  or  two-tenths 
of  a  cycle  out  of  60,  we  found  that  that  was  not  quite  aufflcient,  and  in 
our  meter  testa  we  have  caused  to  be  recorded  upcm  the  chronograph  every 
50  revolutiona  of  the  generator  along  with  the  record  of  the  meters,  ta 
that  with  the  standard  chronometer  recording  the  seoonds  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  frequen<y  to  a  hundredth  of  one 
per  cent.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  reading  oS  from  the  record,  after  the 
work  is  done,  the  time  for  any  given  number  of  revolutions,  and  you  get 
the  frequency. 

DocTOB  Dbtsiulk:  I  heartJly  agree  with  Doctor  Rosa's  comparison  of 
the  two  devices  for  shifting  the  phase.  I  think  it  is  quits  poUible  that 
the  double-alternator  method  is  more  accurate  it  you  require  to  trust 
to  the  angle,  but  my  claim  for  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was 
for  its  Himplieitj  and  for  the  faot  that  you  do  not  require  specially  built 
altematora  aa  long  as  you  have  the  two-pbase  or  three-phase  currents. 
The  phase-shifting  transformer  can  be  close  to  the  apparatus  you  are 
using,  not  necessarily  in  another  dynamo  ro<Mn;  and,  furthermore,  I  claim 
this  has  an  accuracy  as  great  as  any  other  device,  provided  you  set  the 
transformer  to  give  the  required  instrument  readings  in  the  way  I  have 
m«itioned.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  even  in  the  case  of  two  generators 
you  can  quite  trust  to  the  phase  difference  between  then  being  that 
between  the  armatures  if  thc^  are  unequally  loaded  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  such  testa.  In  any  case  my  point  is  that  the  transformer  is  so 
extremely  convenient  and  so  applicable  to  moat  work  (and  is  capable  of 
being  used  with  accuracy),  that  It  la  decidedly  worth  the  using  in  most 

DooTOft  Bosa:  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  armature 
reactions.  The  annature  reactions,  whatever  they  are,  are  not  changed 
by  changing  the  relative  phases  of  the  two  machines,  so  that  could  not 
introduce  any  error  at  all.  The  two  machines  should  not  affect  on» 
another.  If  they  are  far  enough  apart  so  that  they  do  not  alfect  each 
other,  then  there  can  be  no  effect  of  armature  reaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  phase-shifting  device,  at  least  the  one  we  have,  changes  the 
wave-form  as  it  is  shifted  around.  You  eon  hardly  build,  I  think,  a 
shifting  device  that  will  not  do  that  If  you  could  close  the  air-gap  and 
have  the  windings  properly  distributed  it  would  be  different,  but  with 
the  air-gap  shifting  the  rotor  is  likely  to  introduce  aotaa  change  of 
wave-fonn. 

DooTOK  Dbtsdale:  I  wouId  only  just  say  in  reply,  that  the  matter 
of  wave  distortion  has  been  considered,  and  it  has  been  eliminated  very 
greatly  by  distributing  the  coils   in  several   tunnels,   probably  as   far  as 
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is  neceaaaiy  for  moat  practial  purposes.  OtherwiM  1  quite  agrae,  oS 
oonrse,  wltb  what  1>octor  Rosa  a-yt. 

Pbof.  Adams:  One  point  relating  to  the  effect  of  power-factor  upon 
the  indicatioDB  of  movable-coit  indicating  meter*  wae  brought  to  the 
apeaker's  attention  two  or  three  jeara  ago  in  connection  with  aome  high- 
frequen^  (350  cyclea)  low  power-factor  measuremente.  It  was  found 
that  the  error  due  to  the  inductance  of  the  preMure  ayitem  waa  not  the 
game  in  different  psrtf  of  the  acale,  owing  to  the  rariation  of  apparent 
inductance  with  the  position  of  the  movable  coil. 

DocTOB  Rosa:  The  discussion  has  drifted  a  little  awa^  from  the 
original  topic.  We  have  made  quite  a  nnmber  of  experiments  on  the 
dTect  of  power-factor  on  meters,  and  the  reason  thej  were  not  Introduced 
here  is  that  thej  were  not  fairly  included  in  the  topic  of  the  paper.  But 
we  find  a  very  great  difference  in  metere.  Some  Hhow  errors  as  high 
as  0  per  cent  when  the  power-factor  is  reduced  to  50  per  omt,  but  that 
is  an  extreme  ease.  I  am  referring  now  to  integratlng-induction  meters. 
Indicating  meters  show  emsller  errors  than  that,  and  yet  there  are  coa- 
aiderable  differences. 

Prof.  Aoamb:  A  practical  ease  of  aggravated  wave  distortion  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  with  a  aynohronous  motor  mnnlng  light,  for,  although 
the  difference  in  wave-shape  between  generator  and  motor  may  not  be 
great,  ita  effect  at  very  tight  loads  is  very  prominent.  The  speaker  had 
occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  take  an  oscillograph  curve  of  the  current  in 
a  ease  of  this  sort,  and  the  harmonics  were  so  predominant  that  it  was 
difficult  to  separate  the  fundamental  wave. 

CRUSifAM  Rubhuobk:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  Profeesor 
Roaa's  paper,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next.  It  was  my  pleasure  jtitin 
ago  to  attend  a  class  at  Comril  where  Professor  Kyan  eat  at  the  deek 
and  presided,  and  I  wae  called  upon  to  recite.  This  is  the  flrgt  time 
in  my  experience  that  the  conditions  have  been  reversed.  To  quote  from 
someone  else,  I  wish  to  repeat  a  remaric  which  1  heard  last  year  when 
Professor  Ryan  was  reading  a  paper  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  It  was  then  said  that  people  bad  oome  to  ^peet 
frmn  Profeesor  Ryan  at  certain  intervals  a  contribution  to  the  progreaa 
of  Bdenoe  which  should  be  of  lasting  value  and  should  represent  the 
work  of  an  artist  in  this  line.  It  ia  a  very  great  pleasure  this  morning 
to  call  on  Professor  Ryan  to  read  hie  paper  on  "  Borne  Elements  in  the 
Denign  of  High-Presaure  Insulation." 

PBOr.  Rtai*!  It  ia  with  very  great  hesitation,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  that  I  present  this  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  design  <rf 
Insulators,  for  the  reason  that,  as  you  all  know,  1  have  no  practical  cm- 
tact  with  thla  Bubjeet  whatsoever,  and  have  been  able  to  come  near  to 
it  entirely  from  the  standpoint  that  I  trust  is  made  clear  witUn  fhe 
paper  itself — that  of  the  academic  or  scientific  worker.  Yet  because 
there  are  some  elements  from  the  scientific  side  that  I  believe  firmly  now 
will  be  of  some  aBsiBtance  in  the  high-prewnire  work,  I  have  ventured 
to  present  the  commente  that  appear  in  this  paper,  and  If  you  will  kindly 
follow  the  paper  with  me  I  will  endeavor  to  abstract  it  In  such  a  manner 
tliat  you  can  get  ita  context  in  the  minimum  of  time. 
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Dedgn  in  any  line  of  practice  involveB  the  application  of  a  prop- 
erly trained  jndgmrait.  This  trained  judgment  can  only  be  ao- 
qnired  throngh  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  spedaliBt  and  as  the  result 
of  a  large  practical  experience  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
responding science.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  deal  com- 
preheneiTely  with  the  subject  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
present  only  those  elements  of  modem  electrical  science  upon  which' 
must  rest  the  trained  judgment  of  the  designer  of  higb-pressore 
insulation. 

The  duty  of  predominating  importance  in  high-pressure  insula- 
tion is  to  withstand  electrical  strains.  The  requisite  dielectric 
strength  in  low-pressure  electrical  apparatus  is  easily  attained.  The 
difficulties  in  low-pressure  insulation  design  that  must  be  over- 
come are  to  be  found  in  the  mechanical  requirements  and  the  de- 
terioriating  influences  of  dust,  temperature  changes,  moisture,  etc 
The  judgment  of  the  designer  of  low-presBure  insulation  is  assisted 
only  to  a  small  extent  by  electrical  science.  Success  depends  mostly 
upon  experience  in  regard  to  mechanical,  factory  and  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  various  materials  and  expedients  available  for  this 
class  of  insulation.  On  the  contrary,  in  apparatus  employing  the 
higher  electrical  pressures  in  commercial  use,  great  difBculty  is 
encountered  in  the  provision  of  insulation  that  has  ample  dielectric 
strength  to  withstand  continuously  the  electric  strains  that  are  en- 
conntefed.  For  these  reasons  the  following  methods  and  data  are 
useful  in  the  design  of  inanlatcra  to  withstand  high  electric  pres- 
snrefl: 

1.  A  convenient  system  for  fixing  quantitatively  the  flux  of 
electric  force  produced  by  an  e.m.f.  in  a  dielectric,  causing  the 
electric  strain  therein. 

2.  The  permeability  of  an  insulation  to  flux  of  electric  force 
produced  by  e.m.f. 
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3.  The  density  of  flus  of  electric  force  which  the  oltimate  elec- 
tric Bh«iigth  of  the  iBBulatlon  is  called  upon  to  withstand  and  at 
which  ruptnre  occurs. 

4.  Expedients  that  localize  the  application  of  the  electric  strain 
within  those  portions  of  an  insulating  system  that  are  most  power- 
ful and  capable  of  standing  the  total  strain. 

5.  Experimental  methods  for  testing  the  dielectric  materials: 

a.  For  the  conetroction  of  insulation  so  as  to  secure 
their  breaking  strains,  that  is,  the  densities  of  electric 
force  flux  at  which  their  ultimate  rupturing  strengths  are 
developed. 

b.  For  testing  completed  insnlatioDS  or  insulators  to 
determine:  1.)  The  manner  in  which  the;  satisfy  the 
requirements.    S.)  To  determine  design  factors. 

6.  Factors  of  safety.^ 

These  topics  will  be  treated  in  the  order  given  above. 

1.  Flitk  Dce  to  E.M.F. 
In  order  to  make  note  of  a  convenimt  system  for  fiyiTig  quanti- 
tatively the  flux  of  electric  force  produced  by  an  e.m,f .  in  a  dielec- 
tric causing  therein  electric  strain,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
consider : 

The  Behavior  of  a  Dielectric  when  Subjected  to  Electric  Strain. 

When  the  terminal  faces  of  a  dielectric  are  in  contact  with  con- 
ductors between  which  an  e.m.f.  is  applied,  an  electric  force  is 
exerted  throughout  the  dielectric  in  variable  degree,  according  to 
position  with  reference  to  the  conductors.  This  electric  force  pro- 
duces a  distortion  of  the  atomic  structure  of  the  dielectric;  i.  e., 
a  displacement  of  the  electrons  forming  the  dielectric  atoms.  Such 
electron-displacement,  while  in  progress,  constitutes  an  electric 
current.  The  displacement  encounters  the  reaction  due  to  internal 
atomic  forces  which  tend  to  maintain  the  original  structarat  form. 
This  reaction  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  familiar  counter 
e.m.f.  of  a  condenser  and  ia  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
electricity  or  the  time-integral  of  the  current  that  was  passed 
through  the  dielectric.  When  the  process  of  atomic  distortion  pro- 
ceeds beyond  the  point  of  structural  rupture,  the  ordinary  cooduc-  - 

1.   Determined  hj  trained  jiidgin«nt. 
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tion  current  ensues.  Thus  through  a  dielectric  prior  to  the  ruptur- 
ing point  the  only  current  that  can  be  passed  is  a  displacement 
'  current.*  The  passage  of  such  displacement  current  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  corresponding  field  of  electrostatic  force  are  merely 
cause  and  effect  in  one  and  th«  same  operation.  In  any  portion 
of  the  dielectric  the  value  of  the  strength  of  the  electrostatic  field 
of  force  therein  esabliBhed  is  proportional  to  the  displacement  of 
electricifrr^  i.  e.,  to  the  time  integral  of  the  displacement  current 
that  accompanied  the  ratablishment  of  such  electrostatic  field. 

"For  engineering  jmrposes,  therefore,  the  Hme-integral  of  dis- 
placement current  *  may  be  conveniently  employed  as  a  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  corresponding  electrostatic  field  of  force."* 

For  convenience,  strength  of  electrostatic  field  of  force  or  density 
of  flux  of  electric  force  will  be  referred  to  as  the  density  of  dielec- 
tric flux, 

2.  Insulation  Fehmeabilitt. 

A  convenient  designation  of  the  permeability  of  an  insulation  for 
dielectric  flux  is  based  upon  the  above  facte  as  follows: 

The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a  dielectric  is  the  ratio  of  the 
displacement  current  set  up  through  sucb  dielectric  to  that  set  up 
through  air  under  the  same  conditlone  vith  reepect  to  the  electrodes 
and  the  e.m.f.  Thus  when  the  displacement  current  for  a  unit 
volume  of  air  subjected  to  a  strain  of  unit  e.m.f.  is  known,  the 
corresponding  displacement  current  becomes  known  for  any  di- 
electrio  for  which  the  specific  inductive  capacity  is  known. 

"  The  energy  that  is  taken  np  in  the  formation  of  an  electrostatic 
field  of  force  through  a  dielectric  and  which  haa  been  applied, 
tlierefore,  in  the  passage  of  the  corresponding  time-integral  of 
displacement  current,  is 

J  =  l/!iOE*  (1) 

where  G  is  the  capacity  in  farads;  i.  e.,  the  coulombs  of  displacement 
current  per  volt. 

2.  Aji  exception  miut  be  made  in  T^ard  io  the  tiny  current  that  will 

Pconductivel<r  through  all  dielectrics,  gasea,  liquids  or  (olids  when  aub- 
A  t«  electromotive  forces,  generalt j  understood  to  be  carried  bf  the  free 
electTons  that  reside  to  a  small  extent  in  all  didwtrics.  These  currents 
are  so  small  tor  gases  and  the  powerful  solid  and  liquid  dielectrics  when 
bomogeneouj  and  free  of  all  conducting  matter,  that  for  engineering  pur- 
poses they  maj  be  entirely  n^lected. 

3.  In  engineering  this  is  called  the  charging  currsnt. 

4.  "  The  Conductirity  of  the  Atmosphere  at  High  Voltages,"  bv  H.  J. 
Ryan.      Tran«.,  A.  I.  E.  £.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  280,  1904. 

Vol.  1  —  37 
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When  an  e.m.f.  of  one  volt  is  applied  to  the  opposite  faces  of  a 
centimeter-cube  of  air  at  ordinary  barometric  presBure  and  tem- 
perature, the  energy  taken  up  by  the  electrostatic  field  formed 
thereby  throughout  the  cube   will  be 

441.7  X  10-"  joules. 

No  important  change  in  this  value  occurs  vith  variatioii  of 
barometric  pressure  and  temperature.  When  it  is  substituted  in 
equation  (1)  the  corresponding  strength  of  electrostatic  field  thus 
produced  per  volt  per  centimeter  of  air  expressed  in  coulombs  of  dis- 
placement current  per  square  centimeter  is  found  to  be 

0  =  883.4X10^'*  (3) 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  with  reference  to  the  dielectric  per- 
meability of  air  that: 

"One  volt  applied  through  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  in  air 
will  establish  a  dielectric  flux  density  of  883.4  X  10""  coulombs 
per  square  centimeter."  • 

Thus  the  product  of  this  dielectric  flux  constant  for  air  and  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  an  insulation  will  be  the  correspond- 
ing dielectric  fiux  constant  for  that  insulation. 

Where  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  an  insulation  is  not 
known,  it  can  be  determined  in  the  following  manner: 

The  sample  of  insulation  should  be  formed  into  a  sheet  of  uni- 
form thickness.  Suitable  disc  electrodes  are  applied  to  either  side 
of  the  test  sheet.  The  charging  current  is  measured  which  is  made 
to  pass  between  the  electrodes  through  the  test  sample  by  an  alter- 
nating e.m.f.  of  known  wave  form  and  value.  To  avoid  the  error 
due  to  the  fringe  of  dielectric  fiux  at  the  edge  of  the  electrode, 
a  guard  ring  should  be  employed  similar  to  that  used  in  an  absolute 
electrometer.  Care  must  be  taken  to  connect  such  guard  cing  to 
the  circuit  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not  accept  charging  cur- 
rent through  the  current-measuring  instrument  From  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  test  sample  and  the  guarded  electrodes,  the  values  of 
the  current,  e.m.f.  and  the  time,  the  coulombs  of  charging  current 
per  volt  per  unit  cube  are  easily  deduced. 

Since  a  certain  amount  of  electric  strain  in  a  given  insulation  is 
due  always  to  the  passage  through  it  of  a  certain  quantity  of  elec- 
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tridty  per  unit  croas-section,  it  follows  that  the  permeability  con- 
stant derived  as  above  will  enable  one  to  predetermine  the  strains 
that  are  produced  by  the  application  of  a  ^ven  amount  of  electric 
pressure  when  the  forme  of  insulation  are  simple.  This  is  a  means 
whereby  the  judgment  may  be  greatly  assisted  or  improved  in  de- 
signing insulations  where  the  dimensions  are  too  complex,  as  is 
geuetally  the  caee,  to  admit  of  exact  calculation  of  the  electric 
strain. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  relation  between  th*  elec- 
trostatic capacity  that  exists  between  any  pair  of  electrodes  and  the 
dielectric  3ux  that  an  e.m.f.  applied  between  them  will  establish. 
The  capacity  is  equal  to  the  coulombs  of  charging  current  per  volt 
applied  between  the  electrodes  and  is,  therefore,  numerically  equal 
to  the  dielectric  flux  established  per  volt  applied  between  such 
electrodes.  Where  the  dimensions  of  the  electrodes  and  dielectrics 
are  simple  enough  to  admit  of  handling  them  mathematically,  di- 
electric flux  densities,  i.  e.,  electric  strains  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
calcnlated  from  the  value  of  the  capacity;  and  vice  vei:ga,  tbe 
capacity  may  be  calculated  from  the  dielectric-flux  constants.         | 

3,   DiBEDPTIVE  FlDI. 

The  dielectric  flux  density  at  which  the  resulting  electric  strain 
becomes  suMcient  to  produce  structural  rupture  for  a  given  insula- 
tion under  definite  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  mechanical 
pressure  must  be  observed  by  experiment.  In  making  break-down 
teats  of  this  character  some  care  must  be  taken  in  arranging  the 
tfist  sample  so  that  the  distribution  of  dielectric  flux  is  uniform 
throughout  the  portion  of  the  sample  in  which  the  rupture  is  made 
to  take  place.  This  is  a  condition  in  the  present  state  of  the  tech- 
nology that  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  dielectric  medium  in  which  the  test-sample  and  electrodes  are 
immersed  should  be  dielectrically  more  powerful  than  the  sample 
under  test.  It  is  ditiicult  to  make  a  reliable  break-down  test  of  a 
powerful  solid  dielectric  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  breaking  strength  of  the  nomiBl 
atmosphere  is  small  compared  with  the  breaking  strength  of  the 
test  sample. 

When  the  test  is  conducted  in  the  normal  atmosphere,  it  is  im- 
possible to  subject  the  sample  to  strain  withont  at  the  same  time 
straining  the  air  about  it  or  in  contact  with  it.    Unless  great  care 
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IB  used  in  arranging  the  test  sample  the  air  will  break,  condnct  and 
heat  injuriously  the  E>ample  when  subjected  to  strains  that  are  much 
lower  than  the  straina  at  which  such  sample  will  be  found  to  break 
if  tested  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  intense  heat 
of  the  conducting  atmospheie.*  Thie  ia  quicldy  demonstrated  by 
making  a  break-down  test  of  sheet  hard  robber  mounted  between 
the  test  electrodes  first  in  the  normal  atmosphere  and  then  in  air, 
for  example  at  a  mechanical  pressure  of  20  atmospheres.  The  di- 
electric strength  of  air  in  the  latter  case  is  quite  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  hard  rubber  which  will  then  rupture  because  of  the  electric 
strain  and  not  because  of  injury  by  heat. 

There  is  much  to  do  in  thie  branch  of  electrotechnics  in  the  de- 
velopment of  convenient  and  satisfactory  methods  for  testing  in- 
sulations to  determine  the  actual  dielectric  flux  densities  or  electric 
Btraina  that  produce  rupture. 

4.   IN8UU.TI0N  EZPEDIENTS. 

Every  portion  of  a  high-pressure  circuit  is  covered  with  insulation 
that  is  permeated  everj-where  by  dielectric  flui  causing  correspond- 
ing strain.  The  quantitative  nature  and  distribution  of  this  flux 
is  entirely  similar  to  the  corresponding  features  of  magnetic  Suz 
and  should,  therefore,  be  easily  understood.  Dielectric  Sux  is 
established  as  tubes  of  electric  force  through  the  insulation  between 
the  conductor  surfaces  in  proportion  to  their  corresponding  differ- 
ences of  electric  pressure. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  dielectric  flux  densities  must 
occur  in  those  zones  of  insulation  that  are  next  to  the  conductors 
of  the  electric  circuit.  This  must  be  so  since  the  total  flux  through 
any  outer  zone  surrounding  the  circuit  must  be  the  same  as  that 
through  the  zone  next  to  the  circuit.  Since  the  sectional  area 
determined  by  the  latter  zone  must  inevitably  be  smaller  than  the 
sections  at  corresponding  outer  zones,  it  follows  that  the  density 
of  the  didectric  flux  will  be  greatest  in  the  zone-sections  next  to 
the  high-pressure  conductors.  This  fact  would  indicate  that  in 
rational  design  the  insulation  next  to  the  conductor  surfaces  of 
high-pressure  circuits  should  be  formed  of  the  most  powerful 
dielectrics.  TJnfortunately,  structural  requirements  generally  make 
this  impracticable. 

6.  It  b  MBUined  that  all  Urt  preseurcfl  nr«  Altenuting. 
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For  example,  in  Fig.  1,  there  ie  given  a  section  of  an  armature 
slot  containing  two  coila  of  a  high-pressnre  alternator,  10,000  to 
15,000-7olt  clasB.  The  conductor  from  which  these  coils  are  made 
iii  given  an  insulation  covering  that  ie  fully  capable  of  withstanding 
the  electric  strains  due  to  e.m.f's.  produced  or  consumed  locally  in 
that  particular  section  of  the  armature  circuit.  This  may  be  called 
the  minor  irisulation.  It  is  determined  in  the  main,  as  are  all  low- 
potential  insulations,  so  as  to  meet  structural  and  mechanical  re- 
quirementa  without  undue  expense.  Over  the  coil  as  a  whole  there 
:b  applied  a  carefully  constructed  covering  made  of  the  most  power- 
ful available  dielectric  having  an  ample  strength  to  withstand  con- 
tinuously in  practice  the  strains  due  to  the  total  e.m.f's,  generated 
in,  or  applied  to,  the  circuit  of  this  armature.  This  outer  covering 
may  be  called  the  major  insulation.   While  this  represents  the  best 


practice  that  has  as  yet  been  attained,  it  contains  one  clement  of 
serious  weakness  as  follows : 

The  dielectric  flux  starts  from  the  surface  of  the  outer  conductors 
and  traverse:^  the  minor  and  major  insulations  in  series  and  stops 
at  the  surfaces  of  the  slot.  Note  the  relative  values  of  the  densities 
of  dielectric  flux  passing  the  two  concentric  zones  in  the  insulation 
about  the  coil;  the  inner  zone  is  located  by  the  irregular  outer  sur- 
face of  the  conductors  of  the  coil  and  the  outer  zone  by  the  regular 
walls  of  the  slot.  The  dielectric  flux  passes  from  the  surfaces  of 
the  outer  conductors  of  the  coil  to  the  walls  of  the  slot  and  in  so 
doing  traverses  these  zones.  It  passes  the  inner  zone  at  considerable 
irregularity  in  density  and  the  outer  zone  at  a  much  more  nearly 
uniform  density.  The  sectional  area  determined  by  the  inner 
zone  is  considerably  less  than  that  determined  by  outer  zone. 
From  these  two  classes  of  facts  it  follows  that  the  maximum  dielec- 
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tric-fluz  densitieB  to  which  the  insulations  are  subjected  are  con- 
eiderably  greater  for  the  minor  than  for  the  major  insulation.  This 
is  decidedly  unfortunate ;  better  reeults  would  be  obtained  with  the 
conditions  reversed. 

Dne  to  these  facta  it  follows  that  in  practice  of  this  class  the 
major  insulation,  without  sacrificing  break-down  strength  and 
structural  character,  should  have  the  lowest  attainable  permeability 
<o  electric  force,  i.  c,  the  highest  attainable  specific  reluctance  to 
dielectric  flux.  This  is  needful  in  order  that  the  total  dielectric 
flux  established  from  the  surfaces  of  the  outer  conductors  of  the 
coil  to  those  of  the  slot  shall  be  limited  so  ae  to  be  well  below  the 
point  at  which  the  maximum  dielectric  flux  density  encountered 
in  the  minor  insulation  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  rupture. 

The  minor  insulation  is  invariably  porous,  containing  air  or  other 
gases  at  normal  atmospheric  pressure.  Comparatively  low  densities 
of  dielectric 'flux  are  required,  therefore,  to  rupture  minute  volumes 
of  the  minor  insulations,  which  will  then  conduct  the  charging 
currents,  causing  rapid  deterioration  through  heating  and  other 
physical  and  chemical  effects.  The  thickness  of  powerful  dielec- 
trics having  low  specific  inductive  capacities  that  must  be  applied 
in  order  to  maintain  all  dielectric-flux  densities  low  enough  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  minor  insulation  becomes  so  great  as  to  be  im- 
practicable in  the  present  stage  of  the  industry  for  machinery  con- 
struction at  higher  pressures  than  15,000  volts.  In  all  high-pres- 
sure apparatus,  whether  of  the  machinery  or  transformer  class,  the 
inevitable  dielectric  flux  is  established  in  like  amounts  serially 
through  the  major  and  minor  insulations.  Owing  to  structural 
difficulties  the  minor  insulation  is  far  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
strength  of  the  best  dielectric  available  for  the  major  insulation, 
li  is  on  this  account  that  such  an  enormous  amount  of  dielectric 
of  high  reluctance  to  dielectric  flux  must  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  major  insulations  of  dry  or  "  air-insulated  "  transfonn- 
ers.  The  amounts  of  major  insulation  that  must  be  used  are  ex- 
cessive taken  with  respect  to  that  which  should  be  ample  to  vrith- 
■  stand  in  practice  the  electric  strains  produced  by  the  normal,  or 
ordinarily  abnormal,  electric  pressures. 

It  is  the  experience  of  reputable  makers  tTiat  the  air-insulated 
transformer  is  impracticable  for  pressures  higher  than  about 
35,000  volts;  space  and  materials  cannot  bo  afforded  to  limit  the 
dielectric  flux  sufficiently  at  higher  pressures. 
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Oil  may  be  used  suct-eBBfully  for  the  generation  of  the  highest 
preBSures  desired  in  practice.  By  proper  treatment  in  its  prepara- 
tion for  uae  in  submerging  the  higb-presBure  transformer,  and  by 
proper  construction  of  the  solid  or  supporting  insulation  of  the 
transformer-conducting  circuit,  all  air  and  other  gases  may  be  dis- 
placed. The  oil  and  solid  insulations  thus  form  a  combined  or 
composite  major  and  minor  iasulation  having  great  dielectric 
strength  at  all  points. 

Even  with  the  most  approved  use  of  oil,  however,  the  conditions 
are  not  exactly  ideal.  The  dielectric  flux  emanates  with  greatest 
density  from  the  surfaces  of  the  outer  conductors  of  the  terminal 
coils,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  zone-section  at  this  point  is  the 
smallest  and  the  density  of  dielectric-flux  distribution  the  most 
variable.  The  result  is  that  the  chief  electric  function  of  the  oil 
is  to  limit  the  dielectric  flux  to  within  the  point  at  which  the  maxi- 
mum flux  density  that  will  emanate  from  the  stirfaoe  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  high-pressure  circuit  will  be  safely  within  that  which 
the  composition  of  oil  and  fabric  next  to  the  conductors  will  stand. 
Times  will  come  in  practice  when  the  high-pressure  circuit  of  the 
transformer  must  stand  excessive  pressures  applied  from  without 
or  developed  within  by  complex  impedance  phenomena  during 
short-circuits  or  open  circuits.  Thus  occasionally  and  momentarily 
the  insulation  next  to  the  conductors  will  be  subjected  to  strains 
due  to  dieleetric-flux  densities  that  exceed  the  breaking  point 
causing  a  corresponding  momentary  conduction,  heating  and  injury. 
Such  injuries  initially  are  often  very  small,  yet  they  are  cumulative, 
for  their  cause  is  recurrent  and  their  location  is  the  worst  possible. 

In  this  analysis  one  is  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
rational  solution  of  these  diiSculties  applicable  alike  for  "air-in- 
sulated "  and  "  oil-insulated  "  high-pressure  apparatus  consists  in 
the  employment  of  metallic  guards  or  envelopes  closely  surround- 
ing the  coils  or  sections  of  the  circuits  of  such  high-pressure  ap- 
paratus for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  minor  insulation  of  all 
electric  strain  due  to  normal  operation.  To  relieve  it  further  of 
those  highly  localized  strains  that  are  due  to  complex  impedance 
phenomena  that  accompany  short-circuits,  opening  circuits  and 
similar  punishing  circumstances,  an  undue  local  rise  of  potential 
difference  in  the  individual  coils  may  be  prevented  by  the  attach- 
ment of  properly  chosen  spark  arresters  to  the  terminals  of  such 
individual  coils.    The  real  function  of  the  metallic  guard  is  to  form 
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a  condnctdng  envelope  about  the  individual  coils  of  the  high-pres- 
sure circuit  to  which  to  conduct  the  inevitable  charging  current 
and  from  which  the  corresponding  dielectric  flux  starts  through 
the  major  or  powerful  dielectric  at  an  average  lower  and  more  uni- 
fonn  density.  The  guard  must  be  connected  to  one  terminal  of 
the  coil  that  it  protects,  and  it  must  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  circulation  of  current.  Obviously  these 
guards  and  spark  arresters  may  be  applied  much  more  easily  in 
transformers  than  in  machinery.  By  their  use  it  should  be  possible 
to  make  successful  transformers  for  the  use  of  the  highest  electric 
pressures  that  the  transmisBion  lines  of  the  future  can  Bucccsefully 
carry. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  irrational  to  expose  the  minor  insulations 
to  the  great  electric  strains  which  powerful  major  insolations  are 
alone  calculated  to  stand.  So  long  as  the  major  insulation  must 
be  designed  for  sufficient  reluctance  to  limit  the  dielectric  fiux  to 
a  value  that  the  minor  insulations  can  safely  stand,  there  is  no 
rational  relation  between  the  amount  of  major  insulation  required, 
its  ultimate  break-down  strength  and  the  normal  working  pressure 
of  the  high-potential  circuit.  When,  however,  the  electric  strain  la 
carried  past  the  minor  insulation  and  applied  properly  only  to  the 
major  insulation,  there  appears  at  once  a  rational  relation  between 
the  normal  working  pressure  and  the  ultimate  pressure  required 
to  ruptnre  such  major  insulation. 

5.  Test  op  Insulating  Material. 

In  all  classes  of  tests  to  be  made  which  are  here  referred  to, 
measurements  must  be  made  that  vrill  determine  the  value  and 
wave  forma  of  the  applied  e.m.f,  and  charging  current  and  their 
phase  relation.  The  maximum  value  of  the  electrical  pressure  wave 
applied  between  a  conducting  cylinder  and  a  wire  mounted  at  its 
center  that  produces  luminous  conductivity  observed  by  the  eye  in 
the  zone  of  air  next  to  the  wire  is  definite  at  definite  barometric 
pressures  and  temperatures.  This  promises  to  be  an  acceptable 
method  for  determining  the  maximum  value  of  the  wave  of  high 
pressure  applied  in  this  class  of  testing.  The  wave  forms  are  moat 
easily  observed  by  means  of  the  cathode  ray  wave  indicator.  When 
they  are  not  too  irregular  the  oscillograph  may  be  used  in  lieu  of 
the  wave  indicator. 
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A  satisfactory  indicating  wattmeter  ie  much  needed  for  the  ready 
detection  of  conduction  due  to  rupture  of  gaa  bubbles  or  other  weak 
foreign  dielectrics  in  the  sample  under  teat  It  is  useful  also  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  total  watts  consumed  b;  the  charging 
current  at  any  stage  of  the  test.  Any  sensitive  wattmeter  of  tiie 
dynamometer  i^pe  and  of  excellent  construction,  having  a  suitably 
fine  field  winding,  will  give  correct  results,  provided  the  noQ-in- 
ductive  resistance  used  for  the  pressure  circuit  be  properly  protected 
from  the  delivery  of  the  inevitable  capacity-charging  currents. 
Such  charging  currents,  if  allowed  to  pass  to  and  from  the  surface 
of  the  pressure-circuit  resistance,  produce  errors  of  an  eatir^y 
uncertain  character  for  which  no  satisfactory  correction  can  be 
made.  Since  these  capacity  currents  may  not  be  avoided  they  must 
be  made  to  pass  from  guards  supplied  indepeAdently  with  potentials 
correspondingly  equal  to  the  potentials  of  the  respective  sections 


Fio.  s. 


of  the  pressure-circuit  resistance  about  which  they  are  mounted. 
Two  obvious  methods  for  accomplishing  this  are  illustrated  by  the 
diagrams  which  explain  themselves  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

The  diagram  of  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  method  for  protecting  the 
resistance  of  the  pressure  circuit  from  capacity-charging  currents 
wherein  the  transformer  furnishing  the  high-pressure  test  currents 
is  near  at  hand.  In  this  transformer  the  high-pressure  circuit  is 
divided  into  as  many  sections  or  coils  as  there  should  be  guarded 
sections  in  the  high-pressure  resistance  circuit  of  the  wattmet^. 
When  this  sort  of  high-pressure  transformer  is  not  at  hand  the 
method  given  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  3  may  be  employed. 
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Across  the  terminals  of  the  high-pressiire  source  there  are  con- 
nected in  series  as  many  small  auto-transformws  as  there  are  to 
be  guarded  sections  in  the  pressure  resistance  circnit.  Bach  of  these 
auto-transformers  must  have  a  normal  e.m.f.  ratii^  as  great  ae  its 
share  of  the  total  pressure;  it  should  be  mounted  upon  a  high- 
potential  line  insulator  of  a  form  suitable  for  the  total  preseurc 
employed.  These  auto-transformers  are  connected  to  correspond- 
ing resistance  guards  as  shown,  bringing  them  to  the  potentials 


corresponding  to  those  of  the  resistance  sections  over  which  they 
are  mounted  so  as  to  protect  them  fr«m  the  delivery  of  charging 
current.  As  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  2  and  3  show,  the  wattmeter 
must  be  covered  with  a  metallic  guard  net  connected  to  the  proper 
side  of  the  circuit  so  as  to  relieve  it  also  of  the  delivery  of  all 
charging  current.  A  wattmeter  mounted  and  used  in  this  manner 
must  give  reliable  results  in  the  observation  of  pressure-loss  charac- 
teristics of  insulations. 

The  nature  of  such  characteristics  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 

Characteristic  So.  1  is  that  of  an  insulator  which  is  homogeneous 
and  continuous  between  the  conductors  and  wherein  the  strain  is 
distributed  with  some  approach  to  uniformity. 

No.  2  is  the  pressure-loss  characteristic  of  an  insulator  wherein 
there  are  portions  that  are  weak  or  the  dielectric  flux  is  distributed 
very  irregularly,  or  both. 

No.  3  is  a  characteristic  taken  from  a  composite  insukBon  made 
up  of  strong  and  weak  dielectrics  as  found  for  example  in  a  paper 
insulated  cable. 
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Id  concluBion,  the  writer  wishee  to  call  attention  to  the  fuct  that 
these  scientific  elements  that  are  nseful  in  the  prodnctioo  of  high- 
piessnre  ineulatione  have  Icmg  been  known.  What  is  really  little 
known,  however,  is  the  association  of  ideas  necessary  to  apply  them. 
Attention  may  properly  be  called  to  the  fact  that  a  far  less  pro- 
portionate use  of  mathematics  can  be  made  in  determining  neces- 
sary dimensions  in  the  design  of  insulation  than  is  the  case  cor- 
respondingly for  either  of  the  other  two  components  of  electrical 
machinery  and  apparatus,  viz.,  the  circuits  accommodating  electric 
current  and  magnetism. 

The  great  majority  of  practical  problems  for  solution  by  calcula- 
tioQ  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  conducting  circuits  or  the 


magnetic  circuits  are  easily  possible  because  of  the  definite  density 
distribution  of  the  current  or  magnetic  flux  in  their  respective 
circuita.  From  the  inherent  nature  of  things  the  density  distribu- 
tion of  dielectric  flux  through  the  insulation  is  definite  only  in  a 
few  forms  of  electrical  apparatus,  as  for  example  through  the  in- 
sulating sheets  of  condensers,  except  at  the  edges  of  their  electrode 
coatings,  or  throughout  the  atmosphere  about  a  transmission  line. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  distribution  of  the  dielectric 
flux  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  the  reduction  of  accurate  results 
by  the  simpler  mathematical  processes.  The  judgment  supple- 
mented by  the  results  of  tests  and  measurements  made  upon  test 
semples,  specimens  or  models  must,  therefore,  make  up  for  lack  of 
calculating  methods. 
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ProfI  C.  a.  Adams:  The  engineering  profewion  owes  a  Kreat  debt  to 
that  nmn  who  has  lifted  ever  so  Binall  an  area  of  engineering  method  out 
of  the  empirical,  rule  of  thumb,  hit  or  miss  realm,  into  the  rational, 
■cientiSc  realm.  This  is  what  ProIesBOr  Ryan  hu  done  to  the  large  and 
very  important  field  of  high-soltage  insulation. 

Mr.  E.  KiLBUSS  Soott:  It  has  always  seemed  to  roe  that  the  greatest 
trouble  we  have  with  insulation  is  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  motors  and 
static  transformers.  For  instance,  if  you  wind  a  rootor,  say,  of  3  hp  for 
500  volts  or  higher,  the  wire  becomes  quite  small,  perhaps  No.  25  British 
W.  G.,  and  when  you  insulate  so  small  a  wire,  the  bulk  of  the  space  in 
the  slots  is  occupied  by  the  insulation.  A  3-hp  oarcue,  wound  for  110 
TOlts,  may  be  well  over  power;  but  if  wound  for  600  volts,  the  ehaiices 
are  it  will  run  hot,  simply  because  of  the  eitra  space  required  for  tha 
insulation.  The  question  is,  what  are  we  to  do!  Well,  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  and  has  been  suggested,  1  believe,  by  others,  that  it  might  b« 
feasible  to  use  other  material  than  c«pper  for  the  conductors.  For 
example,  why  should  we  not  use  iron,  and  so  reduce  the  number  of  our  con- 
ductors, while  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  size,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
cross-section  which  is  capable  of  being  handled  by  vorkmenl  Iron  wire, 
one-sixteenth  incu  in  diameter,  would  be  much  more  easily  handled  by 
the  ordinary  workmen  than  No,  25  British  W.  G.  copper  wire.  It  is  true 
that  the  periphery  of  the  larger  wire  requires  more  insulation  to  go 
around  it,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  iron  would  be  carrying  magnetic  lines 
as  welt  as  current,  the  number  of  wires  for  a  motor  of  given  output  would 
be  considerably  reduced,  and  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  net  result 
would  be  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  insulation  would  be  less.  Perhaps 
the  carcase  would  be  larger,  but  there  is  something  very  attractive  in  tlie 
idea  of  an  all-steel  motor. 

My  ideal  of  an  electric  motor  of,  say,  3  hp  for  driving  machine  toola 
would  lie  one  made  entirely  of  steel,  cast  iron,  mica  and  japan.  I  would 
even  propose  cost  iron  for  the  commutator  s^ments)  because  the  com- 
mutator for  such  a  motor  is  very  much  larger  than  the  conditions  ot 
electric  conduction  demand.  However  that  may  be,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  use  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  direct-  and  alternating-current 
motors  japanned  iron  wire,  and  do  away  with  tiie  very  unmechanieal 
cotton,  paper,  and  fibrous  materials. 

Chaibuait  Rueumoke:  I  desire  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of 
appreciation  ot  the  work  which  Professor  Ryan  has  done.  Practically 
all  of  my  experience  has  be<m  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machines 
and  apparatus,  and  I  know  that  the  question  of  insulation  has  long 
received  more  or  less  scientific  treatment.  Experiment  has  shown  the 
resisting  properties  of  various  insulating  materials,  but  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  action  lias  not  been  obtained.  There  is  probably  no 
line  of  research  that  is  being  pursued  at  present  with  greater  interest 
and  with  more  possibilities  than  is  the  subject  of  insulation.  It  ia  at 
present  the  limiting  feature  in  electrical  development,  and  especially,  in 
tha  engineering  and  commercial  features  ot  power  transmission.    Within 
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the  laat  fear,  cotton  insulation  on  wins  has  been  in  many  oaoea  dispensed 
with,  the  inEulating  material  being  placed  directlj  on  the  metal  conductor. 

A  point  in  Professor  Kyau'a  paper  which  I  wieh  especiallj  to  com- 
ment upon  and  wliich  tme  doea  not  always  hear  from  a  man  in  university 
work  is,  that  the  design  of  dectrical  apparatus  neceasarily  involves  the 
application  of  judgment  and  experience.  In  contrast  t«  this  was  a  view 
taken  by  a  writer  not  I<»ig  since,  in  giving  methods  of  the  design  of  elec- 
trical machinery,  in  which  it  was  remarked  that  with  the  information 
given  anyone   could   design   electric  generators   without   experience. 

Quite  recently  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  insulation  was  discussing 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  dielectric  hysteresis  had  any  actual 
existence,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Frofessor  Ryan  on  this  point. 
It  is  found  in  practice,  as  he  stated,  that  with  the  same  applied  potential 
the  insulation  is  much  more  heated  when  this  is  alternating  than  when 
direct,  but  is  there  any  real  evidence  to  show  that  we  have  hysteresis 
in  the  dielectric!  The  question  of  insulation  as  used  in  electrical 
machinery  is  not  altogether  one  of  the  electrical  properties  of  the  mate- 
rials, because  a  number  of  these  having  sufficient  dielectric  strength  are 
not  used  oning  to  lack  of  mechanical  qualities,  which  allow  them  to 
deteriorate  under  the  constant  vibration  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Micanite  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this.  Several  years  ago  mica- 
nite  was  much  used  for  high-voltage  insulation,  but  by  reason  of  its 
deterioration  under  vibration  and  high  coat  it  bas,  to  *  considerable 
extent,  been  replaced  by  other  materials.  Professor  Byan  mentioned  the 
use  of  oil,  and  this  in  its  different  forms  is  the  principal  insulating 
material  now  used.  We  have  the  oil  in  its  natural  form  in  the  trans- 
former, the  oiled  cloth,  which  is  an  almost  universal  application  as  an 
insulating  material,  and  the  enamel,  which  is  oil  in  another  form. 

PnorEBBOB  Rtam:  Might  I  say  just  »  word  with  n^ard  to  dielectric 
hysteresis  to  which  you  refer.  While  I  believe  that  dielectric  hysteresis 
undoubtedly  exists,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  yet  in  all  the  endeavors 
that  we  have  made,  we  have  always  found  in  hunting  down  the  source 
of  heat  in  an  insulation  subjected  to  electric  strain,  that  it  was  due  to 
the  breaking  down  of  some  weak  constituent  element  or  foreign  body,  gas, 
or  whatever  it  may  have  beoi,  in  the  insulation.  As  soon  as  such  portion* 
of  the  dielectric  are  broken,  in  lieu  of  the  passage  of  displacement  current, 
which  accompanies  the  phenomena  of  electric  strain,  there  is  the  passage 
of  actual  electric  current,  as  we  ordinarily  know  it,  producing  heat. 

Chaibuan  Kubhuobe:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  Professor 
Ryan's  paper,  we  will  proceed  in  logical  sequence  from  the  instrummta 
used  in  measuring  the  power  over  the  insulators  on  which  the  power  ia 
conducted  to  tbe  machines  which  utilize  it,  and  I  will  now  call  on 
Mr.   Day   to   read   his   paper   on   "  Electrical  Motors   in  Machine-Shop 
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BY  CHAELE*  DAY. 

I  intend  to  consider  the  subject  "electric  motors  in  mschine- 
Bhop  Bervice "  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shop  engineerj  whose 
one  thought  is  economy  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  To 
such  a  man  the  motor  is  but  a  single  detail  of  the  equipment  — 
possible  one  of  the  most  important  details,  but  only  so  when  its 
relation  to  the  problem,  as  a  whole,  is  understood.  The  develop- 
ment of  alloy  steels,  permitting  of  cutting  speeds  from  two  to 
four  times  as  fast  as  was  heretofore  poseible,  requiring,  in  many 
imtancee,  machines  of  new  design  for  its  operation,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  grinding  machine,  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  lathe 
for  much  finishing  work,  the  milling  machine,  the  electric  motor 
as  a  means  of  driving,  and  t}'pes  of  management  to  assure  eSBcient 
use  of  equipment,  are  among  the  most  important  factors  requiring 
his  attention. 

The  manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  too  often  defeat  their 
own  ends  by  overenthuaiasm,  or,  rather  extravagant  claims  that 
they  cannot  possibly  substantiate.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  con- 
vince the  shop  engineer  that  the  words  "  motive  drive  "  are  synony- 
mous with  "  low  cost,"  for  he  knows  that  efficiency  attained  de- 
pends upon  the  co-operation  of  a  multitude  of  things,  and  primarily 
the  intelligence  with  which  the  equipment  is  handled.  If  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  motor  drive  are  properly  presented,  however,  he 
can  better  appreciate  them  than  any  one  else,  for  they  fill  a  definite 
need,  the  importance  of  which  he  will  understand. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  substantial  progress  recently 
made  in  shop  practice,  which  has  resulted,  in  many  instances,  in 
greatly  increased  output  with  consequent  reduction  in  cost.  I  will 
consider  rather  what  is  needed  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  average 
shop,  where  it  is  still  extremely  low,  for  even  when  adequate  funds 
are  provided  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  the  end  in  view 
is  often  defeated  throagh  lack  of  proper  insight  in  connection  with 
its  purchases,  installation  and  use. 
[6S0] 
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At  the  same  time  electrical  manufacturers  have  not  made  the 
progresB  that  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  poeseased  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Bhop  requirements.  Our  experience  has  been 
confined  largely  to  the  installation  and  operation  of  electrical 
equipment  under  working  ccnditione,  so  I  wiU  treat  the  subject 
from  this  side,  with  the  hope  that  I  may  bring  before  the  manu- 
facturers more  clearly  the  conditionB  they  must  meet,  and  at  tho 
same  time  aid  the  customer  in  specifying  bis  requirements  and 
securing  results. 

Generally  speaking,  the  electric  motor  (either  for  group  driring 
or  individual  operation  of  machines)  is  conceded  ae  the  proper 
means  of  power  distribution.  My  paper  will  deal  with  the  subject 
under  the  following  headings : 

(1)  Shop  Bequirements. 

(2)  Notes  Concerning  Motor-Drive  Systems. 

(3)  Notes  Conceming  Different  Makes  of  Apparatus. 

(4)  General  Conclusions. 

(1)  Shop  Rbqttibeuents.* 

Tools  for  removing  metals  will  be  further  subdivided  as  follows : 
Gutters,  millers,  drills,  etc. 

My  paper  will  only  permit  of  a  general  outline  of  shop  con- 
siderations bearing  on  the  subject;  these  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1. 
Each  factor  must  be  carefully  considered  and  when  treating  the 
subject  generally  certain  assumptions  made.  For  example,  we 
are  justified  in  assaming  that  the  best  tool  steel  should  be  used 
and  design  accordingly,  while  crane  service  and  type  of  workmen 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  matters  depending  on  class  of  work 
handled  and  local  conditions. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  shop  practice  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
the  designer  of  electrical  apparatus  for  machine  driving  as  to  the 
builder  of  the  machine,  and,  while  frequently  diiEcult  to  show  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  various  features  of  management  and  methods 

1.  The  worda  "  machine  "  and  "  tool,"  as  used  in  connection  with  ma- 
chine-sbep  work,  are  yery  frequent!;  ambiguouB.  I  will  uae  them  in  the 
following  Knse:  JfacAin«. —  Definition  (Standard  Dictionary).  Aaj  com- 
bination of  inanimate  mechaniBm  for  utiliting  or  applying  pouwr.  A  eon-' 
atmction  for  mechanical  production  or  modification.  Example  —  Lathes, 
pneumatic  drills,  power  sheart,  etc.  Machine  Tool. —  This  term  ia  often 
confusing  and  need  not  be  used  in  present  paper.  Tool. —  Definition 
(Standard  Dictionarj)  A  hand  inttrument.  Not  a  mechanism.  Used  di- 
rectly for  production.    Examples. —  CSiisel,  hammer,  saw,  eto. 
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tipon  a  nngle  factor,  euch  as  the  od«  nnder  cooBideration,  the  most 
iieefnl  coQcliisions  can  only  be  drawn  by  those  familiar  vitli  the 
Eubject  in  detaiL  Improved  systems  of  management  are  doing 
mnch  to  assure  proper  use  of  equipment,  but  in  any  event  the  need 
of  explanation  in  connection  with  its  operation  should  be  eliminated 
to  as  great  a  degree  ae  is  possible.  In  other  words  apparatus  should 
primarily  be  designed  to  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  bands  of 
average  workers.  Where  ita  adjustment  and  manipulation  is 
dependent  upon  the  operator,  he  most  be  fully  considered  in  the 
desigii,  but  when  attention  is  required  for  inspection  at  intervals 
Only,  the  personal  equation  does  not  enter  into  the  problem  to  as 
great  an  extent    Lathe  and  elevator  drives  illustrate  the  two  cases. , 


Fie.  1. —  Shop  consiDEa&TioNs  beamko  oit  hachhie  dkivb. 

If  cuts  are  of  long  duration  cutting  speed  can  readily  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  but  this  is  not  practical  in  the  run  of  machine- 
shop  work.  The  detwrnination  of  cutting  speed  for  miscellaneous 
work  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  must  be  given  special  study  in  each 
case,  every  means  toward  uniformity  of  product  being  Tesorted  to. 

The  drive  is  but  a  detail  of  the  machine.  We  should  aim  at  a 
barmonions  whole,  not  c<»nbiniug  an  efficient  drive  with  an  out-of- 
date  tool.  The  motor-driven  tool  of  the  future  should  not  be  con- 
Mdered  a  combination,  but  a  unit  suited  for  certain  specific  ends. 
The  motor-drive  problem  is  essentially  a  matter  for  the  machine 
builder  to  settle,  and  when  a  machine  is  purchased  the  customer 
should  have  the  assurance  that  the  drive  has  been  given  the  aamt 
care  in  design  and  construction  as  any  other  part  of  tht  machine, 
and  need  not  be  considered  as  a  distinct  issue. 
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Machine  BhopB  may  be  broadly  dassified  according  to  character 
of  output  aa  follows : 


Shops  of  the  first  claas  can  te  laid  ont  in  every  detaU  with  regard 
to  a  definite  need.  Machinea  are  parcbased  to  do  just  one  job,  and 
frequently  it  pays  to  design  special  machinery  for  such  duty.  After 
it  is  properly  adjusted  for  the  character  of  material  to  be  worked 
and  for  the  cutters,  no  changes  are  required  until  better  methods 
or  facilities  are  developed.  Here,  as  far  as  the  drive  is  concerned, 
we  find  the  simplest  conditions.  Usually  constant  speed  with 
adequate  power  suits  the  case. 

In  shops  claaeified  under  the  second  heading,  little  opportunity 
for  duplication,  in  the  sense  just  considered,  exists.  Machines  must 
handle  a  variety  of  work,  and  even  those  purchased  for  specific 
operations  are  usually  suited  for  other  purposes  so  they  may  be 
kept  busy  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Variation  in  size  of  work, 
material  and  cutters,  demands  an  adjustable  speed'  drive,  together 
with  change  feeds,  if  most  economical  results  are  desired.  This 
is  true  to  a  still  greater  degree  for  machines  in  the  third  class. 

The  drive  requirements  from  a  consideration  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed can  be  further  analyzed  as  shown  below : 


.^4 


Via.  3. —  Chabacteb  or  load  fob 


from  tliB  crane  motor,  for  example,  which  is  truly  the  Vttriable-apeed  type, 
I  will  tiH  the  words  "  adjustable  speed  "  as  describiDg  a  fixed  speod  capable 
of  adjucrtment  over  a  given  range.  Vapable  speed  motors  are  lued  prin- 
cipally for  railway  and  crane  service  where  the  load  is  inberiDittent  and 
torque  variable.     Direct- current  apparatus  has  been  developed  to  give  such 
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Chart  Figs.  3  and  4  relate  to  character  of  load.  Figs.  6  and  6 
are  a  further  analysis  of  adjustable  speed  dme,  for  machines  nsing 
cntters,  giving  details  that  should  determine  "  rancib  "  and  "  ndh- 
BEB  "  oi  speeds. 


Fia.  4.^Chak&cieb  or  Lout  for  adjustabu:  speed  dbits. 

Adjustable  speed  may  also  be  desirable  on  grinding  machines, 
and  in  this  case  will  depend  on  ratio  of  maximum  to  i 


Flo.  5.—  Factobs  that  istxjiENci; 


wheel  diameters  and  other  matters  that  must  be  separately  oon- 
tudered  in  individual  cases.  i 


Fio.  9. —  Faciobb  that  irflcence  kuubbb  or 


Machines  for  punching  and  shearing,  while  usually  arranged  for 
constant  speed,  frequently  require  an  adjustable-speed  drive.  For 
example,  assume  a  punch  operating  at  38  strokes  per  minute.  The 
operator  may  have  work  of  such  a  character  that  he  can  easily  punch 
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a  hole  each  stroke,  vhile  in  another  case,  due  to  heavier  sheets  or 
greater  accuracy  required,  he  is  compelled  to  skip  every  other  stroke, 
BO  punching  but  14  holes  a  minute,  while  if  the  machine  would 
permit  he  could  readily  do  S3.  3nch  a  saving  on  this  class  of  ma- 
chinery usually  yields  a  large  actual  return  ae  the  time  required 
for  setting  up  or  making  ready  is,  as  a  rule,  smalL 

The  amount  of  horse-power  required  for  machines  of  different 
typee  depends  on  the  factors  given  in  chart  Fig.  ?. 


I  have  given  the  principal  items  to  consider  when  designing  or 
selecting  machine  drives,  but  to  more  fully  explain  the  line  of 
reasoning  that  should  be  followed,  I  will  assume  definite  condi- 
tions, and  consider  the  equipment  needed  to  fulfill  them. 

EZAUPLE. 

LATHE for  general  work  in  shop  of  A. 


-  Company,  manufacturer  of  air  compresaora. 

General  features  of  this  plant  and  its  organization  that  influence 
type  of  drive  (see  Chart  Fij,.  1). 


E.B. —  S.  The  natural  light  at  point  where  lathe  Is  to  be  located  is  very 
'  poor,  *o  it  is  important  not  to  i>bBtruct  it  any  more  than  absolutely  neces- 
sery. 
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company,  but  they  desira  t  .  . 

this   feature  a«  welt  aa  power.      It  is  desirable  to  depend  largely  upon 

general    illuminatian   by   arc   lamps   with   incandescent   ligbta   for   detail 

E.8- — IS,  and  B.T. —  1.  For  roughing  work  the  beat  alloy  steels, 
foi^d.  treated,  and  maintained  by  special  department,  assuring  uniformity 
and  high  eDleiency,  will  be  used. 


to  provide  for  on  account  of  location  in  main  bay  of  shop.  As  cost  of 
power.in  this  plant  amounts  to  less  than  3  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  product, 
it  is  not  a  determining  factor  in  character  of  drive. 

B.U. — S.  The  type  of  management  being  introduced  at  this  plant  should 
ultimately  assure  intelligent  direction  of  work  and  proper  use  of  equip- 

Kefeiriug  to  chart  Fig.  2,  we  find  that  this  shop  will  come  under  the 
class  indicated  1^  the  q'ml>ol  17-2. 

Referring  to  chart  Fig.  4 :  — 

(1)-— I — 1 — F—^i.  Majority  of  work  {probably  80  per  cent.)  will  be 
steel  and  gray-iion  castings  between  16  ins.  and  48  ins.  diameter.  Maxi- 
mum conditions  call  for  removal  oi  same  amount  of  metal  between  these 
limits,  and  a pprozf mutely  constant  cutting  speed.     Maximum  horse-power 


Referring  to  chart  Fig.  6 :  — 

R-I.  At  times  it  will  be  necessary  to  machine  work  aa  small  as  10  ina, 
in  diameter,  or  as  large  as  00  ins.  diameter;  consequently  a  range  in  spe«d 
of  5:  1  would  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

R-t.  Cutters  will  always  be  stationary. 

S-S.  The  ratio  of  hardest  to  softest  material  required  by  specification 
will  be  approximately  2:  I.  This  will  increase  the  necessary  speed  rangs 
to  10:  1. 

R-^.  The  majority  of  work  will  be  roughing  and  finishing  with  cutters. 
Some  filing  and  finishing  with  emery  cloth  will,  however,  be  necessary, 
and  for  this  purpose  experience  would  dictate  a  cutting  speed  of  150  ft. 
per  minute  on  10  ins.  diameter.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  cutting 
speed  of  15  ft.  per  minute  on  the  largest  diameter  on  account  of  the  frail 
character  and  ditEculty  of  driving  some  of  the  castiuffs  to  be  machined. 
Total  range  of  speed  is  determined  by  limiting  conditions  of  a  cutting 
speed  of  15  ft.  per  minute  on  60-in.  work  and  150  ft.  per  minute  on  lO-in. 
work.  I  have  purposely  chosen  these  extreme  conditions  to  better  illustrate 
my  point.  In  practice  a  60-in.  lathe  is  seldom  required  to  run  at  67 
r.p.m. 

1.W 
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Beferriag^  fo  chart  Tif;.  0 :  — 

y-i.  It  was  stated  sbove  that  the  character  «f  material  would  vaTy  In 
the  pToportion  of  2  :  1,  this  beina;  a  requirement  of  the  products  manu- 
factured. Uniformity  of  material,  or  how  nearly  the  recjuirements  can 
be  attained  under  shop  conditions,  is  one  of  the  f&ctors  influencing  the 
number  of  face-plate  speeds. 

A  fully-equipped  laboratoiy,  under  the  direction  of  an  able  chemist, 
who  has  entire  charge  of  the  cupolas  and  Beasemer  steel  converters,  aa- 
surea  a  much  more  uniform  product  in  the  plant  in  question  than  is 
usually  the  <!«se.  A  great  deal  of  experiment  and  investigation  will  be 
necessary  however  before  we  can  make  definite  asMrtions  in  this  direction, 
but  castings  from  the  same  pattern  should  not  vary  more  than  20  per  cent. 


IfS.  The  full  consideration  of  this  point  involves  an  nnderatanding  of 
the  laws  governing  speed,  feed  and  cut  for  various  materials.  It  will 
not  he  practical  to  include  here  full  data  on  this  detail.  Hundreds  ol 
tons  of  steel  and  cast-iron  have  been  cut  up  to  determine  these  relations, 
and  constant  experiment  is  necensary  to  keep  abreast  of  rapid  improve- 
ments. I  will  only  tay  that  it  is  Quite  as  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate number  of  feeds  as  it  is  spindle- speeds,  and  in  fact  a  limited  num- 
ber of  either  one  of  tiiese  factors  will  give  efficient  results  provided  a 
(  closa  r^ulation  can  be  had  on  the  other. 


•7n  = 


changes  to  the  standard  feeding  meclianism,  as  this  feature  had  been  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  builder. 

V-i.  As  the  operation  of  t 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  machinist  v 
essential  that  this  point  be  given  most  careful  study.  It  involves  prac- 
tically every  feature  of  shop  system  and  management,  and  it  is  only 
under  such  Hystenis  as  tliat  developed  by  Mr.  Fred  W.  Taylor,  of  which 
functional  foremanship  is  but  a  single  detail,  that  the  conditions,  as 
outlined  above,  can  be  fulfilled.  It  necesaitates  that  the  operator  of  the 
machine  be  informed  as  fa>  the  character  of  the  material,  efficiency  of  the 
cutter,  proper  cutting  speed  in  consideration  of  duration  of  cut,  and  many 
other  equally  important  factors. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  data  which  would  enable 
us  to  specify  definitely  the  number  of  spindle-speeds  required.  Our  e/aa- 
clusions  must  necessarily  be  based  principally  on  experience  in  shop  prac- 
tice, and  for  this  reason  engineers  differ  widely  in  their  views.  For  the 
example  under  consideration  speeds  increasing  in  increments  of  16  per 
cent,  are,  in  our  estimation,  quite  as  close  as  =an  be  used  to  advanta^. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  providing  too  many  speeds 
rather  than  too  tew, 

Befcrring  to  chart  Fig.  7 :  — 

H-K~l,  i,  S,  i-  Maximum  permissible  cutting  speed  on  steel  castings 
will  be  60  ft.  per  minute;  on  gray-iron  castings  60  ft.  per  minute  (deter- 
mined by  actual  requirements  on  a  large  variety  of  work).  Maximum 
cut,  cast-steel,  3/8  in.  deep,  1/19  in.  feed;  gray-iron,  3/8  in.  deep,  1/16  in. 
feed.      (These  conditions  are  established  by  character  of  work.) 

The  experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  laws  governing  speed,  feed 
and  depth  of  cut,  for  various  materials  referred  to  above  (a-9]  have 
been  made  available  for  purposes  of  design  by  means  of  slide  rules,  based 
on  the  derived  empirical  formuls. 

For  the  depth  of  cut  and  feed  under  consideration  (cast-steel),  the 
calculated  pressure  on  the  tool  would  be;  B560,  or  horse-power  required  ^ 
5M0X60  _ 


81,000 


=  10.1  hp. 
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B-K~5.  The  friction  load  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  experience 
and  depends  not  only  on  the  machine,  but  character  and  method  of  driv- 
ing work.  Experimental  data  on  machines  quite  similar  to  the  one 
under  consideration  would  indicate  3  horse-power  through  the  entire  rang« 
as  sufficient  to  allow  for  this  purpose. 

These  conditions  are  plotted  in  Fig.  8.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
horse-power  falls  off  on  either  side  of  the  working  part  of  the  scale.  While 
it  is  easy  to  theorize  as  to  the  horse-power  required  for  work  of  various 
diameters,  in  actual  practice  the  conaitious  are  about  as  I  have  shown. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  machine  under  consideration  should  be 
primarilj  adapted  for  the  majority  of  work  that  it  will  handle.  We  have 
assumed  that  80  per  cent  of  this  will  be  between  IS  ins.  and  48  ins.  In 
diameter,  so  that  work  outside  of  these  limits  is  the  exception.  On  small 
work,  such  as  would  be  handled,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  opportunity  for 
as  heavy  roughing  cuts,  and  castings  over  4S  ins.  in  diameter  cannot  he 
swung  over  the  carriage,  nor  would  it  be  good  policy  to  aim  at  high 
efficiency  at  this  point  tor  the  additional  cost  would  not  be  justified  of 
tho  saving  effected  on  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  output 
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As  the  horse-power  betn'een  the  working  limits  shown  above  was  figured 
for  the  maximum  cutting  speed  of  00  ft.  per  minute,  we  can  plot  a  rcla* 
tlon  between  revolutions  per  minute  and  horse-power.  (See  Fig.  0.)  The 
lelecttOD  of  electrical  equipment  for  this  lathe  will  be  taken  up  farther  on. 

The  aaalysis  of  conditions  presented  above  is,  as  -vns  stated,  es- 
sentially a  problem  for  the  machine  builder  to  work  out  —  in  other 
words,  the  electrical  companies  should  look  to  him  for  general 
epecifications  covering  motors  and  controlleTs. 

When  equipping  machines  of  old  design  with  motor  drive,  or  re- 
modeling them  to  better  their-  efficiency,  each  one  should  be  con- 
sidered separately  with  regard  to  the  special  line  of  work  it  handles. 
As  manufacturing  becomes  more  specialized  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  builder  of  machines  to  design  with  more  intelligence,  for  he 
can  then  treat  a  type  as  we  have  treated  an  individual. 

To  avoid  going  over  ground  that  has  already  been  thoroughly 
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threshed  out,  I  will  aBsume  the  following  coDclusiona  have  bean 
eetabliahed. 

(1)  Machinee  of  present  design,  for  comparatiTely  small  work, 
requiring  constant-speed  drive  should,  in  most  instances  be  grouped 
and  operated  from  motor-driven  line  shafts.  Specifications  for 
new  machines  for  such  duty  should  he  made  with  a  view  to  special 
lequirements.  Indirect  savings  in  one  plant  may  much  more  than 
offset  additional  cost  of  constant-epeed  motor  on  each  machine, 
while  this  would  not  be  true  in  another. 

(2)  For  group  driving,  both  direct  and  alternating-current 
motors  give  thoroughly  satisfactory  results.  In  either  instance,  if 
properly  installed,  repairs  should  not  be  an  important  feature.  In 
certain  industries  —  the  textile  mills  for  example  —  the  induction 
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motor  has  decided  advantages  on  account  of  close-speed  regulation 
with  T&rying  loads  and  lessened  fire  risk,  but  for  machine  ehopa 
these  features  are  unimportant. 

(3)  Mechanical  means  of  speed  control,  including  step  cone 
pulley  and  variable-speed  countershafts,  while  suited  for  certain 
specific  cases,  do  not  meet  the  general  requirements  of  machine 
drive.  An  attempt  to  obtain  the  necessary  speeds  by  gearing,  for 
example,  is  not  only  costly  (if  a  sutQcient  number  of  changes  are 
provided),  but  ineiEcient  in  that,  as  a  nile,  the  machinery  must  be 
stopped  to  change  from  one  speed  to  another,  and  cannot  be  con- 
trolled from  an  independent  point. 

(4)  For  adjustable  speed  work,  direct-current  motors  only  give 
satisfactory  results  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  practical  by  this 
means  to  use  a  range  greater  than  6  to  1,  while  in  the  majori^  of 
cases  3  to  1  gives  the  most  economical  results.    In  other  words,  in 
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moBt  instances,  it  is  necessaty  to  reeort  to  a  combination  of  mecbani- 
cal  and  electrical  control,  tlie  disadTantageg  of  each  being  largely 
eliminated  b;  this  means.  For  example,  even  where  machines  ate 
handling  a  very  geneial  line  of  work  the  greater  part  of  it  irill  be 
covered  by  a  range  of  3  to  1,  bo  that  if  this  amount  is  obtained 
electrically  gear  changes  will  be  seldom  neceBsary,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  comparatiTely  inezpensiTe  motor  required.  Consequently, 
the  lathe  requirements  specified  above  are  of  quite  as  much  value  to 
the  man  who  designs  ^e  mechanical  features  of  the  machine  as 
the  one  who  famished  the  electrical  apparatus. 


Speed  KotchM 
FlO.    10.— Lathb,  A.-6.-C0HFA1TT. 

(5)'  Long  transmission  lines  may  make  alternating-current  de- 
sirable, and,  for  certain  estended  plants,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  its  use,  together  with  motor  generator  for  direct-cur- 
rent variable-speed  motors.  If,  however,  but  one  kind  of  current 
will  he  available,  decision  should  be  largely  governed  by  number 
of  individual  drives  required.  In  many  instances,  while  group 
drives  may  be  desirable  at  the  start,  new  equipment  should  be  ptuv 
chased  with  individual  motors  for  the  sake  of  adjustable  speed  and 
ease  of  control. 

Returning  to  the  60-in.  lathe  considered  above,  the  total  speed 
range  of  57  to  1  can  be  covered  by  the  usual  triple  gear  arrange- 
ment, with  the  resulting  ratios  shown  on  the  chart.  The  range  in 
motor  speed,  of  3.5  to  1,  is  quite  practical  and  can  be  taken  c&ie 
of  by  any  one  of  the  systems  referred  to  above. 
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I  will  not  dwell  tipon  the  atrictly  mechanical  details  of  tHe  driye, 
rather  aaffluning  that  ttiia  part  of  the  work  is  properly  taken  care 
of,  but  pasB  on  to  a  comideration  of  the  motor-driye  syBteniB. 

(2)  Notes  on  Motoh-deive  Systems. 
Systems  now  on  the  market  for  obtaining  adjustable  speed  by 
means  of  motor  drir^  and  advocated  by  prominent  mannfacturers, 
are  given  below: 

(1)  Field  weakening  only. 

(2)  Doable  commutator  motor  combined  with  field  weakening. 

(3)  Edison  thrGe-wire  system  combined  with  field  weakening. 

(4)  Unbalanced  three-wire  system  combined  with  field  weak- 
ening. 

(6)  Four-wire  multiple-voltage  system  combined  with  field  weak- 
ening. 

There  are  two  classes  of  purchasers,  with  widely  difEering  re- 
quirements, and  to  whom  different  systems  appeal : 

(1)  The  customer  who  buys  motors  for  bis  own  use  to  equip 
machines  already  in  operation,  or  where  special  machinery,  must 
be  given  individual  consideration. 

(3)  The  customer  who  buys  for  an  UDknown  third  party.  The 
builder  of  machines,  for  example,  who  manufactures  his  product 
without  any  knowledge  ae  to  who  ibe  purchaser  may  be,  and  con- 
sequently must  design  equipments  that  will  meet  conditions  existing 
in  plants  where  his  product  is  solicited. 

The  electrical  manufacturers  have  been  slow  in  realizing  this 
almost  self-evident  classification.  The  very  essence  of  modem 
manufacturing  consists  in  specialization,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  cost  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Such  establishments  must 
be  classified  under  the  second  division  referred  to  above,  and  the 
product  considered  as  a  type,  while  in  the  first  class  given  machines 
or  given  establishments  can  be  treated  separately. 

Conditions  in  the  past  have  in  either  case  demanded  a  separate 
consideration  of  drive  for  practically  every  customer,  on  account 
of  special  character  and  numerous  types  of  motor-drive  equipment, 
but  substantial  progress,  as  far  as  the  machine  builders  are  con- 
cerned, will  not  be  made  until  their  product  is  manufactured  com- 
plete in  every  essential.  This  means  the  adoption  of  a  motor  that 
can  be  operated  on  110  or  230  volts,  direct  current,  as  one  of  these 
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is  not  only  found  in  nearly  every  large  establishment,  where  it  is 
nsed  for  cranes  and  lighting,  but  in  many  of  the  ematlest  shops. 

The  three  and  four-wire  Bvatems,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
installed  by  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  shope  who  are,  from 
time  to  time,  purchasing  new  equipments,  so  for  commercial  rea- 
sons such  apparatus  does  not  appeal  to  machine  builders.  It  may, 
however,  possess  distinct  advantages  to  puichaaera  of  the  first  class 
who  contemplate  the  motor  equipment  of  an  entire  shop,  either  at 
once  or  as  conditions  demand.  As  they  can,  eierciae  the  greatest 
freedom  in  selection  of  equipment  for  motor  drive,  I  will  consider 
the  systems  enmnerated  above  from  their  standpoint  It  will  then 
be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  apply  these  conclusions  to  the 
more  special  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  the  machine  builderB. 

All  customers,  unless  they  employ  consulting  engineers,  are  called 
upon  to  decide  themselves  upon  the  evstem  to  adopt,  and,  as  their 
experience  does  not,  as  a  rule,  cover  the  details  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, they  must  depend  largely  on  the  statements  put  forward 
by  electrical  companies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  in  many  instances 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  special  character  of  machine  work  to 
rate  their  motors  in  a  way  that  is  very  deceptive.  The  words  "  full 
load "  are  almoat  universally  abused,  there  beingf  no  standard 
specification  that  is  adhered  to,  so  the  only  safe  basis  for  comparison 
is  through  a  knowledge  of  the  weight  and  maximum  speed  for  a 
given  horse-power  through  a  given  range,  with  the  understanding 
that  &  specified  overload  must  be  carried  at  any  point  for  a  certain 
time.  Such  an  analysis  would,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
various  builders,  give  at  least  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  equipment 
required  to  fill  a  definite  need,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  our 
experience  has  indicated  that  claims  made  by  leading  manufac- 
turers have  not  been  fulfilled  in  actual  test.  Machine-tool  duty 
unquestionably  permits  of  a  different  basis  of  rating  from  constant 
horse-power  work  in  much  the  same  way  that  street  railway  motors 
LIS  rated  on  a  basis  of  theii  own,  but  when  one  manufacturer 
adheres  strictly  to  a  rating  of  present  standard,  and  another  departs 
from  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  customer,  the  latter  is  likely 
to  be  comparing  bids  on  two  radically  different  equipments.  Thia 
we  have  repeatedly  found  to  be  the  case.  I  feel  that  this  matter 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  by  such  a  body  as  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  a  definite  understanding 
arrived  at. 
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I  will  assume  general  familiarity  with  the  syBtems  under  con- 
sideration. In  general,  a  motor  for  a  given  mazimum  speed  and 
a  given  range,  to  deliver  a  given  horae-power  through  this  range, 
will  be  at  least  as  large  when  operated  by  field  weakening  only,  aa 
when  a  combination  of  either  two  or  more  voltages  with  field 
weakening  is  adopted.  Unless  the  motor  is  specially  designed  for 
field  weakening  it  will  be  larger  than  in  the  latter  case.  We  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  data  from  the  engineering 
departments  of  electrical  manufacturera  concerning  variation  of 
horse-power  with  field  strength,  so  prefer  to  base  our  conclusions 
upon  tests  which  we  have  conducted  in  connection  with  work  for 
various  clients. 

As  the  cost  of  variabl^^peed  motors  and  auxiliary  power  trans- 
mission  equipment,  such  as  chain  or  gears,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
speed  at  which  it  operates,  we  should  see  that  the  latter  is  aa  high 
tts  is  consistent  with  the  various  engineering  considerations.  A 
jiumber  of  the  manufacturers  of  motors  do  not  give  sufficient 
thought  to  the  adaptation  of  motor  speeds  to  available  means  of 
transmitting  power  to  the  machine.  There  are  three  methods  in 
common  use,  namely:  leather  belts,  gears  (including  worm  and 
spiral  gearing)  and  chain.  While  the  great  flexibility  of  the  belt, 
in  relieving  the  machine  of  sudden  jar,  has  distinct  advantages  in 
certain  instances,  gears  and  chain  are  used  in  the  majority  of  cases 
for  individual  drive. 

(1)  Field  Weakening  (vjith  a  Single  Voltage), 

A  number  of  manufacturers  have  recently  placed  on  the  market 
motors  designed  to  run  on  a  single  voltage,  but  that  may  be  varied 
in  speed  by  means  of  field  weakening  over  a  range,  in  some  cases, 
as  high  as  6  to  1.  Until  recently,  ranges  bb  great  as  the  above  have 
not  been  considered  practicable  and  our  tests  cff  motors  of  various 
makes  have  indicated  that  in  this  regard  much  can  be  accom- 
plished through  careful  motor  design.  Manufacturers  that  adhere 
to  the  simple  shunt  type  do  not  advocate,  except  for  special  work, 
a  range  exceeding  4  to  1,  while  others  who  have  adopted  either  ' 
additional  poles  or  special  windings  claim  to  have  eliminated  the 
difficulties  usually  encountered  in  this  work,  and  are  prepared  to 
furnish  motors  giving  any  variation  desired.  These  types,  however, 
have  not  been  in  operation  a  sufQcient  length  of  time  to  enable  us 
to  confirm  their  statements. 
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We  have  fonod  that  custx)ineTB  are  frequently  misled  concerning 
the  size  frame  lequired  for  a  given  duty  for  motors  operating  on 
this  BjBtein.  As  the  horse'power  that  can  be  developed  with  a  given 
frame  is  in  proportion  to  tiie  epeed  of  the  armature,  it  is  necessary 
to  use,  for  a  range  of  4  to  1,  a  motor  frame  rat«d  at  least  four  times 
as  large  as  the  power  required  if  practical  speeds  are  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. Even  such  a  frame  will  not,  in  most  caaea,  make  it  possible 
to  rate  the  motor  as  liberally  as  is  the  case  with  standard  conatac^ 
speed  apparatus,  as  the  exceptionally  strong  field  required  is  likely 
to  cause  heating  at  the  slow  speed  and  at  the  high  speed  the  weak- 
ened field  will  cause  poor  commutation. 

We  have  not  yet  experimented  with  a  motor  of  Una  type  that 
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would  operate  oontinuoualy  under  the  full-load  current  at  it«  high-, 
est  speed  without  giving  some  trouble  at  the  commutator.  It  is 
ti-ue,  as  was  stated  above,  that  such  conditions  would  rarely  be  met 
in  the  machine  shop,  but  to  purchase  with  intelligence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  fully  manufacturers  depend  on  this  fact.  Motors 
with  a  range  of  3  to  1  have  already  been  successfully  applied  to 
machines  requiring, a  comparatively  small  amount  of  power,  al- 
though, as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  the  apparatus  has  not  been  per- 
fected as  fully  as  is  the  case  with  other  systems. 

If  the  lathe  considered  above  be  equipped  with  apparatus  operat- 
ing on  this  system,  the  relation  between  motor  horse-power  and 
that  required  by  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  11,  should  fulfill  the 
conditions  satisfactorily,  as  the  upper  curve  is  drawn  through  maxi- 
mum values,  and  when  they  are  reached  the  overload  on  the  motor 
would  only  be  30  per  cent. 

Beferring  to  the  dimensions  and  ratings  furnished  by  one  of  the 
manufacturers,  whose  apparatus  has  shown  up  very  favorably  under 
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test,  we  find  that  &  motor  weighisg  1615  lbs.  will  deliver  10  horse- 
power between  a  range  of  350  r.p.m.  and  1050  r.p.m.,  or  one  weigh- 
ing 2300  lbs,  will  deliver  10  borse-power  between  325  r.p.m.  and 
900  r.p.m.  We  would  recommend  tiie  nse  of  the  lost  frame,  as 
eatisf  actor;  commutation  should  be  assured  b;  the  smaller  speed 
range,  namely,  335  r.p.m.  to  787  r.p.m. 

(2)  Douhh  Commutator  Motor  (Combined  with  Field  Weaken' 
ing). 
The  additional  cost  ot  the  double  coiumatator  motor,  together 
with  the  maintenance  of  two  commutators  instead  of  one,  are  ob- 
jections to  this  system  that,  in  our  estimation,  otEset  its  advaatagee 
for  other  than  special  cases. 


IS   i&s 

B.P.M-  F&ce  Plato 
Fia.  12.— Data  relative  to  Eoisoit  THKEE-wm  uoroa  EquiPtiEHT  fob 

I^THE,    A.-B.-CoMPAIfT. 

(3)  Edieon  Tkree-Wire  System. 

The  -  combination  of  the  £dieon  tiiree-wire  system  with  field 
weakening  permits  of  a  range  of  4  to  1,  with  but  100  per  cent 
inciease  in  speed  by  the  latter  means,  and,  consequently,  elimi- 
nates commutator  troubles  to  a  marked  extent. 

The  balanced  three-wire  system  has  been  adopted  quite  generally 
in  the  past  for  lighting  purposes,  and  may  be  obtained  either  by 
means  of  standard  generator,  together  with  a  separate  balancer,  or 
by  providing  the  former  with  slip  rings  connected  to  an  autotrans- 
former  from  the  middle  point  of  which  the  neutral  is  taken.  The 
latter  arrangement  is  advocated  by  maQufacturers  of  thie  apparatus. 

The  selection  of  motor  to  operate  on  fhree-wiie  system  for  the 
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CO-in.  lathe  should  be  based  on  corvee  shown  in  Fig.  12.    The  same 
assumptionB  are  made  regarding  overload  ae  in  the  former  case. 

The  motor  required  for  these  conditions,  according  to  one  of  the 
principal  advocates  of  the  Edison  three-wire  system,  would  weigh 
2600  lbs.  and  operate  from  230  r.p.m.  to  880  r.p.m. 

(4)  The  Unbalanced  Three-Wire  System. 

The  unbalanced  three-wire  system  was  developed  to  give,  vrith  a 
minimnm  size  motor,  a  range  somewhat  greater  than  6  to  1.  For 
a  range  of  4  to  1,  or  under,  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  balanced 
three-wire  svstem,  nor  does  it  possess  several  good  features  of  the 
one  last  named. 

(5)  Four-Wire  Multiple  Voltage  Syalemg. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  multiple-voltage  systems  is  that 
absolutely  standard  motors  (tlie  same  as  are  nsed  for  constant-speed 
duty)  are  used  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  This  is  not  true 
of  any  of  the  other  systems.  Motors  designed  to  operate  on  a  three- 
wire  system  must  run  with  fuJl  field  full  voltage  at  abcfut  half  the 
speed  of  a  constant-speed  motor  for  the  same  duty,  so  cannot  be 
economically  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  This  is  true  to  a  still 
greater  degree  for  motors  designed  to  give  a  wide  range  of  speed 
by  means  of  field  weakening  only. 

The  maximum  range  in  speed  obtainable  by  the  system  luider 
consideration  depends  upon  the  voltages  adopted  and  the  amount 
the  field  is  weakened,  but  for  purposes  of  economy  except  where 
constant  torque  is  required,  the  working  scale  is  usually  confined  to 
the  higher  voltages.  The  lower  voltages  while  used  chiefly  for 
iitarting  prove  of  great  assistance  at  times  for  setting  up  work. 

The  two  systems  which  have  been  advocated  difEer  In  that  one 
requires  an  arithmetical  series  of  voltages,  and  the  other  a  geomet- 
rical series.  In  either  case  a  balancer  or  specially  designed  gen- 
erator is  required  to  give  the  voltages  referred  to  and  four  wires 
employed  for  distribution.  I'hese  two  features  are  frequently  cited 
as  disadvantages  that  more  than  ofEset  the  good  points  of  this 
system,  but,  in  reality,  they  do  not  complicate  matters  to  any  great 
extent  nor  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  a  large  installation. 

While,  as  stated  above,  the  average  machine  tool  may  be  con- 
Kdered  as  requiring  constant  horse-power  through  its  working 
range,  in  numerous  instances,  particularly  when  dealing  with  large 
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macbmeiy,  we  find  that  requirementa  call  for  an  increased  horse- 
power with  an  increase  speed.  For  such  cases  the  mnltiple-volt- 
age  sjstem  is  most  desirable  as  ie  clearly  shown  bj  the  carves  in 
Fig.  13. 

This  data  relates  to  a  large  gun  lathe,  driven  by  multiple-Toltage 
apparatus.  The  lower  curves  are  drawn  through  points  determined 
by  actual  test  and  show  the  power  required  to  drive  the  lathe  with 
face  plate  in  place  but  otherwise  running  light.  The  power  avail- 
able for  useful  work  is  represented  by  the  vertical  height  between 
the  curves  just  referred  to  and  the  upper  ones,  which  show  the 
relation  between  horse-power  and  speed  of  a  standard  35-bp 
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Crocker-Wheeler  motor.     Such  examples  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tional. 

So  far  I  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  same  range  in  motor  speeds, 
when  operating  on  the  spindle,  back  gear,  and  triple  gear  and  in  the 
case  of  field  weakening  motors,  or  those  operating  on  a  balanced 
three-wire  system  and  rated  as  above.  There  would  not  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  doing  otherwise.  The  characteristics  of  the  multiple- 
voltage  system,  however,  are  such  that  a  smaller  motor  can  frequently 
be  used  if  the  gear  ratios  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  load 
curve.  This  fact  was  borne  in  mind  when  plotting  the  curves  shown 
in  Fig,  14,  relative  to  multiple  voltage  equipment  for  lathe  A.-B.- 
Company.     A  motor  weighing  2350  lbs.  and  operating  from  235 
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r.p.m,  to  820  r.p.]ii.  is  recommeiided  by  one  of  the  leading  mutix* 
fscturers  of  tine  apparatoB. 

They  prefer  to  rate  their  motors  very  conaerratiTely  which  ac- 
connta  for  the  decrease  in  horse^power  with  field  weakening.  By 
actual  teet  their  motors  stand  up  under  these  conditions  as  well  as 
many  other  makes  that  are  said  to  deliver  constant  horse-power 
through  a  range  of  2  to  1. 

(3)  Notes  Conceeninq  Diffebent  Mases  of  AppARxiua. 

In  every  instance  final  decieion  must  rest  with  the  perfection  of 

apparatus.    One  of  the  most  important  details  so  far  as  efBcient 

■bop  use  of  the  motor  drive  is  eoncemed  is  the  controlling  mechan- 
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iran.  For  machine-shop  duty  thoroughly  rugged  and  compact  con- 
trollers are  required.  No  contacts  shoiild  be  exposed  as  is  now  the 
case  with  the  apparatus  furnished  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
field  weakening  motors..  With  thoroughly  efficient  apparatus  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  do  damage  to  either  the  motor  or  con- 
troller by  the  rapid  operation  of  the  latter,  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  is  well  to  swing  the  controller  handle  suddenly  from  the 
off  position  to  the  full-speed  point,  but  such  action  should  not  result 
in  destructive  sparking  at  the  commutator  or  arcing  at  the  con- 
troller points. 
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The  satisfactoi;  operation  of  a  contiollei  ior  the  conditions 
under  consideration  depends  largely  upon  the  succeBS  with  vbich 
the  manufacturer  has  fulfilled  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Controllers  should  be  completely  iDclosed  in  iron  casing. 

(Z)  It  should  he  impossible  through  the  manipulation  of  the 
controller  to  stop  the  motor  at  any  place  on  the  scale  other  than  the 
off  position. 

(3)  Rapid  operation  of  the  controller  should  not  cause  serious 
damage  to  either  motor  or  controller. 

(4)  They  ebould  be  so  designed  that  they  can  be  easily  operated 
from  a  convenient  point  on  machine. 

(fi)  A  BufScient  number  of  speeds  should  be  provided,  depending 
on  machine  requirements. 

(6)  Controllers  that  require  frequent  operation  must  be  designed 
with  liberal  contact  surface  and  more  rugged  in  every  respect  than 
those  used  principally  aa  "speed  eettere,"  and  as  a  result  only 
operated  at  intervals, 

(7)  The  design  should  permit  repairs  with  the  greatest  ease. 
In  this  connection  the  location  and  type  of  resistance  grids  should 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

(8)  Each  speed  should  be  clearly  deHned  either  by  a  star-wheel 
and  pawl  or  other  means. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  have  placed  on  the  market  controllers 
that  are  giving  good  results,  and  in  most  respects  comply  with  the 
above  requirements. 

Motors  have  been  designed  to  accompany  these  controlled  that 
are  well  suited  in  so  far  as  their  external  dimensions  are  concerned 
for  application  to  machines,  but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  sure  that 
the  electrical  manufacturera  who  are  willing  in  certain  eases  to 
depart  from  present  designs  will  gain  a  strong  position  with  the 
machine  builders. 

(4)    CONCLDSIONS. 

In  all  probability  a  paper  such  as  I  have  prepared  for  this  meet- 
ing of  electrical  engineers,  would  have  seemed  decidedly  out  of 
place  some  years  ago.  I  have  dealt  with  matters  which  would  tb^i 
have  been  considered  the  business  of  the  machine  builder  or  mechan- 
ical engineer,  and  not  requiring  the  thought  and  study  of  the  elec- 
trical profession.  It  is  now  realized,  however,  that  the  motor-drive 
problem  presents  many  new  features,  and  is  a  distinctly  different 
one  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  standard  generators  for 
Vol.  I  — 3» 
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example  The  earning  power  of  the  latter  ia  largely  depeuclent 
ii])oii  the  design  and  workmanship,  features  that  can  be  passed 
ujion  before  the  machinery  leaves  the  works.  If  a  power  plant  is 
found  to  be  too  small,  more  units  can  be  readily  added  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  those  in  use.  On  the  other  hand  the 
eitrning  power  of  a  motor  equipment  for  individual  operation  of 
machines  depends  largely  on  conditions  over  which  the  manufac- 
turer has  no  control.  The  continued  growth  of  this  department  of 
his  plant,  however,  is  governed  b^  results  actually  obtained  with  his 
product  under  working  conditions,  so  to  protect  himself  he  ia  called 
upon  to  see  that  the  proper  equipment  is  selected,  and  if  possible, 
advise  as  to  its  use.  As  far  as  the  cnstomer  is  concerned,  it  would 
nsnally  be  better  for  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  grasp  any  one  of 
possibly  four  makes  of  apparatus,  devoting  his  time  to  its  proper 
irstallation  and  operation,  rather  than  reversing  the  process  as  is 
BO  often  done. 

The  condnsions  reached  above  concerning  the  motors  required 
for  the  60-in.  lathe  are  summarized  in  the  table  below: 

Welrht.         IlfB.B.P.<(.         Hu.R  P  ^ 

Field  weakening 2300  225  .787 

Three-wire  system    2600  220  770 

Four-wire  system  2350  235  820 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ability  of  these  motors  to  fill  the 
imposed  conditions  was  not  determined  by  actual  test  —  the  data 
being  the  recommendation  of  well-known  electrical  companies  who 
manufacture  the  reapectave  types  of  apparatus.  These  figures 
should  at  least  make  it  clear  that  many  statements  constantly  made 
concemii^  the  size  motor  required  for  a  given  horse-power  and 
speed  range  cannot  be  other  than  erroneoos. 

I  pointed  out  above  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  the 
machine  builder  necessitating  the  selection  of  a  type  of  adjustable 
speed  motor  that  does  not  require  for  its  operation  special  auxiliary 
apparatus.  While  motors  operating  on  two  wires  and  giving  a 
range  as  high  as  4  to  1  by  means  of  field  weakening  do  not  at  present 
give  as  good  all  round  results  as  those  operating  on  the  multiple- 
voltage  and  three-vrire  systems,  we  feel  tJiat  their  adoption  by  the 
manufacturers  referred  to  is  certainly  justified.  When  this  ia  more 
fully  appreciated  the  electrical  companies  should  rapidly  achieve 
better  results  in  this  direction. 
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Tbe  cuBtomer  pnrchaBing  for  hie  own  nee  Bhould,  on  the  other 
hand,  differentiatt  clearly  between  tke  machine  builder/  require- 
ments and  his  own,  for  in  many  cases  he  can  secure  more  satisfac- 
tory results,  all  things  considered,  through  the  adoption  of  a  system 
combining  with  field  weakening  a  number  of  roltagee. 

CsiAiRiun  RuSKuORx:     It  Ii  unfortuiuite  th»t  th«  ItonT  luw  expired 
which  would  mllow  diBciUBion  gf  the  p&per  jast  TeAd. 
On  motion,  tbe  Sectioo  then  adjonrned. 

FRIDAY  MOKNINQ  SESSION,  SEFTEUBEK  1«. 

The  Sectltm  wu  called  to  order  at  B:30  a.  m.,  Friday,  September  16, 
Chairman  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinnictz  preeidiug. 

Gkahucah  BlEiinaTZ:  Tha  first  paper  on  the  program  is  on  "  Single- 
PhaM  Railway  Motors,"  by  Friedrich  Eichberg.  Since  this  paper  has  only 
just  been  reeeired,  and  ha*  not  been  tnuulated,  I  aball  give  a  abort  review 
thereof. 
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BY  FKIKDKICH  KICHBURQ. 


The  standard  direct-current  railway  has  probably  been  developed 
to  its  final  stage.  The  combination  of  alternating  current  for  the 
transmission  of  power,  rotary  converters  for  the  conTcrBion  into 
directrcurrent,  and  direct-current  car  motors,  is  not,  however,  an 
economical  solution  except  in  rare  cases.  Recognizing  this  fac^ 
Brown  &  Boveri  (Burgdorf-Thun)  and  Ganz  &  Company  (Valtelina 
line)  took  up  the  direct  application  of  polyphase  alternating  cur- 
rents. But  ev^  if  the  polyphase  system  haa  achieved  practical 
success  in  special  cases,  it  has  not  been  provrai  thereby  that  the 
polyphase  motor  furnishes  a  universal  solution  of  the  electric  rail- 
way problem.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  all  the  objections 
that  European  and  American  engineers  have  brought  forward  in 
numerous  discussions  against  the  polyphase  motor.  The  multiple 
trolley  for  the  collection  of  current,  which  is  unavoidable  in  the 
polyphase  system,  leads  to  complications  in  the  overhead  work 
and  sets  narrow  limits  to  the  line  voltage  available.  For  short 
roads  (lines  between  neighboring  cities)  the  polyphase  system, 
moreover,  leads  to  excessive  cost  in  the  installation  of  the  conduct- 
ing system.  Add  to  this  that  the  polyphase  motor,  by  reason  of  its 
characteristic  speed-curve,  which  resembles  that  of  a  shunt-wound 
motor,  is  almost  or  quite  unfit  for  railway  purposes.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  it  is  possible  to  operate  on  schedule  time  upon  special 
lines  with  a  favorable  profile  but  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
general  applicability  of  the  polyphase  motor. 

For  two  years,  as  is  well  known,  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply 
the  single-phase  motor  to  railway  purposes.  B.  J,  Arnold,  with  his 
electro-pneumatic  system  and  the  Oerlikon  Company  with  the 
Ward-Leonard  system,  offered  only  incomplete  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  applying  single-phase  current  to  railways.  The  first 
announcement  of  the  direct  application  of  single-phase  motors 
came  from  Lamme,  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by 
the  publication  of  Fiuzi  in  Milan.  The  former  used  a  frequency 
of  16,  and  the  latter  18  cycles  per  second.  Both  have  built  aeriea 
[612] 
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motors  Bimilar  tb  the  direct-current  series  motor.  The  former  uses, 
for  the  compensation  of  the  armature  reaction,  short-circuited 
windings,  which  are  applied  in  the  field-magnet  coils  and  whose 
axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  bniahes;  the  latter  uses  slots  in  the 
poles  for  the  dimination  of  the  armature  reaetdon. 

lAter  the  work  of  G.  Winter  (see  Elektrotechniache  Zeitschrift, 
1904,  No.  4),  of  Vienna,  became  known  to  the  writer.  This  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  the  system  worked  out  by  the  Union,  and 
especially  by  the  Allgemeine  Elektricitats-Qesellschaft.  This  sys- 
tem, which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  has  been  put  into 
operation  on  the  Niedersch&oeweide-Spindlersfeld  line  under  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Prussian  State  Railway,  and  on  the 
Stubaital  line  near  Innsbruck,  which  was  opened  on  July  31, 1904. 
The  first  line  operates  with  6000  volts  and  S5  cycles,  and  the  second 
with  2350  ToltA  and  42  cycles. 

In  perfecting  this  single-phase  system,  the  motor  of  course  played 
the  chief  part.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  controlling  apparatus  and 
those  devices  vhJch  become  necessary  in  the  direct  application  of 
high  tension  to  the  car  were  also  of  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  motor  of  the  Winter- Eichberg  system,  it  unites 
the  propertieB  of  the  ordinary  alternating-current  series  motor  with 
those  of  the  repulsion  motor.  Its  characteristic  features  are  the 
following: 


In  the  motor,  in  addition  to  its  own  magnetic  field  (F),  there  is 
developed  as  in  the  repulsion  motor,  a  cross-field,  tf  which,  at 
synchronism,  is  about  as  strong  as  the  magnetic  field  F,  from  which 
it  differs  in  phase  by  90  deg.  This  means  that  when  the  motor  is 
near  synchronism  a  complete  rotary  field  is  established,  the  field 
being  less  developed  below  or  above  synchronous  speeds.  On 
account  of  the  cross-field  developed  in  the  motor,  the  shori^-cir- 
cuited  e.m.f.  under  the  brushes  diminishes  with  increasing  speed, 
becomes  nearly  zero  at  e^ncbronism  and  thm  increases  again  with 
increasing  speed. 
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In  regard  to  armature  voltage,  these  motore  are  esseatially 
similar  to  the  ordinary  series  motor.  In  both  the  tension  per  com- 
mutator eegment  may  not  exceed  a  certain  value  and,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  motor,  the  armature  voltage  will  therefore  lie 
between  100  and  200  volts.  In  the  ordinary  aeries-motor,  in  which 
the  working  voltagB  appears  in  the  armature,  the  working  voltage 
would  therefore  not  exceed  200  volts.  It  is  otherwise  with  our 
motor.  Since  the  armature  is  short-circuited  along  the  working 
axis  and  the  working  voltage  appeare  only  in  the  stator  field  wind- 
ings, the  voltage  supplied  to  the  motor  may  be  as  great  as  desired. 
But  even  for  the  case  where  the  excitation  ie  inserted  in  series  with 
the  statoi  winding  (Fig.  2),  the  entire  working  voltage  (E)  is  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  armature  voltage  (e)  at  rest  as  the 
entire  volt-ampeie  input  is  to  the  volt-amperes  for  magnetization 
at  rest. 


0^ 
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Let  U8  suppose  that  the  magnetizing  current  is  one-third  of  the 
armature  current,  which  is  a  good  practical  mean ;  then  the  work- 
ing voltage  in  the  motor  of  our  system,  even  with  the  direct  intro- 
duction of  the  excitation,  is  three  times  as  high  as  in  tiie  ordinary 
aeries  motor.  Through  the  insertion  of  a  small  transformer 
(Fig.  3)  one  can  increase  at  will  the  proportion  of  the  working 
voltage  to  the  armature  voltage  without  great  expense  (Figs.  % 
and  3). 

The  excitation  by  means  of  the  armature  in  combination  with 
the  cross-field  yields  an  e.m.f.  which  is  90  deg.  ahead  of  the  work- 
ing ejn.f.  and  directly  opposite  to  the  e.m.f.  of  self-induction. 
This  wattless  counter  e.m.f.  gives  the  motor  the  well-known  rapidly 
rising  cos<^  curve.  (See  Elektrotecknischt  Zeitschrift,  1904, 
No.  4.)  Our  first  100-hp  motor  had,  with  a  3-mm  air-space  on 
each  side,  a  power  factor  of  0.9  even  at  70  per  cent  of  synchronism. 
Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  this  good  power  factor  is 
c^tained  with  a  number  of  ampere-turns  per  cm  almost  twice  as 
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great  as  in  the  ordinary  alternating-current  motors.  From  this 
resulta  the  possibility  of  building  a  very  powerful  motor  for  a 
given  armature  diameter  and  external  dimensions. 

Another  characteristic  property  of  our  system  is  that  the  field 
can  be  controlled  independently  of  the  voltage  in  the  working 
windings.  In  every  alternating- current  commutator  motor  there 
are  magnetic  losses  in  the  coils  short-circuited  by  the  brushes. 
Through  the  possibility  of  adjusting  this  field  in  proportion  to  the 
Btator  current,  one  can  keep  these  losses  under  the  brushes  within 
such  limits  as  will  permit  the  commutator  and  the  brush-holders 
easUy  to  conduct  away  the  resulting  heat.  By  varying  the  field 
<me  can,  for  a  giv^i  working  voltage,  give  the  motor  a  variable 
characteristic.  The  separate  characteristic  curves  will  then  be 
somewhat  related  as  the  curves  of  a  3-,  4-,  5-  and  6-winding 
motor.  Control  independent  of  this  naturally  is  possible  and 
also  control  of  the  load  voltage.  The  accompanying  diagrams 
give  examples  of  the  control  as  carried  out  in  practical  cases.  In 
Fig.  4  the  primary  voltage  is  not  r^ulated  and  only  the  secondary 
winding  of  the  exciting  transformer  is  altered. 


Fras.  4  AND  s. 


Tie  absence  of  any  primary  regulation  in  the  high-tension  dr- 
cuit  offers  the  special  advantage  that  only  low-tension  circuits  will 
have  to  be  opened  or  closed  when  the  car  is  to  start,  reverse  or 
alter  its  speed.  A  still  more  complete  solution  is  shown  in  Fig.  o. 
the  stator  circuit  as  well  as  the  exciter  circuit  being  regulated. 
This  method  of  connection  is  less  advantageously  applied  to  high- 
tension  motors,  because  the  high-tension  circuits  generally  can  not 
be  readily  altered  in  operation. 

The  third  diagram  (Figs,  tia  and  6b)  shows  a  method  of  con- 
trol which,  although  not  quite  so  complete  aa  that  of  Fig.  S,  is 
yet  of  value  for  small  low-tension  cars,  and  which  will  shortly 
be  put  into  operation  on  a  short  Belgian  road.     The  scheme  of 
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Tig.  5,  with  the  modification  represented  in  Fig.  ?,  was  inBtalled 
on  the  Stubaital  line  near  Innsbruck,  now  in  operation,  which  is 
at  timea  opiated  at  2350  volte  and  at  otlier  timee  at  400  Tolte. 
The  direct  insertion  of  the  excitation  in  the  stator  circuit  (Fig.  2) 
in  which  the  control  ie  ^ected  by  <^mic  or  inductive  resietancee 


FiQB.  6a  a 


with  the  eventual  application  of  Beries-parallel  regulation,  is  poF- 
sible  for  small  cars,  and  hence  chiefly  applicable  to  Bhort  railway 
lines.  In  the  latter  case  the  motors  can  be  built  simply  for  560 
volta.  Motors  for  550  volts  connected  in  this  manner  are  already 
in  operation,  and  will  also  run  on  direct-current  lines.  (Figs.  7a 
and  7b.} 
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The  possibility  of  running  an  alternating-current  motor  with 
direct  current  is  of  great  importance  in  practical  application. 
Ordinary  series  commutator  motors,  which  are  built  on  the  com- 
pensated system  of  Deri,  can  of  course  be  run  both  on  direct- 
current  and  alternating- current  circuits.  The  voltage  for  the 
direct-current  motor  is  1^  to  2  times  higher  than  tiie  armature 
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voltage  with  alternating  currcDt.  Since,  as  we  have  Bhown  above, 
the  alterDating-current  voltage,  which  in  our  motor  syBtem  can 
be  directly  applied,  may  be  three  times  greater  than  the  armature 
voltage,  Uie  ratio  of  direct-current  to  alternating-current  voltage 
will  be,  not  as  in  the  series  motor  3:li^  or  3:2,  but  3:3  to  l^^ 
or  3;  that  is,  the  direct-current  voltage  will  be  about  half  that 
of  the  alternating-current  voltage.  This  allows,  for  example,  the 
running  with  direct  currents  with  motors  connected  in  series,  and 
with  alternating  curr^it  with  the  motors  connected  in  parallel, 
but  in  the  former  case  at  less  speed.  This  corresponds  to  the 
case  in  common  practice  where  cars  which  travel  over  inteiurban 
stretches  at  high  speed  transfer  to  the  direct-current  systems  of 
cities,  where  lower  speed  is  demanded.  There  are  varioos  ways 
of  mnning,  with  a  motor  connected  according  to  Fig.  1,  on  direct- 
current  circuits.  The  method  which  has  proved  itself  moat  prac- 
tical is  represented  in  Fig,  8.  In  the  direction  of  the  diameter 
of  the  exciter  axis  a  winding  is  applied  which  counteracts  and 
opposes  the  armature  ampere-turns.  The  stator  field  windings 
then  produce  a  magnetic  field  with  direct  current,  and  the  exciting 
wiodinga  on  the  armature  represent  with  direct  current  the  work- 
ing ampere  windings.  The  field  saturation  in  direct  current 
working  is  then  somewhat  greater  than  with  alternating  current, 
while  the  density  in  the  armature  is  somewhat  leas.  These  prop- 
erties are  extraordinarily  favorable  for  practical  operation.  The 
auxiliary  winding  (h)  is  inserted  only  when  operating  with  direct 
current.  In  order  to  make  better  use  of  the  armature,  the  field 
windings  of  two  motors  can  be  connected  in  parallel  in  the  direct- 
current  circuit,  while  in  order  to  be  able  to  operate  at  500-550 
volts  with  direct  currents,  the  armatures  can  be  connected  in  series. 
These  conditions  are  represented  in  Fig.  9.  In  the  alternating- 
current  system,  one  can  operate  according  to  the  method  of  either 
Pig.  3  or  Fig.  C.  If  operated  according  to  plan  3,  then  with  alter- 
nating currents  the  connections  2,  4,  5  are  closed  and  1  and  3  are 
open.  With  direct  current,  I  and  3  are  closed,  and  2,  4  and  5 
are  open. 

The  motor  system  which  I  have  above  briefly  described  will  not 
be  the  only  one  in  the  field.  I  can  not,  however,  undertake  to 
pass  an  unbiased  opinion  upon  the  different  systems  possible.  I 
can  only  briefly  mention  the  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  the 
nltemating-current  commutator  motor,  which  has  been  long  known 
io  two  general  types,  namely,  the  ordinary  series  motor  and  th« 
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repulsion  motor,  is  not  to  be  conaidered  of  equal  value  to  tlie 
eyatsm  above  described.  The  ordisar;  series  motor  possesses,  even 
if  it  is  compensated,  no  cross-field;  and  it  has  no  rotary  field. 
The  sboii^circnit  losses  under  the  brushes  do  not  decrease  wiUi 
increasing  speed,  and  the  power-factor  increases  much  slower  with 
the  speed.  The  maximum  working  vdtage  for  which  it  can  be 
built  is  SOO  volts.  When  a  short  circuit  takes  place  in  the  field 
winding  of  the  seriea  motor,  the  motor  becomes  inoperative. 
Multipolar  machines  with  series  windings  on  the  armature,  if  pro- 
vided with  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  1,  can  have  an  entire  field 
coil  short-circuited  without  the  motor  becoming  inoperative.  The 
separate  field  coils  bdbave  like  transformers  inserted  in  series. 
Any  one  of  these  can  always  be  short-circuited;  the  others  then 
receive  correspondingly  more  voltage. 


Fioa.  8 


■fhe  repulsion  motor  when  contrasted  with  the  arrangement  of 
Pig.  1  has  the  disadvemtage  that  its  reversal  is  possible  only  by 
the  application  of  a  second  field-winding,  or  of  several  seta  of 
brushes,  or  of  reversible  bniahes.  Its  power-factor  is  poorer,  and 
for  its  control  there  remains  only  either  the  method  of  primary 
voltage  control,  the  opening  of  short  circuits,  or  finally  of  brush 
reversal. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  type  represented  in  Fig.  1,  as  com- 
pared with  the  series  and  repulsion  motor,  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  two  exciter  brushes,  which  doubles  the  number  of  brushes 
in  multipolar  systems.  These  exciter  brushes  give  rise  to  no  diffi- 
culties with  respect  to  short-circuit  lossea;  as  I  have  shown 
(Elekttiseke  Bahnen,  Vol.  2,  1904),  these  short-circuit  losses  do 
not  occur  with  exciter  brushes.     They  carry  moreover  only  one- 
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third  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Hhort-«ircuit  current.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  motor  of  Fig.  1,  as  compared  with  the  compensated 
eeriea  motor  and  the  repulsion  motor  with  the  double  field-winding, 
offers  the  constructional  advantage  of  only  one  field  phase,  which 
guarantees  good  economy  and  great  simplicity.  In  high-tension 
motors,  the  increased  certainty  of  operation  in  consequence  of  tiie 
absence  of  cross  windings  must  be  considered.  Motors  for  eith^ 
direct-current  or  alternating-current  working  provided  with  tie 
auxiliary  winding  (h),  which  plays  the  part  of  the  compensation 
winding  of  the  compensated  series  motor,  can  therefore  only  be 
operated  advantageously  with  low-tension  alternating  currents. 

The  results  of  more  than  a  year's  operation  on  the  6000-7olt 
Kiederechdneweide-Spindlersfeld  line,  on  which  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day  four  100-bp  motors  haul  a  160-  to  170-ton  train, 
and  on  which  daily  two  motors  handle  a  100-ton  train,  prove  that 
the  alternating-current  motor  is  adapted  to  the  heaviest  traffic. 
Moreover,  the  direct  application  of  6000  volts  to  the  car  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  entirely  safe. 

The  Stubaital  line,  which  has  been  running  since  July  31,  1904, 
at  48  cycles  and  2350  volts,  has  introduced  an  advanced  practice 
for  small  roads,  an  advance  which  exceeds  the  boldest  expectati(His 
of  the  year  1902.  At  that  time  it  seemed  as  liiough  only  very  low 
frequencies  could  be  used.  In  the  case  of  many  roads  running  in 
connection  with  existing  power  stations  operating  with  40-50 
cycles,  the  possibility  of  using  iiese  frequencies  limits  the  availa- 
bility of  alternating-current  traction.  Moreover,  the  possibility 
of  operating  also  with  direct  current  makes  the  alternating-current 
commutator  motor  in  a  certain  sense  a  universal  motor,  and  places 
it,  as  r^ards  its  main  features,  far  above  the  direct-current  com- 
mutator motor,  which  really  represents  only  a  special  case  of  the 
altemating-current  commutator  motor. 

DiBonsBioiT. 
Cbaibuan  Stbinhxtz:  The  diecussiou  of  this  paper  is  now  in  order. 
Since  this  paper  belong!  euaitiallf  in  the  seriei  on  aJUmnting-current 
railway  motor,  which  wae  dlMuseed  in  a  previous  joint  seeaion,  and  on 
which  diacuaaion  will  t>e  contioued  in  Section  F  later  on  in  the  forenoon, 
1  believe  we  can  proceed  to  the  next  paper,  which  ie  bj  Prof.  Andr4 
BlondeU    I  will  oall  upon  Mr.  Slicbter  to  alwtmct  the  paper. 
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BY  PROF.  ANDRfi  BLONDEL,  ieole  Ae*  Pont*  «t  OkoMMte. 


Th«  aathor  described  Id  the  Bulltim  de  1ft  Soci^t^  des  Eleo- 
triciene  in  1892  a  method  of  testing  alternators  ^milar  to  that 
of  Hopkinson  for  direct-current  mat^ines,  which  permita  of 
(itudying  both  their  eSiciency  and  their  armature  reactions,  under 
the  same  conditions  of  operation  and  without  a  large  ezpraditure 
of  power,  under  the  sole  condition  that  the  two  altematora  shall 
be  similar.  This  method  depends  upon  the  rigid  coupling  of  two 
similar  alternators.  Later  the  author  published  a  variation  of 
the  method  which  does  not  call  for  the  rigid  coupling  between  the 
alternators,  but  which  consistB  in  operating  the  alternator  on  test 
as  a  synchronous  motor,  by  tiie  aid  of  an  auxiliary  alternator.* 
The  alternator  under  test  revolvee  on  no-load,  as  a  motor,  under  tiie 
normal  current.  This  method  has  been  designed  particularly  to 
determine  the  efficiency  with  greater  precision  than  by  separating 
the  various  losaee.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  com- 
plete and  yet  further  perfect  this  method  by  ptHnting  out  how 
it  may  be  likewise  uaed  for  measuring  armatare-ieactaona 
(especially  by  the  employment  of  two  reactions,  set  f<H^  in 
another  communication  of  the  author). 

Method  No.  1.  When  the  rigid  coupling  of  the  two  aitematora 
u  possible. — When  two  similar  alternators  are  available,  and  when 
they  can  be  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  be  connected  rigidly  by 
a  short  coupling,  the  following  tests  may  be  carried  out  (Pig,  1) : 

l^^rst  a  certain  difference  of  phase  a  is  provided  betwe^i  the 
alternators  (for  example,  a  phase-diSerenoe  of  30  d^.,  that  is 
to  say,  one-sixth  of  a  pole;  or  45  deg.,  that  is  to  say,  one-fourth 
of  a  pole,  or  one-eighth  of  a  complete  pitch).  TTie  system  of  two 
machines  is  drivoi  by  a  measuring  motor  whose  duty  it  is  to  fur- 
nish the  power  neceesary  for  satisfying  the  loseei.     Between  the 

1.  Sm  I<a  LumUrv  SUctrigue,   1893. 
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two  alternators  J,  A^  (Fig.  1)  whose  terminals  are  connected  each 
to  each  by  very  short  couplings  of  negligible  impedance,  a  vott- 
meter  V  is  ooonected  acroeB,  an  ammeter  A  and  a  wattmeter  W 


bedng  inserted  in  series.  The  figure  is  drawn  upon  the  snpposi* 
tion  of  two  BiDgle-phaee  machines,  but  applies  equally  well  to  the 
caee  of  two  similar  three-phase  machines  coupled  by  their  Utreb 
phases,  testing  upon  a  single  phase,  taking  care  that  the  phases 
remain  balanced,  in  spite  of  the  measuring  instruments. 


*'T ~ 
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Let  V  =  OB  (Fig.  2)  be  the  diilerence  of  potential  observed 
at  the  common  terminals  OA^  and  OA,,  the  directians  of  the 
vector  e.m.fB.  depbased  relatively  to  each  other  by  the  angle  «. 
By  symmetry,  the  vector  Ob  which  represents  the  current  will  also 
be  directed  along  OB,  and  the  line  A^A^  drawn  from  B  perpen- 
dicularly to  V  and  /  will  represent  the  double  transverse  reaction 
%  00  Jj  I.  There  will  be  a  flow  of  current  between  the  alter- 
nators without  the  productdon  of  any  external  power.  The  cur- 
rent will  be  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.  at  the  terminals  JJ;  as  if 
the  alternators  supplied  a  conducting  system  devoid  of  inductance; 
the  flui  density  obtained  in  the  armature  will  be  the  same  in  both 
altenatora,  since  it  gives  rise  to  the  same  e.m.f.  at  the  terminals 
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U.  The  power  furnished  by  each  will  be  measured  by  the  watt- 
meter W,  and  the  total  loss  p  will  be  furnished  by  the  method  of 
doiiblcsweighingj  by  means  of  the  measuring  motor  whi(^  drives 
both  altematora.    The  efficiencv  will  then  be  the  ratio 
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To  determine  ttie  excitadona  neceasary  for  the  two  altematon 
to  produce  the  condition  above  described,  it  is  sufficient  to  apply 
the  graphic  method  of  two  reactions,  as  f<dlows  (Fig.  2) :  from 
the  point  B  a  perpendicul&r  BC  is  let  fall  upon  thb  straight  line 
OA^,  and  the  condition  is  such  as  if  the  alternator  were  delivering 
power  to  an  inductive  system  by  means  of  the  total  characteristic 
of  excitation  (Fig.  3).    The  current  I  is  fonned  of  two  compo- 
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nents:  one  a  watt  c(»nponent  Oa,  equal  to  the  projection  of  f 
upon  OA,  and  which  gives  the  tranaverse  reaction  BG  equal  to 
0  Z  I^\  the  other  component  is  a  wattless  component  ob,  which 
gives  the  fall  of  potential  to  be  calculated  on  the  characteristic. 
Let  us  lay  off  on  this  characteristic  (Fig.  3)  an  ordinate  equal 
to  00,  and  upon  the  latter  a  segment  OD  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  lost 
by  the  stray  field.  From  the  point  D  lay  off  horizontally  the 
counter  ampere-turns,  equal  to  the  counter  ampere-turns  of  the 
armature,  and  thus  will  be  obtained  on  the  abscissa  O'F  the  total 
ampere-turns  necessary  for  the  excitation.  The  ordinate  PF' 
corresponding  thereto  will  represent  the  e.m,f.  E  on  open  circuit 
neceesary  for  alternator  A^  and  which  will  be,  in  general,  different 
from  the  length  of  QA^  which  was  represented  in  Fig.  2. 

In  the  same  way  the  e.m.f.  is  determined  which  is  necessary 
for  the  alternator  OA^  observing  that  for  the  latter  the  sign  of 
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the  wattless  annature-reactioD  is  changed,  as  well  as  the  sign  of 
E  =  A,0,  and  that,  consequently,  the  armatnre-reactlon  remains 
demagnetizing,  eo  that  the  getHnetrical  construction  is  idoitical. 
It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  recognize  in  advance  tlie  equal  excitationa 
to  be  given  to  the  two  alt^mators,  in  order  to  satisfy  tie  desired 
conditions.  It  should  also  be  determined  at  the  time  of  the  test, 
by  means  of  the  wattmeter,  that  there  is  no  sensible  difference 
of  phase  between  the  current  and  the  e.m.f.  Inversely,  if  this 
condition  were  directly  realized  by  adjusting  the  excitations,  it 
would  be  possible  to  deduce  from  an  examination  of  the  diagram 
the  total  armature  reactiiHie  represented  by  the  abscissa  OP,  in- 
dicating the  total  fall  of  excitation  between  Gie  open-circuit  e.m.f . 
and  the  e.m.t,  under  load.  In  the  latter  case,  the  fall  due  to  the 
stray  field  is  not  separated  fn»u  that  due  to  armature  reaction. 

The  same  diagram  gives  immediately  the  value  of  the  transveree 
reaction,  since  the  angle  i  is  known  experimentally,  and  the 
values  of  V  and  /  can  be  consequently  measured.     This  gives 

A^B  =  a>Z'I=  Ftau-^ 

trosD.  which  L'  is  known  as  a  function  of  a,  17  and  I. 

The  same  method  permits  varying  the  angle  a  successively,  and 
repeating  the  operation,  commencing  each  time  with  the  same 
voltage  at  the  terminals  U,  and  thus  tracing  the  entire  charac- 
teristic of  an  alternator  operating  upon  a  dead  resistance. 

The  above  method  gives  immediately  the  values  of  the  direct 
and  transverse  armature  reactions.  As  to  the  coefficient  of  sdf- 
induction  of  the  stray  field  <»  i,  it  may  be  determined  for  any 
given  alternator  by  the  method  indicated  later  on. 

A  test  may  then  be  made  of  the  two  alternators  coupled  to- 
gether, without  any  angular  differ^ce  of  phase  between  them. 
The  e.m.fB.  £,  E^  are  then  in  simple  opposition  of  phase,  and  the 
difference  E,  —  E^  will  produce  a  resultant  current  which  may 
be  r^ulated  in  strength  by  regulating  the  difference  of  excitation, 
and  which  current  is  dephased  by  nearly  90  deg.  The  diagram 
is  given  in  Pig.  4,  where  OCj_  and  OC^  are  the  two  internal  e,nufs. 
The  difference  (7,  C,  represents  the  fall  of  potential  due  to  the 
impedance  of  the  circuit  of  the  armaturee,  and  which  can  be 
decomposed  into  two  rectangular  straight  lines,  0^  F  representing 
the  total  dunic  drop  (if^  +  A,)  I  due  to  the  current,  and  C^F  the 
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total  reactive  drop  in,  the  ennatureg.  Projecting  F  upon  C,  C^ 
a  vector  Cj  F'  is  obtained,  which  differs  but  little  from  <7j  (7,, 
and  which  representB  the  fall  of  potential  of  the  two  machines 
due  to  direct  reaction.     If  the  charactcristio  total  excitation  bft 


■'■'l,..,".). 


Fio.  *. 

£h«i  drawn  u  in  Fig.  6,  this  drop  will  represent  the  sum  of  the 
tm-o  dro^ffi  due  to  the  wattlesa  cnrrent,  of  which  one  CC^  ia  posi- 
tive and  the  other  OC,  ie  negative.  It  is  eaaj  to  mark  these  off  on 
the  characteristic  Inversely,  the  drops  due  to  the  wattless  cur- 
rent  about  the  point  C  may  be  deduced,  and  thus  the  coefficient 
K  ci  direct  reaction.     It  is  sufficient,  starting  from  the  point  C, 


V"i c 


Fi«.  5. 

to  trace  two  segments  GO-^  0C„  representing  tiie  two  drops,  and 
to  trace  the  horizontals  C^T^,  C^T^ ;  thence  the  abecissas  Ot^,  Ot„ 
which  represent  the  virtually  loet  ampere-tums.  If  the  s^ments 
CD^  OD2  are  known,  which  represent  the  e.m.fs.  of  dispersion, 
and  if  the  hOTizontal  straight  lines  are  drawn  through  /?,  and  D^, 
the  corresponding  abecissas  t/  and  fj'  permit  of  calculating  ex- 
actly the  back  ampere-tums,  tj^'  (,(/  represented  by  the  arma- 
ture, and  which  should  have  equal  magnitudes. 
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Method  No.  S.  Applicable  to  a  simple  synchronotts  machine 
operating  upon  an  actual  conducting  system. — When  only  one 
alternator  is  available  for  the  teat,  it  is  not  possible  to  proceed 
BO  conveniently  as  in  the  last  case,  and,  in  particular,  t^e  plan  of 
testing  with  variable  angles  of  coupling  must  be  given  up. 

A  similar  test  to  that  which  we  have  indicated  above  can,  how- 
ever, be  made  by  driving  the  alternator  on  open  circuit  as  a  syn- 
chronous motor  supplied  from  the  conducting  system  on  which 
it  is  to  be  employed  {auppoging  the  factory  to  have  other  altei^ 


nators  already  inBtalled)  or  by  a  current  furnished  from  some 
other  alternator  of  equivalent  power.  The  alternator,  or  alter- 
nators, serving  as  tJie  BQurce,  will  then  be  excited  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  always  to  maintain  the  voltage  constant  at  the  terminals 
of  the  alternator  under  test  which  operates  as  a  synchronous 
motor,  this  voltage  being  the  normal  volt^e  of  operation,  the 
excitation  of  the  motor  is  to  be  varied  as  if  it  were  desired  to 
obtain  the  "  V  curve "  of  constant  voltage.  The  latter  gives  by 
it«  minimum  ordinate  AB  (Fig.  6)  the  value  of  the  ohmic  losses 
(at  current  Jg),  and  the  indication  of  the  condition  of  excitation 
OA  corresponding  to  a  power-facter  equal  to  unity  (cm  p  c=1) 
— at  least  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  effects  of  harmonics  in  the 
e.m.f.  are  inconsiderable.  For  any  other  excitation  Oa.  the 
strengtii  of  the  wattless  current  may  be  obtained  by  constructing 
upon  ah  a  triangle  of  which  the  angle  at  b  is  given  by  the  watt- 
meter (the  side  6d^  i^  which  differs  little  from  BA,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  watt-current  on  open  circuit),  ad  then  repre- 
sents the  wattless  current  I^  The  value  of  the  wattless  current 
delivered  or  received  by  the  motor  may  then  be  deduced  from  the 
y  curve  for  all  values  of  excitation.  If  reference  is  made  to  the 
characteristic  in  Fig.  7,  oa  which  00  representB  the  normal  e.m.f. 
Vol.  1  —  40 
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at  the  tennmals,  the  knovledgs  of  Aa  gives  for  each  Value  of  the 
currmit  Is  the  corresponding  valne  of  the  total  lost  ampere-turna 
OP  =  Aa.  A  corre  of  these  ampere-tamB  may  then  be  drawn  up 
as  a  function  of  Is,  tind  the  total  fall  of  potential  CD  thne  de- 
duced from  the  chart  for  every  value  of  the  armature  current. 


This  method  does  not  separate  the  reaction  into  tvo  parts  accord- 
ing to  theory,  but  it  gives  ^cactly  the  required  result  vhicii  makes 
it  possible  to  calculate  the  fall  of  potential  for  each  value  of  the 
current  and  of  the  phase  with  respect  to  ttie  mean  e,m.f.  CD 
which  the  armature  is  designed  to  supply. 

To  complete  this  indication,  it  sufficies  to  know  the  transveise 
reaction.  This  may  be  detenmned  readily  enough  in  the  same 
test,  if  care  is  taken  to  measure  the  phase  of  the  angle  ^  of  the 
current  with  respect  to  the  e.m.f.  at  the  terminals  V.  Let  us 
trace  in  fact  (Fig.  8)  the  vdtoge  diagram  of  the  synchronous 


motor,  OA  representing  the  internal  e'm.f.  B,  OB  the  pressure 
at  ite  temunals  U,  the  geometric  difference  AB  the  fall  of  poten- 
tial due  to  impedance,  which  may  be  decomposed  into  two  fac- 
tors— BE  as  representing  the  ohmic  drop  of  potential,  HA 
representing  the  drop  of  potential  o)  L'l  calculated  as  a  function 
of  the  transverse  reaction.    A  knowledge  of  the  angle    ^  and  of 
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the  strength  of  the  corrent  t  permits  of  determining  the  point 
H  and  thus  the  direction  EA.  Knowing  the  e.m.f.  E  (which 
is  no  other  than  the  e.m.f.  on  open  ciicnit  corresponding  io  the 
same  escitation  of  the  alternator),  it  is  suffici^it  to  describe  a 
circle  with  E  as  radius  and  to  take  its  point  of  intersection  witii 
the  direction  EA  in  order  to  obtain  the  point  A  and  to  complete 
consequently  the  construction  of  the  triangle  OAE.  The  length 
AE  gives  immediately  the  value  of  the  transverse  self-inducti<xi 
L'.  The  same  determioatioQ  may  then  be  recommenced  with  the 
successive  increasing  values  of  f  as  the  excitation  is  increased; 
the  larger  the  angle  7  becomes  the  more  definitely  satisfactory 
becomes  the  determination  of  L'. 

Instead  of  evaluating  in  the  preceding  test  the  watt  current  I^ 
in  order  to  deduce  the  wattless  current  la,  it  would  be  easy,  if  a 
measuring  motor  were  at  hand,  to  make  this  deliver  directly  to 
the  shaft  of  the  alternator  operating  aa  a  aynchronous  motor,  the 
necessary  power  for  driving  the  motor,  in  such  a  manner  that 
AB  on  the  V  carve  (Fig,  6)  becomes  nil.  But  the  same  result 
may  be  obtained  yet  more  easily  when  a  steam  alternator  unit 
has  to  be  tested,  by  admitting  to  the  engine  just  enough  steam 
to  satisfy  the  losses  both  of  the  engine  and  alternator,  so  that  the 
alternator  only  receives  a  wattless  current  With  this  object,  the 
steam  admission  may  be  r^ulated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
alternator,  excited  so  as  to  give  cm  open  circuit  the  normal  e.m.f. 
17  of  the  system,  runs  idly  in  synchronism;  then  no  change  is 
made  either  in  steam  admission  or  in  the  pressure,  and  the  opera- 
tions are  conducted  entirely  on  the  electric  aide  of  the  alternator, 
connecting  this  with  the  system  and  varying  its  excitation  so  aa  to 
develop  the  7  cnirve.  It  is  possible  to  measure  in  advance  the  elec- 
tric power  necessary  to  drive  the  alternator  and  its  steam  engine  on 
open  circuit,  and  thus  to  deduce  the  total  losses  on  open  circuit 
The  power  wasted  may  thus  be  meaaured  by  the  steam-engine 
indicator-diagram,  which  permits  of  determining  the  constant  of 
the  carve  of  steam  consumption  as  a  function  of  the  power  pro- 
duced {a  curve  which  generally  is  nearly  a  simple  straight  line);  it 
is  also  possible  to  separate  the  mechanical  losses,  first  making  this 
test  without  field-excitation,  and  then  exciting  the  field-magnets 
60  as  to  obtain  the  normal  e.m.f.* 

9.  The  total  cfficiencj  of  the  engine  and  alternator  unit  may  alio  be 
obtained  later  at  load  by  meaiia  of  the  engine  diagnuna. 
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Summing  up,  this  test  permits  of  determiniiig,  with  &  fair  ap- 
proximation, the  losses  on  open  circuit  and  then  on  load,  without 
being  obliged  to  actually  develop  these  losses  by  full-load  in  the 
alternator  ae  well  as  the  corresponding  heatings. 

From  an  electrical  point  of  view  the  same  test  permits  of  deter- 
mining the  total  values  of  the  direct  reaction  as  a  function  of  the 
wftttiess  current,  and  the  constant  L'  of  the  transverse  reaction. 
If  it  is  desired  to  analyze  these  phenomena  more  completely,  the 
value  of  M  s  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

Determination  of  m  ». — For  this  purpose  the  following  con- 
siderations are  made  use  of  (the  basis  of  which  is  the  method  of 
calculation  of  the  short-circuit  current  given  by  Kapp,  which  does 
not  lend  itself  to  experimental  verification) : 


Let  ONM  be  the  cbarHCteristic  of  excitation ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
curve  of  the  armature  e.nLf.  as  a  function  of  the  exciting  ampere- 
turns,  iijuppose  the  excitation  to  be  constant  and  equal  to  OA. 
ampere-tums,  giving  an  e.m.f.  reprettentcd  by  AM.  Suppose  tbe 
inductance  cds  sought  for  to  be  known  and  also  the  short-circuit 
currrait  I„.  It  a  pmnt  P  is  taJcMi  on  the  curve  whose  ordinate 
is  eqnal  to  a>B  /„,  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  abscissa  AE 
will  measure  the  back  amperc-tums  of  the  armature  KNTgg_  If 
the  calculated  values  of  nw  and  of  ff  are  taken,  the  direction  of  the 
straight  line  AP  is  known,  and  the  line  may  be  traced  from  which 
the  value  of  J„  may  be  deduced.  This  is  the  construction  of 
Kapp.  We  shall  take  up,  on  the  contrary,  the  inverse  problem, 
supposing  /„  determined  by  exp^im^it  and  seeking  to  deduce 
tiom  it  the  two  constants  K  and  a)  t. 
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The  following  obEerration  may  then  be  made.  If  the  s^ment 
AH  be  taken  aa  the  measure  of  the  ahort-circuit  current  /„  and 
a  segment  AB  as  the  measure  of  any  other  wattlees  current  /^ 
to  the  same  scale  of  volts  at  the  terminals  corresponding  to  this 
wattless  delivery,  this  segment  will  be  equal  to  the  ordinate 
qN  =  V,  taken  between  the  curve  and  the  straight  line  AP.  In 
fact,  the  back  ampere-tums  will  then  be  equal  to  AH,  and  the 
loss  of  voltage  by  dispersion  equal  to  Bq,  by  reason  of  similar 
faiangles.  Besides,  the  point  q  divides  the  straight  line  AP  in 
the  ratio  of  the  current  /^  to  the  short-circuit  current  /  „. 

Thus  arranged,  suppose  that  any  wattless  current  I*  be  taken 
experimentally. at  the  corresponding  e.m.f.  U;  the  point  q  will  be 
determined  by  these  two  conditions:  its  vertical  distance  from 
the  eurre  of  excitation  is  equal  to  U  and  its  radial  distance  from 

the  point  A  is  equal  to  -=^  x  AP. 

The  point  is  found,  therefore,  at  the  intersection  of  two  new 
curree  that  are  easily  drawn:  a  curve  paralld  to  ONM  traced 
at  a  vertical  distance  U  below  the  former,  and  a  curve  homo- 
thetic  to  the  cuire  of  excitation  with  respect  to  the  point  A,  with 


angular  parts,  and  separate  as  much  Mie  from  the  other  as  the 
point  M  is  selected  further  beyond  the  bend  in  the  characteristic. 
'Hiey  would  coincide  if  the  point  M  were  below  the  bend.  The 
experiment  should  therefore  be  made  with  an  excitation  OA  suf- 
ficient clearly  to  pass  the  bend. 

The  test  is  made  by  causing  the  alt^nator  to  operate  first  cm 
short-circuit,  and  then  upon  a  reactance-coil  having  an  open  mag- 
netic circuit,  or  upon  an  under-excited  synchronous  motor,  giving 
COB  p  less  0.20,  that  is  to  say,  a  current  almost  entirely  wattless. 

It  is  understood  that  if  not  only  one,  but  also  several,  wattless 
circuits  are  tried,  tie  straight  line  OQ  will  be  still  better  deter- 
mined thereby,  and  consequently  a>g  will  be  known  with  corro- 
spondingly  greater  precision. 

Analogies  ietween  this  method  and  that  of  Potier-Behrend. — 
It  is  possible  also  to  follow  a  somewhat  different  course,  by  causing 
the  alternator  under  test  to  operate  upon  an  inductive  circuit 
with  cos  f,  nearly  0  (fi>r  eximiplc,  upon  a  synchronous  motor 
driven  by  a  motor  adjusted  in  a  manner  to  produce  juat  the  power 
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conEumed  at  light  load),  and  by  Tarying  the  ezcitation  of  the 
alternator;  in  this  manner  a  constant  wattless-current  curve  is 
obtained,  from  which  may  be  dednccdj  by  the  method  of  M.  Potier, 
the  coefficient  of  the  back  ampere-tumfl,  and  the  co^ci^t  of  Uie 
stray  field,  but  which  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
problem  of  the  calculation  of  the  amp€re-turn8  necessary  for 
constant  voltage. 

This  method  is  one  of  those  which  was  devised  by  Mr.  B.  A. 
Behrend,  who  recently  published  a  number  of  applications  of  it. 
It  is  wholly  different  from  the  preceding  in  which  the  roltage 
is  maintained  constant  at  the  terminals  instead  of  the  cmrrent. 
The  same  author  employs  also  another  method  which  consists  in 
dividing  the  field  magnets  into  two  equal  parts  to  which  are  given 
exciting  currents  of  opposite  sign  and  slightly  different  strength, 
BO  as  to  develop  in  the  armature  a  certain  current,  which  is  neces- 
sarily wattless,  while  developing  a  mean  flux-density  sensibly 
equal  to  that  in  nonnal  operation.    This  test  may  appear  equiva- 


lent to  that  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  two  altematon 
mechanically  coupled  and  set  at  opposite  phase  (see  preceding 
Method  So.  1),  with  the  simplification,  however,  tha.t  only  one 
alternator  is  onployed;  but  as  the  current  thus  obtained  is  only 
a  wattless  current,  the  condititms  are  not  identicBl  with  those  of 
the  preceding  method  but  only  equivalent  to  Method  Xo.  2  above 
described  (see  tiie  case  of  the  alternator  operating  as  a  synchrrai- 
ous  motor  on  no-load).  It  is  not,  besides,  su£Bciently  rigoroos 
except  for  alternators  having  a  large  number  of  poles,  becaoM 
when  there  are  but  few  poles  the  presence  of  two  poles  of 
the  same  sign  side  by  side  upon  the  field  magnet  at  two  points 
on  the  latter  would  seem  to  modify  notably  the  conditions  of  the 
magnetic  circuit.  Consequently,  Method  No.  1  is  preferable  when 
it  can  be  employed. 
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Method  No.  S.  For  the  determination  of  tranwerae  reaction 
(coefficient  L). — Beddee  the  preceding  methods,  aeveral  others 
may  also  b6  pointed  oat  vhi^  ai«  very  simple  for  the  determina- 
titm  of  the  transveree  leaction,  and  which  avoid  the  objectloa  so 
often  made  to  the  diagram  in  which  this  reaction  appears.  ll<ffe- 
over,  the  oecillograph  (or  ondograph)  permits  the  real  angle  of 
dephasing  ^  to  be  measured  between  the  internal  force  E  (Pig. 
10)  and  the  carrent,  and  gives  immediately,  in  consequence,  the 
value  of  L,  when  the  alternator  operates  upon  a  noninductive  re- 
sietanoa  9^0,  by  the  equation 

„  _  eo  LI  -j-  Utin  f  _    00  L 
~   rl+  U^eotf    ~  V 

titim  which 


-(■*4). 


^ 


'I — mi    Jo 


Fifl.  11. 

With  the  oscillograph,  for  e:[ample,  it  snffices  to  place  upon 
the  shaft,  01  upon  me  of  the  pole  pieces  of  the  rotating  field- 
magnet,  a  contact  s^ment  S  upon  which  rub  two  brushes  BB', 
connected  in  serieB  with  a  batter\',  one  of  the  oscillographs  0  of 
a  double-oscillograph  apparatus,  and  the  electromagnet  e  which 
controls  the  release  of  the  shutter.  The  contact  a^ment  8,  insu- 
lated fnon  the  base,  closee  the  circuit  upon  its  passage  below  the 
brushes,  and  opens  it  again  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  brash 
B  leaves  it.  A  segment  is  selected  large  enough  in  order  that  the 
shutter  shall  have  time  to  open  before  the  rapture  of  the  circuit, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  then  be  photogr^hed  upon  the  plate 
in  the  form  of  a  vertical  line  intersecting  the  straight-line  zero 
furnished  by  one  of  the  oscillographs,  l^e  second  oecillograph 
of  the  i^stem,  0',  is  connected  to  Ihe  terminals  of  the  alternator 
and  serves  to  raster  the  e.m.f.  V  at  the  terminals.     Two  experi- 
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ments  aie  m&dQ  ou  two  different  plates,  or  upon  the  same  plate 
after  haviog  slightly  displaced  the  zero-line  produced  by  the  oscil- 
lograph 0,  BO  as  to  distinguish  the  two  diilerent  records.  The 
e.m.f.  at  op^i  circait  is  then  marked  upon  it,  and  next  the  e.ni.f. 
when  the  dnmit  is  closed  up<Hi  a  dead  resistance,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  current  /  delivered  thereto  is  measured.  In  these 
two  tests  the  distance  is  measured  from  the  zero  of  the  curve  of 
&m.f.  to  the  point  of  intersection  hy  the  vertical  with  the  zero- 
line.  The  difference  betweon  these  two  lengths  thus  raeasnred  de- 
termines the  displacement  of  phase  of  the  e.m.f.  at  the  terminals, 
that  is  to  Bay,  the  angle  of  dephaaing  sought  (taking  for  the  value 
of  3<r  the  length  of  a  period  measured  upon  the  plate,  and  taking 
the  ratio  of  the  measured  retardation  to  this  length).  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  values  of  i^  of  /,  and  of  (/  in  the  preceding 
formula  in  cMrder  to  determine  the  transverse  reaction  L. 

Figs.  13,  14,  15  and  16  represent  an  example  of  the  determina- 
tion of  L  made  by  this  method  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Soci^t^ 
Santter-Harl^  &  Company  of  Paris,  which  employs  with  success 
the  methods  described  in  this  nota  The  curves  of  the  first  three 
figures  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  tiie  author's  oscillograph 
at  the  terminals  of  sn  alternator  of  350  kw,  and  repres^it  the 
periodic  curves  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  these  ter- 
minals when  the  alternator  works  on  open  cireuit,  then  when  de- 
livering 62  amperes,  and  finally  102  amperes,  its  normal  load. 
The  eftective  value  of  the  e.m.f.  was  1155  volts  in  star.  The 
vertical  lines  represent  the  tracings  produced  by  the  contact  of 
tide  contact-maker  8.  Figs.  13  and  15  are  printed  upon  one  and 
the  same  sheet  of  paper,  by  causing  the  vertical  lines  to  coincide, 
from  which  Fig.  16  is  produced,  which  shows  clearly  in  evidence 
the  dephasing  between  the  internal  am.f.  E,  and  the  pressure  at 
terminals  E.  The  dephaeiog  reaches  24  deg.  30  min.  in  the  test 
with  102  amperes,  and  19  deg.  in  the  teat  with  62  amperes.  In 
applying  the  preceding  formula  (with  r  =2.5  ohms)  the  valuea 
are  obtained — 

no  L  =  {2.6  X  69  -f  1106)  X  0.344  =  7.86  ohms, 
W  L  =  (2.5  X   103  +  1155)   X  0.6ft6  =  7.81  ohm*, 

whidi  differ  little  (and  would  be  perhaps  equal  if  greater  pre- 
cJsion  had  been  taken  in  the  measurement  of  the  phase-difference 
between  the  two  curves).  In  practice  one  would  take  the  mean 
value  7.5  ohms. 
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It  IB  evideot  that  it  ie  eaey  thus  to  detemtine  &e  cooBtant  of 
distortion,  and  this  jnBtifiea  the  employment  of  the  theory  of  the 
two  reactions  rather  than  the  rough  method  of  the  "  curve  of 
short-circuit,"  which  compoundfi  together  the  two  often  very  dif- 
ferent leactione. 

The  ondograph  givee  the  same  result,  if  one  marks  ofF  suc- 
cessively upon  &e  same  sheet  of  paper  the  e.ni.f.  upon  open  cir- 
cuit and  then  that  on  closed  circuit,  and  each  time  the  mark 
obtained  when  the  apparatus  is  traversed  by  the  current  coming 
from  the  bmshes  BB'.  It  is  possible  to  dispense  with  making 
this  mark,  if  the  ondograph  is  driren,  not  hy  a  synchronous  motor, 
but  hy  a  flexible  coupling  connected  mechanically  to  the  shaft 
of  the  alternator  (with  the  interpoeitlon  of  gear  wheels,  as  in  the 
recording  mechanism  of  Francke). 

MoreOTer,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  preceding  analyzing  appa- 
ratus, one  can  approximately  obtain  the  transverse  reaction,  or 
rather  its  ratio  to  the  direct  reaction,  with  unsaturated  field-raag- 
Dets,  by  adding,  as  M.  Herdt  has  already  suggested,  into  the 


alternator  armature  at  rest,  alternating  currents  derived  from  any 
available  exterTial  source,  and  measuring  the  apparent  self-induo 
tion,  by  the  method  of  Joubert,  for  the  two  characteristic  positions 
of  the  field-magnet  poles.  The  simplest  method  applicable  to  a 
star-wound  alternator  consists  of  sending  an  alternating  current 
I  through  one  of  the  phases  which  divides  between  the  two  other 
phases,  starting  at  the  neutral  point,  and  which  ie  received  at  its 
anergence  by  a  connection  applied  to  the  two  temunals  At  A^. 
Fig.  13  represents  the  connections :  a  is  an  auxiliary  alternator 
of  which  the  excitation  ie  adjusted  at  will  in  order  to  vary  the 
current  /.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  alternator  thus  traversed  by 
a  current  is  placed  in  the  same  a>nditions  as  if  it  were  fed  by 
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three-phase  currents  at  the  momeiLt  vheu  one  of  these  currents 
passed  through  its  maximuni.  This  connection  being  made,  the 
fieiu  mafoet  is  arranged  so  that  the  armature  poles  have  their 
txeb  directed  in  a  line  with  those  of  the  field-magnet  poles,  and 
then  in  euch  a  manner  that  these  axes  are  directed  midway  be- 
tween the  field-magnet  poles.  In  each  case  the  self-induction 
developed  by  the  current  I  is  measured  according  to  the  method 
of  Joubert;  the  ratio  of  the  two  measures  is  that  of  the  direct 
self-induction  to  the  transTerse  self-induction,  or  of  the  coeffi- 
cients E  and  E'  applicable  to  these  two  reactions.  If  the  differ- 
ence of  potestial  u  is  measured  between  A  and  the  center  of  the 

star  0,  the  ratio -7- represents  the  impedance  of  one  phase.     From 

this  the  inductance  may  be  determined,  since  the  resistance  of  one 
phase  is  known.  This  measure  made  in  the  second  position  indi- 
cated above  gives,  therefore,  the  precise  and  approximate  value  <rf 
the  transverse  inductance  sought  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  inductance  also  comprises  the  inductance  of  dispersion;  it 
fherefore  has  the  value 

aiX=a)<t-|-<ua 
calling  (ui  the  transverse  reaction  properly  so-called,  not  includ- 
ing tlie  dispersim  &'  >• 

Repeating  the  experiment  for  various  values  of  the  current, 
the  constancy  or  the  variabilis  of  the  coefBcient  L  may  be 
determined. 


Hr.  W.  L  SuoHTn:  The  Author  hu  two  pa.pera  on  thii  lubjaet  Tho 
Moond  mpplanoita  the  first  one  »nd  give*  methods  of  testing  ^tenuton 
to  obtain  various  eonstAnts  »nd  chkracteristics  to  be  nsed  In  the  oatoaU- 
tim  just  explkined. 

Tb»  ■Bsond  paper  by  Piof.  Blondet  wa«  then  read,  aa  followst 
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METHODS  OF  CALCULATTON  OF  THE  ARMA- 
TURE  EEACTIONS  (DIRECT  AND  TRANS- 
VERSE) OF  ALTERNATORS. 

Bx  Psor.  AifDKi  Blondel,  tcol«  dea  PonU  et  Ohaiaaiea. 


The  author  here  proposes  to  explain  and  complete  the  theory  of 
"two  armature  reactions,"  which  web  eaimciated  by  him  several 
years  afo,^  and  which  has  recently  been  adopted,  with  alight  modi- 
ficfitionB,  by  M.  Eey,*  M,  R.  V.  Picon,'  and  M.  Guilbert*  in  France 
Professor  Arnold*  in  Germany;  and  Mr.  Herdt*  and  Messrs. 
Hohart  and  Pnnga^  in  the  United  States.  The  notable  authority 
of  all  these  auth<Hii  in  the  matter  of  dynamo-machine  construction 
has  made  me  read  their  communicationB  with  great  interest,  and 
u  I  have  obserred  that  in  certain  cases  my  own  view  has  not  been 
well  nnderstood,  I  consider  it  desiTBhle  to  present  certain  supple- 
mentary considerations  to  make  this  theory  atill  more  simple  to 
oom]dete  it  finally.  At  the  outset  it  should  be  pointed  ont  that 
my  diagram  should  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  category 
.of  ejn.fB.  bnt  rather  to  that  of  ampere-turn  diagrams.  The  two 
classes  are  oftm  equivalent,  because  if  ooe  commenoes  with  e.m.fs., 
cme  proceeds  with  fluxes,  and  ends  neoessarily  with  ampere-turns. 
But  I  desire  to  reduce  to  a  mimmum  the  complication  of  con- 
sideratione  relative  to  the  saturatioD  of  field  magneta,  of  which  I 
fear  the  diiEculties  have  been  needlessly 


1,  "  On  the  Empirical  Theory  of  Alternators,"  I^IndatMe  BlMtrifwe, 
N07.  10  mad  25,  IBM.  Thia  is  the  first  publication  in  which  the  reaLetlon 
in  altematoT*  wsa  analysed,  and  poBsesBcs  undlsputable  prlorltj  over  ftll 
those  which  are  mentioned  below  on  the  lubject  of  the  two  reActiona. 

S.  M.  Rey.      Bapportt,  International  Congress  of  Eleetriciana,   IMO. 

3.  M.  R.  V.  Picon.  Bulletin  da  U  Societe  Internationale  dea  tillao- 
triciens,  Jul;,  1902. 

4.  C.  Y.  Ouilbert.  telaiTage  ^leotritjue,  H«reh  7  and  14  and  Apr[l, 
IMS,  and  La  RiviM  Teohnique,  June,   IMS. 

5.  £.  Arnold.  Elek.  Zeit.,  1M2,  page  250.  Arnold,  as  pointed  out 
farther  on,  has  reduced  the  generality  of  the  method,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  other  anthors  mentioned. 

e.  L.  A.  Herdt.  Tran*.  Anier.  Tnnt.  El.  Eng.,  Hay,  1M2,  and  Eclair- 
age  Blectriqae,  February  14,  1903. 

7.  Bobart  and  Punga.     Tran».  Amer.  Inst.  EI.  Eng.,  April  22,  1904. 
[835] 
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In  what  follows  I  will  refer  first,  very  briefly,  to  the  € 
points  of  my  method  of  1899,  and  I  will  show  in  what  points  it 
haa  been  improved,  or  ie  susceptible  of  improvement. 

Pakt  I.    DuoRAU  OF  Opebation, 

Pnnciplet  of  the  theory  of  two  reactions.  I  have  long  been  but- 
prieed  that  polyphase  alternators  and  direct-current  machines  have 
not  been  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  reaction,  since  these 
phenomena  are  fundamentally  of  absolutely  the  same  order,  since 
the  dephasing  alternating  current  produces  eSeda  of  the  same 
order  as  the  displacing  of  the  brushes  in  a  direct-current  dynamo. 
It  is  known  that  in  the  latta-  case  the  displacranent  causes  a  direct 
magnetic  reaction  to  be  developed,  whilst  in  the  neutral  position, 
there  is  only  a  transverse  reaction.  By  a.  similar  reasoning  upon 
the  automatic  dephasing  of  alternating  currents  and  of  the  property 
which  polyphase  currents  possess  of  being  decomposed  into  watted 
and  wattless  components,  I  have  been  lead  to  tiie  following  propo- 
sition: 

When  an  (Utemator  supplies  a  current  dephased  by  an  angle  t 
with  respect  to  the  intemai  induced  e.tn.f.,  the  armature  reaction 
may  be  considered  aa  the  resullant  of  a  direct  reaction  produced  by 
the  wattless  current  sin  ip  and  a  transverse  reaction  due  to  the 
watt  current  I  cos  ^'. 

In  addition  to  tiie  abov^  the  stray  magnetic  fields  must  be  taken 
into  account,  which  produce  a  field  proportionate  to  the  currents 
and  in  phase  with  them.     We  will  consider  them  later  on. 

The  second  fundamental  proposition  of  this  theory  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  two  reactions  {direct  and  transverge)  and  the  stray  flux 
take  place  in  three  different  magnetic  paths;  only  the  direct  reaction 
acts  in  the  main  circuit  of  the  field  magnets,  while  the  transverse 
reaction  and  the  stray  fields  act,  in  general,  upon  circuits  of  low 
magnetic  density. 

TTie  conclnsion  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  above  is  that,  in 
general,  the  direct  reaction  should  be  expressed  under  the  form  of 
a  counter  m.m.f. ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  ntuuber  (^  ampere-tunu 
equivalent  to  the  effect  of  the  armature' 

-3-  ^^ 

8.  No  notice  is  here  taken  of  one  of  the  csaea  conaidered  if  the  anthor 

in   1899  i   nunelf,   that   in   which   all   the  machine   ia   well  below   satura- 
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calling  E  a  coefficient  of  reduction.  I  have  formerly  given  for 
asynchronouB  motors  a  practical  value  which  ia  approximately  the 
wme  for  alternators,  viz.: 


-(4)'* 


k  being  the  coefiicient  of  reduction  vliich  appears  in  the  formula 
of  e.m.f.  written  under  the  form 


a  ^3 

Here  N  ia  the  number  of  peripheral  wires  for  one  phaae  and  at 
the  vdocity  of  pulaatitm.  It  is  the  direct  reaction  which  producea, 
almost  entirely,  the  variation  of  terminal  voltage.  As  to  the 
transverse  reaction  and  the  reaction  of  stray  fields,  with  the 
assumption  that  the  armature  is  imsaturated,  as  I  sasumed  and 
as  M.  Guilbert  also  assumes,  they  may  be  expressed  simply  by  the 
coefficients  of  self-induction  I  and  a. 

More  recently  I  have  indicated*  that  the  transverse  reaction 
could  also  easily  be  expressed  in  ampere-turns. 

The  analysis  of  the  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  alternator 
leads  therefore  to  a  new  proposition,  foimulated  in  my  articles  of 
1899. 

The  dephasing  ^  of  the  current  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
numerical  value  of  the  transverse  reaction,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
has  little  effect  upon  the  e.m.f. 

This  proposition  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  un- 
saturated armatures,  aa  I  have  just  stated,  but  it  is  general  and 
remains  in  effect  even  in  the  case  where  the  circuit  of  the  transverse 
reaction  approaches  saturation.  The  demonstaration  of  this  will 
be  given  below. 

tion,  bpcaiue  it  is  only  iiuceptible  of  very  rare  npplieationa ;  moreover,  it 
ha«  be«n  treated  with  more  detail  b;  M.  Jean  Rey  in  a  very  intereaUng 
communi cation  prMelit«d  to  the  Congress  of  1900,  in  which  the  reader  will 
find  an  intercBting  example  of  a  calculation  of  reactive  coefficients  in  a 
machine  actually  built  by  this  method,  which  has  since  been  followed  by 
various  authora. 

6.  "  'IheoTj  ol  Synohronous  Uotors,"  Vol.  L  Paria,  Gauthien-Villari, 
1900. 
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Diagram  of  E.M.Fs.  and  Currents  of  an  Alternator  with  Unsatu- 
rated A.rmature  and  with  Saturated  Field  Magnet. 
The  diagram  in  Fig.  1  reproduces  Fig,  5  of  my  first  paper,  sup- 
plemented by  the  definitioiiB  of  Fig.  2.  r*  repreeeDtB  the  apparpnt 
reeistance,  that  is  to  say,  the  <diinic  resistance  augmented  by  the 
effects  due  to  Foucault  currents;  <pia  the  difference  of  pha^  in 
the  external  circuit,  and  P  is  the  difference  of  phase  with  respect 
to  the  internal  e.m.f.  It  is  proposed  to  calculate  the  excitation 
necessary  to  develop  an  e.ni.f.  17  at  liie  terminals  under  a  current- 
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TtM-  1  aud  2. 
deliTCTy  /  dephaeed  by  ^  We  haTe  OP  =  r'  7  and  PA  =  U,  with 
the  angle  APa  ^  tp- 

Let  OT  be  the  direction,  as  yet  unknown,  of  the  internal  e.m,f. 
e;  the  perpendicular  AB  let  tall  fr<»a  A  upon  OT  is  the  sum  of 
the  tranBTerse  reaction: 

AO  =  oallcos.  r 
calling  I  tile  transTerse  self-inductance  and  <u  the  speed  of  pulsar 
lion;  and  of  a  part  of  the  stray-field  reaction 
GB=  QM  Jcos.  ir  >•' 
calling  s  the  eelf-indncticn  of  the  stray  fields. 

The  s^ment  QD  perpendicular  to  /  lepreaents  Hie  e.m.f.  of 
reaction  of  ttie  sizay  fields  oosl,  and  the  segment 
BD  =  QM/sin.  V 
10.  The  MgineDt  BT  foUrcepted  upon  OT  will  erideoUy  be  equal  to 
BD  +  DT=wlImxi.  !r -H  us  Jsin.  y. 
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represents  the  second  component  of  the  stray-field  reaction;  tliUB  in 
OD  Ib  obtained  the  value  of  the  effectiTO  e.m.f.  e,  which  should 
be  obtained  by  the  resultant  ezcdtatitm. 

The  value  of  the  angle  f  is  detemiiiied  I7  expressing  simply  die 

relations  betweeo  the  elements  of  the  figure.    Let  us  analyse  the 

\fKkea  line  OPAB  into  componeats  upon  OB,  and  BA;  whence 

«  =  r"  /00a.  Sr  +  Pi  rin.  (»■—  <p) 

»{(+«)  Jain,  y  =  r>Jain.  W  -\-  UAn.  (V  —  >p) 

and 

.-  m-  _  ^"P-  y  +  <»  (^  +  ')  -'I 

^  CToos.  9»  +  r>  7 

The  angle  of  real  dephasing  Vis  thus  determined  solely  by  s 
knowledge  of  the  transverse  reaction.  This  equation,  which  wu 
given  by  the  author  in  1899,  is  evidently  equivalent  to  the  follow- 
ing construction. 

From  the  point  A  a  perpendicular  AM  is  drawn  to  the  directioQ 
of  tlie  current  /,  and  a  segment  AF  is  drawn  upon  this  line  equal 
to  oMi;  then  a  s^ment  FT^  w'  I;  finally  the  point  0  is-jcNoed 
to  the  point  T,  and  thna  is  obtained  the  angle  IP"  and  the  position, 
of  the  required  vector  OD  lepreeenting  the  total  effective  e,m.f,  t. 
To  determine  the  necessary  ampere-tums  for  the  production  of  this 
e.m.f.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  tiie  characteristic  of  excitation 
of  the  alternator. 

Diagram  of  Ampere-Turns  in  tk»  Case  of  Unsaturated  Armature. 
The  consideration  of  ampere-tams  does  not  need  to  appear  in 
the  method,  as  is  evident  in  the  case  of  an  unsaturated  armature^ 
until  after  having  traced  the  diagram  of  e.m.fB.  The  excitatloo 
ampere-tums  are  drawn,  if  desired,  along  the  direction  of  the 
vector  OC,  in  order  to  facilitate  certain  comparisons;  but  the  cal- 
culation of  ampere-tums  is  no  longer  in  this  method  a  vectorial, 
geometric  calculation,  but  a  scalar  calculation,  and  may  be  made 
upon  the  characteristic  of  the  excitaticm  of  the  armaturs  aa  calcu- 
lated or  drawn,  which  represents  ttie  induced  e.m.f8.  (or  ihe  uaeful 
flux  traversing  the  armature)  as  a  function  of  t^e  total  ampere- 
tums  applied  on  the  field  magnets. 
Their  detenninatioii  is  based  on  the  following  facts: 
1).  The  wattless,  counter-ampere- turns  of  the  armature  are  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  peripheral  wires  on  the  armature  pa 
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n; 


double  field  N^,  which  supply  a  number  of  tarns  equal  to  -y-;  bat 
these  tnruB  do  not  act  in  miison,  partly  because  they  belong  to 
different  phaaes,  and  partly  because  they  are  not  in  ihe  same  slots. 
For  thie  reason  it  is  neceeeary  to  apply  a  reduction-coelBoient  Kf 
The  effective  wattless  current  /,  sin.  f,  thus  gives  rise  to  an  e.m.f. 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  field  magnets,  and  having  for  its 
magnitude  in  oonnter-ampere-tums 

S).  These  counter  ampere-tums  act,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the 
circuit  common  to  the  field  magnets  and  the  armature;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  upon  the  circuit  of  the  armature  and  of  the  stray  mag- 
netic fields.     This  may  be  represented   diagrammatically  u  in 


Fig.  3,  in  which  the  full  lines  ABCDEF  represent  the  principal 
magnetic  circuit  with  its  two  m.m.f8.  acting  in  the  opposite 
,  .gJV.  /, 


directions  N^  /,  and 


S/T 


,  and  the  dottAJ  lines  AD  AD  indicate 


the  stray  circuits  in  which  the  lines  of  force  escape,  either  between 
the  teeth  of  the  armature  f,  or  between  the  polar  horns  /,.  In 
reality  the  stray  fields  /,  of  the  field  magnet  are  not  concen- 
trated along  any  single  path  but  are  spread  out  more  ot  less  ovra- 
the  entire  length  of  the  principal  circuit  up  to  its  entrance  into 
the  armature  turns.  This  fact  is,  however,  unimportant,  as  has 
recently  been  shown  by  M.  Guilbert  (see  £clairage  ^leetrique, 
December,  1903). 

3).  Tito  self-induction  of  the  armature  is  produced  by  the  stray 
fieldo  fj  eupipoeedly  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  armature.     If 
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we  call  Rf^  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  of  the  stray  fields  f^  and 
R^  the  reluctance  of  the  anoature,  the  stray  field  produced  b; 
the  aimatnre  acroee  itself  is  expresBed  in  practical  units  (Jf,  being 
the  number  of  peripheral  vires  per  Add), 

aasnming  that  ve  can  neglect  R,  with  respect  to  R  /^  and  thua 
produce  an  ejn.f 

It  results  fnHU  this  that  the  e.in.1  of  sdf-inducti<Mi  Uist  we  haTC 
called  ooal^oaD  be  considered  as  produced  simply  by  a  stray  field 
ft,  which  is  added  to  the  stray  field  of  the  field  magnets  f^. 

Upon  the  total  characteristic  OJIf  (Fig.  2)  defined  as  abore,  the 
point  b  which  cwresponds  to  the  e.nt.f.  OB  represents  the  NI 
turns  necessary  to  force  the  useful  flux  through  the  field  magnets 
into  the  armature  (proportional  to  OB).  Adding  to  the  flux*, 
the  stray  fidd  of  the  armature  /„  there  is  obtained  the  virtual  e.m.f. 
BD  =3  e,  corresponding  to  tte  total  flux  emanating  from  the  poles 
into  the  entrefer;  the  corresponding  abscissa  £Q'  represents  the 
necessary  field-winding  ampere-turns  N^I^'  without  taking  into 
account  the  increaseAA  o^  the  stray  field  f,  of  the  fidd  magnet 

4).  The  stray  field  of  the  field  magnets  f^  is  proportional  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  stray  path  Bt^  between  the  poles  and  the  difference 
of  magnetic  potential  betwe^i  the  poles.  This  latter  is  formed  of 
two  parts;  one  part  is  the  drop  of  magnetic  potential  necessary  to 
force  the  flux  through  the  armature  and  entrefer,  the  other  part, 
the  wattless  counter-ampere-tums  of  the  armature  calculated  ae 
abore. 

5).  Eveiy  increase  in  the  amp^^-toms  of  the  field  magnet,  in- 
creases the  stray  flux  f^  of  the  field  magnet,  in  a  manner  sensibly 
proportimial  to  the  increase  of  the  ampere-turns  of  the  field.  If, 
therefore,  the  fleld-magnet  ampere-turns  are  increased  by 

^^-./^  _ 

in  order  to  compensate   for  the  counter-ampere-tums   OAT   of 
the  armature,  the  stray  flux  f^  produced  by  the  field  magnet  fol- 
lowing the  circuit  BACD  would  be  increased  by  a  quantity. 
Vol.  I  — 41 
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Jti  being  the  relactance  of  the  field  magnet. 

This  increaee  of  the  flux  through  the  field  magnet  increa8e«  the 
magnetic  deuaity  in  the  lattar  and  demands  consequently  a  cor- 
rection, as  I  pointed  out  in  1899,  without  tracing  it  in  detail.  At 
that  time  I  conducted  the  inquiry  simply  as  follows,  supposing  the 
F61e  of  the  field  magnets  to  he  sufiiciently  unimportant  to  pennit 
approximate  correction  being  applied. 

Let  Bi  be  tiie  fluz  density  in  the  field  magnet,  corresponding  to 
the  no-load  e.m.f .  e,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  flux  ^,  +/, ;  and  let  os 

call  V,  the  Hopkinson  coefficient  ^'J^      The  full-load  induction 

9a 

will  he 

I  (CAT)/,     i 

=  -B.i'+JV, /,(*.  +  /,)} 

and  consequently  the  total  ampere-turns  will  be  incieased  by  tt>e 
quantity  of  which  the  change  from  £,  to  £,'  increases  the  ampere- 
turns  (which  we  shall  call  N^  Ij)  specially  absorbed  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  field  magnets  in  the  condition  considered.  The 
point  d  upon  the  curve  will  be  in  consequence  displaced  towards  the 
left  by  (he  quantity  corresponding  to  this  increase  of  ampere-turns. 
Starting  from  the  point  Q'  duly  corrected,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a 
length  representing  the  ampere  turns  equal  to  CAT  of  the  armature 
in  order  to  obtain  the  total  necessary  ampcre-tums  OQ".  Fig  4 
shows  bow  the  diagrams  of  e.m.fs.  and  of  ampere-tums  may  b« 
united  upon  a  single  sheet. 

The  preceding  reasoning  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
simple  equations,  employing  ordinary  language. 

The  fall  of  magnetic  potential  in  the  armature  and  entrefer=3 
a  function  of  the  flux  utilized  in  the  armature  ^.  +  the  armature 
stray  flux  f^ 

lie  magnetic  difference  of  potential  between  the  pole  pieces  =s 
the  fall  of  magnetic  potential  in  the  armature  and  eotrefer  +  the 
wattless  counter  ampere-tums  of  the  armatura. 
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■Hie  magnetic  Btra;  field  behrt^en  the  magnets  f i  +  A  /i  =  o  func- 
tion of  the  difference  of  potential  (^  the  pok  pieces. 
The  total  stray  magnetic  finzea  =  the  fluxes  A  +A/i  +  ^e  stray 


field.  ^  =  A    1+- 


M,I, 


+/.. 


"nte  total  flux  in  the  field  magnet  =:  the  useful  flax  +  the  flux  of 


the  total  stray  £ 


=  *.+/!    1  + 


{CAT)\ 


+  /. 


The  total  ampere-tums  of  the  field  magnet  =  the  difference  of 
magnetic  pot^itial  in  the  pole  pieces  +  the  total  drop  of  potential  in 
the  field  magnet  oonespimding  to  the  total  flux  =  the  fall  (d. 


potential  in  the  armature  +  the  back  ampeie-tums  of  the  armature  + 
the  fall  of  potential  in  the  field  magnets  corresponding  to  the  total 
fiux. 

When  the  alternator  is  unsaturated  or  but  slightly  saturated,  this 
latter  fall  of  pot^itial  corresponding  to  the  total  flux  may  be 
admitted  proportional  to  the  flux  +«  +/i  +/i  +  A>i 


=  (*.+  /.)+ 0.4*  (CAT) 


(t7.  "^  kj 


Thus  ^  flux  A  /i  pl&yB  a  part  entirely  similar  to  the  floz  f„  and 
it  may  therefore  be  united  with  the  latter  in  the  coefficient  of  self- 
induction  fii.  the  armature.    It  most^  however,  be  remarked  that 
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the  fluT  ^  fj  only  follows  the  magnetic  circuit  to  the  point  of 
emergence  of  the  flux  from  the  field  magnets,  and  (xily  absorbs 


be  necesBary  to  make  it  baverae  the  entire  magnetic  circuit.  The 
virtual  self-indnctiim  s  whic^  may  be  advantageoualj  a«aiimed, 
will  then  have  an  approximate  ezpresaion 


=»-"^'^'(^+^ir) 


and  this  should  be  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  segment 
BD,  u  above. 


\ 


ti 


>r 

A 

7 

1/ 

y' 

1/  ^ 

if 

V' 
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In  order  to  have  the  total  necessary  field-magnet  ampere-turns 
A',  /j",  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  add  any  excitation  upon  the 
field  magnets  except  the  ampere-tums  equilibrating  those  of  the 

armature L-Ou-  The  total  ampere-turns  OQ"  are  thus  ob- 
tained. If  the  armature  current  were  suddenly  suppressed,  an 
e.m.f.  E^^'c  would  appear  in  the  armature  on  open  circuit, 
which  is  that  appearing  with  the  same  notation  in  Fig.  6. 

The  same  conatruction  may  serve  reciprocally  to  calculate  the 
fall  of  potential  produced  in  an  alternator  having  the  excitatitHi 
OQ"  for  the  wattless  current  I4  in  the  armature. 
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Remark  No.  1,  Upon  the  Case  of  on  Unsaturated  Armature. 

When  the  armature  and  the  pole  pieces  are  not  saturated,  the 
diagram  of  e.m.fs.  (Kg.  1)  is  also  a  diagram  of  the  flux,  to  a 
different  scale,  if  care  be  tak^i  to  divide  the  values  of  the  e.m.f&. 

bv  the  coefficient =r  ■ 

Similarly,  having  given  the  magnetic  reluctances  Beneibl;  con- 
stant for  the  direct  flux  of  the  armature  and  for  the  trauaveree 
flux  (excluding  the  field  magnet  core),  the  same  diagram  may 
also  present  to  a  suitable  scale  the  m.m.fs.  pi-oportional  to 
the  flux,  multiplied  by  the  reluctance  of  the  armature,  ot  the 
entrefer,  and  of  the  pole-pieces  respectively.  In  that  case,  OA 
represents  the  necessary  ampere-tuma  to  force  the  flux  through 
the  said  reluctance.  OB  is  the  part  of  this  e.m.f.  furnished  by  the 
field  magnets;  AB  the  part  furnished  by  the  armature;  BD  the 
supplement  necessitated  by  the  stray  field  of  the  armature."  DF 
represents  the  ampere  turns  of  distortion 

I>F=  function  of  ^'^^ 

Calling  ^^  a  coefficient  of  distortion  analogous  to  the  coefficient 
A'  of  the  direct  reaction,  and  /  the  relation  which  connects  the 
ampere-turns  to  be  produced  by  the  fleld-magnet  with  those  utilized 
in  the  armature,  similarly  we  have 

IT  =  function  of  ■  '  ^-^ 

The  total  ampere-tums  necessary  to  the  emergence  of  the  flux  from 
the  field  magnets  will  be  determined  as  above  (Fig.  4) :  let  OQ" 
represent  the  magnitude  equal  to  JV,  I^",  to  the  scale  of  the  new 
figure;  the  distance  Dd  will  evidently  represent  the  ampere-turns 
absorbed  by  the  field  alone;  it  is  this  length  Dd  which  would  in 
general  be  corrected  by  taking  account  of  the  stray  field  A  fi-  The 
method  of  correcting  the  stray  flelds  indicated  above  may  be  em- 
pl<>yed;  we  will  give  further  on  another'more  nearly  accurate — 
already  suggested,  moreover,  by  MM.  Picon  and  Guilbert,'* 

11>  And  erentually  by  the  auppleiaentaiy  atraj  fleldg  Af  in  the  par- 
ticuhLT  case  indioted  above,  vhere  the  effect  of  the  stray  field  from  tba 
field  mAgneta  to  referred  to  a  supplementary  tenn  ot  the  armature  itraj 
fields. 

12.  Tt»  diagram  of  the  pTeMmt  figure  U  aualoffous  to  n  dfaRram  recently 
publuhed  by  M.  E.  Ouilbert   (too.   eit.)  ;  it  differs,  however,  in  that  tb» 
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Remark  No.  X,  Upon  the  Subject  of  Diagram  No.  1. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  following  tbe  respective  values  of  the 
reactive  coefficients,  both  direct  and  transverse,  the  point  G,  tiie 
extremity  of  the  available  e.ni.f.  on  open  circuit,  may  be  either 
above  or  below  T. 

With  an  alternator  of  unsaturated  Held  magnets,  the  two 
reactions  have  coefficients  nearly  equal,  and  C  may  then  coin- 
cide with  T,  when  they  are  equal.  Ordinarily,  the  coefficient  of 
dist(HtioQ  tends  to  be  reduced,  as  we  shall  see,  by  a  reduction  in 
the  breadth  of  the  poles,  while  the  coefhcient  K  has  Uie  opposite 
tendency.  It  results  from  this  that  C  tends  to  be  above  T.  But 
the  saturation  of  the  field  magnets  lowers  it  the  more  as  the 
saturation  is  greater;  because  this  latter  augments  but  slightly 
the  supplementaiy  ampere-tums  necessary  to  compensate  fw  tliose 
of  the  armature,  but  greatly  diminishes  tlie  variation  of  tbe  voltage 
between  open  circuit  and  full-load.  C  is,  therefore,  in  general 
below  T,  ae  represented  in  the  diagrams. 

The  same  condition  may  be  found  even  with  saturadon,  with 
certain  types  of  alternators,  such  for  example  as  that  which  was 
exhibited  in  1900,  in  Paris,  by  the  firm  Sautter-Harle.  TIub 
machine,  developed  along  a  plan,  formerly  patented  by  Professor  E. 
Thomson,  of  an  iron  rotor  (inductor  alternator),  has  a  single 
armature,  two  exciting  field-windings,  and  a  yoke  closing  the 
magnetic  circuit  through  the  shaft  of  the  field  magnet.  It  presents 
a  supplementary  entref^  of  considerable  reluctance  around  the 
shaft,  and  thiff  entrefer  is  traversed  only  by  the  direct  reaction. 
The  coefficient  of  direct  reaction  is  therefore  rendered  smaller  tlian 
that  of  the  transverse  reaction,  and  if  the  supplementary  stray 
fields  A  fi,  analysed  above,  are  not  exaggerated,  C  will  remain 
below  T. 

Those  theoretical  diagrams  are  not,  therefore,  liable  to  criticism 
which  show  C  below  T.  To  propose  placing  C  always  on  T,  aa 
Professor  Arnold  has  t^one,"  is  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  this 
method,  namely,  tJie  calculation  of  the  eftects  of  saturation  and  ol 
distortion  ac-ccording  to  rational  principles. 

line  FB  U  expreBsed  «a  >  function  of  the  eoelBoteat  Ki  instead  of  tlw 
co^cient  K  and  that  the  exprension  of  dephaaing  tt  U  thus  preaeoted 
08  a  function  of  the  ampere- turns. 

18.  E.   Arnold,  EUk.   '/.ait.,   IB02,  page  260. 
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The  Cm«  of  a  Saturated  Armature.     (Figure  7.) 

The  theory  of  two  reactionB  pennito  aho  of  treating  the  case  of  a 
saturated  armature,  by  employing  with  the  total  charactcrietic,  the 
characteriBtic  of  the  armature  alone  (comprising  the  armature; 
entrefer,  and  pole  pieces),  already  employed  moreover  by  MM. 
Bauch,  Potier,  Quilbert  and  Picou, 

For  greater  cleftmess  of  explanation,  I  shall  represent  the 
characteristica  upon  the  same  diagram,  but,  in  practice,  they  would 


be  drawn  upon  separate  figures.  The  curves  are  leferred  to  the 
&m.f8.  as  common  abscissas,  and  the  ordinates  of  the  two  curves 
represQit  reapectivcly  the  ampere-tuma  for  the  passage  of  a  given 
flux  (corresponding  to  the  e.m.f.)  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  with 
or  without  the  field  magnets.  The  difference  of  the  ordinates 
equals  then  the  ampere-tuma  absorbed  by  the  field  magnetd  alone, 
in  the  absence  of  stray  magnetic  fields. 

This  assumed,  we  shall  then  construct,  according  to  custom,  the 
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diagram  of  e.iii.fs.  b;  adding  to  the  Toltage  at  the  tenninals  U  the 
internal  drop  r*/,  then  the  loes  by  stray  magnetic  fields  AF.  We 
iliag  obtain  the  e.m.f .  produced  in  the  armature  OF,  We  find  npon 
the  characteiistic  of  the  armature  and  ampeie-tums  OF'  cone' 
sponding  to  this  &m.f.,  and  we  lay  them  off  on  OF'  in  tiie  direction 
of  OP. 

We  may  tiioi  obserre  that  the  distortion  may  be  determined  by 
the  comparison  of  the  ampere-tuma  of  distortion  with  the  uBefnl 
uapere-toms  in  that  part  of  the  machine  which  does  not  include 
the  fidd-magnets;  because,  in  the  tranBTerse  reaction,  the  reluctance 
of  tlie  pole-pieces  may  be  n^lected  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
entrefer  and  of  the  armature  (especially  that  of  the  teeth),  and 
consequently  attribute  to  the  path  of  this  reaction  the  same 
reluctance  as  in  the  patli  of  the  useful  flux  outside  the  field  joagnets. 
The  detennination  of  the  angle  ^  (Fig.  1)  will  then  be  trans- 
formed into  simply  replacing  the  self-inductance  by  the  m.m.fa. 

applied  to   the  armature.     The  ampere-turns   F'T  =  -  *     ' 

will  be  laid  ofE  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  I,  and  OT 
is  joined;  then  from  F'  the  perpendicular  F' D  is  dropped,  which 
will  be  equal  to  the  ampere-turns  of  distortion 

The  line  OD  will  then  r^reeent  the  ampere-turns  to  be  supplied 
by  the  field-magnete  at  the  pcant  of  emergence,  the  remainder  BF" 
being  furnished  by  the  armature  itedf. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  total  field-magnet  ampere-tunu 
correepcmding  thereto,  taldng  into  account  the  reluctance  of  the 
stray  flux  of  the  field  magnets,  properly  BO-caUed.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  BufGces  to  seek  upon  the  chaxacteristic  of  the  armature  the 
corresponding  ejn.f.  Db  =  e;  the  ordinate  Qb  corresponding  to 
this  abscissa  e  upon  the  curve  of  the  armature  measures  the  neces- 
sary ampere-turns  to  be  produced  between  the  p(de6,  the  necessary 
stray  Adds  /,  included.  We  add  thereto  the  ampere-tunu  equi- 
librating the  direct  reacticm  of  the  armature,  that  is  to  say, 

The  ordinate  Qq  represents  the  difference  of  potential  (subject  to 
the  factor  0.4^)  necessary  between  the  poles  of  the  fi^d  magnet 
From  this  may  be  deduced  the  value  of  the  stray  field  /,  between 
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tiie  pole-pieces  which  may  be  presented,  for  example,  as  a  functl<Hi 
of  the  difference  of  potential  along  the  cur^e  XP,  which  is  sensibly 
a  straight  line ;  Pp  will  then  represent  die  stmj  field  /,. 

If,  starting  from  h,  t,  segment  Ii(7  be  drawn  representing  Pp 
(meaaured  to  the  same  scale  as  the  flux  db  corresponding  to  the 
e.m.f.  e),  and  through  G  ve  draw  the  straight  line  Cm  parallel  to 
OP,  the  latter  will  contain  between  the  two  characteristics  a  seg- 
ment mn  which  will  repreewit  the  fall  of  magnetic  potential  in 
the  field  magnets  under  the  influence  of  the  total  flux  dC.  The 
total  necessary  m.m.f .  will  thus  be  equal  to  OP  +  mn. 

The  diagram  is  Ihns  established,  taking  into  account  the  stray 
field  both  of  the  field  magnet  and  of  the  armature.  It  is  distin- 
gnished  from  those  of  Potier,"  Rotbert,"  and  Baudi,". because  it 
takes  into  account  the  transrerse  reaction  with  its  real  value;  it 
talces  account  of  the  difference  between  the  two  coefficienta  of  re- 
action K  and  K^  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  diagram  of  U. 
Quilbert  *^  for  unsaturated  Add  magnete ;  it  finally  differs  in  dia- 
grammatic construction  from  the  very  ingenious  diagram  of  the 
aame  author  for  saturated  field  magnets  in  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  separata  the  entref«-  from  the  armature,  and  is  also  much  more 
simple. 

Summing  up,  the  ^nployment  of  the  diagram  in  Fig.  4  is  to  be 
lecommemded  for  the  case  in  whidi  there  is  no  appreciable  eatun. 
tion  cdther  in  the  armature  or  in  the  field.  In  all  other  cases  It 
■eema  prefn^le  to  ^nploy  the  diagram  Fig.  7,  which  lends  itself 
bett^  to  d^rmining  the  different  demoits,  without  complications. 

If  it  is  desired  to  solve  the  inverse  problem,  that  is,  to  determine 
the  fall  of  potential  under  constant  excitation  as  a  function  of  the 
load,  the  preceding  diagrams  do  not  give  a  direct  solution,  but  it 
is  easy  to  employ  them  for  an  indirect  solution,  particularly  in 
assuming  constant  the  external  dephasing  ^,  and  taking  succes- 
avdy  different  values  of  the  watUees  current;  for  each  value  of  /« 
the  preceding  construction  will  be  followed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  thus  will  be  obtained  the  voltage  at  the  terminals,  the 
values  of  ^  and  of  2  ■-  Thus  may  be  traced  a  carve  of  voltage  u 
aa  a  function  of  I^   and  of  I  which  is  obtained  therefrom.     It 

1^  Potter,  Selairage  ^lectrigve,  July  26,  lfi02. 

16.  A.  Bothert,  EUk.  Zoit.,  1899. 

16.  Bftnoh,  Slek.  Zmt.,  1902. 

IT.  M.  Quilbert,  JImxm  rwhrngo*,  AprU  uid  Iby.  I«0<. 
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ie  only  necessary  to  B«ek  upon  this  cnire  the  point  ctHreeponding 
to  the  oonditiona  required  and  His  dephasing  angle. 

The  problem  ie  solved  no  longer  ior  a  single  point>  but  along  a 
complete  curve,  which  ie  also  comparatively  eaay. 

Local  Corrections  of  fht  Entrefer  Due  to  BaiuraHon  (Second 
Approximation) . 
The  diagram  Fig.  7  a  eetablithed  by  supposing  the  leactions 
act  en  hloe  and  are  lepreeented  by  coefficioits.  The  same  is  tme 
of  the  diagram  Fig.  1.  But  if  it  be  desired  to  follow  the  reality 
Btnnewhat  closer,  it  is  well,  once  the  diagram  is  determined  by  the 
aid  of  the  coefficient  K  (the  calculation  of  which  is  explained  later)> 
to  calculate  upwi  the  drawing  the  fliax-density  of  tiie  resulting 
field  at  each  point  along  the  entrefer,  by  the  aid  of  magnetic 
potential  curves  (to  he  explained  later)  and  of  the  local  reluctance. 
In  particular,  if  the  teeth  of  the  armature  are  saturated,  th^ 
develop  marked  variations  of  the  reluctance  per  unit  of  surface 
along  the  entrefer  and  the  flux  calculated  according  to  a  mean 
value  of  reluctance  may  be  senaibly  modified  thereby.  This  is  the 
case  not  only  for  the  tranaverse  reaction,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked by  certain  authors,  but  also  for  the  direct  reaction,  which 
^ould  not  be  set  aside  in  thi?  correction.  The  clfect  of  this  latter 
is  to  reduce  the  resultant  flux.  The  curve  of  the  diagram  is,  in 
fact,  ^  solution  of  the  flret  approximation  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  the  dephasing  of  the  values  of  the  watt  currents  from 
the  wattless  currents.  After  these  values  have  been  obtained,  a 
second  approximation  may  be  arrived  at  by  tracing  the  flnx- 
densitdes  from  point  to  point  for  determining  the  real  flux.  In 
general,  however,  the  precision  of  the  calculations  is  not  suJIiGiently 
great  to  proceed  upon  this  correction  unless  ample  time  may  be 
afforded  for  the  study. 

Case  of  Field  Magnets  with  Divided  Windings, 

In  certain  machines,  particularly  turbo-alternators,  drcnlar  fidd 
magnets  are  found  in  which  the  windings  are  earned  along  the 
entrefer  in  slots  like  those  of  the  armature.  The  preceding  dia- 
grams (Figs.  1  to  7)  apply  likewise  to  these  machines  only 
on  the  ctmditicH]  of  assuming  the  two  co^cients  of  reaction 
eqnal  even  when  the  field  magnet  is  eutirdy  divided  into  slots. 
Moreover,  the  field-magnet  winding  must  be  affected  by  a 
coefficient  of  ampere-turna  K^,  redncing  them  to  f  ^  N^  I^  (with 
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£",=0,4  to  0.5  in  completely  nnifonn  windings),  and  by  the 
Hopkinson  coefficient  ti„  which  is  calculated  like  the  stray  field  of 
a  slot  in  an  BAynchronoua  motor.  All  the  other  coefficients  are 
calculated  as  in  the  ordinary  case,  by  supposing  the  breadth  of  the 
reoctiTe  flns  equal  to  that  of  the  tield-magnet  poles.  This  method 
has  ^vea  me  satisfactory  results'  in  practice  for  this  type  of 
machines. 

Paht  II.    Calculation  of  Conbtants. 
Practical  C{dctilation  of  Reactions. 

In  order  to  apply  the  diagrams,  tJie  coefficients  s,  I,  Kt  and  E 
most  be  determined  {I  and  Et  are  of  couree  only  two  expressions 
of  one  and  the  same  coefficient).  The  stray  coefficient  is  deter- 
mined by  known  methods  frequently  indicated  for  a«ynchronona 
motors,  and  they  need  not,  therefore,  be  alluded  to  here.  For  K 
and  K^  I  have  employed  for  several  years  the  most  direct  method, 
which  consists  in  determining  for  the  eame  machine  on  which  the 
curves  of  distribution  of  magnetic  potential  are  detiTmined.  and 
of  the  flux  in  the  entrefer,  assuming  that  the  armature  is  traversed 
by  a  known  current  either  watt  or  wattless.  By  taking  into 
account  the  portion  of  the  pole-pieces  in  these  two  cases,  and  their 
form,  as  well  as  that  of  the  slots,  the  reactions  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  precision. 

Let  us  coneider,  for  example  the  case  of  three-phase  currents: 
the  three  phases  occupy  in  a  double  field  six  slote,  or  groups  of 
slots,  and  at  the  passage  of  each  slot,  the  magnetic  potential  along 
the  entrefer  undei^oes  a  sudden  positive  or  negative  increase  equal 

to  0.4jr  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ampepe-tuma  — -  contained  in 

the  slot  It  suffices  to  mark  off  on  a  straight  line,  representing 
the  development  of  the  circumference  of  the  armature,  lengths 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  axes  of  the  slots,  and  on  successive 
ordin£t«s,  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  potential  thus  calculated. 
The  horizontal  mean  line  is  then  traced  of  the  curve  so  obtained, 
and  which  indicates  the  zero  of  the  magnetic  potential.  Tho  fluxes 
will  be  at  every  point  proportionAl  to  the  ordinfite  of  the  curve 
Itoso.  the  zero  point,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  reluctance 
per  unit  of  surface  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  considered.  For 
simplicity,   the  reluctance  may   first  be   assumed  constant,   and 
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account  is  only  taken  of  its  variationB  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
correction  for  a  second  approximation.  To  simplify  the  calea- 
lation,  there  is  attributed  to  the  maximum  amplitude  of  the  poly- 
phaae  currents  an  arblb'ary  value  I,,  and  it  ia  supposed  that  the 
oarrentfi  follow  a  sinusoidal  law.     Since  the  fonn  of  the  curves  ia 


r  "Ii.^r«.^-.-[rj-r^ 


ij-*-^  li^-o-'-  ^e= 


reproduced  for  every  one-sixth  of  a  period  in  the  thiee-phoae  cnr^ 
renta  (or  in  one-fourth  of  a  period  in  two-phase  currents),  it 
suffices  to  study  them  during  such  an  interval,  and  even  to  outline 
the  extreme  forme. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  three-phase  machine  with  six  slots 
in  the  field,  each  containing  if/6  wires,  calling  N  the  total  number 
of  peripheral  wires  per  double  field  (Pig.  8).  The  pot^itial  pro- 
duced by  each  is  0.8  t  (J\^/6)v,  calling*  the  current  which  traverses 
the  winding,  and  it  suffices  to  construct  the  curve  of  i,  to  which  Uiat 
of  the  potentials  should  be  proportional.    We  take  two  poaitaooa; 

one  for  which  the  current  is  nil  in  the  slots  land  4  and  equals  ±.  |-  f« 

ia  the  others,  the  other  position  for  which  the  current  is  equal  to 

'>'Cv<"ix"v--n?<~i'-r 


5S^5^:^H^S^ 


/,  in  the  slots  1  and  i  and  equal  to  (1^3)  7,  in  the  others.  The 
curves  proportional  to  the  potential  thus  obtained  are  respectively 
represented  in  Figs,  8  and  9.  On  tliese  figures  are  added  in  poai- 
tion  and  in  magnitude  the  outlines  of  the  field-magnet  poles  in  the 
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two  podti<Rifl;  in  full  lines  the  position  corresponding  to  the  watt 
'  current,  that  is  to  say,  a  pole  axis  coinciding  with  the  middle  of 
the  cnrve  of  potential ;  and  in  dotted  lines  the  position  correspond- 
ing to  ttw  wattleea  current,  that  is  to  say,  the  axis  of  the  pole  facing 
the  zero  of  the  curve. 

The  reaction  is  then  dedaoed  from  the  figure  by  determining 
the  mean  useful  ordinate  of  the  curve.  Theoretically,  this  ordinate 
would  be  obtained  by  evaluating  th«  area  of  the  shaded  curve 
situated  in  front  of  the  pole,  and  dividing  this  by  the  breadth  of 
the  pole;  but  the  result  so  obtained  is  not  practically  useful; 
because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  lines  of  force, 
whicdi  greatly  broadens  the  fiux,  particularly  as  the  entrefer  is 
ntade  larger  and  the  angles  of  the  pole  pieces  are  more  rounded. 
To  determine  the  direct  reaction,  cue  must  take  instead  of  the 
breadth  of  the  pole,  tiie  breadth  of  the  field-magnet  flux  whid 
issues  from  it;  aJid  to  determine  the  mean  ordinate  in  this  breadth. 
A  similar  determination  is  made  for  the  transverse  reaction.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  flux  which  forms  it  is  established  not  only 
under  the  poles  but  also  around  ihem,  although  with  a  lesser 
density.  Consequently,  this  flux  occupies  a  greater  breadth  in 
which  the  mean  reaction  should  be  determined.  There  ie,  there- 
fore, a  large  individual  liability  to  error  in  the  appreciation  of  these 
reactions,  and  this  should  give  preference  to  the  complete  method 
of  operation  here  indicated  for  the  employment  of  theoretical 
coefBcients,  which  do  not  take  account  of  the  special  condltioDs  in 
eadi  machine.     If  the  breadth  of  the  flux  is  equal,  for  example  to  the 

pitch.  Figs.  8  and  9  show  the  mean  ordinates  2/3  (ft  ^     |  and  2/3 

Jg  for  the  direct  reaction,  and  similarly  for  the  transverse  reaction. 
The  values  give  those  of  the  coefficients  K  and  K  ihemselves,  if 
the  ampere-turns  obtained  are  compared  with  the  ampere-turns 
which  would  be  obtained  with  the  three  bobbins  united  in  a  single 
pair  of  slots  and  traversed  by  a  current  7,.     The  curve  of  potential 

givet^  /-|  i  ^^J  instead  of  -^  i;  X  8.      The  ratio  give* 

3  /  S    \|8  \ 
the  ooeffloient  £==-—{—  -J—  ]  =  0.384. 

Thus  the  coefEcienis  K  and  ^,  are  obtained  simply  by  taking  2/3 
of  the  mean  ordinatee.  For  two-phase  currents,  one  would  similarly 
take  i/%,  that  is  to  say,  uni^. 
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rf  instead  of  one  slot  per  phaae,  there  were  several,  n  for  example, 
the  mean  ordinate  would  be  firet  divided  by  n. 

In  this  manner,  the  following  figures  would  be  obtained: 


TABLB  I.-KMPIHICAL  C0EPPICIKNT8. 
Tbree-pbRse  irlDdlns.  with  thrre  wparata  oolls  per  double  fleM. 


Railo_of  the  bre&th  of  flux 
lottatofpolMplteh. 

VBBU). 

Pom. 

Fob.!. 

HeaD. 

Po»t 

POfcl 

»^ 

0.8B 
0.817 

o.no 

O.BU 

0.4U 
O.G3» 
O.US 

o.see 
o.m 

a.iBE 

O.Wl 

o.n 

0.B8B 

o.m 

OJIO 

o.nts 

In  practice  an  aJternator  ia  rarely  found  where  the  flux  occupies 
leoB  than  2/3  of  the  pitch,  and  besides  in  this  case  a  winding  of 
twelve  bobbins  with  six  short  slots  should  be  taken,  in  my  opinion, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  winding,  as  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

The  coefficients  of  sdf-induction  I  and  V,  correeponding  to  the 
two  reactions,  are  deduced  from  the  values  of  K  and  K,  by  evalu- 
ating the  corresponding  fluxes  and  the  ejn.fs.  which  they  induce 
in  the  vrindings  themselves  by  means  of  the  ordinary  formulas. 
Frmn  this,  calling  I  the  winding  factor,  or  tbe  mean  value  which 
takes  account  of  the  reduction  by  dispersion  of  the  wires  in  the 
e.pi.f.  produced  in  the  winding  by  a  sinusoidal  flux," 


*:^E,k 


m. 


icr* 


i*  £  & 


i^J 


Iff* 


qR,  '  qRt 

q  being  the  number  of  phases  (here  3),  R,  and  R^  Hie  idnctancee 
of  the  transverse  and  direct  circuits  respectively." 

Theee  reludancee  are  determined  upon  the  same  drawing  of  ft 

18.  See   in   particular  tlie   coeOicieata   in   mj'   nbove-mentioned   MU1I7SU 
of  tbe  rotating  magnetic  fields,  Eolairage  ^leotriqita,  ISBO. 

18.  In  uneaturat«d  alternators,  if  one  calls  s  the  simple  entrefer,  ■  the 

polar  Burface,  and  d  the  coefficients  o(  enlarganent  of  the  flue   ^,  and^- 

1        «  (1  +  •!) 
the  equation  ia  approximately  obtained  -sr  ^ 5 . 
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macliine,  taking  into  account  ttie  real  path  of  Uie  lines  oE  force  and 
by  saturation  of  the  parts  through  which  thej  pass,  particularly  the- 
teeth  of  the  armatuxe,  the  polar  horns,  the  cores,  the  ydces  of  the 
field-magnets,  etc. 

If,  instead  of  alternate  poles,  the  machine  carriee  poles  of  the 
same  name  (hconopolar  indactw),  K  and  K,  may  again  be  deter- 
mined by  the  preceding  metbode,  draving  only  one  inductor-pol« 
for  two  poles  of  the  armature.  It  resnlts  from  thie  that  theo- 
retically tbe  reactions  would  give  rise  to  coeffidents  60  per  cent  less 
than  in  tiie  ordinary  case.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  far  fnxn 
being  the  case,  because  of  the  reiy  considerable  expansion  of  the 
flux  reaction  of  the  armature  in  the  large  spaces  existing  between 
the  field-magnet  poles.  The  direct  fiux  reaction  and  particularly 
the  tranaverse  reaction  is,  therefore,  much  larger  than  if  they  were 
produced  (mly  by  the  action  of  tbe  poles ;  so  that  finally  the  reactions 
are  scarcely  reduced  mora  than  25  per  oent  The  stray  fielda  ar^ 
moreover,  very  large  in  thie  type  of  machine,  and  every  expansion 
of  the  field-magnet  fiux  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  pitch  produces  a 
hurtful  inveise  e,m.f.  The  induction-density  in  the  entrefej"  should 
finally,  be  doubled  at  least,  to  produce  the  same  useful  flux  on  op«i 
circuit  Prom  all  the  above  it  follows  that  homopolar  machines 
are  of  little  advantage  and  are  almost  abandoned.  To  completely 
take  into  account  the  practical  values  of  the  coefficients,  we  shall 
c(msider  again  the  case  of  three-phase  machines  with  six  coils  per 
field,  first  concentrated  into  one  pair  of  slots  per  coil,  and  then 
spread  uniformly  (or  to  a  lai^  number  of  slote  each)  in  order  to 
occupy  the  entire  circumference  of  the  armature. 

Pigs.  11  and  18  represent  the  curves  of  magnetic  potential 
obtained  in  the  two  hypothetical  cases  with  long  bobblne  disposed 
ae  ^own  diagrammatically  in  the  figure.  The  two  curves  corre- 
spond to  the  same  hypotheses  as  above  for  currents,  and  Table  II 
represents  the  separate  mean  values  obtained  from  E  and  K  witii 
these  curves. 

But  a  winding  with  six  coils  may  also  be  realized  syncmetrically 
following  the  plan  of  Pig.  13,  from  whidi  two  new  curves  14  and 
15  are  obtained.  The  table  also  indicatea  the  value  of  the  go- 
efficient!  Hua^j  deduced. 
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TABLB  n.-miPIRICAL  OOBFFICIBNTS. 
Three-phase  wlndliv  wtth  three  lepArate  oolle  per  double  fleM. 


K. 

'' 

Foa.1. 

PotS. 

Uean. 

PM.1. 

Poa.1 

HeMu 

a.s8» 

0,606 

6.677 

0.8M 

...» 

0.389 

0.586 
O.KTt 

o.sn 

O.M 

0,887 

0.666 
0.288 

o.Bsre 

O-IU 

O.Bffl 
O.I« 

o.tsst 

0.O6 
0.1BI 

0.S8B 

o.m 

0.B7T 

o.a» 

O.IU 

0.8OT 
D.ZBU 
O.tOT 

e.« 
u.tu 

o.us 

TABLE  III.— EMPIRICAL  COEFFICIENTS, 
'nirae-phaee  distributed  winding,  9  or  6  loos  oolli  per  double  Held. 


E«tlo_tee«ltli  of  flm  to 

'  p<d«r  plteh. 

S. 

-     1 

POi,l. 

Poe.a. 

Uean. 

Poll. 

PMLl. 

Mean. 

0.8» 
0.K8 

0.886 
0.606 
6.HI 

0.887 

a.so» 

O.MT 

0.2886 

0.886 
0.891S 
0.M8 

0.88T 

O.m 
o.Ba 

TABLB  IT.-BKPIBICAL  COBPFICIBNTS. 
wlDdliiff  wltb  « ttaort  dlitrlbuted  ooUa  per  double  field. 


■»«^ 

K. 

^1.                       1 

Pjll. 

Poa.!. 

M„. 

Poe.1. 

P08.8. 

HeM. 

V.886 
0.366 
0.38S 

0.87T 
0.676 

0.888 
0.3678 
0.4146 

6.» 
6.B16 
6.1W 

O.m 

o.ao8 

0.1B7 

0.288 

O.BU 

aiets 

Here  again  it  ie  seen  that  the  direct  leactions  increase  while  the 
transverse  reactions  diminish  when  the  breadth  of  the  flux  (larger 
than  the  pole)  dimimehee.  It  is  moreover  determined  that  the 
reactions  are  markedly  reduced  by  the  employment  of  short  coils. 
But  it  may  be  readily  shown  that  with  a  sinusoidal  field-ma^et 
flux  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  pitch,  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the 
winding  is  reduced  approximately  in  the  same  ratio.  In  fact,  the 
mean  breadth  of  the  short  bobbins.  Fig.  13,  is  i  of  the  pitch,  while 
the  mean  breadtii  of  the  long  bobbins,  Fig.  10,  is  half  of  the  pitch. 
Voi.  I  — « 
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The  straddling  arrangwnent  of  coils  in  Pig.  10  inrolTOa  only  tha 

,  while  the  arrangement 

of  Fig.  13  reduca  the  e.m.f.  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  flax  linkage, 

that  is  to  say,  by  the  coefBcient  fc^ain.  — =  ~  — .    The  twoe.m.f8, 
4  a 

are  U.»  ii  the  mtio-  ^  fhort  bobbies  ^_OJ07_  ^  ^  „ 

S  loDg  bobbins  U.Stltf 
But  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  K  and  Ki  of  the  two  windings 
gives  approximately  the  Bame  figure.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  ior  the  case  of  a  fluK  baving  a  breadtii  equal  to  the 
polar  pitch,  the  coefficient  K  is  substantially  equal  for  these  two 
windings,  that  is,  to  fc  of  each  winding  multiplied  by  (8A)*> 
which  verifies  the  general  law  formerly  announced  and  which  ia 
alluded  to  above.*'  Hence  it  follows  that  the  fluies  produced  by 
multiple-coil  windings  differ  but  little  from  the  mean  value  of  the 
theoretical  flaxes,  and  approach  the  more  nearly  as  the  sectJona  are 
the  more  numerous,  and  either  as  the  local  variations  or  fiuctoations 
of  the  cnrres  between  the  extreme  forms  1  and  2  of  tiie  appended 
figures  are  damped  out  "by  the  Foncault  currents  of  the  neighboring 
pole-pieces.  The  energy  expended  in  these  Foucault  currents  being 
supplied  by  the  armature,  is  represented  by  an  augmentation  of  its 
apparent  resistance  r'. 

The  reactions  of  two-phase  armatures  would  be  found  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  reproduce  it  more  in  detail. 
Moreover,  two-phase  machines  are  more  Aid  more  becoming  sup- 
planted by  three-phase,  and  the  latter  present  reactions  of  much 
smaller  fluctuations  and  a  better  utilization  of  materials,  just  as 
tiiree-phase  motors  are  superior,  from  this  standpoint,  to  two- 
phase  motors. 

Comparison  with  Theoretical  Coefficients. 

The  theoretical  coefficients  are  easy  to  establish  in  the  case  where 
a  sinusoidal  flux  is  assumed  and  the  harmonics  suppressed.*^    It  is 

50.  In  altenuttorB  with  distributed  windings  {Figs.  12  *Dd  16),  the 
diagrama  of  winding  10  and  13  reapectivelj  may  be  empli^ed  b;  usuniing 
that  each  coil  is  replaced  by  a,  zone  ol  wires  occupying  alcmg  the  entrefer 
a  breadth  of  1/12  of  the  field,  or  1/6  of  the  polar  pitch,  and  having  as 
median  line  the  old  outline  of  the  single  bobbin  which  it  replaces. 

51.  See  my  above-mentioned  memoir  of  1869  upon  "  Rotating  Mag- 
netic Fields  ";  ace  also  Arnold  and  la  Cour'a  ''  Vorausberechnung  der  Bin- 
und  MebrphasenstromgeneratoTen."     Stuttgart,   1901. 
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then  denKmstrated  that  tlie  magnetic  potential  produced  by  a  poly- 
phase winding  of  q  phases  is  independent  of  the  number  of  phases 
and  depends  otiIj  upon  the  total  number  of  wires  N  per  double 
field,  and  that  is  lepresented  by  a  sinu^id  vhoee  amplitude  is 

%NI^.  The  mean  potential  in  the  enixefer  is  therefore  —  %NIa 
and  the  equiral^it  mean  magnetomotive  force  producing  the 
reactive  finz  od  dosed  circuit 

tiiat  is  to  eay,  (4/.t)*  ot  the  magnetomotire  force  whldl  will  give 
the  samv  turns  if  they  coincide  in  position  and  phasa  Id  this 
case  tile  sinusoid  of  potential  (Fig.  16)  is  entirely  used  and  tlui 


direct  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  mean  ordinate  of  the  area 
AZB,  and  the  transverse  reaction  to  that  of  the  area  SHBH'IO. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  reactive  flux  only  occupies  a  part  S  of 
the  pitch  instead  of  A  >  ^  indicated  by  the  dotted  intersecting 
lines  in  the  figure,  the  reactions  will  be  proportional  to  the  mean 
ordinatea  of  the  areas  12346  and  67B89  respectively,  limited  to 
the  breadth  of  the  flux  (which  may  be  different  moreover  for  the 
transverse  flux  from  what  it  is  for  the  direct  flux).  By  integrating 
the  area  of  the  sinusoid  from  HZ  on  to  54  one  finds 

The  coefBcienta  which  apply  to  the  ampere-turas,  resulting  from 
a  restriction  of  the  flux,  are  then  respectively  for  K  and  K, 


Ordinate  of  area  12345  == 


Ordinate  of  area  67B89  = 
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and  have  Ae  following  values  for  example  (not  including  i) 


K,  =  0.817 

K,  =  0.76 

-  =  3^ ;  *■  s  1.4U;  **  =  0.680  K  =  1.4  U 

^  =  0.fi86 

TABLB  T.-TB80RBnOAL  OOBTFIdBNTS. 
Wlttdloa  with  Sooll*  per  doutde  field. 


■U.,o.' 

8tP4K*T»  Ctott*. 
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f. 

fft 

K. 

't 

o.m 

0.S7I 

O.IOS 
D.SST 

0.88SB 
O.IOl 
(I.5U 

0.8aB 

1 

TABLB  Tt-THBORSnCAL  COBSnCIBim, 
Wlndlnc  with  8  ooll*. 


Bstio- 

IT. 

Kt 

£. 

«•■ 

0.«1, 
o.ut 

O.EW 

can 

0.<M 

D.asi 

O.SH 

o.sn 
D.tac 

C.818 
O.IST 

o.gew 
o.»i 

0.H1 

o.s«« 

0.8W 

O.M» 

o.aw 

0.207 

o.m 

0.1W 

LoniMlto 

Bhortadl* 
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Since  tiiese  figures  most  also  be  modified  in  ever;  case  by  the 
coefficient  fc  coireeponding  to  the  e.m.f,  as  has  been  explained  aboTO, 
it  is  evident  that  they  will  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Table  II. 
But  it  is  not  the  lees  necessary  to  determine  from  a  drawing  of 
the  machine,  the  breadth  of  the  flax  b^ore  applying  it  in  these 
formulae,  and  therefore  to  correct  the  reactions  in  order  to  take 
account  of  the  saturation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  armatun 
and  of  the  pole-pieces. 

This  correction  is  made  by  assuming  the  magnetic  conditions 
which  are  approximately  attained  in  the  machine  at  full  load.  The 
mean  flnz-density  is  then  known  which  must  be  developed  in  tha 
entrefer,  the  teeth,  and  the  pole-pieces,  and,  moreoT«r,  one  has  frMn 
the  curves  of  potential  the  value  of  the  magnetomotjve  forces 
acting  at  aU  points  of  the  entrefer.  From  this  may  be  deduced  the 
real  flux-deneity  at  every  point,  and  consequently  the  true  vahaticHi 
of  Hie  total  flux  produced  by  the  reaction.  These  expressions  of 
eelf-indactions  given  above  should  be  consequently  replaced  by  the 
integrals  of  tlie  form 

indicating  by  x  the  abscisaa,  and  by  y  tiie  (»€inate  of  tha  curve, 
and  R  the  reluctance  per  unit  of  surface  at  this  point,  b  repre- 
sents the  \eag\h  of  the  armature,  q  the  number  of  phaoes,  N  th« 
number  of  peripheral  vires  per  field. 

Case  of  8ingl»-Phaee  Altemaiorg, 

The  problem  of  the  reactions  of  single-phase  alternators  is  more 
complex  than  that  of  polyphase  altematoiB,  as  will  be  seen.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  understood  by  the  auiiuws  who 
have  previously  treated  it.  It  may  be  analysed  by  Hie  same  method 
as  that  which  I  have  formerly  developed  for  asynchronous  motors," 
but  taking  into  account  this  important  difference,  that,  in  general, 
the  rotating  reactions  (rotating  magnetic  field  with  respect  to  the 
armature,  which  we  suppose  fixed),  are  auppreaaed  in  motors  by 
the  short-circuited  windings  on  the  rotor,  but  not  in  alternators, 
except  in  tiie  case  where  they  are  furnished  with  massive  poles,  or 
especially  with  the  dampening  plates  of  Leblanc,  (which  however 
only  give  a  partial  suppreesioo) . 

I  have  shown  that  each  coil  of  a  single-phase  armature  produces 

22.  BloDd«l,  "  Propertia*  of  Rotating  Magnetic  i*ielda,"  Solairage  Bleo- 
trique,  lixy,  18V9. 
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s  reactive  flux  capable  of  being  decomposed  in  space  into  sinusoidal 
harmonics,  of  vhich  the  first,  the  txAy  one  which  need  be  cod- 

eida-ed  in  pra^^ce,  has  for  amplitude  — '—^^ ,  denoting  by  nl,  the 

ampeTe-tums  of  the  coil,  and  by  R,  the  leluctauce  of  the  magnetic 
circnit  traverBed  by  the  flux  vhich  it  produces.  In  accordance  with 
the  theorem  of  LeblRnc,  I  decompose  this  pulsating  siousoid  into 
two  rotating  sinusoids  of  one-half  amplitude:  one  turning  ayn- 
chrononely  with  the  rotor,  and  which  is  not  displaced  therefore  with 
respect  to  the  field-poles;  it  provides  only  a  fixed  reaction;  the 
other  rotates  in  the  oppoeite  direction  and  with  the  same  speed  and 
is  therefore  displaced  with  respect  to  the  field  magnets,  with  a  speed 
double  that  of  synchronism;  this  ^ves  rise  to  a  pulsating  flux  in 
the  field  magnets  of  frequency  double  that  of  the  magnet  induced 
in  the  armature,  as  I  have  also  shown  experimentally."  This 
reaction  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  currents  which  it  produces 
in  the  closed  circuit  of  excita.tion,  but  it  is  not  completely  extin- 
guished and  produces  tht>refore  an  c.m.f.  of  normal  frequency  in 
the  arma.ture  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  But, 
while  the  fixed  reaction  may  be  analysed,  exactly  as  in  polyphaue 
alteraat(»s,  into  direct  and  transverse  reactions,  the  parasitical 
rotating  reaction  is  effected  directly  through  the  field  magnets,  as 
well  as  transversely  through  the  pole-pieces,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented, consequently,  by  a  mean  coefficient  of  sdf-induction  similar 
to  the  self-induction  of  the  stray  field  oas,  to  which  it  is  added. 

It  may  be  directly  demonstrated  by  calculations  that  this  analysts 
readily  lends  itself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  facts,"  and  tiwt 

B3.  Blonde],  "  Photographic  Record  o(  Periodic  Curws,"  ZrtimWrw  6lM- 
triqut,  August,   1891. 

24.  In  fact,  the  self-induction  of  the  armature  L,  rarying  between 
the  two  values  X  and  i'  sooording  to  poeition,  may  be  represented  by  u 
•xpreesi<m 

L  —  A  +  Bocm.2  ajt+  am 
■nd abtweviating:    A  + B  ^  ifi  A  — B==  X 

indioating  always  by  *  the  inductance  of  the  stray  fields  In  the  slots.'  - 
Let  «  =  E,  Bin.  wt  be  the  internal  e.m.f.,  and  t  =  /„  sin.  (»(  —  !P)  tl.e 
BtTvngth  of  the  oarrent.  and  there  is  immediately  obtaindd  as  the 
differenoe  of  potential  at  the  terminals  of  the  machine  the  following 
expreeuoa 

.      ^    di        .  fi^  di 

ii  =  e— n— i,    .-  — *-3-  —  oj*iM 
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a  stngle-phase  alternator  whoee  armature  at  rest  preeeots  a  self- 
indnctioD  i  when  the  polee  are  croaEed,  and  an  inductance  of  i' 
vhea  they  are  coincident,  braves  under  load,  wh^  the  real  dephas- 
ing  18  f  foi  example,  as  though  the  watt  current  /  coe.  i'  traverBed 

an  inductance  -—  ,  the  wattlesa  current  /  sin  *  an  indnctanoe  -, 


mean  of  the  two  preceding. 

In  order  to  take  into  account  the  Foucault  currenta  of  the  arma- 
ture produced  by  the  rotatiiig  reaction,  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  a 
redocing  co^cioit  m  to  ita  inductance,  which  is  leaa  than  unity, 
evaluated  according  to  the  conditlona  of  construction,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  armature  in 
accordance  with  the  energy  loet  in  these  Foucault  currents,  since 
it  is  furnished  by  the  armature.  It  ia  for  this  reascsi  that  we 
atbibute  to  this  resistance  a  value  r'^  r  in  all  of  our  diagrams. 

If  the  field  magneta  or  the  armature  of  the  alternator  are 
saturated,  the  direct  and  transverse  self-inductances  will  be 
replaced  by  equivalent  back  ampere-tuma,  again  calculated  as  in 
my  theory  of  rotating  field :  the  sinusoid  of  the  amplitude  p.3  «  nl 
preeaits  the  mean  ordinate  3/n  times  smaller  and  is  consequently 

equivalent  to  "pi")    ampere-trims.    The  value  of  K  and  Ki   will 

Beplaoing   •,!<,<   b7    their   voloeB,    and   neglecting   a    term     „     oos. 
(tot  —  tT)  which  prodnoM  an  upper  harmonio.    There  remains — 
«  =  fi,Bin.ii.(— f-i,8in.  (a.*— P)  — n,  (4—   -^-)  Ji  OOS.  yoos.  a.  * 

—  w(.d+  ^\  7,Bin.  rain. -"(—'"  aJiooe.  (mt—9) 

=  X,  tin.  «,t~r  I,  Bin.  (at— r)-f^^^-~^  U<x».  {o>t- ^-  —  1, 

ooa.  Vooa.wt  —  tA.lftia.  ^ain.  «(  — ooI.oob.  (»  (— 90- 


The   values   of  -—  -^  repreesnting   Uiat   which   we    have    unifonnlr 


,  i     X' 

denoted  by  t  aod  f  for  all  the  moohinee  in  the  oonatmotion  of  the 
diagiaiDB, 
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sbe(f)' 


for  a  sing]e  bobbin  if  it  has  the  same  breadth 

as  the  fluz.  If  the  winding  comprisea  several  ebraddling  coila, 
the  coefficients  should  be  multiplied  by  the  straddling  factor  of 
the  winding  k;  finally  if  the  flux  of  tiie  poles  is  narrower  than  the 


pitch,  it  should  be  multiplied  by  the  factote    -y-wn.|  — — y-  J  and 
[l  —  OOB.  ( -—  ~j-  U  respectively  the  codEcient  of  direct  re- 


acti<»i  and  ttie  coefficient  of  distortion  for  the  conditions  analysed 
above.  *• 

To  sum  np,  the  case  of  the  single-phase  alternator  should  thm 
be  treated  exactly  by  the  same  general  formulae,  the  same  ccHistmc- 
tions,  and  the  same  diagrams  as  in  the  case  of  a  polyphase  alternator, 
but  under  the  condition  of  considerably  increasing  the  stray  flux 
a»  /,  adding  thereto  a  term  tepresenting  the  parasitic  rotating  in- 
ductance. Thecoefficient  ax  is  thus  replaced  by  oo  l»+»7i  f-"y    || 

values  I  and  V  are  calculated  by  the  theoretical  coefficient  of  poly- 
phase machines  (see  p.  654)  (taking  into  accountthe  saturation  of 
the  circnita  by  the  values  given  to  R  and  fi',  as  has  already  been 
seen  above).  In  this  manner  a  coefficient  m  of  reduction  will  be 
d^srmdned  less  than  unity,  the  more  or  less  marked  suppression 
of  the  parasitic  rotating  Inductance  by  the  Foucault  currents 
induced  in  the  surrounding  non-laminated  metallic  masses,  and 
finally  induced  in  special  damping  circaits. 

Consequences  from  ike  Point  of  View  of  the  Conatniction  of  Alter- 
natort  for  Oood  Reguiation. 
The  theory  and  the  calculation  for  the  reactances  jost  as  they 
have  been  above  analysed,  lend  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the 

25.  It  ia  of  course  ea,Bj  to  pass  fron  a  iingle.phase  machlae  to  a  P0I7- 
phaae  maehine  of  two  phaaes,  obBerring  that  each  phase  give*  •  Dxed 
naction  and  a  rotating  reaction  of  the  same  amplitude.  I  have  shown 
In  mj  theory  of  rotating  flelds,  already  alluded  to,  that  the  fixed  reacttona 
unite  in  space  and  are  added  algebraically  while  the  q  rotating,  parasltio 
reactions  give  rise  to  a  resultant  zero.  The  co^cienta  K  and  Ki  are 
then  themselvea  theoretically  expressions  in  all  the  machines  Independent 
of  tlie  number  of  phases  (V  designating  always  the  total  number  of 
peripheral  wires)  1  but  the  rotating,  parasitic  aelf-inductance  diaappean 
in  polyphase  machines.  In  this  manner  the  return  is  made  to  the  tbeoretl- 
oal  coefficients  ot  the  polyphase  machine. 
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emstniction  of  alternators  much  better  than  the  old  methods.  We 
will  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of  such  applications. 

A.)  In  BO  far  as  conc^ns  the  anployment  of  short  bobbins  gener- 
ally abaiid(med  (by  reason  of  the  disfavor  thrown  ap<m  them 
through  vrindingB  of  only,  three  coils  per  field,  which  give  terrible 
pnlsatioDs),  tiie  winding  of  six  short  bobbins  which  I  have  indi- 
cated (Fig.  IS)  may  be  compared  with  the  ordinary  winding  (Fig. 
10)  by  means  of  the  coefficients  calculated  above.  The  retationfi 
between  the  K  oi  t^e  two  being  the  same  as  between  tlie  respective 
coefiBcients  h  of  the  e.m.f.,  it  is  evid^it  that  the  advantage  of  the 
short  bobbins  from  the  point  of  view  of  reactions,  involves  a  loss 
of  e.m.f.  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  To  re-eetablieh  the 
desired  value  of  the  latter,  the  number  of  turns  of  the  armature 
muat  either  be  inereased — ccHiBequently  re-eatablJBhing  the  same  re- 
action, or  the  flux  density  in  the  entrefer  must  be  increased,  and 
coitgequ^tly  the  ampere-tums  of  the  field-magnets  as  well  as  the 
losses  by  Foacault  currents.  The  two  windings  are  therefore 
equivalent  from  the  constructive  standpoint  when  the  field-magnet 
flux  occupies  the  entire  polar  pitch.  However,  short  bobbins  may 
be  treated  more  rationally  by  reducing  the  breadth  of  the  field- 
magnet  flux  to  2/3  of  the  field-magnet  pitch  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  flux  shall  be  entirely  utilized  in  the  coil.  Further  in- 
creasing the  flux-density,  an  e.m.f.  is  obtained  equal  to  that  In 
long  bobbins,  and  the  direct  reaction  remains  in  the  same  ratio 
with  respect  to  the  e.m.f.  while  the  transverse  reaction  is  reduced. 
The  winding  of  Pig,  13,  with  a  flux  having  Ihe  value  of  3/3  of 
the  pitch,  is  then  that  which  for  a  given  ratio  of  counter-ampere- 
tums  of  the  armature  to  the  ampere-tums  of  excitation,  produces 
the  smallest  transverse  reaction.  This  reduction  is  of  considerable 
impcxtance. 

B.)  As  to  the  methods  of  reducing  reactions,  it  results  from  the 

preceding  that  there  is  no  means  of  reducing  the  ratio  -j-.  The 
(mly  means  of  improving  the  regulaticm  of  alternators  are  there- 
fore, first,  to  saturate  the  field-magnet  circuit  (which  augments  the 
m.m.f.  and  reduces  the  variations  of  e.m.f.  at  the  armature 
terminals  as  a  fnnctioQ  of  the  wattlesa  current) ;  second,  to  in- 
crease the  intrefer,  which  is  less  effective;  and  third,  to  reduce 
the  transverse  reaction,  which  has  the  e&ect  of  diminishing  the  de- 
phasing  of  the  diagrams,  and  consequently  the  direct  reaction,  which 
is  proporticmal  to  the  wattless  current.     An  alternator  which  would 
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not,  have  traiiBTerse  reaction,  would  hare  nothing  to  fear  from 
direct  reaction,  even  if  it  were  enormous. 

The  metliodB  of  reducing  tlie  trnnsverse  reactions  alone  are: 
FirB^  tlie  reduction  of  the  breadth  of  the  ilos  accompanied  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  flux-density  in  the  entrefer,  re-establishing 
the  same  field-magnet  flux  at  the  expense  of  an  increase  of  the  flux- 
density  (but  in  that  case  the  same  result  irould  be  obtained  by 
a  simple  increase  of  the  entrefer),  and  avoiding  an  increase  in 
the  loss  of  energy  in  the  teeth ;  second,  the  saturation  of  the  polar 
horns  when  the  pole  pieoes  possess  them;  third,  the  addition  of 
longitudinal  slots  in  the  field  magnets,  as  in  direct-current  dynamos. 
Hiis  last  method  is  very  effective  when  the  field  magnets  are 
saturated  and  the  slots  occupy  their  entire  length  and  are  con- 
tinued partially  into  the  yoke;  the  reduction  of  distortiim  thus 
obtained  involves  graerally  a  reduction  of  the  total  flux,  because 
the  mean  perxaeabili^  of  the  field  magnet  is  reduced  by  the 
inequality  of  the  e.m.fs.  established  between  its  two  halves; 
but  the  angm^tation  of  excitation  which  results  is  negligible  in 
oomparisMi  with  the  diminution  obtained  on  the  wattless  current 
by  the  reduction  of  dephaaing. ' 

C)  As  to  the  comparison  between  sin^e-phase  and  polyphase 
alternators,  it  is  se^i  that  not  only  do  single-phase  alternators 
utilize  less  effectively  their  materials  for  the  production  of  energy, 
because  their  armature  surface  is  less  utilized  for  e.m.f.,  but  also 
their  armature  reaction  gives  rise  to  a  hurtful,  parasitic  self-in- 
ductic»  which  does  not  exist  in  polyphase  alternators  and  which 
reduces  their  good  regulation.  This  parasitic  inductance  can  only 
be  partially  suppressed  at  a  cost  of  the  expenditure  of  »iergy 
equivalent  to  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  apparent  resist- 
ance of  the  armature. 

B&Ulfi  AND  GONCLUSIOK. 
To  sum  up,  it  has  been  established  in  this  paper  that  the  tbe<R7 
of  two  reactions  of  the  armature  admits  of  analysing  the  phenomena 
of  alternators  with  greater  precision  than  the  old  theories,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  referring  them  to  condititms  similar  to 
those  of  directrcurrent  machines.  Simple  diagrams  are  giv^i 
applicable  to  alternators  of  saturated  field  magnets  and  unsaturated 
armatures  (Fig.  4)  and  even  to  scturated  armatures  (Fig.  7) 
without  ioTtdving  a  complicated  correction. 
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It  has  been  indicated  how  to  calculate  the  co^cient^  of  reaction, 
not  onlj  theoretical,  but  alao  actual,  values,  by  means  of  curves 
of  magnetic  potential  in  the  entrefer.  Interesting  relations  have 
been  established  between  these  coefficients  and  those  of  the  in- 
duced e.m.f . 

Comparigons  have  been  established  between  the  different  types 
of  winding,  and  the  advantages  possible  for  a  special  winding  with 
^ort  bobbins  have  been  made  evident. 

It  has  been  shown  that  single-phase  alternators  may  be  treated 
by  the  same  methods,  adding,  however,  to  the  inductance  of  the 
stray  field  a  parasitic  inductance  which  does  not  exist  in  polyphase 
machines. 

Finally  the  consideration  of  the  transverse  reaction  has  permitted 
the  discussing  of  a  construction  in  view  of  good  r^ulation,  show- 
ing  the  interest  which  attaches  to  reducing  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
tortion in  alternators,  and  indicaldng  the  means  of  soch  reduction. 

The  anthOT  hopes  that,  thanks  to  simplicity  of  application,  much 
greater  than  is  ofteu  believed,  and  by  its  relations  with  the  theory 
of  direct-current  machines,  this  method  of  calculation  (in  which 
he  has  had  practical  experience  for  several  years)  may  be  of  service 
to  designers  and  satisfy  the  need  of  rational  precision  in  this  worlc 


CHAIUiAn  RuBBUOBE:  You  have  heard  the  abstract  of  these  my 
intereBting  papers  bj  Professor  Blondel.  He  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
all  deaigoere  owe  a  great  deal — s,  man  ver^  miich  handicapped  by  ill 
bealth— and  I  think  ve  in  this  country  are  under  very  great  obligations 
to  him  for  his  'writinge.  The  method  brought  out  by  Profeasor  Blondri 
Mveral  years  ago  baa  been  used  to  some  considerable  extent  and  also  is 
the  foundaUon  of  several  other  methods,  tliat  of  Profeaaor  Herdt,  and 
also  the  method  advocated  l^  Prof.  E.  Arnold.  Those  papers  are  now 
open  for  discussion. 

Prof.  V.  Kabafbtoit:  The  question  of  armature  reaction  ia  intereat- 
iug  from  a  practical  standpoint,  because  It  determines  the  regulation  of 
the  alt«nia.tor.  Now,  the  r^ulation  of  an  alternator  is  determined  by 
four  factors:  The  direct  reaction  of  the  alternator,  the  transverse 
reaction,  the  armature  self-induction  and  the  armature  obmic  resistance. 
Unless  a  theory  contains  all  of  those  four  factors,  we  can  not  apply  it 
*for  practical  work  in  design.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  paper  in 
hand.  We  have  a  lot  of  literature  on  armature  reaction,  both  transversal 
and  direct.  A  few  years  ago  only  direct  reaction  was  considered  as  of  any 
importance,  but  recently  Mons.  C.  F.  Guilbert  siiowed  that  transverse 
leacticoi  is  also  of  great  importance.  But  we  do  not  know  very  much 
about  the  armature  self-induction,  sod  while  it  !■  sometimM  assumed 
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th&t  in  ft  good  mkcbine  armature  »elf- induction  is  of  no  great  importancet 
I  believe  tbat  the  reaulte  of  a  aliort-eircuit  beat  could  not  be  used  for  » 
predetermination  of  the  r^ulation  ol  an  alternator,  unless  we  know  much 
more  than  we  do  about  the  sell-inductioii  of  the  armature  irinding.  The  self- 
induction  of  the  winding  eonsiata  again  of  three  parts.  There  is  the  self- 
indtiction  of  the  parta  of  the  ooihi  in  the  slota,  the  self-induction  of  the 
end  connections,  of  the  parta  of  the  coils  outside  of  the  slots,  and  the 
mutual  induction  of  different  phases.  All  those  three  things  are  ctHn- 
parativelj  complicated  for  computation.  It  is  very  easy  to  speak  about 
Uiean  and  put  them  into  general  formulas,  but  when  the  question  comce 
to  give  the  numerical  value  of  those  three  components  of  self-induction, 
for  a  given  machine,  in  a  given  disposition  of  coils,  it  becomes  a  veiy 
complicated  one,  and  different  authors  give  entirely  different  results. 

Now,  if  we  know  the  results  of  a  short-circuit  test  on  a  machine,  we 
still  can  not  predetermine  the  behavior  of  ttkat  machine  under  different 
loads  and  with  differoit  power-factors,  unleaa  we  can  separate  the  arma- 
ture self-induction  from  the  armature  reaction;  and  aince,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  paper  of  Hr.  Bltmdel  treats  tm\j  of  the  armature  reacticm, 
leaving  out  the  armature  self-induction,  the  matter  stilt  remains  opoi  so 
far  as  I  con  judge. 

Cbaibmar  Rushkori!  If  there  is  no  further  dlaonaaion  of  tbb  paper, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  paper  by  M.  Boucberot,  entitled  "  The  R^ulation 
of  Dynamo- Electric  Machines  with  Relation  to  VaiTing  Speeds,"  which 
will  be  abstracted  by  Mr,  8Uoht«r. 
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THE  KINETIC  VARIATION  OF  ELECTROMO- 
TIVE FORCE  IN  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  GENER- 
ATORS, AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THEIR 
WORKING  IN  PARALLEL. 

BY  H.  PAUL  BOUCUEBUT. 


Much  -attentioii  is  paid  today,  in  contracts  made  for  altematon, 
to  the  resultant  fall  of  voltage,  when  at  a  constant  excitatdon  and 
velocity,  of  the  current  given  by  the  alternator  and  of  the  phase 
of  this  current.  But  by  a  B(»newhat  strange  omiseion  nothing, 
thus  far,  haa  been  said  about  the  variaticm  of  voltage  resulting  from 
any  variation  of  speed,  and  in  particular  from  the  dimiuutiou  of 
speed  which  always  accompanies  an  increase  of  load  in  an  altarnatM 
run  by  any  kind  of  prime  mover. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  l(Hig  dissertation  to  show  why  this  notion  is 
illogical.  An  alternator  may  have  a  very  weak  reaction,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  extremely  sensitiTe  to  varlationB  of  speed,  if  its 
ezdt«r,  supposedly  driven  <mi  or  from  the  same  shaft,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently saturated  magnetically.  What  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  an  alternator  having  only  10  per  cent  fall  of  voltage  at  con- 
stant speed  if,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  voltage  diminishes  30  par 
cent  for  a  diminution  of  speed  of  3  per  cent?  As  this  diminu- 
tion of  speed  of  3  rct  cent  is  certainly  produced  by  the  load, 
the  fall  of  voltage  will  be  40  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  as  great  and 
as  harmful  as  if  the  alternator  had  a  marked  fsll  of  voltage  bat 
were  not  very  Bensitive  to  variations  of  speed. 

It  would  be  useful,  therefore,  to  fix  the  variation  of  voltage  as 
a  function  of  the  speed  as  w^  as  a  fonetion  of  load. 

Two  principal  cases  are  therefore  to  be  considered,  according 
as  the  changes  in  velocity  have  a  fixed  or  oscillatory  character :  for 
we  may  pass  from  one  rate  of  speed  to  another  in  a  long  period 
of  time,  sufficiently  long  for  the  two  velocities  to  be  considered  as 
velocity  of  output,  or  we  may  pass  from  one  rate  of  speed  to 
another,  coming  back  to  tiie  first  pretty  rapidly,  which  constitatea 
an  oscillatory  output 
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We  will  eetablisli  the  corresponding  variations  of  Toltoge,  in 
steady  output  and  oscillatory  output,  for  continuous-current  dyna- 
mos and  for  alternators;  we  will  then  examine  tbo  influence  of 
these  variations  on  the  woridng  in  parallel  of  these  machines. 

Kinetic  Variation  at  Steady  Output. 
I   call   Teiaetic   variaium   of  voltage  the   ratio  defined   by  the 
eqoation: 


«,  bein^  Ae  angnlar  velocity  of  which  an  infinitely  small  varia- 
tion is  d  01 ; 

e,  being  the  voltage  of  which  Uie  variation  conespondB  to  ilie 
variation  da>  of  the  velocaty. 

It  is  surely  from  Uie  standpoint  of  ratio  that  we  mnet  view  it 
industrially.  It  is  a  number;  it  is,  indtistrially,  the  percentage  of 
variation  of  voltage  corresponding  to  a  variation  of  speed  of  1  per 
cent.  Thia  number  is  as  a  mle  greater  than  1.  It  is  only  equal 
to  1  in  a  matdiine  (dynamo  or  alternator),  which  is  separately 
ezcited. 

To  appreciate  the  theoretic  value  of  A  for  a  dynamo  (w  an 
alternator,  we  must  necessarily  n^lect  the  hysteresis  of  the  field 
magnets.  If  we  were  to  taJce  it  into  account,  we  should  have  to 
make  vei;  long  and  laborious  calculations. 

Dtnauos. 
First  let  ns  suppose  that  the  machine  is  at  no-load,  and  witti 
shunt  excitation.  Let  us  suppose  e:=f  (i)  (see  Fig.  1)  the 
characteristic  at  open  circuit,  and  when  s^arately  excited,  that  is 
to  say,  the  curve  of  the  voltage  at  the  tramioals  e,  at  no-load, 
and  a  function  of  the  excitation  i,  for  a  velocity  »)  As  a  mle, 
the  fall  of  voltage  corresponding  to  the  output  of  the  current  of 
excitation  *  will  be  negligible  and  of  the  order  of  experimental 
errors,  bnt  if  this  were  not  so,  we  would  draw  this  curve  by  caudng 
the  machine  to  deliver,  on  a  variable  resistance  a  current  equal  to 
the  current  of  excitati(HL 
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Let  VB  enppoee  il  to  be  the  vorkiitg  point  on  the  diaracteriBtic; 
that  is  to  Bay,  let  as  suppose  e,  the  vorkiiig  voltage,  at  t&e  T^odt; 
<»i  for  which  we  wish  to  know  the  kinetic  Taiiatim. 

Fot  any  speed  w,  the  voltage  is : 

«-/»j.  (I)- 

If  the  machine  works  with  auto-exeitation,  with  a  total  field- 
resistance  r  (coils  and  rheostat),  we  have  e^ri;  and  if  we  do 
not  interfere  witii  the  resistance  r,  that  is  to  say,  if  r  is  constant, 
we  easily  deduce  from  (1) : 

dm  «.,    "*"    »,       r      dm 


"  ""  rf™  ""        rfo.       JL      "^ 


rtw     «,  <1— /iMO*! 


"       OB  —  BC        OC 
Whence  the  following  very  simple  conetmction  to  determine  the 
kinetic  rariatioa  in  this  case :  the  kinetic  variation  is  equal  to  the 


i^^-"^ 


Ho.  1. —  Ofxn-cibcuit  cbaractebistic 


ratio  of  the  voltage  of  operation  to  t^t  obtained  on  the  axis  of 
ttie  voltage^  by  prolonging  the  tangent  at  tiie  working  point  to 
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It  IB  evident  that  the  conatraction  will  be  the  same  for  a  dTnamo 
at  load,  on  conditioii  that  we  Babetitute  for  a  characteristic  witb 
open  circuit  a  characteriBtic  obtained  bf  closing  the  armature  <ki 
a  conBtant  resistance,  equal  to  the  equivalent  reaiBtance  of  ihe  actual 
load. 

It  is  tlie  same  for  a  series  dynamo,  since  the  equations  would  be 
absolutely  the  saine  by  replacing  t  by  J  (main  current)  and  r  by  B 
(equivalent  resistance  of  the  circuit). 

However,  in  both  instances,  tiie  resistance  R  is  supposed  ciHi- 
stant,  which  is  not  quite  tme  if  the  circuit  contains  area, 
and  not  at  all  tme  if  it  contains  motors  or  storage  batteriea 
having  coanter-electromotiTe  forces.  In  that  case,  the  character- 
istic must  be  traced,  not  by  closing  the  armature  on  constant  resist- 
ance, but  on  the  circuit  itself  under  actual  working  condititms. 
It  will  then  be  simpler  to  determine  A  B.t  <Hice  experimentally. 

llie  construction  that  I  have  just  indicated  has  no  intacBt 
except  for  the  predetermination  of  the  kinetic  variation  A,  when 
designing  the  dynamo. 

We  possess  today  means  of  predetermination  sufficiently  exact 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  machines  in  advance  of 
their  cMistruction,  with  sufficient  precision  to  infer  the  kinetic 
variation  A  within  10  to  SO  per  cent,  which  is  quite  sufficient  In 
tracing  for  each  machine  ttie  calculated  characteristic : 

Krst,  with  open  circuit. 

Second,  with  closed  circuit  on  constant  resistance  (resistance  of 
full  load). 

Third,  with  closed  circuit  and  constant  output  (output  of  full 
load),  we  shall  easily  obtain  the  greatest  kinetic  variation  possible, 
which  may  show  itself  now  on  one  charaoteristic  and  then  on  the 
other,  but  ofteneet  on  the  third  than  on  the  others. 

What  limit  should  be  assigned  to  this  kinetic  variation  AF  It 
is  evident  that  the  smallest  value  1  would  be  tiie  best;  but  it 
cnn  not  be  obtained,  and  the  values  1.1  or  1.2  would  be  very 
costly  to  obtain,  without  being  necessary,  or  even  very  usefnL  I 
think  the  value  S  Is  a  good  limit;  it  is  easy  to  obtain  witliout 
great  expenditure  of  excitation  and  it  is  not  excessive  if  the  volt- 
age varies  S  per  cent  when  the  speed  varies  1  per  cent.  I  fixed 
<m  this  value  for  compound  alternators,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
further  on,  and  which  give  perfect  satisfaction.    It  Is  also  that 
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value  which  we  find  moat  freqaentlj  in  the  ordinary  dynamos  of 
various  manufacture,  whether  it  be  specified  or  not; 

It  is  also  well  to  remark  that  in  allowing  a  greater  kinetic 
Tariation,  say  3  or  4,  we  run  the  risk  of  having  it  greatly  increase 
for  apparently  unimportant  reasons.  For  example,  it  may  pass 
from  5  to  infinity,  by  a  decrease  in  ordinatea  of  hardly  5  per 
cent,  whether  this  decrease  be  the  result  of  our  voluntarily  lessen' 
inf  the  voltage,  or  of  our  preserving  the  same  voltage  with  a  speed 
6  per  cent  greater. 

It  is  therefore  prudent  to  plan  for  a  kinetic  voltage  variation 
not  greater  than  2. 

I  will,  for  the  moment,  dismiss  dynamos  with  compound  excita- 
tion ;  they  would  lead  us  too  far  without  being  of  great  interest 
Let  UB  note,  however,  in  passing,  that  with  these  machines  we  may 
take  such  measures  that  the  kinetic  variation  will  be  compensated 
for  simultaneously  with  the  reaction  of  the  armature;  that  is  to  say, 
the  excitation  must  be  increased  so  that  the  voltage  will  remain 
cuistant  when,  in  consequence  of  the  load,  the  speed  diminishes. 

Alternatobs. 

It  is  evident  that  for  a  separately  excited  alternator  the  kinetic 
voltage  variation  A  is  equal  to  1. 

The  question  is  more  complex  for  an  alternator  having  its 
exciter  either  at  the  extremity  of  its  shaft,  or  run  by  gear,  or  belt. 
We  must  in  this  case  consider  the  characteristies  both  of  the  exciter 
and  of  the  alternator.  Let  us  suppose  Fig.  2  to  represent  these 
characteristlcB.  That  of  the  exciter  e-^=f(i)  muet  necessarily 
be  fixed  for  armature  closed  on  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the 
field  circuit  of  the  alternator  (coils  plus  rheostat).  II  we  seek 
the  kinetic  variation  of  the  alternator  of  no-load,  that  of  the 
alternator  E^F(I)  will  be  established  for  the  alternator  with 
open-circuit  armature.  These  characteristics  being  still  further 
traced  for  the  velocity  "i,  the  voltages  at  the  terroinala  are,  in 
general: 

and  aa  6  =  n  =^-RI,  there  results 

dE      F{I)   ,   F^{T)    «     d« 
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d  «  «,     "*"      ii       «,    », 


,     JV)    - 


A-1  + 


0,  B,      g.  C. 


Whence  a  coostroction  agaiD  very  readily  determinee  in  db 
caae  the  kinetic  Taiiation,  which  ie  equal  to  one,  increased  by  the 
product  of  two  ratios  very  easy  to  work  out. 


jS/io 


^ 


Tie.  S. —  Chikaotebibtios  or  altukatob  and  or  ixoms  of  m  bhut. 

By  calling  Ai  md  Ai  the  indlTidual  kinetic  variationB,  defined 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  dynamo ; 

0,B,         .         0,5, 

ffe  have  again : 


A  =  1  +  A, 


('-^) 


In  vhich  case  again  the  lesser  value  of  the  kinetic  variation, 

correBponding  to   an  alternator  ^A or ou^ A ?y   saturated  (A,^!), 
is  equal  to  ou& 
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B7  Bapposing  an  alternator  and  an  exciter  moderately  saturated 
Ai  "=  2,  ^1"  3,  A  IB  equal  to  2.  But  for  a  long  time  the  build- 
era  Iiave  made  ordinary  alternators  work  on  the  straight  part  of  the 
characteristic  ( Ai  ■=  «> )  by  contenting  themselTea  with  mod- 
eratelj  saturating  the  exciter  (Ai  =-  S) ;  whence  results  A  =  8. 

In  a  general  way,  for  alternators  working  on  the  straight  part 
of  the  characteristic,  the  kinetic  variation  is  simply  that  of  the 
exciter  increased  by  one,  which  is  evident  d  priori. 

Here  it  may  be  again  observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  dynamos, 
if  the  kinetic  variation  exceeds  3  or  4,  it  may,  from  some  trifling 
cause,  easily  attain  enormous  values,  such  as  10,  or  100. 

The  formulas  remain  the  same  for  an  alternator  with  load,  if 
we  substitnto  for  the  characteristic  with  no-load  the  charactei^ 
iatic  with  load.  But  here  again  there  are  two  cases  to  be  con- 
ndered,  depending  on  whether  the  alternator  is  working  on  an 
apparratly  constant  resistance  or  at  constant  current  Another 
complicatiim  arises  from  the  fact  that  cos.  7  may  vary.  We  will 
eliminate  this  variation  and  suppose,  first,  so  as  to  examine  what 
is  taking  placei,  that  cos.  9  remains  constant  The  alternator  may 
be'  considered  as  working  on  constant  impedance,  if  it  feeds 
nothing  but  lampe  and  transformers;  cos.  f  is  then  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  voltage.  The  alternator  may  be  considered  as 
working  almost  at  constant  current  (independent  of  speed),  if  it 
only  feeds  synchronous  motors  operating  apparatus  with  a  constant 
resisting  couple;  cos.  f  varies  then  inversely  with  the  voltage,  hut 
its  variations  are  generally  smalL  I  have  represented  in  Fig.  3 
the  craresponding  characteristics: 

01  is  the  characteristic  at  no-load. 

II  III  la  the  characteristic  with  output  and  coe,  (c  constant 

0  III  is  the  characteristic  with  impedance  and  cos.  9  constant 
We  see  that  at  impedance  and  cos.  v'  constants,  the  behavior  at  Ai 
at  different  voltages  is  about  the  same  as  at  no-load. 

With  both  current  and  cos.  9,  constant,  it  is  quite  otherwise; 
Ai  is  small  and  positive  for  high  voltages,  psfses  by  ±  en  for 
an  average  voltage  E^,  and  is  negative  for  weak  voltages  (approxi- 
mately equal  to  —1  for  B,  in  the  figure).  -—  is  therefore  posi- 
tive, but  always  smaller  than  1  for  high  voltages,  zero  for  the 
voltage  Bu  and  negative  for  the  weak  voltages.     In  giving  to  Ai 
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ft  leaeonable  value,  3,  for  example,  A  ties  between  1  and  3  foi 
high  Toltages,  equal  to  3  for  the  roltoge  En  and  greater  Uiaa  3,  5, 
10  or  more,  for  voltages  such  aa  E,  amaller  than  ff,. 

If  ve  take  into  account  that  with  motore,  when  the  voltage  de- 
creases more  than  the  frequency,  the  output  increaaeii,  and  rice 
versa,  we  see  how  dangerous  it  may  be  in  certain  cases  to  only 
concern  ourselves  with  the  fall  of  voltage  at  constant  speed.  And 
we  also  understand  why  builders  have  been  led  to  saturate  their 
altonators  more  and  more.  This  saturation,  resulting  in  the  re- 
diKtion  of-  fall  in  the  actual  voltage,  kinetic  variation  included, 
which  occurs  when  there  is  an  increase  of  load. 


The  same  observations,  with  a  few  variations,  might  apply  to 
the  continuous-current  dynamos  which  feed  motow;  but  we  need 
not  delay  over  this  point. 

Compound  ALrEEUATORS. 

It  is  not  a  question  here  of  alternators  with  revolving  field 
frames  and  collector  rings,  but  of  standard  compounded  alternators 
furnished  with  a  special  exciter,  in  which  the  continuous  current 
is  produced  by  means  of  alternating  currents  issuing  frwn  the 
armature  of  the  altMnator,  varying  in  strength  with  the  output 
and  the  C09.  f>  of  that  output,  by  the  use  of  a  compounded  con- 
vertor,  or  otherwise. 

We  will  suppoae  that  in  such  a  system  the  McitCT  is  always  suffi- 
ciently far  from  saturation  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  curroitB 
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aod  flux  an  proportional,  and  that  stabilitj  is  obtained  entirely 
by  the  satnration  of  the  alternator.  The  attempts  made  to  do 
othnvise,  tliat  is  to  say,  to  saturate  the  esciter  or  part  of  the 
exciter,  have  failed.  The  process  of  compound  vinding  which  is 
most  commiMi  in  France,  and  which  originated  with  the  author, 
rests,  on  the  contrary,  upon  the  saturation  of  the  alternator.^ 

Let  UB  c<Hisider  such  an  apparatus  at  no-load,  and  see  if  it  can 
be  compared  with  one  of  those  which  we  have  just  examined. 

In  the  aimatore  of  the  alternator,  the  e.m.f .  is  proportional  to  the 
flux  and  to  the  speed,  or  again  to  the  flux  and  the  frequency.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  exciter,  whether  we  consider  the  altemaiing 
side,  or  the  eontinuout  side.  So  that,  since  the  continuous  voltage 
follows  exactly  the  variations  of  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the 
armatoie  of  the  alternator  the  working  is  abeolutely  the  same 
as  that  of  a  continuous-current  shunt-dynamo.  The  kinetic  varia- 
idon  A  is  simply  obtained  frcan  the  characteristic  of  the  alternator 
as  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  continuous-current  dynajno.  The 
author  has  had  various  opportunities  to  verify  this.  I  have  also 
verified  that  as  a  result  of  theoretical  considerations,  npon  which 
I  shall  not  dwell,  the  kinetic  variation  is  about  the  same  at  load 
as  at  no-load,  which  is  the  result  of  the  compound  winding,  prop^'lf 
BO  called. 

Finally,  the  same  observation  may  be  made  here  as  for  the 
CMnpound  continuous-current  machines;  the  decrease  of  speed  cor- 
responding to  a  definite  load  is  always  the  same  in  a  wdl-eetaV 
lished  group  of  generators  in  parallel,  so  that  by  increasing  tlie 
compounding  influence  we  maintain  constant  voltage,  whatever  the 
load  and  speed,  the  load  being  invariably  connected  with  the 
speed.  And  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  compound 
winding.  But  I  would  wander  too  far  from  my  stibject  if  I  were 
to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  the  processes  which  pretend  to 
regulate  voltage  without  r^ard  to  speed  'and  which  consider  fre- 
quency as  a  negligible  quantity. 

ElNBTIO  VaBIATION  OP  VOLTAOB  WITH   OSCILLATOST   OUTPDT. 

When  the  speed,  instead  of  simply  passing  steadily  from  one 
value  to  another,  oscillates  constantly,  we  must  take  into  account 

1.  For  detauU  on  this  anbject  am:  I/Ittduttrie  SUetrigue,  IS  Jul^,  lOOOt 
L'EUetrieiti  a  PEwpatition,  2nA  number  p.  AT;  ilelairagt  El«olriqM«  1 
December,  1900;  Iiar>port»,  CongrM  Inter.  dTlectrieitfi  de  Tmtit,  1900,  f. 
3M;  BwUetin  de  U  Hoc  Int.  d«a  Aeetriciena,  June,  1902. 
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the  very  great  influence  of  the  self-indnctioii  of  the  parts.  This 
influence  reduces  greatlj,  as  we  shall  see,  the  oacillatioas  of  Ih* 
roltage.  Because  of  this,  we  may  merely  consider  the  part  of  the 
characteristic  tm  which  we  work  aa  a  straight  portion  bdow  the 
b^id,  which  simplifies  matters,  and  permits  us  to  state  the  rolta^ 
explicitly. 

I>YNAM08. 

Let  OB  snppoee  a  Bbant-dynaiiio  at  no-lo&d.    The  speed  tains  the 
form: 

(u  -m  oj'  (1  4-  *  Bin.  a  t) 
By  taking  into  acGonnt  the  renmrk  just  made  wemay  write: 


■^<''=i['+T'^-'>]' 


4  and  «i  corresponding  to  the  veloci^  a>u  («i=t^)- 

If  (r)  and  (I)  axe  the  resistance  and  self-induction  of  the  field 
c<rilf^  we  have 

B;  abbieriatmg  and  neglectiDg  wbat  we  tnaj,  wn  can  write: 


""«i['  +  •lOn  («*  — ?01 


•■-•A 


?7" 

'"•"■^       ..  ./     A-t 


We  will  discnss  this  result  farther  on. 
AXTERNATOBa 

Ijet  OB  call  ^,  and  Ai  the  indiTidual  kinetic  Tariations  of  tlw 
exciter  and  of  the  alternator  defined  as  before. 
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We  hare  for  the  ^citer  (characteristic  on  resistance  1 
8  —  «,  [1  +  «,  nn  (a  I  —  f  0] 


irith  ^  ^  e  ^, 


The  cadtation  current  of  the  alternator  is  then 
/■_=  r  r  1  j_  'iMJ-C"*  — ffi  — y*)  1 

L^    \*  +  ^i-    J 

.11.  i  "-E 

with  tan.  f(^  -g-. 

B  and  Zr  heing  the  reuBtanoe  and  adf-mdnction  of  tho  field 
coils,  we  have  then: 

whence :  ^— >  ^  [l  +  c,  rin.  (a  ( —  fj],  vith  : 
id  tan  ^«= 

V(a.-.)  +  °:#(.+Va.) 

To  discnss  these  results,  we  most  now  note  what  ralues  to  give 
to  the  time  ctsutants  —  and  -w' 

If  ve  calculate  the  time  constants  for  exiflting  madiinea,  ve  find 
that  the^  have  values  between  0.2  for  veiy  small  machines  and 
10  for  yeiy  large  ones, 

But  jnst  here  it  is  well  to  note  that  when  the  poles  are  massive, 
Tariations  of  the  current  of  excitation  induce  Foncault  currents 
in  the  mass  which  may  have  appreciable  importance.  Even  when 
the  poles  are  laminated,  they  are  crossed  by  bolts  or  rivets  which 
give  rise  to  circulating  conents.    Finally,  if  there  were  no  cui<- 
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Tenia  ia  tiie  dwsb  of  ttie  poles,  there  would  be  scHoe  in  tliat  of  tlie 
yok^  whidi  is  very  rarely  lainiaa.ted.  We  muat,  th^efore,  assare 
ourselves  that  these  currentB  have  no  appreciable'  effect  on  the 
resistance  and  the  self-induction  of  the  magnet  coils. 

We  will  content  ourselTes  with  roughly  calculating  this  influence 
in  the  case  of  a  round  massive  pole,  supposing  the  distributioa 
of  the  flux  to  be  uniform  in  the  pole.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of  this 
pole)  of  which  we  shall  consider  only  oae  slice  1  cm  in  thick- 
ness in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

Let  us  call :   ^  ( l  +  *  no.  at )  the  value  of  the  flax  in  this  pole 
Let  ns  decompose  our  slice  into  an  infinite  number  of  rings  of 
radius  x,  and  of  width  dx.    llie  flux  in  one  of  these  ringa  is: 

^1  — J-  ( 1  +  «  sin.  a  I) 

and  the  e.ntf.  induced: 


The  resistance  of  one  of  these  rings,  by  admitting  16.10-*  tar 
the  lesistiTi^  of  the  metal,  is: 


And  the  current,  in  consequence,  is: 

80  .  »  .  o* 
The  total  current  in  the  pole  is  tberefoi 


/- 


And  for  the  effective  current:  „  ' ^^- 

Let  ua  apply  this  formula  to  a  pole  having  a  radius  of  10  cm 
(a  =  10),  in  which  the  normal  induction  is  14,000,  whence  ^ 
=  4,400,000,  by  auppoeing  that  it  varies  1  per  cent  because  of 
the  inductor  current  («  =0.01)  with  the  period  of  one  second 
(a  =  6.38)  ■  The  current  of  circulation  in  the  poles  is  then  10 
amperes  effective; 

Now,  in  graieral,  such  a  pole  will  carry  from  400  to  500  ampei«< 
turns  per  cm  of  length.  The  influence  of  the  Foucault  currents, 
due  to  oscillations  of  the  order  of  &  second,  will  then  be  n^ligible. 
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Witbont  calcalation,  ve  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  eame  for  the 
currente  developed  in  the  frame  of  tJie  coils  and  for  those  developed 
in  the  armature  if  it  is  closed  on  anything. 

Regarding  the  fact  that  the  poles  of  alternators  are  never  very 
large  (excepting  turbo-alternators),  I  think  ttiat  we  may  consider 
in  general: 


-g-  =  1  to  5,  for  the  alternators. 
The  application  is  then  easy.     In  working  it  out  we  get  a  lesult 
which  might  be  expected  d  priori;  that  is  to  say,  the  kinetic  varia- 
tion in  the  oscillatory  output,  which  may  be  determined  by  the 

ratio  —i-  differs  very  slightiy  from  unity  for  the  normal  values  of 

Ai  and  Ai  and  from  the  oscillations  of  which  the  period  is  of 
the  order  of  a  second.  This  is  because,  owing  to  the  self-induction 
of  the  inductors  of  the  exciter  and  of  the  alternator,  the  current 
of  excitation  of  the  alternator  is  appreciably  constant.  We  must 
allow  values  of  Ai  a°d  A,  high  enough,  so  that  «*  will  be  several 
times  as  large  as  «.  But  this  can  still  be  produced  in  certain 
eases,  particularly  when  ^^  ig  negative  and  when  a  is  very  small, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  oscillations  are  very  long. 

We  will  see  further  on  that  the  lag  Vi  is  of  great  importance 
in  certain  cases.  Its  limit*  are  0  and —  When  the  conditions 
are  normal,  it  is  only  from  20  deg.  to  30  deg.,  but  it  may  still 
quite  easily  reach  45  deg.  (tan.  ft  =  1)  and  even  exceed  that 
value.     In  general  it  is  as  much  greater  as  the  ratio  —  is  itself 

greater. 

To  resume,  the  kinetic  variation  being  in  general  equal  to  1 
with  an  oscillatory  output,  I  would  not  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  develop  this  part  if  it  had  not  a  great  bearing  on  what  is  to 
follow.  Even  if  it  reaches  2  or  3,  this  has  only  a  secondary  inter- 
eat  in  the  working  of  an  isolated  generator.  On  the  other  hand, 
<Pi  is  of  great  importance,  as  we  shall  see  when  sev^al  generators 
are  working  in  paralleL 
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WosEiHQ  IK  Parallel. 

The  variation  of  voltage,  due  to  a  diauge  of  speed  at  steady 
oui^ut,  has  evidently  only  a  moderate  inflnence  on  the  working  in 
parallel  of  two  generaton.  In  the  case  of  dynamos  there  results 
simply  a  difference  in  the  current  delivered  by  each  machine;  if 
it  is  a  case  of  altematore,  the  result  is  simply  an  exchange  of  watt- 
lees  cnrrent 

The  variations  having  an  oscillatory  character  act  differently  and 
may  be  harmiol  when  the  lag  becomes  important. 

Dtnamob. 

Suppose  two  ordinary  dynamos  with  shunt  ezcitAtion  coupled  in 
paralld,  at  no-load  to  mmplify  matteis,  and  oscillating  around 
their  average  speed.     Their  speeds  are: 

■  fi_  (1  ±  tan.  at). 

The  sign.  -»■  standing  for  the  first  machine^  and  the  sign  —  for 
the  second. 

The  e.m.fs.  are : 

.Q  (1  ±  t  UD.  a  () 
for  the  excitatiims,  bedng  directly  in  parallel,  are  equal,  and  are 
appreciably  constant  because  of  the  self-induction  of  the  field  coils. 
Supposing  />  and  i  the  resistance  (p  is  not  the  ohmic  resistance, 
but  a  resistance  calculated  by  taking  into  account  the  reaction  o£ 
the  armature). 

The  circulating  current  is  therefore : 

_      p  BID.  at  —  a  i  008.  g  * 

■^'      ?+?T 

and  the  power  furnished  by  each  machine,  omitting  n^ligible 
terms,  is: 

_-      p  sin.  at  —  a  i  OOB.  a  t 

±-^' J'Tirr 

The  couples  due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  current  of  circulation 
are  therefwe: 

_^t  />  aJD.  »t  —  « ^  COS.  B  t 

-*-'d;;;        /  +  a*  -i» 

If  we  observe,  then,  that  the  advance  of  each  machine  with  rela- 
tion to  the  average  position,  otherwise  called  the  angular  distanoe, 
in  the  case  of  alternators,  is  of  the  form 
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ve  deduce  easily  that  the  coaplee  in  each  machine  are  composed 
of  one  part 


which  corresponds  to  the  elaetidty,  and  of 

which  correBponds  to  the  damping. 

There  is  therefore  in  each  machine  a  Bynchronizing  eonple,  u 
in  the  alternators,  which  is  due  to  the  setf-induction  of  the  arma- 
tnxd;  and  which  is  in  value  (quoti^it  of  the  couple  by  the  angle) : 

Two  ordinal;  dynamoB  coupled  in  parallel  bare  thenfore  a 
characteriBtic  period  of  oscillation,  like  two  altematore,  whose 
value  is: 


J  being  the  moment  of  inertia. 

But  contrary  to  what  occurs  for  the  alteraatora,  tluB  charac- 
teristic period  depends  on  the  period  of  listing  oecillations.  If 
the  existing  osctllations  are  forced  oscillationB,  the  characteristic 
period  is  perfectly  defined  and  connected  with  the  period  of  forced 

oscillations  —  by  the  above  relation.    There  may  be  resonance  if 

—  ^  T.   As  for  the  free  oscillations,  they  ore  determined  b; 

—  =  !'>  whence; 


2'=  2s     I   -E',»^__   . 

but  these  free  oscillations  are  hardly  ever  visible,  hecause  the 
damping  is  very  energetic,  always  more  energetic  than  in  the  alter- 
nati»B.  For  the  same  reason,  the  forced  oscillations  are  not  very 
great  wboi  there  is  resonance;  and  I  beUeve  I  can  thus  explain 
why  these  facts  have  never  been  brought  into  evidence  experi- 
mentally. 

The  damping  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  very  slightj  even  n^ative, 
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when  tlie  dynamos  are  furmshed  with  special  exciters  lite  the 
alternators. 
The  &iD.fB.  then  become: 

i;[ld:c,Bin.{««  — f.)l 
which  gives  for  the  elastic  couple: 

El'  u  ^ain  y, +  aJc''a.y,  ,^  _  , 

~(L T^f^T* "^  **■ 

and  for  the  damping  conple :  ' 

J?!*  «t  />  oon.  y,  —  a  i  win,  y,  . 

The  elastic  couple  is  not  seriouslj  modified,  whereas  the  damp- 
ing may  become  zero  if  — j  =  tan.  yi,  and  even  negative  if   — r- 

<  tan.  y^  It  ie  needless  to  say  that  in  this  case  the  working  in 
parallel  becomes  altogether  impossible.  Without  having  any  pre- 
cise data,  I  believe  that  this  ca^e  has  already  occurred.  It  is, 
however,  very  easy  to  remedy  the  situation  by  joining  the  exciters 
in  paralleL 

Alternatods. 

The  question  is  more  complicated  and  the  calculations  longer 

for  alternators.     The  ampliludes  of  the  ejn.f.  are  the  same  as  in 

the  preceding  case,  but  the  phages  vary  uniformly  according  to  a 

sinusoidal  law;  so  that  the  internal  e.ni.fs.  are; 


^  [  I  ±  (,  un.  (at  —  yi)]  sin. 


wli  -i ooa.  at\. 


eg  being  the  normal  or  average  pulsation  of  the  alternating  current. 
By  leaving  the  alternators  at  no-load,  and  by  noticing  that  <»  dz  « 
differs  very  little  from  tliat  value  of  a>,  we  may  write,  without 
serious  error,  for  the  circulating  current  between  the  two  macbines 
{neglecting  the  internal  resistance  p  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
actance eai): 

—A  — ooe.atnn.att — 11 rr <'<>''•  8  '•'|e»8in.(«<  —  yjooa.  oat  I 

"^L"  \  *°  /  J 

The  complete  expression  of  the  power  is  very  complicated,  but 
as  we  are  able  to  omit  all  the  terms  of  2  a>(,  which  are  without 
influence  because  of  their  great  frequency,  we  find  for  the  average 
power: 
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i::|=-iS[l^--('-^'-=^'~-')i--'''-("-'j}] 

This  expnoeion  is  atiH  too  complicated  for  diecoBMon.  But  a 
point  not  yet  conBidered  permits  its  simplificatioii.  Aa  ve  know, 
Uie  cbaracteristic  period  of  oscillation  of  the  coupled  altematon 
it:* 


si       pK 

(p,  number  of  pairs  of  poles). 

If  T  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  — ,  we  may  neglect  terms  like 

8a,  Si,  ^>tc..  which  can  only  have  a  negligible  inHuence,  as  they  can 
not  get  into  reeonanca 
We  then  have: 

?:i=-S-:l[('-f)('-4=^X'^0^^""h" 

Admitting  provisionally  that  —  is  smaller  than  ^,  which  eap- 

posee  that   '"        <'    ,  the  formula  is  simplified  and  becemeet 

•  a      ^   sou 

J'l  =  ±  E^I^~  Lot.  «*  +  -^  riii.8ftMn.a(j 

E^  effective  internal  voltage. 

/«„  short-circuit  current 

We  therefore  again  have  in  this  case  an  elastic  couple: 

which  is  the  ordinary  synchronizing  couple;  and  a  couple: 

■    ^  "— ^ain.Sf,Bin.a( 

which  has  the  opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  damping. 

Needless  to  say,  this  couple  may  be  harmful  and  provoke  an 

8.  See  on  this  subject  my  other  paper  presented  to  the  Congress  on  the 
coupling  of  altemntors  in  parallel.  Also;  F.  Boiichcrot,  Lumi^rs  Bleo- 
trique.  Vol.  XLV,  August,  1602;  BulUtin  de  la  Soc  Inter.  dM  Electriciou, 
November,  1001,  and  July,  1904. 
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OBcillation  which  increases  of  itself,  having  for  period  the  charac- 
teristic period  T,  if  it  ie  greater  than  the  damping.  For  it  ia 
evidently  necessary  that  *  and  (4  should  already  have  &  certain 
value,  but  this  occurs  naturally  at  the  moment  of  coupling,  the 
two  alternators  never  being  exactly  at  the  same  speed;  independent 
of  the  momentary  perturbations  which  may  have  their  origin  in 
the  machines  which  drive  the  alternators. 

I  think  this  explanation  may  be  advanced  concurrently  with 
anothCT^  for  the  phenomena  of  "  Cumulative  Surging,"  to  which 
Ur.  H.  H.  Barnes  has  recently  called  the  attention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  EngineeiB.  There  may  also  be  other  causes 
to  seek. 

As  for  direct-current  dynamoe,  this  theory  indicates  that  it  suf- 
fices to  join  their  exciters  in  paraJlel  to  do  away  with  the  harmful 
effect,  since  in  that  case  ain.  3  ^^^  becomes  zero.- 

We  will  not  linger  to  discuss  the  results  when is  greater 

than  ^.  Suffice  it  to  aay  that  owing  to  this,  the  characteristic 
period  is  increased  and  the  negative  damping  may  diminish. 

&  See  the  author's  paper  to  the  Confess,  entitlad  "  The  Tnflimini  ol 
Bf  steieeia  on  the  W«rluiig  of  Altenuton  in  ParalleL" 
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INFLUENCE  OP  HYSTERESIS  ON  THE  WORKINa 
OP  ALTERNATORS  IN  PARALLEL. 


BY  M.  VAVL  BOUOMEROT. 


In  ft  commnnicatioiL  made  a  tew  months  ago  to  the  American 
Institnte  of  EngineerB,  Mr.  H.  H.  Barnes  called  attention  to  a  very 
carious  fact  Thich  he  named  "  Cumulatire  Snrging,"  which  is 
produced  in  certain  caaee  with  fly-wheel  alternators  coupled  in 
parallel. 

The  govemoTs  of  two  generator  units  are  sopprBssed  hy  blocking 
them,  BO  that  the  steam  admisBitm  shall  be  constant.  The  units 
are  brought  to  ihe  same  speed  as  neariy  as  possible  and  coupled. 
Then  the  madunee,  instead  of  ccHning  into  phase  after  a  few  oecilla- 
tioDS,  on  the  contrary  oscillate,  more  and  mote,  with  their  own 
charscterietic  period  of  oscillation  T;  and  tiie  amplitude  of  these 
06cillati<Hi8  increases  quite  rapidly  until  uncoupling  occurs.  This 
pbentunenon  can  not  be  attributed  to  resonance,  for  in  the  special 
cases  where  it  was  produced  the  characteristic  period  T  was  two 
or  three  times  longer  than  Uie  period  of  rotation.  Neither  can  it 
be  attributed  to  Uie  speed  goTemore,  as  theee  were  euppreesed. 
There  appears  to  be  tiierefore  a  cause  of  perturbations  as  yet 
onknown,  when  the  two  alternators  are  working  in  parallel. 

I  beliOTe  that  two  explanations  of  these  facts  may  now  be  put 
forward.  There  may  be  at  least  two  causes  for  perturbataons ; 
perhaps  there  are  others. 

In  another  communication  to  the  Congress  tm  "  Kinetic  Varia- 
tion of  E.M.F./'  eto.  (page  669)  will  be  found  a  first  explanation, 
which  I  will  sum  up  here  in  a  few  words: 

When  an  alternator  has  a  periodic  Tanation  of  speed,  if  it  carries 
its  own  exciter,  the  latter  being  either  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
shaft  or  connected  by  belt  or  gear,  the  Taristions  of  voltoge  of  the 
alternator  lag  a  little  behind  the  variations  of  speed.  The  lag,  f^, 
of  the  variations  of  voltoge  b^ind  the  variations  of  speed,  which 
is  always  between  0  and  JL  may,  without  any  very  abnormal  state 

[«8TJ 
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of  afFairs,  })e  in  the  neighborhood  of  — .  If  then,  two  such  atter- 
sators  are  run  together  in  parallel,  there  is  in  each  one,  as  a  result 
of  the  oscillations  of  whatever  kind,  an  amplifying  couple  opposite 
in  sign  to  the  damping  couple,  which  haa  a  value  approaching : 

when  the  speed  of  one  of  them  is : 

^m(l  +  «Mn  at). 
Where  J3_  =  average  angular  speed. 

t  =  relative  variation  of  this  speed. 
£«  =  corresponding  variation  in  the  voltag6k 
a  =  pulsation  of  these  variations, 
u  =  pulsation  of  current. 
E^  ^  mean  effective  voltage. 

/«  =  current  of  short-eircuit  corresponding  to  voltage  -ff^^ 
This  amplifying  couple  may  sometimea  be  greater  than  the  damp- 
ing couple,  and  then  the  "  cmnulative  surging "  may  mauifeet 
itself. 

I  will  not  proceed  further,  but  refer  the  reader  whom  it  interests 
to  the  paper  cited  above. 

The  other  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  based  on  the 
influence  of  hysteresis  in  tie  iron  of  the  armatures  of  the  alter- 
nators, and  it  is  this  that  I  int^d  to  ducidate  in  what  follows. 

If  we  examine  in  detail  what  takes  place  in  an  alternator,  we 
readily  recognize  that  the  e.m.f.  lags  slightly  frcmi  the  position  it 
would  have  were  there  no  hysteresis  in  the  armature  laminataixia. 
This  is  so  self-evident  as  not  to  necessitate  the  offering  of  proof. 

But  an  electrodynamic  foroe  reeulte  frc«n  the  action  of  the  arma^ 
ture  current,  not  on  the  ma^etic  field  of  the  armature  but  on  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  field  magnets ;  it  is  not  on  the  armature  ircm, 
but  on  the  field-pole  iron  that  the  armature  curreuts  exert  their 
action.  Thus  the  power  is  not  exactly  the  product  of  the  e.m.f.  by 
the  current,  but  the  product  of  what  would  be  the  e.m.f.  without 
the  hysteresis  lag,  by  the  existing  current. 

Let  us  suppose  the  speed  of  the  two  coupled  alternators  with 
oscillatory  output  to  be: 

fi»  (1  ±  f  sin  o  () 
the  sign  +  corresponding  to  one  of  the  alternators,  and  the  sign  — 
to  the  other.    As  the  angular  distance  is,  at  each  instant  (int^rals 
of  the  velocities). 
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T  _=-  oMa^ 

Qie  e.m.f.  without  hysifixeeiB  would  be 

^[1  d:«dna<]Biii«'[f=F-ooiaO 

which  can  also  be  written  withoat  great  error  i 

S[[l  ±  *  na  a  t]  [laamt  ih  —  eoa  at  oi»mt\ 

Because  of  the  h^Bteresis  lag,  we  have  in  leallty 

^[1  ±  «iin«t]  [Mn(w(  — as)  T  —  oosar  ooa  («(— a;)] 

Let  us  neglect  temporarily  the  internal  resistance  p  of  tlie  alter- 
nators; if  ^  is  the  self-induction  of  each,  the  circulating  current 
becomes 

-^    oofliifBin((i'(  —  a:)  -|-  *  mn  at  ook  {<o  I  —  at)  I 

According  to  the  observation  made  above,  the  activitiee  are  the 
product  of  that  current  by  the  e.m.f,  (without  hystereais).  By 
discarding  terms  like  2  » f,  so  as  to  retain  coily  the  average  activities 
aad  by  n^lectiug  a  few  unim,portant  terms,  we  have : 


oo«ie  coa  at-j-tsintcsinat 


Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  sin  x  is  just  the  ratio  of  hysteresis  loes, 
^,  in  the  armature,  to  the  total  power  of  the  machine  (0.02  to 
0.06,  according  to  circumstances) .  Hence,  we  may  replace  cos  x  by 
unity,  and  the  activities  become,  more  simply, 

p[=  ±  jE'^/.r^ooBat-J-i^dnaM 
the  £ret  term  of  the  second  member, 

E^  I„—  coa  a  t 

is  the  synchronising  power  which  funushcs  the  dastic  couple  and 
the  characteristic  period  of  oscillation;  the  second  tetm  divided  by 
the  average  speed  £., 

-^ —  « ij  sin  «  (, 

is  a  perturbing  couple  of  opposite  sign  to  the  damping  couple, 
which  exaggerates  the  OBcillations  indefinitely  when  it  is  greater 
than  the  damping. 

Vol.  1  —  44 
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The  damping  C,  may  be  defined  by  the  equation* 

Q e 

damping  c-ouple  =  0^  — g — ~ 

where  Q  is  tiie  inetantaneous  velocil?,  fl.  (1  d:  *  sin  a  ()  in  Uiii 
case.    The  damping  conple  is  therefore 

^  Ca*  aaat 
and  the  "cumulative  surging"  may  appear  whem 

^^/-„.    ^ 

~^ 

In  general,  C,  is  a  fraction,  — ,  of  the  normal  couple  onder  load  of 
the  altematw;  if,  on  the  oUier  hand,  we  call  le  the  ratio  of  the 
Bhort-ctrctiit  cnrr^i^  I^  .to  Qie  normal  current^  the  inequality 
above  becomes 

*  1  tf  >  1. 

In  alternators  with  laminated  poles,  g  w  very  great,  10  or  perhaps 
more.  We  see  th^i  that  in  general,  for  ]e==i  (alternators  with 
small  reaction), qzs 0.09,  and  g  =  10i 

*  1?  ff  =  9, 

and  the  phenomenon  is  produced.  It  is  produced  the  more  easily 
because  the  reaction  is  small,  the  loBS  by  hysteresis  great  and  the 
damping  weak. 

In  aJl  this,  the  excitation  of  the  alternators  is  supposed  to  be 
absolutely  cosiBt&at,  furnished,  for  example,  by  storage  batteries. 
When  the  alternators  have  exciters,  the  influence  which  we  men- 
tioned at  the  start  is  added  to  that  of  the  hysteresis;  it  is  as  much 
greater  as  the  reaction  is  less,  and  in  addition,  since  it  contains  a 
in  the  denominator,  it  is  as  much  greater  as  the  fly-wheel  is  heavier. 
This  may  account  for  the  phenomenon  having  been  especially 
noticed  with  heavy  Sy-wheels.  It  disappears  as  soon  as  the  excites 
are  connected  in  parallel ;  in  fact,  this  has  a  double  result,  namely—' 

1).  That  of  annulling  f^  and  of  suppressing,  in  consequence 
the  first  effect 

2).  That  of  introducing  an  extra  damping  by  the  exchange  of 
current  between  the  exciters. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  also  observed  that  the  balancing  ia  suppressed 
when  (the  alternators  being  excited  by  accumulators)  the 
exciters  have  their  armature  circuits  closed  upon  resistances.  This 
is  still  another  increase  of  damping  since  in  that  caee  the  reaisting 
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couple  of  the  exc-iters  is  proportional  to  the  speed.  And  we  need 
not  be  snrprieed  that  so  slight  a  cause  should  have  such  an  efFect, 
for  the  perturbing  couple  due  ti>  hyBtereais  is  small,  since  it  c^n- 
tainfi  7*j'  it  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  damping 
when  this  is  very  weak.  The  cumulative  snrging  does  not  appear 
when  the  damping  is  somewhat  vigorous. 

This  influence  of  hyatereeis  can  be  very  easily  explained 
physically. 

When  two  coupled  alternators  are  not  running  quite  together 
and  do  not  oscillate,  if  the  e-ni.fg.  are  equal,  the  circulating  cur- 
rent is  an  energy  current.  If  they  osdllate,  the  periodic  difference 
of  their  e.m.fB.  gives  rise  to  a  small  supplementary  current  of  cir- 
culation, which  is  wattless,  periodic,  maximum  in  the  middle  of 
the  oscillation  and  zero  at  the  extremes.  Without  hysteresis  this 
wattless  current  has  no  effect  With  hyatereeis  it  is  slightly  re- 
tarded and  BO  becomes  partially  an  enei^  current  (negative),  its 
energy  component  is  the  moving  power,  and  as  it  is  maximum  in 
the  midst  of  the  oscillation,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  periodic 
velocity  is  maxima  it  produces  a  negative  damping. 

The  lag  of  the  e.m.f,  with  respect  to  speed,  when  there  are 
exciteis,  produces  the  same  result 

We  may  thus  predict  that  any  cause  due  to  the  oscillation  of 
the  e.m.f.,  which  makes  the  small  wattless  current  lag,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  cause  which  occasions  a  lead  will  oppose 
the  appearance  of  the  phenomenon.  One  such  cause  is  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  alternators  which,  like  all  reeistance,  has  for  an 
effect  to  provoke  an  advance  of  the  current  when  it  is  introduced 
into  a  reacting  circuit  If  we  return  to  the  pteoeding  calcula- 
tions, but  do  not  omit  p  with  respect  to  a*  ^,  while  still  n^lect- 
ing  p*  in  cwnparison  with  »*  i*  for  simplicity,  we  find  for  the 
perturbing  couple, 

The  perturbing  couple,  due  to  hysteresis  alone,  can  become  zero, 
or  even  have  a  damping  effect,  by  augmenting  the  internal  re- 
sistance />• 
It  would  be  interesting  to  verify  this  prediction  experimentally. 
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PAEALLEL. 


BY  M.  PAUL  BUUUBEROT. 

It  is  not  inteaded  to  repeat  here  -wbai.  is  today  pretty  well 
knovn  to  all  conypetent  dectriciane.  It  is  merely  desired  to  offer 
an  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  the  fly-wheel  which  should  be 
employed  with  alternators  directly  coupled  to  reciprocating  steam, 
engines.  This  is  ventured  the  more  readily  because  the  opinion 
h^d  by  Hie  writer  agrees,  with  some  qualiflcation,  fairly  well 
with  that  expressed  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Barnes  in  a 
paper  presented  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

It  is  well  recognized  today  that  there  is  a  lower  limit  imposed 
to  the  size  of  a  fly-wheel  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
electro-mechanical  resonance,  or  to  be  more  exact,  the  very  great 
increase  of  angular  deviation  which  develops  in  steam  engines 
when  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  resonance.  But  what  is  tha 
exact  deviation  from  it  which  may  be  permitted  ?  What  certainty 
will  tiiere  be,  in  applying  the  formulas,  whether  we  are  sufBciently 
close  to  it?  On  the  other  hand,  the  unavoidable  presence  of  a 
governor  on  a  steam  engine  seoms  to  fix  an  upper  limit  to  the 
size  of  the  fly-wheel.  What  is  this  upper  limit?  Are  there  other 
cdrcumstances  which  make  it  desirable  that  we  should  exceed  these 
limits  or  which  permit  that  we  should  remain  within  tbem?  This 
is  the  question  we  shall  endeavor  to  solve. 

Minimum  Flt-Wbeel. 

To  avoid  reasonance,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  first  know 
exactly  the  period  of  natural  oscillation. 

The  well-known  formula  for  the  period  of  Mcillation  for  two 
identical  alternators  coupled  in  parallel,  which  is  also  that  of  the 
period  of  an  alternator  on  open  circuit,  is,  for  any  given  load\ 

1.  P,  Boucherot,  Lumiire  Electriqtu,  Vol.  XLV,  Angnat,  1892. 
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.J._ 

whoa  I 

» (f  +  a  J) 

"  (r  +  8  i?>'  +  »•(;  +  8  i)' 

J^montent  of  inertia;  p^nnmber  of  pairs  of  poles; 
i).  ^  average  angular  speed ;  E  =  internal  mazimum  e.tn.f. ; 
(D=pnl3atio]i  of  current;  r  =  re8i8tanoe  of  alternator;  /  =  self- 
induction  of  an  alternator;  £  =  resistance  of  the  external  circuit; 
L  ^  self-induction  of  the  external  circuit. 

When  the  alternators  are  without  load  {Lv=0,  B=  w  ),  if 
f>  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  <a*  P,  which  is  certainly  justifi- 

B 
replacing  - 
V 
of  shoirt'circuit},*  and  becomes, 

which  can  also  be  written : 


in  which  P^  weight  of  the  revolving  part;  i?,=  radius  of  gyra- 
tion; Jb  =  ratio  of  the  current  of  short-circuit  to  the  normal 
current;  i'.K  normal  output  of  the  alternator. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  formula  is  exact  to  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  as  are  most  industrial  formulas,  that  is 
to  say  within  3  to  5  per  cent.  A  OHisiderable  number  of  verifica- 
tions have  been  made  of  it  in  various  quarters. 

I  bad  it  verified  on  alternators  with  belts  in  the  following 
manner :  The  two  altematore  were  each  run  by  a  very  small  direct- 
current  motor,  and  by  means  of  very  small  belts,  so  that  tbe 
elasticity  and  inertia  introduced  by  this  means  into  the  Bystera 
WCTe  nearly  negligible  in  presence  of  the  elasticity  and  inertia  of 
the  alternators,  a  condition  which  is  readily  fulfilled.  The  alterna- 
tors were  so  plac-ed  that  thar  shaft  axes  were  in  line  and  their 
relative  movements  were  observed  stroboscopically.    The  alternators 

2.  See  alM  A.  Blondel,  BuUetin  de  U  Soc  Int.  del  filectricien*,  Jany, 
18B3. 
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were  Metrically  coupled  before  they  were  complet^y  in  phas^ 
60  that  scaae  ten  or  twenty  oscillatioQS  were  produced  before  thwe 
was  complete  concordance,  a  condition  which  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  measure  their  period  of  oscillation. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Sames  has  also  made  a  large  number  of  verificatioas 
on  fly-wheel  alternators  by  counting  the  oscillations  of  the  measur- 
ing instruments,  oscillations  which  were  excited  by  suppressing  the 
dash-pots  of  the  governors  on  the  steam  engines.  In  twelve 
instances  where  these  measures  were  taken,  the  average  error  was 
3  per  cent  (observed  period  less  than  calculated  period). 

Lastly,  some  cases  of  resonance  made  it  possible  to  sUll  further 
note  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation. 

It  must  moreovK-  be  remarked  that  in  this  formula  tlie  calcula- 
tion of  P  and  of  Rf — more  simply  of  the  moment  of  inertia — 
can  not  be  made  easily  because  of  the  complicated  form  of  the 
parts,  the  consequence  being  that  one  can  not  count  more  than  3 
to  6  per  cent  of  an  approximation.  This  is  sufficient  from  the 
industrial  standpoint 

It  is  advisable,  nevertheless,  to  state  precisely  what  is  understood 
by  the  short-circuit  current  J„  in  the  formula  of  T. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  a  non-saturated  alternator,  working 
on  the  straight  part  of  the  charaeteriBtic,  the  definition  is  very 
simple;  it  is  the  short-circuit  current  obtained  with  the  excitation 
which  gives  -fi^  at  no-load,  being  careful  to  multiply  by  2  if  the 
alternator  is  two-phase,  and  by  y/a"  if  it  is  three-phase. 

When  the  alternator  is  saturated,  common  sense  and  experience 
indicate  that  something  else  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For 
instance,  the  figure  represents  the  characteristics  at  open-circuit  and 
with  short-circuit;  for  T„  we  must  not  take  0  C,  corresponding  to 
the  working-point  A,  but  0  D,  corresponding  to  the  point  B,  taken 
on  the  rectilinear  prolongation  of  the  straight  part  of  the  open- 
circuit  characteristic. 

The  actual  period  being  known  a  fnori  with  sufBcient  precision, 
it  is  necessary  to  arrange  that  it  shall  differ  from  the  period  of 
forced  oscillations.  But  many  engineers  imagine  that  the  period 
of  forced  oscillations  is  that  of  the  piston  stroke.  This  may  lead 
to  error.  The  period  of  forced  oscillations  which  must  be  par- 
ticularly avoided,  and  which  calls  for  the  minimtun  fly-wheel,  is 
that  of  rotation,  or  of  one  revolution  of  the  steam  engine. 
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In  the  SulUUn  de  la  Sociiti  IntetTiaHonala  des  £lectriciens, 
Korcmber,  1901,  tiie  result  is  giveo  of  analjees  which  I  made  a.t 
that  time  <»i  twenty-eight  diagraicB  of  tumiDg  couples  of  ateam 
engioee,  which  were  furnished  me  by  yariouB  French  bnildore. 
According  to  these  analyses,  the  Fourier  Beries,  represeaitiiig  the 


Tn.  1. —  No-load  and  bhobt- 


CHASA  CTEBIBTICS. 


tnniDg  couple  of  a  steam  engine,  must  have  aa  its  fundamental 
t^m  a  t^m  whoee  frequency  ie  the  frequency  of  rotation.  These 
anslysee  may  thus  be  summarized: 

For  a  mimoeylinder  machine,  the  Beries  contains  the  ayerage 
couple  Ca  plus  harmonic  terms  having  as  coefficients  the  follow- 
ing approximate  Taluea: 

The  tonn.  At  balMood.  At  fuU-load. 

a^t  o.iit  c.  o.ie  c. 

9f2_f  0.0     C.  0.9     <7. 

8  Q^t  0.19  (7.  9.11  C. 

4fl.  <  0.4     C,  0.11  C, 

For  a  multicylinder  machine,  the  s^es  approximately  contains 
the  avera^  couple  C. ,  plus — 


ait  0.1    (;. 

9£_f  O.S     C. 

8C.t  O.Sfi  C« 

4fl.*  0.4    <7, 

pins  other  less  important  terms  in  5,  6,  7,  etc.,  Q  ^t. 


itfulHoad. 
0.1  Ca 
0.9  C. 
CIS  C. 
0.4     CU 
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In  all  these  series,  the  nneven  terms  (&.<,  9Q^t,  eto.),  are 
due  to  the  obliquity  of  the  conuectiDg  rod  to  the  piBton  rods. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  the  turning  couple  in  one  half  turn  is  not 
syimnetrical  with  the  turning  couple  in  the  other  half  tnm.  A 
partial  compensation  for  this  lack  of  symmetry  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  masses  fixed  in  the  fiy-wheel,  whii^  serve  to  balance 
the  reroMng  system.  This  has  sometimes  been  successfitlly  ac- 
complished, but  the  artifice  must  not  be  counted  tm  to  suppress 
the  term  Q^  f  The  compensation  in  question  can  only  be 
obtained  for  one  value  of  the  load  and,  moreover,  one  must  always 
allow  for  a  ranall  difference  between  the  front  and  back  admissions, 
however  well  regulated  the  distribution  may  be. 

A  very  easy  experiment  which  any  one  can  try  in  any  central 
station  when  there  are  two  identical  alternators  having  their  shafts 
in  line,  proves  at  once  the  pTed<xninance  of  the  term  u^  t,  which, 
although  small  in  the  expression  of  the  turning  couple^  gives  riae 
to  a  marked  forced  oscillation,  because,  other  things  being  equal, 
it  would  give  an  angular  distance  four  times  greater  than  the  term 
%  a^  tr  nine  times  greater  than  that  of  3  c^^  ,  etc.  When  look- 
ing at  one  of  the  machines  through  the  other,  one  notes  that 
slightly  preceding  the  coupling  in  parallel,  the  movement  of  the 
image  is  continuous,  with  the  superposition  of  a  slight  oscillation 
of  the  same  frequency  as  the  rotation.  As  soon  as  in  step,  the  con- 
tinuous movement  ceases  and  the  oscillation  continues  ivith  a  cer- 
tain increase,  a  fact  well  explained  by  the  formulas. 

It  is  therefore  the  term  of  period  "^  ^  -g-  which  must,  above 
all,  be  avoided.  Moreover,  it  must  be  avoided  by  making  y;>  t 
By  making  T  <;  r,  there  is  risk  of  getting  T  =-t-,  and  of  having 

a  resonance  for  the  second  term,  due  to  the  piston  strdce.     T  being 
variable  with  the  load  and  with  the  volta^,  transient  variaticHU 
of  load,  or  of  excitation,  would  cause  falling  out  of  step. 
By  how  much  then  must  T  exceed  r  ? 
To  determine  this  a  few  formulas  must  be  called  to  mind: 
Let  us  suppose  that  only  one  of  the  terms  of  the  Fourier  series 
reprearaiting  the  turning  couple  exists  with  the  average  coupler 
The  turning  couple  will  be: 

C_  —  C,  COS  (n  C.  i). 
By  calling  c   ^^  elastic  couple  due  to  the  simultaneous  reactions. 
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C.  ^  Q  "  •"^  ^  t^^  inBtantaneouB  Bpeed,  the  couple  due  to 
the  qmclmmouB  cnmiits  is  a.t  each  instant: 

The  couple  due  to  Ihe  damping  will  be: 

' — ar~ 
and  that  due  to  inertia: 

Assmning  the  sum  of  these  couples  to  be  zerO^  we  deduce  the  ai^^ 
lar  Telocity,  and  then  the  angular  deviation  0,  (tf  an  alternator 
connected  to  the  circuit: 

v' ..■<-■.■  +  («'Jfl.-— OJ- 
irhich,  for  ao  alternator  not  in  circuit  (C.^  0,  0.=*  O)^  bccoues: 

If  we  call  «  the  ratio  -^  at,  in  other  vorde,  the  increase  ot  the 
angular  deviation,  due  to  the  coupling, 


~   Vn'  Va'  +   (»'  •/  iim*  —    O,   )■* 

When  the  damping  is  great,  this  formula  remnins  alwajB  rather 
complex,  but  it  is  beet,  ffir  security,  to  assume  that  the  damping 
is  zero  (C^  ^0)  and  «  then  becomes  veiy  simple: 
W 

'""  w—  w, 

in  which  W  is  the  energy  stored  in  the  fly-wheel,  W  =  %  J  Qi 
and  Wt  that  which  would  be  stored  if  there  were  perfect  resonance: 


which  depends  cm  n. 

For  n  =  1,  F,  1 
vihetl  of  reaonaac*. 


For  n  =  1,  Wt  becomes  ■ -'-Tj  ' — -,  and  I  call  this  size  ilie  fiy- 
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WiQi  a  fly-wheel  having  doable  Urn  inertia  of  the  fly-vheel  of 
leeonance,  the  increase  «  for  the  fundamental  term  is  equal  to  2. 
The  increase  for  the  other  terms  is  then  without  importance ;  it 
is  1.14  for  the  second  term,  1.06  for  the  third,  etc.;  we  then  have 
T^  ^  2  T.  We  shall  see  then  what  are,  for  steam  engines  in  about 
normal  condition,  the  angular  deviations  S  and  *„  when  W  =  ZW^ 

And  first,  what  is  the  limit  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  devla- 
tion  0,  f  In  serviceable  (iteration  in  parallel,  it  does  not  soffice 
to  avoid  getting  out  of  step;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  periodic 
pulsations  of  voltage,  due  to  the  periodic  variation  of  the  couples, 
shall  be  inappreciable. 

Nov,  if  ve  refer  to  the  formula  for  ventage  at  the  terminals 
of  two  alternators  in  parallel,* 


v-jf^ 


(r  +  ,^?+^(f+.7?"  +  °-'"'-' 


w<e  see  that  for  9,^  10   d^.,   the  voltage  varies  1.6   per  cen^ 
which  is  allowable,  even  for  pulsations,  but  it  constitutes  a  limit. 
A  variation  of  6  per  cent,  corresponding  to  S«  >=  30  deg.,  would 
certainly  not  be  permissible. 
If  ^  =  2Wt)  we  have  toi  each  of  the  terms  of  the  Fourier  series, 

g_    g. c;g, 

frran  whence  results  the  deviation  in  the  period: 

Om  being  the  average  coupling  at  fall-load,  tnd  i  the  ratio  of 
the  current  of  ehort-drcuit  to  the  normal  current  In  the  most 
unfavorable  case,  k  =  l;  by  admitting  certain  extreme  values  for 
the  t'g  of  the  diSereoit  terms,  we  may  establidi  the  following  table 
of  corresponding  distances: 


0, 
0.16  (7, 

pe 

# 

s 

€p9 

0.16     or6.*8 

a 

0.1 9S 

l.U 

0;U8  or8»i 

0.19  C, 

O.OOB 

1.06 

0.008  or  0*S 

0.2     C, 

0.006 

1.08 

0.006  orO»i 

If  all  the  terms  were  of  such  j^ase  that  all  the  maxima  coincided 
at  the  same  time,  the  total  distance  would  be  about  18  d^. ;  bu^ 

&  p.  Boudierot,  Lwn»Urw  BUoM^m,  Aug.  6,  18g2. 
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smcfl  iliiB  is  noi  tlie  case,  tlie  deviation  is  only  from  10  to  13  d€^. 
Therefore,  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  a  fly-whed  equal 
to  twice  the  fly-wheel  of  resonance  gives  an  angle  a  little  too 
great,  but  almost  permissible.  Under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
ticms  k^4,  and  with  mnlticylinder  marines  the  angular  devia- 
tion will  be  very  slight  and  will  be  reduced  to  about  2  or  3  deg. 
in  the  period. 

Ikixubnoi  op  the  Load. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considra«d  the  alternator  without  load, 
yet  the  influence  of  the  load  is  far  from  always  being  negligible, 
aa  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  usual  formula  f or  T  is  as  follows : 

ToTIrTc; 

If  a  constant  excitation  were  maintained,  T  would  vary  only  with 
D,  and  it  would  readily  be  seen  that  T  would  increase  witi  the 
load,  whatever  it  might  be.  But  these  are  not  the  actual  condi- 
tions in  practice.  In  reality,  we  vary  the  excitation  with  the  load 
so  as  to  maintain  the  potential  difference  at  the  terminals  con- 
stant; 80  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  product  E*  D  and  its 
variations.'  Sy  omitting  r  in  comparison  with  c^  wa  may  write: 
<*     3  jy  +  a^  X  (f  +  a  J) 

and  under  these  circumstances  we  have: 
without  load,  Rw^a>,L=-  0,E*  J>  =  -J^. 

on  watt  load,  L=>  0,E*D  =  - — -. 

on  wEtUess  load,  R=  0,E*J)  =  j^  (  »  +  -y- ) 

That  is  to  say,  T  doea  not  vary  with  the  watt  load,  but  diminiaket 
with  the  wattless  load. 

What  is  the  order  of  increase  in  this  diminution  ? 

For  an  alternator  with  a  weak  reacti<m  (i;^4),-— is  at  the 

most  equal  to  i^;  T  only  diminishes  10  per  cent  (0.89  T).    For 


to  3;  T  diminishes  29 per  cent 


m 
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The  influence  of  the  load  has  been  d<raonBtrated  in  two  or  three 
cases  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 


1,34,  As  a  rule,  the  machines  work  fairly  well  in  parallel;  but 
it  was  ascertained,  on  two  different  occasions,  that  if  onder  load, 
as  a  result  of  bad  management,  the  excitations  get  too  much  forced, 
uncoupling  becomea  imminait  and  manifestly  due  to  the  increase 
of  the  forced  oscillations.  Under  such  conditions,  the  ratio  — 
calculated  for  full  wattless  output,  reduces  to  1.07, 

On  another  central  station  B  the  ratio--,  calculated  for  no-load, 
for  machines  installed  som«  time  and  working  well,  is  1.56 
(W=8.B  Wt).  A  newly  installed  group,  having — =  2.4  f<w  no- 
load,  works  well  for  no-load,  but  badly  with  load.     Finally,  two 

T 
w  groups  having  —  =  1.1 

gether,  nor  with  the  others. 

A  fly-wheel  W  =  ZW,A~-~lAu\  is,  therefore,  still  a  little 

inadequate  for  operation  with  load,  when  cos  f  is  not  equal  to  1, 
which  is,  at  present,  the  genial  case.  As  cos  ^  is  commonly 
0.8,  and  sm  it  may  sometimes  be  even  less  than  this  valu^  it  is 
best  to  discuss  the  case  as  if  all  the  current  were  wattless. 

In  that  case,  if  we  wish  to  keep  to  <r  for  the  fundamental  term, 
the  value  2  at  full-load,  we  must  allow  for  a  fly-wheel  2^^  times 

the  fly-wheel  of  resonance  ~^>    ^or   alternators    with    weak 

•'  («.80)' 

reaction    (fc  =  4),   and   four   times   the   fly-wheel  of  resonance 

)f 
.     -  j,  for  alternators  with  strong  reaction  {fc  =  l);  but  it  is 

evident  that  in  the  latter  case,  as  the  deviation  of  the  isolated 
group  is  very  slight  on  account  of  the  heavy  fly-wheel,  we  may 
allow  for  a  a  shght  increase  in  value,  since  it  is  not  «■  which 
is  important  in  itself,  but  irp  9. 

It  hooves  us  then  to  inquire  what  ratio,  a,  between  the  ac- 
cepted fly-wheel  and  the  fly-wheel  of  resonance,  gives  for  '  p  0, 
corresponding  to  the  flrst  term,  a  constant  value,  ind^ndent  of  ib. 
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This  is  simple,  and  we  readily  find: 

For  ap8  =0.15  or  8.°6  at  full-load  (Ist  Fourier  t«rm): 
k  a  <r  at  no-load  a  loaded 

4  1.5  4.5  6 

13  1.5  3 

For  *pe  =0.075  or  4. "3  at  full-load: 

it  a  t  at  no-load  <r  loaded. 

4  1.75  2.33  3.5 

1  4  1.33  2 

To  sum  up,  we  mast  allow  for  the  lower  limit  of  fly-wheel  from 
1.5  to  2  timea  the  fly-wheel  of  resonance  (r=1.23  to  1.41  r) 
for  alternators  having  a  very  weak  reaction ;  and  from  3  to  4  times 
the  fly-wheel  of  resonance  (r=  1.73  to  2  r  )  for  alternators  hav- 
ing a  very  strong  reaction — the  fly-wheel  of  resonance  being  cal- 
calculated  for  no-load,  according  to  the  formula ; 

TbANSITORY   PSBTnitBATIOKS. 

In  a  steam  engine,  however  well  made,  there  may  occasionally 
occur  slight  differences  between  the  power  derdoped  by  one  steam- 
cylinder  and  that  developed  by  those  adjoining.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  transitory  difference  only  produces  a  deviation  (followed 
by  a  few  oscillations,  free  and  damped),  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that  this  deviation  should  be  small,  at  the  most  only  a  few  degrees 
in  the  period.  We  shall  see  what  diffCTWice  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  transitorily  with  the  double  of  the  fly-wheel  of  resonance. 

To  simplify,  we  suppose  that  the  forced  oscillatioD  does  not 
exist,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  precise 
moment  when  the  new  supplementary  energy  W,  is  introduced 
into  the  system,  and  the  damping  is  zero.  We  thus  obtain  for  the 
elongation    fi«  a  somewhat  excessive  value. 

If  the  alternator  oscillates  freely,  after  introducing  W„  ita 
velocity  is 

2-  (I  +  «  no  «  0. 

•--¥=^? 

Each  time  it  recrosses  the  medium  position,  its  vdodty  ia^ 
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hence,  W.  — -j^  (lU,  —  CI)  i 
whence,  if  we  mnit  t*  wiLh  respect  to  i 

and  fiDally: 

Q    ( 
-  fi.)  (ft  —  ==-  ^ 


Hj'°-' 


tj,  8   40Kn*7 

ITie  power  of  tire  cylinder  is  6',  w;  if,  momraitarily,  it  is  aug- 
mented bym  o;  «—  W'.;  and  if  W=2  W„  there  reanlta: 

Ftwpfl.^O.lS  (10  deg.  in  the  period),  and  i^l,  the  moet 
imfBTorable  condition,  we  obtain  in  =  0.08;  it  is  necesaaiy  that 
at  full-load  (Hie  c;lindw  ehoiild  exceed  the  others  by  8  per  cent 
if  the  dieplacement  is  to  be  10  deg.  From  this  point  of  view, 
sncb  a  fiy-vheel  is  sufficient. 

Compound  Altkenators. 

If  we  study  the  action  in  parallel  of  compound  alternators,  the 
question  is,  at  first  view,  more  complex  than  for  simple  alternators. 

At  no-load,  for  example,  while  the  power  for  two  simple  alter- 
nators is: 

|.f-±^»n»«, 

for  two  compound  alternators,  we  have: 

J>A  4_^  gin  01  sin  g, 

P.J  *  »  I  Bin  («i  -f  a,) 
which  is  indeterminate,  as  we  do  not  succeed  in  eliminating  By 
or  ©I  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  exchange  of  watt- 
less current  between  two  machines  ia  indeterminatt,  the  voltages 
at  the  terminals  of  each  bdng  always  maintained  constant,  what- 
ever  tiie  output    . 

To  remove  this  indetermination,  another  condition  must  be 
added ;  for  example,  that  the  internal  e.n^f .  should  be  maintained 
c(H>staDt;  and  from  this  there  results,  ^,  =  £j,  and    di*—  0t: 


[-ii^unft 
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Two  coudusioiiB  follow  frtHn  this  result: 

1).  Tbe  tangent  at  the  origin,  for  9^=0,  is  the  eune  as  foi 
the  ordinal;  altematora;  consequently,  the  period  of  natural  OBcil- 
lation  is  the  same,  vhetiier  the  altematois  are  compounded  or  not. 

2).  Compound  alternators  are  in  stable  coupling,  since  the  tan- 
gent is  infinite  for  6  ^^  —,  if  tbe  slepB  taken  to  sssure  the  equalil? 

of  Bi  and  B^  do  not  modify  the  ahove  equations. 

This  may  be  done  in  certain  cases,  but  even  when  the  steps  taken 
modify  the  conditions  in  such  a  way  that  the  alternators  act  to- 
ward each  other  like  ordinary  uncomponnded  alternators,  thera 
still  remainB  In  favor  of  the  compound  machine  a  marked  advan- 
tage, namely: 

A  compound  alternator  may  be  produced  with  a  much  greater 
reaction  than  an  ordinary  alternator,  sinc^  in  the  latter,  the  reac- 
tion is  limdted  by  the  drop  of  voltage  admissible  in  practice,  with 
tbe  result  that  the  fly-wheel  of  resonance  la  much  smaller  for  it 
than  for  an  ordinary  altamator — ^in  general,  four  times  smallw 
(it^l)  than  for  an  alienator  wit^  a  small  drop  of  potential 
(it  ^6).  The  minimum  fly-whed  allowable  is  not  four  times 
smaller,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  a  must  be  about  two  times 
larger  for  a  strong  reaction  (k!=l)  than  for  a  weak  reaction 
(h==i);  but  in  the  end  it  etill  remains  about  two  times  smallCT.* 

MAxrunH  Fly-wheel. 

There  seems  to  be  advantage,  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
working,  in  not  adopting  very  heavy  fly-wheele.  But  although  the 
minimimi  value  of  a  fly-wheel  may  be  fixed  with  relative  precision, 
it  does  not  sean  poesible,'  as  yet,  to  fix,  even  approximately,  tiie 
maximum  value. 

On  the  side  of  the  lower  limit  the  danger  appears  almost  unex- 
pectedly and  sharply,  but  it  is  inexcusable;  on  the  side  of  the 
upper  limit  it  appears  only  little  by  little,  and  fortunately  with 
much  less  eerioua  consequences,  for  the  reason  that  parallel  opera- 
tion simply  deteriorates  gradually.  Moat  fortunately,  also,  the 
heavy  fly-wheel  is  expensive  and  very  naturally  the  toidaicry  is 
n<A  to  exaggerate  it 

The  tirouble  caused  by  heavy  fly-wheels  is,  as  we  know,  especially 

4.  For  A  more  detailed  account,  see  "  Qaelqnw  Applieatioiu  d'Alter- 
lutanrs  Compound*,"  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Int.  dei  Elcctriciena,  June,  IQOS. 
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aggravated  by  speed  governore.  X  can  not  do  better  than  ref<er 
the  reader  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  H,  H.  Baraefl*  paper,  already  cited. 
In  particular,  a  compariBon  is  therein  given  between  three  installa- 
tiona  in  which  the  engines  and  the  alternators  are  the  same  and 
only  di£Fer  in  size  of  fly-wheels.  The  fly-wheels  are  respectively 
three,  four  and  six  times  the  fly-wheel  of  resonance — notwith- 
standing that  the  alternators  have  a  small  reaction — that  is  to 
eay,  the  fly-wheels  are  very  heavy.  In  the  first  central  station 
parallel  operation  was  satisfactory  with  a  moderate  damping  of  the 
governors;  in  the  secondj  strong  damping  was  required,  and  in 
tho  third,  it  was  impossible  to  operate,  whatev^  the  amount  of 
damping,  without  modifying  the  altematois.  The  "  cumulative 
surging "  occurred  even  without  speed  governoiB,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  singular.  In  two  other  papers  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  suggested  two  explanations  of  the  occurrence.  It 
may  be  attributed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  hysteresis  of  the  arma- 
tures  of  the  alt^^ators;  but  if  the  perturbing  couples  which  are 
brought  into  play  through  liiis  influence  are  independent  of  iner- 
tia,* they  belong,  however,  to  the  number  of  those  due  to  another 
cause;  the  lag  of  the  variations  of  the  internal  e.m.fB.  on  the 
variations  of  speed^  depending  on  inertia. 

Be  this  as  it  msy,  it  appears  well  established  that  the  longer 
the  natural  period  of  oscillation  is,  the  more  easily  will  oscillation 
be  produced  and  the  more  necessary  will  it  be  to  dampen  the 
governors  powerfully.  For  this  reason  it  is,  if  anything,  harmful 
to  use  three  or  four  times  the  fly-wheel  of  resonance.  As,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  object  in  adding  weight,  it  is  better  to  stick 
to  the  lower  limits  determined  above,  and  even,  for  the  sake  of 
precaution,  to  be  a  little  below  thera.   ■ 

Facility  of  Codpuno. 
It  may  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  augmenting  the  fly- 
wheel we  increase  the  difficulties  of  working  in  parallel.  For 
example,  with  an  infinite  fly-wheel  it  would  be  impossible  to  coupl^ 
however  small  might  be  the  difference  in  speed  at  the  moment 
of  the  operation. 

6.  S«e  "The  Inflncnee  of  HyitereHiH  on  the  Working  of  AltcmatorH  in 
F&r»lle),"  page  087. 

6.  See  "  The  Kinetic  VariKtion  of  Electromotive  Force  in  D;pumo-Electrie 
Qeuerator*,"  etc,  page  M9. 
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Let  hb  seek  what  is  the  mazimnia  angular  deviation  obtained 
with  four  times  the  fly-wheel  of  resonaiice  under  normal  workiog 
coDditionB.  At  least  five  seconds  are  required  between  two  snc- 
ceesive  identical  states  of  the  sjnchroniaing  lamps  bef<H«  the  risk 
can  be  tal^n  of  closing  the  switches;  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  more 
than  tes  seconds,  on  account  of  oscillation  in  speed,  so  easily  pro- 
duced in  a  machine  at  no-load.  Let  us  assume  10  seconds:  This 
means  that  one  of  the  machines  makes  501  revolutions  while  the 
other,  already  connected  to  the  circuit,  makes  500.    The  via  viva 

of  the  machines  to  be  coupled  is  therefore  —  greater  than  it  should 

be,  and  the  result  is  as  if,  the  machines  being  coupled,  we  had  intro- 
duced an  external  energy: 


From  this  results,  eithex 


w,  wilh  ir  =  4  Jf^  ^»="755»  *****  "  ***  **y»  ^-^^  ^^S-  in  ^^ 
Bpaca  This  time  the  diflScul^  grows  with  the  number  of  poles, 
for  eighty  poles,  p  ^  40,  p  0_  equals  from  9  to  10  d^.  in  the 
period,  which  is  still  reascMiable.  But,  if  we  consider  that  the 
switches  are  not  always  closed  at  exactly  the  right  moment,  we  see 
that  the  operation  is  difficult  and  may  fail  with  heavier  fly-wheela 
and  an  interval  of  only  five  sectmds  between  the  two  successively 
identical  states  of  the  lamps  of  synchronisation;  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  moment  of  haste. 

Cbaibmaiv  Rushuobe:     The  papers  of  M.  Boucherot  are  now  open  for 
diBCUMion.      If  there  is  no  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  the  paper  od 
"  Leakage  lUactaiice  of  Induction  Uoton,"  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Adams. 
Vol.  I  — iS 
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THE   LEAKAGE    REACTANCE    OF    INDUCTION 
MOTORS. 


BT  FROF.  G.  A.  ADAMS,  Barvard  Vnivenitg. 


The  experiments,  the  resalte  of  which  are  here  given,  form  part 
of  a  series  planned  l^  the  writer  about  fire  years  ago,  but  poa1> 
poned  from  time  to  time. 

The  object  of  the  series  was  to  separate  and  measure  the  several 
elements  of  magnetic  leakage  in  alternating-current  machinery,  to 
determine  the  factors  upon  which  each  of  these  elements  depends, 
and  to  see  how  far  fundamental  principles  could  be  applied  ef- 
fectively in  predetermining  leakage  reactance.*  , 

Thus  far  the  work  has  been  confined  to  induction  motors,  and 
even  in  this  field  much  of  the  material  at  hand  could  not  be  in- 
corporated in  the  present  paper  owing  to  the  lateneea  of  the  date  ' 
at  which  the  work  was  undertaken. 

Theory. 

In  the  predetermination  of  induction  motor  leakage  three  ele- 
ments are  commonly  considered ;  the  slot  or  "  peripheral "  leakage ; 
the  coil  end  or  "  flank  "  leakage;  and  the  tooth-tip  leakage,  recently 
presented  by  Mr.  Behn  Eschenberg  under  the  head  of  the  "  windlug 
coefficient." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  tceta  to  be  described  below,  a 
fourth  element  was  discovered,  which  while  not  of  much  importance 
in  machines  of  high  frequency,  plays  a  considerable  part  in  ma- 
chines of  low  frequency,  especially  in  eonneclion  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  familiar  short-circuit  tests.  This  fourth  element 
will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  belt  Imkage,  and  will  be  described 
in  turn. 

As  most  of  the  reluctance  of  the  leakage  paths  is  due  to  non- 
magnetic material,  it  is  customary  to  assume  this  reluctance  to  bo 

I.  Some  writers  treat  this   subject  under   the   head   of   the   "  Leakage 

Factor,"iT.  In  the  experimenta  here  described  measurementa  were  made  of 

the  la&k>^  reactance,  x,  and  of  the  exciting'  reactance,  aia.    The  ^proximate 

relation  Iwtween  tbeee  quantities  ts:  a  =  x  +  sco. 

1700] 
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constant  and  to  calculate  the  leakage  fluxes  as  if  they  had  an  in- 
dependent eziatence,  whereas  in  most  caaea  they  are  merely  dis- 
tortioDB  of  the  main  fluz. 

Slot  Leatage. 

This  relates  to  the  flui  whicTi  crosses  the  slots  without  croseing 
the  gap,  and  there  are  two  methods  of  calculation ;  one  in  which 
the  leakage  around  each  slot  is  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the 
other  slots,  and  the  other  in  which  each  phase  belt  of  current  is 
supposed  to  have  a  leakage  flnj  which  links  with  all  the  current  and 
crosses  all  the  slots  in  that  belt.  The  result  of  the  calculation  is 
evidently  the  same  in  either  case  since  the  reluctance  of  the  leakage 
path  in  the  second  case  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
m.m.f. 

The  second  method  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  would 
inToIve  a  leakage  path  linked  with  all  the  cnirent  under  one  pole 
and  on  one  side  of  the  air-gap.  This  would  obviously  reduce  the 
resulting  reactance  owing  to  the  difFerence  of  phase  between  the 
several  current  belts  with  which  this  flux  would  be  linked.  More- 
over when  it  is  remembered  that  the  slot  leakage  is  merely  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  main  flux,  it  will  be  evident  that  although  the  mag- 
netizing effect  of  the  current  in  a  given  slot  may  be  felt  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  either  side  of  that  slot,  this  ^ect  ceases  to 
be  distortional  at  a  very  short  distance. 

As  further  proof  on  this  point  the  writer  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments  (not  recounted  below),  in  which  careful  measure- 
ment was  unable  to  detect  any  mutual  leakage  reactance  between 
adjacent  slots. 

As  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  slot  reactance  by  the  method 
flrst  mentioned  above,  the  writer  uses  the  familiar  formula  for  the 
flux  per  slot  ampere  per  cm  length  of  slot  (see  Fig.  I). 

'.-"•(^+?+?'+?) (». 

For  other  shapes  of  slot  or  arrangements  of  conductors,  obvious 
changes  in  this  formula  may  be  made. 
The  slot  reactance  is  then 
K- 

Xt=  iijmf,N'U  TT  10^-  Snnrtlftklfy* (2) 

■"• 

where  n  is  the  frequency. 
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N^  the  number  of  conductors  per  slot, 

l^  the  length  of  the  firmatiire  core  in  ems, 

N  the  number  of  active  conductors  per  phaee^ 

and  ig  the  length  of  active  conductor  per  phase  in  cms. 

Aseume  an  open  slot  of  fixed  depth,  with  a  winding  of  fixed 
depth,  and  a  fixed  ratio  of  slot  width  to  tooth  pitch ;  then  imagine 
the  number  of  slots  reduced  to  one-half;  ^^  will  be  reduced  to  one- 
half,  but  the  conductors  per  slot  will  be  doubled;  therefore,  the 
total  flux  linkage  per  conductor  ampere  will  remain  the  same.    The 


FlOS.  1  AND  2. 


same  coDclusiou  h(ddB  for  partly  closed  slots,  provided  the  ratio 
of  slot  opening  to  slot  width  remains  constant. 

Thus  the  slot  reactance  is  in  many  cases  independent  of  the 
number  of  slots,  but  proportional  to  the  slot  depth,  and  other- 
wise dependent  upon  the  location  of  the  conductors  and  the  over- 
hang of  the  teeth.    It  is  also  independent  of  the  aSt-gap. 

CoU  End  Leakage. 

The  leakage  around  the  coil  ends  is  the  most  difficult  element  to 
calculate  a  priori,  and  various  degrees  of  approximation  are  em- 
ployed. The  experimental  results  of  the  present  investigation 
which  bear  upon  this  point  must  be  reserved  for  another  time,  but 
enough  of  these  results  have  been  worked  up  to  warrant  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  following  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  based  on  funda- 
mental priociples.  This  method  is  only  a  slight  modification  of 
that  used  by  Niethammer. 

Given  a  circular  coil,  in  air,  with  a  rectangular  scetion  whose 
long  side  is  not  more  than  twice  its  short  side  and  whooe  diagonal 
is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  coil.  Its  in- 
ductance (within  1  per  cent)  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
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convenient  lorm;  the  flux  per  coil-ampere  per  cm  IeD£;tb  of 
coil  is: 

(») 

where  D  ib  the  mean  diameter  of  the  coil  and  d  the  diagonal  of  tlie 
coil  section. 

If  the  coil  be  square,   f^  will  be  reduced  by  about  6  per  cent. 

If  two  similar  circular  coils,  as  above  described,  be  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  and  at  a  distance  apart  which  is  small  as  compared 
with  their  diameter,  the  mutual  flux  per  ampere  cm  is  approximately. 


ft  =  0.alogYl.74^V 


„~0.liHog(l.U^ (4) 


where  D  is  their  common  diameter  and  a  the  mean  perpendicular 
distance  between  them.  ■ 

If  a  is  not  verf'small  as  compared  with  D,  ^^  must  be  reduced 
accwdingly. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  low-voltage  barrel  winding  D  may 
be  taken  as  seven-tenths  of  the  pole  pitch. 

With  these  euggestiona  as  a  foundation  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained. 

This  metliod,  although  somewhat  laborious,  reduces  the  amount 
of  guessing,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Hobarf  s  method,  is  which  a 
combined  value  of  the  flux  per  ampere  cm  is  assumed  at  the 
start;  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  clearly  before  the 
mind  the  factors  upon  which  this  element  of  the  leakage  depends. 

This  method,  although  somewhat  laborious,  involves  less  guessing 
than  the  short-cut  methods  and  has  the  considerable  advantage  of 
keeping  clearly  before  the  mind  the  factors  upon  which  this  ele- 
meat  of  the  leakage  depends.  For  example  it  shows  why  the 
Hobart  method  of  assuming  a  fixed  equivalent  value  of  the  flux 
per  ampere  centimeter  of  the  whole  phase-belt  bundle,  gives  such 
satisfactory  results  when  applied  to  machines  of  widely  differing 
proportions;  at  the  same  time  it  points  out  the  limitations  of  this 
method.  An  example  in  illustration  is  the  rewinding  of  a  given 
frame  for  half  frequency  and  double  pole-pitch.  The  coil  end 
which  includes  all  the  conductors  of  one  phase  belt,  will  be  twice 
as  long  and  twice  as  broad,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  pole-pitch  to 
the  diagonal  of  the  coil  section,  and  the  logarithm  of  this  ratio, 
will  remain  the  same.  This  assumes  the  same  shape  and  arrange- 
ment of  coil  ends,  the  effect  of  a  change  in  which  may  be  con* 
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aiderable.  The  logarithm  of  the  above-mentioiied  ratio  is  a  very 
fair  quantitative  guide  to  the  effect  of  any  such  change  of  arrange- 
ment, and  is  a  safeguard  against  the  blind  aBSumption  of  a  fixed 
Talue  of  the  flux  per  ampere  centimeter. 

Tooth-Tip  Leakage, 

This  refers  to  the  leatage  path  that  links  with  a  single  slot  by  way 
of  the  air-gap  and  of  an  opposite  tooth-tip  which  bridges  the  slot 
in  question.  The  reluctance  of  this  path  varies  witii  the  relative 
position  of  stator  and  rotor  teeth,  and  may  be  readily  calculated 
by  an  obvious  method  for  any  or  all  positions  of  the  rotor.  Thisr 
like  the  slot  leakage  is  a  purely  distortional  flux. 

In  calculation  it  is  very  important  to  know  accurately  the  length 
of  gap  and  the  dimension  of  the  teeth,  since  in  some  cases  a  very 
small  error  in  the  tooth  dimensions  makes  a  considerable  error  in 
the  tooth-tip  leakage.  Saturation  of  the  tooth-tip  comers  may  also 
have  a  very  appreciable  effect,  especially  with  open  slots,  where 
tiie  overlapping  of  the  teeth  is  small  and  moet  of  the  main  flux  is 
forced  through  the  comers  of  the  teeth. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  tooth  overlap  mnst  carry 
both  the  primary  and  secondary  leakage,  which  are  in  the  name  di- 
rection across  the  gap,  see  Fig.  %.  Half  of  this  overlap  may  be 
charged  to  the  primary  and  half  to  the  secondary,  or  all  to  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  neglected;  the  result  will  be  the  same 
when  the  number  of  primary  and  secondary  slots  arc  the  same; 
in  any  other  case  the  flrst-mentioned  method  is  preferable. 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  these  calculations 
is  the  tooth  fringing,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  air-gap  on  each  side  of  the  tooth  overlap.' 

If  the  number  of  teeth  be  reduced  ane>half,  the  number  of  active 
conductors  and  the  percentage  of  slot  opening  remaining  the  same, 
the  reluctance  of  each  path  will  be  one-half  as  great  and  the  con- 
ductors per  slot  twice  as  great;  thus  the  tooth-tip  reactance  will 
be  four  times  as  great,  or  inverstly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
number  of  slots. 

The  other  factora  (air-gap  and  slot  opening),  upon  which  the 
tooth-tip  reactance  depends,  affect  the  exciting  reactance  to  about 
the  same  extent,  so  that  this  part  of  the  leaJcage  factor  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  the  number  of  slots  per  pole  per  phase. 
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Theost. 
Belt  Leakage. 

According  to  the  familiar  method  of  analysis,  the  primary 
current  of  an  induction  motor  may  be  looked  upon  as  made 
up  of  two  parts,  one  the  exciting  current,  and  the  other  the 
load  current  whose  m.m.f.  just  balances  that  of  the  secondary 
current.  Thus  the  primary  load  current  is  in  general  equal 
and  opposite  in  phase  to  the  secondary  current;  but  consider 
the  moment  when  a  primary  phase  belt  bridges  the  joint  between 
two  secondary  phase  belts,  see  Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6.  The  primary 
load  current  has  a  phase  in  between  those  of  the  two  overlapping 
secondary  currents,  and  there  result  local  m.m.fB.  as  indicated  in 
Figs.  3,  4,  and  5,  The  corresponding  fluxes  have  components  in 
phase  with  each  of  the  currents  with  which  they  are  linked  and 
these  components  have  the  same  efFect  as  true  leakage  fluxes. 


In  order  to  simplify  matters  for  the  time  being,  consider  a  three- 
phase  machine  with  a  great  mtiny  very  small  teeth  and  N^  con- 
ductors per  cm  of  periphery  in  primary  and  in  secondary.  Con- 
sider the  instant  represented  in  Pigs,  6  and  7.  The  vectors 
A^,  Bj,  B„  etc.,  of  Fig.  7,  represent  the  currents  in  the  correspond- 
ing phase  belts  of  Fig.  6.  The  exciting  current  is  neglected  as 
explained  above. 

Consider  the  overlap  of  belt  A^^  on  Bj.  Then,  for  every  ampere 
in  the  primary  circuit  there  will  be  a  resultant  belt  '.eakagc  car- 
rent,*!  (Fig.  7)^2  sin'  /-  —r^.  which  will  produce  a  leakage 
flux  in  phase  with  A-^.  The  corresponding  total  flux  linkage  for 
that  part  of  the  <4,  belt  which  overlaps  the  Bj  belt,  is  obtained  by 
an  obvious  integration.  It  is  (for  1  cm  depth  of  core), 
.    _       0.31  KK,N'''  J,  .  .   /"^  ■*  — S\ 
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where  ^  is  the  air-gap  in  ems,  N^  the  numher  of  conductorB  per  cm 
of  periphery,  K  a  constant  lees  than  unity  that  takes  accoimt  of  the 
reduction  of  gap  section  by  the  slot  openings,  and  £,  e  similar  con- 
stant which  takes  accoant  of  the  ampere  turns  consumed  in  the  iron 
part  of  tiie  belt  leakage  path. 


Similarly,  the  linkage  for  the  other  part  of  the  A^  belt  if  — 

and  the  total  belt  reactance  per  phase  (primary  and  secondary*) 
for  the  position  y  ie  — 

■^■f!)] (•) 

where  3p  is  the  number  of  poles  and  l^  the  length  of  Hie  core. 
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The  variable  portion  of  equation  5  (within  the  brackets),  ia 
plotted  in  Fig.  7a.  The  presence  of  Biota  of  ordinal;  size  would 
of  course  modify  this  considerably. 

For  a  two-phaae  motor  ^  ia  changed  to  — ,  ^  is  1.6  times  as 
large,  and  the  volts  per  phase  are  increased  in  the  ratio  of  1.41. 

The  average  value  of  the  expression  in  the  brackets  is  0.009  for 
the  three-phase  and  .0198  for  the  two-phase  case.  Thns,  when 
compared  on  the  basis  of  percentage  reactive  drop,  ths  two-phase 
belt  leakage  is  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  three-phase 
machine.    Also  the  corresponding  part  of  the  leakage  factor  is  sf- 


^^ 

/     \ 

'^        ^ 

'^  t         X 

'     t             \ 

7                  V 

t                   A 

z              ^ 

y  In  terma  or  belt  pitcb 
Pia.  T*. 


fected  in  the  same  proportion.  This  difference  is  slightly  reduced 
by  the  greater  number  of  slots  per  pole  per  phase  in  the  two-phase 
machine, 

Betuming  to  the  three-phase  case,  the  average  total  belt  re- 
actance per  phase  ia  — 


10»« 

value  ia  — 


,.(«) 


•p) 


and  its  maximum  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  K  varies  with  the  relative  position  of 
rotor  and  stator  teeth  and  that  in  equation  6  it  should  huve  an 
equivalent  average  value,  whereas  in  equation  7  it  should  have  the 
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value  corresponding  to  iJie  maximmn  belt  reactance,  which  value  is 
usually,  though  not  always,  the  mozimum  for  K, 
If  du=  the  diameter  of  the  armature  — 

a.s.<f.<.jrjsr,jr'' 
^ iJifj  '  W 

«.6cnj.;.j-jr;jy'y 
'•^. ioi^J "' 

If  «  =  the  peripheral  velocity  of  armature, 
■*16.S'.giB.^4-y'j 
But  the  exciting  reactance  is  — 

^-''^T;/-^'^^ (..) 

where  K  has  an  average  value  not  neceBsarily  the  eame  as  that  in 
equations  6,  8,  and  10,  except  when  the  aumher  of  slots  per  belt 
is  larger  than  is  usual. 

Thus  the  corresponding  part  of  the  leakage  factor  is  approxi- 
mately — 

•«-x7  =  'l^-""' (") 

which  is  a  constant  for  all  types  of  three-phase  induction  motors 
under  the  hypothetical  conditions  assumed ;  but  this  constancy  might 
have  been  predicted  since  the  belt  leakage  path  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  main  flux. 

For  many  purposes  a  more  effective  mensuie  of  the  importance 
of  magnetic  leakage  is  given  by  the  corresponding  percentage  re- 
active drop.  When  expressed  in  terms  of  the  design  constants,  tlus 
is  easily  ^own  to  be,  in  the  case  of  belt  leakage  — 

^B — w — vB^nr 

where  P  is  the  load  current,  E^  the  induced  or  counter  o.m.f.,    &• 
the  peripheral  current  density  due  to  the  load  current,  and  B 
the  maximum  value  of  the  gap  density. 

Effect  of  Slots. 

The  only  variable  not  considered  in  equations  12  and  13,  is  the 
number  of  slots,  the  effect  of  changing  which  can  readily  be  deter- 
mined by  a  few  special  cases. 
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Consider  a  macMne  vith  two  slots  per  pole  per  ph&se,  and  in  the 
position  of  maximnm  belt  leakage  (Fig.  4).  TTsing  the  same  nota- 
tion as  above,  the  mnTiTniim  total  belt  reactance  is  — 

'"««. ioBfj • t"J 

■where  the  same  interpretation  of  K  is  made  as  for  equation  9, 

With  four  slote  per  pole  per  phase  (Fig.  3),  the  reluctance  of  the 
leakage  path  is  doubled  and  the  reactance  reduced  to  one-half  of 
that  gives  in  equation  8.    Similarly  with  a  larger  number  of  slota. 

Tablet. 

Biota  par  pola  SetotlTe  maxloiiraa 

per  pliue.  belt  nsctum. 

Z  1. 

4  .5 

6  .417 

8  .375 

»  .333 

The  corresponding  average  values  do  not  differ  quite  as  much  aa 
these  mazimnm  values.  For  an  infinite  number  of  slots  the  maxi- 
mum belt  reactance  is  one-third  of  that  given  in  equation  14,  which 
is  a  check  on  equation  9. 

TteO'Phaie  Belt  Leakage. 

For  a  two-phase  motor  the  following  values  are  readily  de- 
veloped — 

10.44  trf,n.fiX;ff"''  /..^ 

'H WH  '' ^"'> 


2X6^,n,^^       ;(„„j 

(lla) 


^B,      9.06  ,      , 

*=i;--ni--"" (i2«) 

>>"•"    inJi^      (13a) 


These  results  have  not  been  verified  experimentally,  but  there 
eeems  to  be  no  reason  for  discrediting  them ;  since  the  correspond- 
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ing  three-phase  equations,  developed  in  the  same  maimer,  check 
very  closely  with  experiment. 

CoHclurioru, 

It  thuB  appears  that  with  from  fonr  to  six  slots  per  pole  per  phase 
the  average  belt  factor  «b  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  given  by 
equations  12  and  12a,  i.  e.,  hetween  .5  per  cent  and  .6  per  cent  for  a 
three-phase  motor,  which  is  quite  an  appreciable  though  not  large 
item  (12  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total  c  in  a  good  motor). 

With  a  aquirrel-cage  rotor  there  is  obviously  no  belt  leakage. 

The  most  important  bearing  of  this  element,  however,  is  in  con- 
nection with  its  effect  upon  the  variation  of  the  leakage  reactance 
of  an  induction  motor  with  the  relative  position  of  stator  and  rotor, 
and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  familiar  short-circuit  tests. 
Heretofore  this  variation  has  been  attributed  entirely  to  the  tooth- 
tip  leakage. 

The  experiments  described  below  show  clearly  the  relative  effect 
of  these  two  elements  with  several  types  of  motor.  In  connection 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  experimental  results,  equations  5  to 
10  show  clearly  the  factors  upon  which  the  belt  reactance  depends. 

Experimental  Results. 

The  experiments  were  ao  designed  as  to  separate  as  far  as  pos- 
Bible  the  several  elements  of  the  leakage  reactance.  Three  stator 
and  four  rotor  cores,  shown  in  Fig,  8,  were  wound  in  various  ways 
and  tested  in  numerous  combinations  with  various  lengths  of  air- 
gap.    The  length  of  core  in  each  case  was  8  cm. 

The  leakage  reactance  and  the  exciting  reactance  were  carefully 
calculated  from  the  results  of  a  combination  of  short-circuit  and 
open-circuit  (stationary)  tests,  with  the  rotor  in  a  series  of  positions 
covering  one-half  of  the  symmetrical  belt  cycle.  In  the  open-circuit 
testa  the  rotor  and  stator  windings  were  in  turn  used  as  primaries. 

A  high  frequency  (292  cycles  per  second)  was  used  for  most  of 
the  short-circuit  tests  in  order  to  emphasize,  and  to  render  more  ac- 
curate tiie  measurement  of,  the  leakage  reactance.  In  two  cases 
check  measurements  were  also  made  at  60  cycles,  with  results  ao 
nearly  the  same  as  to  render  the  cause  of  this  difference  (about  1 
per  cent)  doubtful.  The  increased  shielding  at  high  frequency 
would  tend  to  cause  a  slightly  lower  reactance,  while  the  reduced 
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densities  id  the  iron  parts  of  the  leakage  paths  would  produce  the 
opposite  effect. 

A  long  series  of  single-phase  tests  were  made  with  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  eight  slots  per  pole,  with  various  winding  pitches,  and  with 
the  rotor  in  the  position  of  minimnm  reactance.  As  the  number  of 
slots  was  the  same  in  rotor  and  etator,  the  tooth-tip  and  the  belt 
leakage  were  eliminated,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  several  tests, 
the  eelf  and  mutual  reactance  of  the  slots  and  of  the  coil  ends  were 


StatorfS.— 48filoU.  Btatorl^S.— H  Sloti. 


^^5^^ 


Botortl.— M  Slot*  Botor*!.— 48  Slot*. 


Dluu.  of  Bcre  In  each  au«  — 17B 
Oatrida-dlun.  of  Stalor  oorea  ^M 
luddtt      -     ..  BotoE      "-  » a 


Xotor#S.— M  Slots. 


determined.  Another  check  on  the  coil-end  leakage  was  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  results  of  three-phase  tests  with  windings  of  various 
pitches. 

A  series  of  tests  of  coils  in  air  including  the  effect  of  the  prox- 
imity  of  iron  (cast  and  laminated)  and  other  metal  masses  was  also 
made. 

As  there  is  neither  time  nor  space  for  the  incorporation  of  the  re- 
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Bulte  of  all  of  theee  experiments  in  the  present  paper  (except  in  so 
far  as  they  maj  have  been  already  briefly  referred  to),  those  portions 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  two  most  familiar  elements 
(slot  and  coil-end  leakage),  will  be  omitted,  and  only  those  experi- 
ments related,  which  bear  directly  upon  the  tooth-tip  and  belt  leak- 
age, these  two  going  naturally  together.  Of  these  last-mentioned  ex- 
periments <Hily  a  portion  are  here  described. 

In  order  to  separate  the  tooth-tip  leakage,  several  combinations 
were  selected  in  which  the  rotor  and  stator  had  the  same  nomber  of 
slots,  and  while  this  is  not  a  familiar  practical  combination  it 
serves  the  present  purpose  admirably. 


8uu>r-n.     ItotorfS.     i  Pole*. 

Total  leakfs  TeMtanoe  at  KB  oyolai  per  mmodcL 

4  open  dot)  per  ixde  par  pliue  on  both  SUtor  ftDd  B 


A  :  podttoiLMro  the  color  phaae  beJts  are  opposite  to  thoaa  In  the  ^ 
,  "yoeltlon  ^of  Rotof  in  tcnna  of  toqlh  pltol^. ^_ 


The  carves  of  Figs.  9  to  13  inclusive  show  the  total  leakage  re- 
actance (at  292  cj-cles)  as  a  function  of  tlie  rotor  position,  the 
latter  being  measured  in  terms  of  the  stator  tooth-pitch.  In  each 
of  Pigs.  9  to  IS  two  curves  are  shown  for  different  lengthsof  air- 
gap.  As  both  the  tooth-tip  and  the  belt  reactance  are  emphasized 
by  a  short  gap,  the  corresponding  curve  in  each  case  will  show  more 
plainly  the  manner  of  variation  of  these  two  elements,  while  the 
curves  for  the  longer  gap  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  un- 
portauce  of  these  elements. 

For  the  initial  position  (zero)  the  primary  phase  belts  were  set 
exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  secondary,  and  the  belt  leakage  is, 
therefore,  »ero. 
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Figure  9- 

The  difference  between  curve  I  and  the  broken  curve  Bhows  the 
tooth-tip  reactance;  and  the  difference  between  the  broken  curve 
and  the  40  ohm  line  shows  the  belt  reactance. 

Position  Zero. 

Both  the  tooth-tip  and  the  belt  leakage  are  zero,  the  reactance  for 
'  this  position  being  made  up  wholly  of  the  other  two  elements,  which 
are  practically  constant  for  all  positions  and  air-gaps. 
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HotoT  podtlon  la  terms  of  tooth  tXUA. 
Fia.  10. 
Position  .5. 

The  tooth-tip  leakage  has  its  maximum  value ;  the  belt  leakage  is 
small  not  only  because  of  the  slight  displacement,  but  also  because 
the  reluctance  of  the  belt  leakage  path  is  a  maximum.  The  peak  at 
this  point  is  narrow  and  low,  because  of  the  open  slots. 

Position  1. 

The  tooth-tip  leakage  is  zero  and  all  of  the  excess,  over  that  at 
position  zero,  is  due  to  the  belt  leakage.  This  position  is  represented 
in  Fig.  5. 
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Position  1.5. 

Tootb-tip  leakage,  a  maximum,  same  as  at  position  .5;  belt  leak- 
age lees  than  at  1.  because  of  greaUy-increaeed  reluctance  of  belt 
patb. 
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RiM^  podUoD  in  termg  of  hi 
Flo.  11. 
Position  3. 

Tooth-tip  leakage  zero;  belt  leakage,  a  maximum.  This  position 
conespoDdB  to  Fig.  3  and  is  the  point  of  symmetry  for  the  curve, 
the  other  half  being  exactly  similar. 

The  dependence  of  the  tooth-tip  and  of  the  belt  leakage  upon  the 
air-gap,  and  the  independence  thereof  of  the  other  two  elements, 
is  shown  clearly  by  curves  I  and  II. 

Fig.  10  illuptrates  the  same  points  except  that  the  tooth-tip  leak- 
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age  is  much  increased  by  partly  closing  tbe  stator  slots.  Curve  1TI 
shows  the  tooth-tip  leakage  without  the  belt  leakage.  The  initial 
value  of  curve  III  shows  the  saving  in  coil-end  leakage  by  tho 
squirrel-cage  rotor. 

Fig.  11  illustTatee  extreme  tooth-tip  leakage  due  to  the  small 
number  of  slots,  two  per  pole  per  phase.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  maximum  belt  leakage  for  this  machine  is  just  double  that 
of  Fig.  10,  which  is  in  entire  accord  with  table  I  since  K  and  K^ 
are  practically  the  same  for  both  machines. 
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BtWOT'*!.     Rotor  n.     4P01M. 

Total  l.»lu«e  rOKUmce  .t  «e  Cydra. 

.  ,»nl,  olo^  Uou  1.  WJj.|  „  ^  „  ,j^ 

]Pos)tk)ii  tA  Botoi  In  tetm*  of  St&tor  tooth  pitch. 
Fia.  12. 

In  the  case  of  Fig.  12,  the  tooth-tip  leakage  varies  only  slightly 
from  point  to  point,  owing  to  the  unequal  number  of  slot^  on  pri- 
mary and  secondar}',  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  practically  constant 
Thus  the  excess  (over  the  initial  value)  is  due  entirely  to  the  belt 
leakage,  which  does  not  leach  its  maximum  value  at  the  half-belt 
point  (position  %'),  since  at  that  point  the  belt-leakage  path  has  a 
relatively  high  reluctance. 

In  the  case  of  Fig.  13,  curve  I  is  the  same  as  curve  II  of  Fig.  9. 
For  curve  II  the  rotor  winding  was  connected  up  six-phase,  and 
for  curve  III,  twelve-phase.  The  belt  leakage  is  shown  clearly  by 
Vol.  I  — « 
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the  areas  between  these  cmres.  These  areas  also  show  how  rapidly 
the  belt  reactance  increages  with  the  mmimum  belt  pitch,  X, 
(equation  8). 

For  curve  rV  both  rotor  and  stator  were  rewound  for  eight 
poles,  and  for  curve  V  16-pole  windings  were  employed.  Here 
again  the  effect  of  changing  the  belt  pitch  is  clearly  shown,  but 
with  the  difference  that  the  initial  values  are  altered,  due  to  the 
changed  length  of  end  connections. 


i  A  X  A  la        \M        l.i        l.t         1.8        t.0 

SWoiOonH.      Bolar  Core#t.      Air  Oap^.^DUB. 
Com    T  Tbree  phan  4  pol^wladlng  oiLSIator  and  Botw 
■•■     n    Ststor  Sphue  4  pola;  BoUr  S  pbua  4  pole 

**    nr        "     u     I.     I.   li.        u    ]s    »     >•  » Q^g  ^(  p^  pg[j  pjj  pliM» 
■>     JV   Three  phue  8  pole  wtndlcg  on  StmCof  tnd.Rotiv 


Fia.  13. 

Another  test  was  made  with  the  rotor  connected  two-phase,  the 
result  being  just  what  waa  predicted,  an  average  increase  of  belt 
reactance,  but  a  much-reduced  variation  of  total  reactance,  due  to 
the  shorter  belt  cycle. 

The  experimental  results  considered  above  show  clearly  that  even 
in  the  case  of  3-phase,  60  cycle  motors,  the  belt  reactance  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  variation  of  the  total  reactance  with  rotor 
position,  and  that  in  the  case  of  lower  frequencies  it  becomes  still 
more  prominent. 

Therefore  if  a  reasonably-accurate  measure  of  the  leakage  re- 
actance is  desired,  an  average  should  be  taken  over  the  belt  cyd». 
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Table  II  ahows  the  interchange  of  lelatave  importance  betwerai 
the  several  leakage  elements  as  the  frequency  changes ;  it  is  bsBed 
upon  rotor  N~o.  \  and  stator  Ko.  1  with  normal  gap,  and  aseumee 
that  the  Bame  cores  are  wound  for  the  Beveral  freqnenciea  in  such  a 
way  ae  to  keep  the  same  peripheral  velocity, 

Tablb  II, 


1 

(Hum  TMwUnoe  on  wUtniT  buta. 

Per 

«Dt  of  total  rMotaooa.         | 
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belt. 
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4,B 
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'!:! 

l- 

I- 

i. 

Such  a  change  of  frequency  without  other  changes  does  not  rep- 
resent good  design,  but  the  table  gives  the  correct  general  impree- 
sioQ  as  to  the  increasing  importance  of  the  coil-end  and  belt  leakage, 
with  decreasing  frequency. 

The  writer  regrets  very  much  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  in- 
troduce more  of  the  methods  and  results  of  calculations,  of  which 
many  were  made  in  connection  with  the  aboye-described  and  other 
tests;  he  expects  to  publish  these  at  a  later  day. 

In  a  priori  calculations  of  the  several  elements  of  the  leakage  re- 
actance, an  average  discrepancy  of  about  5  per  cent  and  a  maximum 
discrepancy  of  15  per  cent  was  observed,  whereas  the  calculations 
of  the  total  leaka^  reactance  showed  mean  and  moimum  errors  of 
about  4  and  8  per  cent,  respectively.  Moreover  in  the  extreme 
cases  a  careful  analysis  always  disclosed  the  cause  of  error.  In  the 
light  of  this  experience  similar  calculations  could  be  made  with  con- 
siderably greater  accuracy,  the  above  percentages  referring  to  com- 
pletely a  priori  calculations. 

The  greatest  errors  occurred  in  the  calculations  of  tooth-tip  leak- 
age, for  two  reasoiiB :  First,  a  very  slight  error  in  the  dimensions  of 
gap  or  tooth-tip,  or  in  the  fringing  constant,  will  introduce  a  rela- 
tively large  error  into  the  result;  and  second,  the  tooth  comers 
being  frequently  highly  saturated  in  the  position  of  maximum  tooth- 
tip  leakage  introduce  an  element  of  reluctance  which  it  is  difficult 
to  calculate;  moreover  this  saturation  varies  greatly  with  the  rela- 
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tive  tooth  poeition.  The  fact  that  calculations  which  neglected  this 
last-named  element  gave  reactances  invariably  too  large  is  indica- 
tive of  its  importance. 

The  results  of  a  sample  Bet  of  calculatione  are  Bhown  is  Table 
III.  The  calculations  relate  to  stator  No.  2,  rotor  No.  2,  curve  I, 
and  Fig.  9. 

Table  III. 


OleolatHl. 

ObMrred. 

(ZfTOr. 

BlotroMt-nee 

IR.B 

-I 

null  »>.1an.tt                                                         i  PMltloO  1 . 

The  agreement  for  the  slot  and  coil-end  leakage  is  unusually  good, 
but  the  second  and  fourth  items  have  larger  errors  than  usual. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion,  that  the  chief  causes 
for  the  common  discrepancy  between  observed  values  and  those  ob- 
tained by  a  priori  calculation  are : 

1.  The  neglect  of  the  Belt  Leakage,  botii  in  calculation  and  in  the 
conduct  and  interpretation  of  teste. 

2.  Inaccuracy  of  data  of  teeth,  slots  and  gap.  Also;  that  cal- 
culations of  leakage  reactance,  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  can 
be  carried  out  with  average  errors  lees  than  5  per  cent,  and  rarely 
exceeding  6  or  7  per  cent. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  very  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Davenport,  Delafield  T>n  Bois, 
and  H.  W.  Sturges  in  the  preparation  for  and  the  carrying  out  of 
these  experiments,  and  by  Mr.  Harold  Edwards  in  computation. 

DiBOUSSIOIT. 
CHAlmAi)  RnSHUDBS:  We  must  ttuutk  Frofesaor  Adanu  for  hie  inter- 
esting contribution  on  this  subject.  Discusaions  on  different  electrical 
apparatus  do  not  always  bring  out  clearly  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
same  elements,  and  this  diHcussion,  although  carried  out  with  respect  ta 
one  class  of  machinery,  contains  matter  of  iuterrat  to  designers  of  all 
classes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  the  subject 
of  designing  will  be  fully  developed  from  the  fundamental  principles.  Wa 
have  in  the  apparatus  magnetic  circuits  and  electric  circuits,  &nd  the 
work  of  the  designer  is  to  arrange  these  in  such  a  waj'  as  to  attain  the 
desired  end  in  the  best  manner.  We  have  the  inertia  in  each  drcuit,  the 
leakage  as  it  were,  and  the  flux  passing  through  the  whole.  Work  is 
now  being  carried  'on  bj  those  interested  in  the  subject,  to  inveetigat* 
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the  components  of  each  of  the  elements  which  form  the  whole  reactftm. 
The  subject  of  armature  interference,  under  which  head  this  might  in  a 
measure  be  said  to  eome,  ia  being  continually  more  divided  and  analTzed, 
and  we  are  rapidlj  reaching  a  condition  where  predetermination  of  result* 
U  poaaible  with  a  cooudcrable  degree  of  accuracy. 

A  few  yeara  ago,  designers  of  direct-current  machinery  did  not  con- 
aider  the  factor  of  self-induction,  but  at  present  there  ii  no  more  important 
feature  of  direct-current  designing  than  the  self-induction  of  the  armature 
coils  while  undergoii^  commutation.  This  self-induction  is  not  that 
wlych  baa  in  the  past  tieett  of  interest  to  designers  of  alternating-current 
maehinery,  but  it  is  the  same  element  which  enters  as  a  factor  for  tha 
limitations  of  design  in  both  cases. 

But  not  to  occupy  too  much  time,  I  wish  to  ezprees  my  own  apprecia- 
tion of  Professor  Adams'  work,  and  to  bring  fortii  the  idea  that  all  t^ 
these  jiapers  dealing  with  the  deelgning  of  different  machines  are  in 
reality  only  dealing  with  various  applicatims  of  the  same  elements.  The 
paper  of  Frofeasor  Adams  ia  now  open  to  discussion. 

Pnor.  Kakapctoff:  I  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  explanation 
of  Professor  Adama,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 
As  I  stated  in  my  previous  remarks  with  respect  to  the  paper  of  Professor 
Blondel,  it  ia  very  difficult  to  calculate  the  real  self-induction  or  leakage 
of  an  apparatus,  m>  as  to  give  it  in  numerical  terms  applicable  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Adams  It 
his  investigation  enables  him  to  predetermine  the  power-factor  numerically 
for  a  given  frame  and  a  given  winding.  Of  course,  large  manufacturers 
have  now-a-days  no  difllculty  in  predetermining  tlie  power-factAr  of  an 
induction  motor.  Tbey  have  such  a  wide  experience  that  they  know  what 
it  will  be.  But,  generally  ipeaking,  can  you  take  into  account  the  self- 
induction  of  the  end  connections,  the  shape  of  the  teeth  and  so  cmT  This 
is  the  first  question.  As  to  the  second  question — maybe  I  misunderstood 
the  explanation  of  Professor  Adams — it  seemed  to  me  that  be  said  that 
the  short-circuit  current  varies  very  considerably  with  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  stator  and  rotor.  Now,  actual  experience  shows  that,  in 
making  short-circuit  tests  on  induction  motors,  we  do  not  need  to  care 
very  much  about  the  position  of  the  teeth.  The  short-circuit  current  is 
nearly  the  same  in  every  relative  position  of  the  teeth.  I  have  never 
noticed  any  difference  in  the  instrument  readings  while  the  brske  on  the 
motor  was  shifted  by  more  than  the  amount  of  two  teeth,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  necessary,  in  making  commercial  short-circuit  tests, 
to  take  into  account  the  relative  position  of  the  teeth  of  stator  and  rotor. 

The  third  question  is  in  relation  to  the  coefficients  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  leakage.  I  know  it  would  be  of  great  value  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  know  how  to  separate  the  primary  from  the  secondary  leakage 
iMi  an  induction  motor  which  is  already  made  an  induction  motor  under 
test.  I  have  myself  tried  to  do  sometbinff  in  this  direction,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  in  separating  them.  In  many  cases  the  shape  of  the  teeth  and 
the  number  of  teeth,  primary  and  secmdary,  the  voltage,  the  number  of 
primary  and  secondary  turns,  are  entirely  different  one  from  another, 
and,  therefore,  the  primary  leakage  may  be  very  different  from  the  see- 
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OOdAiT  leakage,  asd  it  would  be  of  gre>t  importance  to  know  tbem 
■eparatelf. 

What  we  can  do  in  a  motor  which  is  already  conatructed  ia,  first,  to 
take  the  readings  of  primary  aad  secondaiy  currents  on  short  circuit, 
(supposing,  of  course,  that  the  secondary  is  phase  wound — if  the  sectMidaiy 
has  the  squirrel-cage  winding,  we  can  not  do  anything  anyway).  The 
muiulacturer  knows  the  ratio  of  primary  and  secondary  turns.  If  there 
be  no  leakage  reactance  in  the  motor,  the  ratio  of  currents  would  be  vei; 
near  tbe  ratio  of  turns,  but  the  real  secondary  currait  is  always  leaa 
than  the  theoretical,  and  so  we  have  one  equation  for  the  unknown  leakage 
coeflScienta.  Then  we  apply  voltage  to  the  primary,  keep  tbe  seoondary, 
open  and  measure  the  voltages  of  primary  and  secondary.  Again,  if  there 
be  no  leakage,  tbe  ratio  of  voltages  would  be  the  ratio  ol  the  ntimber  ot 
turns,  but  the  actual  secondary  voltage  is  leu  than  the  theoretical.  Then 
we  can  apply  voltage  to  tbe  secondary  and  leave  the  primary  opfn  and 
measure  the  voltage  in  the  primary. 

Those  are  the  three  tests,  and  X  tried  to  combine  tbem,  so  as  to  separate 
the  primary  leakage  from  the  secondary,  but  I  did  not  succeed.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  to  ask  Professor  Adams  ii  he  has  succeeded  in  separating 
the  primary  from  the  secondary  leakage. 

Pnor.  AsAiis:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  remember  alt  the  questions, 
but  I  will  take  the  last  one  first.  A  series  of  open-circuit  tests  was  made, 
in  which  the  stator  was  used  alternately  as  primary  and  secondary,  read- 
ings being  taken  at  various  rotor  positions.  From  these  tests  were  calcu- 
lated the  approximate  reactances  of  the  stator  and  rotor  respectively. 
The  sum  of  tiie  reactances  thus  calculated  checked  very  closely  (within 
0  per  cent)  with  that  obtained  from  the  short-circuit  test.  In  some 
extreme  cases,  the  short-circuit  test  alone  did  not  furnish  sufficient  data 
for  the  accurate  determination  of  the  total  reactance,  owing  to  tbe  large 
exciting  current  even  on  short  circuit. 

In  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  reactance  with  rotor  position,  it  should 
be  noted  that  except  in  tbe  ease  of  the  short  air'gap  tests  (which  may 
be  left  out  of  consideration  for  the  present)  the  conditions  were  such 
as  to  minimise  tbe  belt  leakage,  that  is,  the  belt  pitch  (the  moet  import- 
ant factor  in  this  connection)  was  small,  4.6  cms,  or  1.3  ins.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a  pole  pitch  of  14  cms,  or  6.5  ins.  Even  under  tiiese  circum- 
stances, the  maximum  belt  reactance  amounted  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
minimum  total  reactance.  With  a  frequency  of  25  cycles  per  second,  thia 
would  reach  nearly  40  per  cent.  Tbe  average  values  of  the  belt  reactance 
for  various  frequencies  are  shown  in  Table  III. 

Mr.  Karapetoff  stated  that  in  shop  measurements,  where  the  brake  is 
moved  back  and  forth  so  as  to  get  an  average  reading,  the  fluctustioa  is 
not  considerable  for  different  tooth  positions.  This  will  be  explained  by 
a  reference  to  Fig.  12,  where  the  curves  show  the  results  of  tests  on  a 
standard  commercial  motor.  The  number  of  slots  being  different  on  rotor 
and  stator,  the  tooth-tip  leakage  may  be  assumed  approximately  constant 
for  all  rotor  positions,  and  the  only  variation  in  the  total  reactance  is 
that  due  to  belt  leakage.  But  the  belt  cycle  extends  over  the  belt  pitch, 
while  the  tooth  cycle  only  extends  over  the  tooth  pitch;  so  that  it  Is  quite 
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probable  a.  rotor  movement  deeigned  to  detect  the  tooth-tip  leakmga  would 
not  detect  the  belt  leakage,  at  leut  not  all  of  it.  It  ie  probable,  however, 
that  Id  many  caaea  of  obeerved  variation,  the  belt  leakage  waa  reeponsible 
for  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  tooth-tip  leakage. 

PBor.  KAXAPETon':  A^  other  qoeetion  waa,  whether  we  cttn  calculate 
from  the  sketch  of  a  motor  the  power-factor  which  is  to  be  expected  or  not. 

Pbot.  Adaus:  Thii  question  waa  not  tested  directly  ai  no  load  tests 
were  niadej  this  was  impossible  in  the  time  available.  All  calculations 
were  compared  with  the  reactance  measurements  made  as  described 
above,  and  with  the  results  given  on  page  723.  Judging  b;  past  experience 
in  the  eomp&risoii  of  the  observed  power-factor  with  that  calculated  from 
the  observed  reactances,  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  power-factor 
should  not  be  completely  predetermined  within  1  per  cent;  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  slots,  slot  openings, 
air-gap,  and  location  of  the  wire  in  the  slot,  be  accurately  known  (with 
more  than  ordinary  aecnra^),  and  that  the  quality  of  the  iron  be  known 
to  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  In  case  the  predetermination  is  compared 
with  actual  obeervation,  the  latt«r  must  be  made  with  more  than  ordinary 
accuracy. 

Frof.  A.  8.  UcAUJStEB:  I  would  like  to  add  one  question.  Professor 
Adams  spok«  of  finding  a  certain  ratio  between  the  open-circuit  reactance 
and  the  ehort-drcuit  reactance,  if  I  understood  him  correctly. 

Pbof.  Adams:  Only  as  far  as  this  particular  element  of  leakage  is 
concerned,  the  reason  being  that  the  reluctance  of  the  belt  leakage  path 
is  almost  exactly  proportional  to  that  of  the  main  fiux  path. 

Fsor.  McAujBTEB:  You  consider  it,  then,  an  accident  of  dmign,  not 
fundamental  to  the  machine!  Is  not  the  short-circuit  reactance  dependent 
almost  entirely  upon  the  distribution  of  the  coils  and  slots,  and  the  open. 
circuit  reactance  dependent  entirely  on  the  air-gap  T 

Pbop.  Adaub:  The  effect  of  the  number  of  slots  is  shown  clearly  in 
Table  I. 

PBor.  McAllibteb;  You  made  some  statement  with  reference  to  the 
relation,  the  ratio  between  the  open-circuit  reactance  and  the  abort-circuit 
reactance.     Perhaps  I  did  not  catch  your  meaning. 

Pbof.  Adaub  :     I  do  not  now  recall  exactly  to  what  you  refer. 

Pitar.  McAujbteb;  Because  as  I  understood  it  you  brought  forward 
some  fundamental  relatirm  which  existed  between  them,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  at  the  time  that  one  was  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
coils  and  slots  and  the  other  dependent  upon  the  air-gap,  and  the  relation 
would  be  accidental. 

Pbof.  Akaub:  If  any  such  statement  was  made,  it  was  intended  to  be 
general,  or  to  apply  to  the  total  reactance. 

Chaibhah  Rusbkobe:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  next  paper — "  The  Regulation  of  Alternators,"  a  paper  of  my 
own.  Alternator  regulation  is  to  srane  extent  an  old  theme.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  many  investigations  and  much  has  been  written 
about  it,  but,  80  far  as  information  has  come  to  my  hand,  it  has  been 
largely  theoretical  and  always  making  some  assumption  at  the  start, 
which,    while    giving   that    simplicity   necessary    for    a    mathematical    or 
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gntphioal  Mlution,  iutrodncM  errors  thmt  in  moet  oaaM  invalidate  the 
reeulto.  Ver;  often  the  method  advocated  gives  satlifactory  results  on 
cotain  types  of  machines,  or  under  certain  conditions  of  operation,  such 
aa  at  unity  power-factor  irith  a  straight  saturation  curve,  but  under 
other  conditions  of  saturation  and  power-factor  the  method  fails  to  be 
reliable. 

This  paper  by  itself  Is  somewhat  inaomplet«.  The  ioTestlgation  -was 
begun  to  determine  as  completely  as  possible  all  of  the  elementa  which 
affect  alternator  regulation  and  the  reactance  of  armature  winding,  one 
of  the  principal  features,  had  to  be  omitted  alt^^iether  after  a  very  con- 
■iderabl*  amoant  of  experimental  work  had  been  dcme  in  that  directioo. 
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by  david  b.  rushmore. 

Intboductioh. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  by  description,  inference  and 
reference,  a  summary  of  work  done  and  of  the  methods  commonly 
used  for  determining  regulation,  and  the  reeults  of  very  careful 
tests  on  widely  differing  types  of  machines,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
form  a  contribution  of  real  value  concerning  actual  operation 
under  many  different  conditions.  The  demands  of  brevity  have 
neceeeitated  that  the  many  conclusions  from-  these  resulto  be 
omitted,  and  that  much  be  self-explanatory.  ReasonB  are  not 
given  for  what  is  obviouB. 

Many  theories  for  the  determination  of  alternator  regulation 
have  been  given  by  Eapp,^  Behn  Eschenbui^,^  Arnold,'  Eothert,* 
Blondel,'  Picon,*  Potier,'  Behrend,*  Niethammer,*  Pischer-Hin- 
nen,"  Herdt,*'  Adams,''  Quilbert,"  Hobart  &  Punga,"  and  others. 
The  referencefl  cited  give  with  much  detail  equations  for  the 
various  factors  which  .affect  the  voltage  drop  and  many  graphical 
solutions  for  the  determination  of  the  same.  No  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  giving  here  a  necessarily  incomplete  abstract 
of  their  conclusions.  While  empirical  methods  will  continue  to 
appear,  and  as  now,  will  be  utilized  where  the  approximation  is 
sufficiently  close,  any  gain  in  accuracy  must  be  due  to  a  refinement 
of  present  methods  which  will  allow  us  to  obtain  with  greater  pre- 
cision the  effects  of  primary  and  secondary  leakage  and  of  arma- 
ture magnetization.  The  phenomenon  is  one  of  too  great  compli- 
cation for  a  simple  and  accurate  solution  of  general  application  to 
be  possible. 

The  factors  which  affect  the  voltage  drop  are  the  obmic  resist- 
ance, armature  reactance  (secondary  leakage),  armature  reaction 
and  field  (primary)  leakage. 

Akmatcbb  Bebistancb. 

Besistance  drop  in  alternator  armatures  is  due  to  three  causes: 

1.  Ohmic  loss  in  conductor  from  pure  resistance  drop.     2.  Pou- 
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cault  leasee  in  Urge  condnctore  from  Becondary  fields.  3.  Induced 
cuireota  in  neighborinjf  metallic  bodies  —  ahields,  letaJners,  bolta, 
end  plates,  coil  BupportB,  fidd  follars  —  caused  by  armature  or 
secondary  fields.  The  energy  losa  in  armature  conductors  due  to 
primary  field,  eucli  as  may  be  found  with  large  solid  conductors, 
wide  and  open  slota  and  saturated  teeth,  liave  but  an  indirect  effect 
upon  the  resistance  drop.  The  effectlTe  resistance  of  the  arma- 
ture winding  due  to  these  causes  is  from  10  to  60  per  cent  greater 
than  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  conductor.  The  resistance  of 
ccnductors  varies  with  temperature  (approximately  .41  per  cent 
for  each  deg.  C  above  25).  The  effective  hot  resistance  is  used  in 
regulation  calculations.  Commercial  copper  wire,  annealed  and  of 
high  conductivity,  has  a  resistance  of  10.65  ohms  per  mil-ft.  at 
25  deg.  C. 

The  resistance  drop  —  often  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  although 
sometimes  as  high  as  3  to  3  per  cent  of  the  terminal  voltage  —  is 
of  importance,  as  affecting  the  regulation,  only  at  non-inductive 
loads. 

Abhatube  Beactance  (Sbcokdast  Leakaqe). 
The  armature  leakage  field  is  defined  most  properly  as  consisting 
of  those  lines  set  up  by  tbe  armature  current  which  do  not  interlink 
with  the  field  coil.  Custom  in  direct-current  practice  has  divided 
the  armature  m.m.f.  into  transverse  and  demagnetizing  compon- 
ents, the  former  of  which  represents  pure  armature  self-induction. 
To  these  must  be  added,  in  the  alternator  armature,  such  lines  as 
cross  the  slot  hut  not  the  air-gap,  and  those  ^hich  interlink  with 
the  ead  connections. 

1.  Lima  mhich  cross  slot  but  not  air-gap  *•  '*■  *•■  "•  ". 

The  slot  with  coils  is  shown  sectionally  in  Fig.  1.  Armature 
leakage  is  obtained  best  by  summation  of  elementary  paths.  The 
conductivity  of  magnetic  paths  for  coil  in  bottom  of  slot  is: 

'•=rk  +  '^  +  FrTW  +  ".  +  -'»*»v- 

Theoretically  r,  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  coil  pitch.  To  ob- 
tain the  inductance  of  that  part  of  coil  in  slot  we  multiply  the 

above  expression  by r- wEere  T  =  number  of  turns  per 

ceil  and  J^  =  length  of  slot 
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If  the  coila  lying  in  adjacent  slots  are  connected  in  aeries,  the 
slot  induetancee  are  added  directly.  The  total  inductance  of  a 
group  does  not  vary  directly  with  the  number  of  slots.  The  modi- 
fication for  one  coil  per  slot  is  evident,  and  the  relative  influence 
of  the  different  factors  is  clearly  shovn  in  the  above  expression. 
The  saturation  of  the  slot  bridge,  presupposed  in  the  design,  enters 
as  a  modifying  factor.  As  a  physical  fact  the  m.m.f.  of  the 
armature  current  produces  distortion  of  the  main  field  but  no  closed 
lines  around  the  slots,  except  between  poles,  with  small  percentage 
of  pole  arc.    Except  for  saturation,  the  result  is  equivalent  to  the 


Tio.  \. —  Slot  leakaoe  vktbs. 

existence  of  such  local  circuits.  With  open  slots  this  element  of 
inductance  varies  directly  as  the  current.  Slot  inductance  is  some- 
times approximated  by  assumption  of  constant  fiux  per  ampeie 
turn  per  inch  of  iron, 

2.  CoiU  in  Air  »■  "■  "■  »». 

The  inductance  of  end  connections,  which  may  exceed  that  of 
the  slot  portion  of  coil,  has  been  accorded  proper  attention  but 
lately.  It  consists  of  mutual  and  self-induction,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  armature  winding  may  be  of  the 
barrel  type  with  diamond  coil  ends  and  definite  magnetic  paths, 
or  chain  winding  with  rectangular  ends  and  irregular  paths  for 
mutual  flui.  The  inductance  varies  with  the  dimensions  and  form 
of  coil  section,  the  area  and  form  of  the  enclosed  end,  pitch  of 
coil,  length  of  connection,  proximity  to  iron,  position  of  other  coils, 
distribution  of  winding,  etc. 

The  inductance  is  variously  calculated  by  assuming  an  equiva- 
lent circular  section  and  by  considering  the  square  ends  as  electric 
circuits  separated  by  the  given  distance  and  assuming  the  path  of 
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the  flux  through  the  iron  to  neutralize,  with  Foncanlt  currents, 
the  influence  of  increased  magnetic  conductivity';  by  aEsuming  a 
constant  number  of  magnetic  lines  per  ampere  turn  per  inch  of 
conductor*"'  "■  ";  or  by  the  use  of  euch  approximate  formulae  as 
that  giren  by  Perry". 

The  effect  of  mutual  induction  can  be  estimated  by  making  a 
certain  aseumption  with  regard  to  magnetic  paths  and  then  cal- 
culating it  for  each  coil.  It  may  be  included  approximately  by  the 
addition  of  a  certain  percentage  to  the  self-induction,  regard  b^ng 
had  to  the  influence  of  the  various  factors. 

TRANSVKE8B  ArUATUBE  AmFEBE-TdRNB. 

Distinction  between  the  el^nents  of  armature  leakage  is  one  of 
convenience.  The  armature  leakage  field,  induced  by  conductors 
directly  under  the  pole  —  the  so-called  cross-tums  or  transverse 
armature  reaction  —  does  not  interHnk  with  the  field  coil.  It  is 
probable  Hiat  this  can  produce  no  diminution  of  the  total  flux  even 
vitti  saturated  teeth**.  The  result  is  a  diBtortion  of  the  main  flux. 
The  transverse  reaction  is  pure  armature  inductance,  but  as  a 
physical  fact  the  two  flelds  cannot  exist  separately.  Slot  leakage 
—  best  measured  with  rotor  out — is  nearly  independent  of  the 
relative  position  of  poles.  The  transverse  and  demagnetizing  com- 
ponents vary  with  pole  position  and  thus  the  static  impedance  with 
rotor  in.  The  linear  law  for  armature  field  in  direct-current  gen- 
erators becomes  approximately  sinusoidal  in  alternators.  An  in- 
crease in  variation  of  air-gap,,  decrease  in  percentage  of  pole  arc, 
decrease  in  number  of  slots  and  increase  in  slot  width,  all  tend  to 
make  a  general  mathematical  or  vector  analysis  represent  less  accu- 
rately the  actual  condition  of  magnetic  distribution. 

By  way  of  illustration,  an  expression  for  transverse  armature 
turns  per  pole  is  given  as  follows : 

,8  _L r JM  X  m  x/.  X  /X  r^  X  006  *, 

where  6  =  pole  arc ;  «  ^  pole  pitch ;  m  =  number  of  phases ; 
/  ^distribution  factor;  J  =  current  per  conductor;  T^=  turns 
per  pole  per  phase ;  ^  =  angle  between  current  and  no-load  e.ni.f . 
In  the  derivation  of  the  above  equation  the  following  assump- 
tions were  made:    Sine  distribution  of  armature  field;  air-gap  con- 
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fitant  over  pole  face;  field  limited  by  pole  arc;  continuous  arma- 
ture eurface. 

Dehaqnetization  TusNa  op  Armature  Reaction. 

Lag  of  armature  current  io  alternators,  as  in  the  case  of  ad- 
vanced broah  position  in  direct<:urrent  generators,  causes  a  cwa- 
ponent  of  armature  m.m.f.  to  oppose  directly  that  of  the  field  coil. 
Theoretically  this  consists  of  those  turns  lying  between  the  pole 
comers.  The  primary  field  spreads  on  entering  the  armature,  so 
that  the  effective  pole  arc  is  greater  than  the  actual.  Separate 
elemente  of  armature  field  are  determined  with  difficulty,  and  for 
the  demagnetizing  turns  the  calculated  value  is  used.  The  in- 
fluence of  slots,  variation  in  wave  form,  gap  between  poles,  etc., 
cause  a  discrepancy  between  estimated  and  actual  values.  Arma- 
ture reaction  is  pulsating  with  single-phase  generators,  and  with 
polyphase  the  fised  position  with  regard  to  the  poles  is  subject  to 
the  influence  of  higher  harmonies  of  armature  reaction,  which  are 
accentuated  with  unequally  loaded  phases. 

The  drop  in  voltage  due  to  the  demagnetizing  turns  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  magnetic  circuit  Variation 
in  pole  arc  has  small  effect  on  demagnetizing,  and  large  effect  on 
transverse  turns.  This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  following 
expressions  for  d«nagnetizing  armature  m.m.f.  (demagnetizing 
empere-tums  per  pole)  with  that  for  the  transverse  turns.  The 
symbols  and  assumptions  are  the  same  as  before: 

8"  (-St) 

1.8 X  m  X  /,  X  /  X  Tpp  X  sin  i&. 


Field  (Primary)  Leakacib, 

Pole  core  saturation  renders  the  field  leakage  important.  Stray 
flux  is  proportional  to  primary  in.m.f.,  while  useful  flux  depends 
upon  the  difFerence  between  opposing  ampere-tume.  The  variation 
of  leakage  factor  with  load  may,  with  saturation,  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  excitation  and  regulation. 

In  Fig.  2,  0  R  is  the  saturation  curve  for  the  total  circuit  and 
OY  yf  that  for  the  poles  and  yoke,  0  Y  representing  the  actual  gen- 
erated voltage  and  the  flux  in  pole,  with  the  no-load  leakage  factor 
1  -f-  i  (L  varies  between  .1  and  .6).    The  full-load  leakage  (actor 
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\b1  +  (lx   y^X  -)  ,  and  0  Z  is  the  actual  flax  in  the  poJe  at 

HL  =  PQ  represents  the  added  excitation  necesBary  because  of 
the  increased  leakage  factor  at  full  load.  The  primary  leakage 
varicG  with  excitation,  even  at  no  load.  Where  satnration  does  not 
exist,  consideration  of  increased  pole  leakage  may  be  neglected. 


Tia.  3.—  CoMPLKTK  OKintRAT,  staoiuu. 

Shokt-Cirodit  Chabact  eristic  a. 
The  Bhort-circnit  characteristic  is  an  important  and  easily  made 
test.  All  or  part  of  the  winding  may  be  short-circuited  and  the 
voltage  read  from  tbe  open  phases  and  with  all  phases  open.  Many 
different  values  for  synchronous  impedance  are  obtainable  in  this 
way  and  used  according  t«  experience.  Pig.  3  repreeents  the  rela- 
tions of  the  diftra^nt  factors  on  short-circuit.  Transverse  turns 
are  nearly  zero.  The  demagnetizing  turns  nearly  equal  those  on  the 
field,  the  small  excess  of  the  latter  setting  up  the  flux  which  gener- 
ates the  volte,  iz,  necessary  to  overcome  the  armature  impedance. 
While  not  exact,  this  diagram  is  of  great  assistance  in  understand- 
ing the  phenomena  under  this  condition.  The  ehort-circuit  curr«it 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  field  excitation  except  where  eatura- 
tioD  occurs;  it  is  independ^t  of  the  freqamcy  antil  thia  has  be- 
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come  BO  low  that  the  armatare  reactance  becomes  comparable  with 
the  reBistance;  it  is  also  independent  of  the  air-gap,  the  transverse 
tnrns  being  absent,  and  the  other  elements  of  armature  reactance 
are  independent  of  gap  or  pole  position.  A  Binnsoidal  armatare 
ra.m.f  directly  opposed  to  a  rectangular  primary  field  excitation 
and  a  variable  air-gap  produce  a  flux  distribution  very  different 
from  Qie  sine  law.  Methods  for  determining, the  reactance  from 
the  short-circuit  current  are  given  in  detail  in  the  references. 


Fis.  8.—  Bhort  cntcmr  dtas&aic 

Method  of  Beodlation  CALCDiA-cioif. 
Methods  tor  determining  alternator  regulation,  either  by  pre- 
determination or  calculation  from  other  than  actual  tests,  are  more 
or  lesa  refined  comparisons.  The  nee  of  m.m.f.  fluxes  and  e.m.fB. 
singly  or  in  combination,  with  different  assumptions  to  simplify 
the  natural  complexity,  dietingnish  the  applications  of  analytic 
and  graphics,  and  the  use  of  space  and  time  vectors.  Errors  are 
introdaoed  by  the  assumption  of  a  straight  saturation  curve,  distor- 
tion throughout  entire  circuit,  saturation  of  field  only,  constant 
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air-gap,  definite  fiux  diBtribntioHj  BinuBoidal  reactions  and  odd- 
tinuona  magnetic  surfaces,  whereb;  the  representation  of  magnetic 
fields  by  vectors,  approximately  true  for  induction-motor  con- 
struction, departs  widely  from  fact  with  varying  gap,  definite  poles 
and  broken  circumferences.  Befinements  in  calculation  should  not 
exceed  accuracy  of  assumption.  The  demagnetizing  effect  of 
transverse  m.m.f.  is  the  element  most  difficult  to  approximate. 
Companaon  with  the  more  easily  obtained  drop  due  to  demagnetiz- 
ing turns  —  either  by  comparison  of  calculated  values  or  from  meas- 
urement on  inductive  loads  and  use  of  maximum  and  minimum 
static  impedances  —  give  results  at  times  accurate  ba^  on  nn- 


Fia.  4.— OaHEaAi.  Duaiuic. 


checked  tests,  uncertain.     Hence  the  advocacy  of  many  for  the 
employment  of  zero  power-factor  values  only. 

Combined  Method  *■  "■  "■  "•  "■  ". 

In  the  comined  method  the  armature  reactance  and  the  arma- 
ture reaction  are  considered  separately.  Various  definitions 
are  used  for  these  two  quantities,  but  as  regards  the  principle  of 
the  method  the  difEerenees  are  unessential.  The  armature  reactance 
may  be  obtained  by  measurement  with  the  rotor  out,  by  calculation 
from  tite  shOTt-circuit  cnrve,  by  measurement  when  running  with 
excitation  and  with  reversed  sections  of  armature  winding,  or  by 
any  of  the  methods  used  for  calculation.  In  the  aame  way  the 
value  of  armature  reaction  to  be  employed  may  be  variously  ob- 
tained. The  diagram,  Fig.  4,  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  differ- 
ent factors.  The  e.m.f.  diagram  is  the  same  as  Used  in  the  reactance 
method,  the  values  used  being  different  AF  r^iresenta  the  arma- 
ture m.m.f.  in  phase  with  current,  and  AF'  the  component  of  the 
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field  m.m.f.  secesBaiy  to  balance  it  AC,  at  right  angles  to  Eg, 
IB  the  field  m.iii.f.  neceeBary  for  the  useful  flux  ^^  and  ABj^  h  the 
resultant  field  mjn.f. 

Fig.  Z  illuBtrates  the  combined  method  moie  completely.  The 
e.m.f.  diagram  is  given  in  AOBC,  in  which  AO  ia  the  e.m.f.  actually 
generated  in  the  winding,  and  ACthe  terminal  e.m.f.  with  a  power 
factor  cos  i>.  The  effective  m.m.f .  assumed  in  phase  with  the  use- 
ful flui  is  laid  off  on  ON  and  the  saturatioij  curves  of  the  whole 
magnetic  circuit  and  of  the  different  p^rte  are  drawn  as  shown.  The 
armature  m.m.f.  OD  is  laid  off  at  the  angle  (90  deg.+^)  from 
ON  and  at  right  angles  to  OB.  The  value  of  the  apparent  arma- 
ture reaction  as  measured  by  short-circuited  armature  is  given  as 
OK.     The  real  armature  m.m.f.  is  equal  to  OJ,  the  diffei^ioe. 


Fie.  S. —  Debitaitoii  or  rbactanob  diaqham. 

JK:=00,  being  the  m.m.f.  required  to  generate  an  e.ra.f.,  0Z  = 
00,  being  that  required  to  send  full-load  current  through  the  arma- 
ture impedance;  MR,  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  The  m.m.f.  necessary 
for  generating  the  real  generated  e.m,f .,  AO  =  NB^  is  ON,  which 
combined  with  the  m.m.f.  of  armature  reaction  gives  ND  =  OP  as 
the  resultant  field  m.m.f.  for  full  load.  If  the  pole  cores  and  yoke 
are  worked  at  a  high  degree  of  saturation,  a  considerable  increase 
in  leakage  factor  oceure  from  no  load  to  full  load,  as  explained 
under  the  subject  of  primary  leakage.  Of  the  total  drop  in  vol- 
tage, r  r*,;  /(,  r'j  is  due  to  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  the 
armature  circuit,  /,  r*,  to  armature  m.m.f.  and  r*  r'l  to  the  in- 
creased leakage  at  full  load. 
Vou  I  — 47 
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Reactance  Method  '*  *•  **'  "■  *"■  '*. 

The  Bimilarity  in  effect  of  armatnie  reactance  and  self-indnc- 
tion  IB  ntilized  in  the  reactance  method  b;  combining  them  iato  an 
apparent  equivalent  "  synchronooB "  reactance  and  treating  the 
problem  as  one  inTolving  a  series  connectioQ  of  two  circuits,  at 
least  one  of  which  is  always  inductive. 

,The  change  from  the  general  diagram  is  illustrated  La  £^g.  6. 
To  the  true  reactive  voltage  BC,  is  added  a  revitive  voltage,  B&, 
equivalent,  in  ita  eSect,  to  the  result  of  armatuie  magnetization. 


By  the  construction  of  a  flux  diagram  similar  to  that  for  m.m.1, 
we  obtain  E^  as  the  apparent  equivalent  e.m.f.  generated  in  the 
armature,  to  supply  a  reactive  pressure,  B'C,  an  ohmic  drop,  IR, 
and  a  terminal  voltage,  E^.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  constant  re- 
lation is  assumed  between  flux  and  m.m.f. 

The  diagram  for  the  reactance  method  is  given  in  Fig.  6.  In 
the  diagram,  AB  represents  the  generated  e.m.f. ;  BC  the  e.m.f.  of 
armature  reactance  (synchronous) ;  DC,  the  armature  ohmic  drop; 
BD,  the  volts  of  Bynehronous  impedance;  AD  the  terminal  voltage 
and  9"  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  external  circuit.  The  full  lines  are 
for  unity  power  factor;  the  dotted  lines  are  for  inductive  ezienial 
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oircuits  aa  shown.  The  relative  values  for  apparent  generated 
e.ni.f.  are  shown.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  maxinMim  diffeienoe 
occurs  between  unity  and  .8  power  factor,  and  that  the  drop  from 
1<  F.  =  .&toP.F.  =  0  is  small. 

The  synchronous  reactance  is  usually  employed  in  this  diagram. 
Experience  frequently  indicates  some  modification  of  method  or 
numerical  factor  to  be  employed  in  order  to  obtain  consistency 
between  calculated  and  observed  values.  With  all  phases  short- 
circuited,  the  armature  or  field  current  may  have  normal  full- 
load  value;  or  with  a  three-phase  generator,  the  values  obtained 
with  but  two  phases  short-circuited  may  be  need.  The  free  voltage 
from  the  same  field  current  and  the  saturation  curve  may  he  used, 
or  the  voltage  obtained  from  one  of  the  open  phaeee  when  but 
part  of  the  winding  is  ebort-circuited. 

The  synchronous  reactance  is  a  convenient  quantity  because  bo 
easily  determined,  but  It  does  not  represent  any  definite  value  of 


Kg.  ^.—  DXBIVATION  OF  X.  K.  F.  DIAGIUM. 

annatnre  interferences  at  normal  operating  conditions.  The  de- 
magnetizing field  of  the  wattless  current  is  quite  different  in  its) 
effect  from  that  of  the  same  current  in  phase  with  the  no-load 
e.m.f.  vector.  The  saturation  of  the  magnetic  circuit  also  affects 
results.  The  reactance  method  is  very  simple  but  empirical.  On 
-  types  of  machines  possessing  relatively  high  inductance  it  gives 
good  results  when  used  within  the  limits  of  experi^ce. 

Magnetomotive  Force  Method  *•  *"■  **•  '*•  *•■  "•  **, 

In  the  m.m.f.  method,  the  reactance  of  the  armature  ie  reduced 
to  an  equivalent  m.m.f.  The  change  in  the  general  diagram  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7.     The  resultant  diagram  as  usually  employed 
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is  8hown  in  Fig.  8.  The  full  lines  give  tiie  diagram  for  noil? 
power  factor  and  the  dotted,  for  Tarioua  aDglea  of  lag.  AC  ie  the 
field  ampere-tiiTiis  for  rated  voltage  at  no  load,  as  taken  from  the 
BatuTation  curve.  BC  are  the  field  ampere-turns  to  give  normal 
armature  current,  all  phases  short-circuited.  *"  ia  the  angle  of  lag 
and  AB  the  resultant  field  ampere-tums  far  full  load,  the  e.m.f. 
corresponding  to  which  is  taken  from  tlie  saturation  curve. 

For  modem  revolving-field  alternators  of  normal  design  with 
distributed  armature  windings  and  straight  saturation  curves,  this 
method  gives  fairly  satisfactory  results.  By  the  use  of  a  constant 
multiplier,  determined  from  tests  on  similar  macbinea,  very  close 


FlO.  a.  — I£..lf.  *.  KETHOD. 

approximation  to  test  results  can  be  obtained.  The  arors  involved 
are  those  due  to  the  use  of  an  anpirical  method  and  are  greatest 
in  machines  with  saturated  magnetic  circuits  and  relatively  large 
inductance. 

Arnold's  Method  *•  "■  »•■  -. 

In  the  predetermination  of  alternator  n^lation  by  this  method, 
the  true  reactance  of  the  armature  circuit  with  rotor  out  is  cal- 
culated by  conBidering  the  part  of  the  winding  in  air  and  in  iron. 
The  dimensions  of  slots,  distribution  of  winding,  shape  of  coil 
section,  etc.,  are  considered  and  the  reactance  voltage,  Liat,  deter- 
mined. The  armatuie  reaction  is  resolved  into  its  demagnetizing 
and  cross-magnetizing  components.  The  law  of  the  air-gap,  dis- 
tribution of  winding,  percentage  of  pole  arc,  are  considered.    The 
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drop  in  the  volt&ge  (Fig.  9)  AB=JB'  dtie  to  demagnetizing  com- 
ponent, is  then  fonnd  from  tiie  no-load  Batniation  cmre  and  su&- 
Btracted  directly  from  AO.   The  field  dne  to  the  cross-magnetization 


Fia.  0,— Absold  DiAoauf. 


is  calculated,  and  the  voltage  drop  due  thereto  ib  estimated  by  coni- 
paiiBOD  with  the  effect  of  the  demagnetizing  m.m.f .,  the  diSeience  in 


distiibnHon,  of  magnetic  path,  etc.,  bdng  tal^n  into  account.  This 
valoe  is  represented  in  BC:=E".  The  total  effect  of  the  armature 
m.m.f.  is  the  ejn.f.  represented  by  the  Tector  AC,  at  right  angles 
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to  the  cuiT^t  rector  00.    To  this  ia  added  ^le  reactance  drop  CD 
and  the  ohmio  drop  DF,  leaving  OF  as  the  tennlDal  voltage. 

Niethammej^a  Method  •■  ". 

The  diagram  of  Fig.  10,  with  the  omission  of  true  armature 
indnctance,  moat  clearly  represents  to  the  eye,  by  the  combined 
space  and  time  vectors,  the  relations  of  the  various  elements  which 
constitute  aimature  interference.  The  figure  ia  nearly  self-eiplaoa- 
tory.  The  tr  drop  alone  is  considered  in  the  armature,  the  m.m.f. 
of  which  is  combined  with  that  necessary,  in  the  gap  and  arma- 
ture iron,  for  the  useful  and  armature  leakage  flux  components. 
To  the  combination  of  these  fluses  is  added  the  field  leakage,  and 
the  ampere-tums  for  pole  and  yoke  being  combined  vrith  those  for 
the  air-gap  fiui,  give  the  resultant  m.m.f.  of  primary  field  ex- 
citation. 

Tests. 

The  resulta  of  tests  given  in  the  following  curve  sheets  are  ac- 
companied by  complete  design'  data  in  order  that  the  many  p08Bibt.e 
valuable  deductions  therefrom  may  be  made.  Space  and  time  have 
prohibited  a  general  discussion  of  these  results  which  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  self-explanatory.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  with 
methods  and  inetmments,  and  all  observations  which  could  not 
be  repeated  have  been  discarded.  The  ratings  are  given  as  con- 
.  venient  designations  and  should  be  considered  arbitrary. 

The  3600-kw  generator  was  operated  on  a  converter  load,  in 
parallel  with  a  number  of  units  of  the  same  size.  The  output  is 
used  for  lighting  and  small  direct-current  power  in  a  large  city, 
The  loads  on  the  other  machines  were  artificial. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  machines  taken  differ  much  from  each 
other.  Several  complementary  types  are  of  necessity  omitted,  as 
are  also  sets  of  oscillograph  curves  taken  for  the  different  con- 
ditions. Normal  voltages  for  the  different  gaps  are  fixed  by  the 
field  current  for  approximately  rated  e.m.f.  at  the  original  fre- 
quency and  clearance.  Single  saturation  curves  with  and  without 
load  are  taken  with  increasing  field  currents.  Data  given  with  the 
curves  explain  very  concisely  the  relations  represented  thereby, 
and  further  discussion,  because  of  its  necessary  incompleteness,  is 
omitted.  Attention  is,  however,  called  to  the  impedance  curves. 
The  conventional  angular  relation  is  used;  zero  degree  represents 
correspondence  between  center  line  of  pole  and  of  coil  group.    Bun- 
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ning  impedance,  a  new  quantity,  taken  with  halves  of  each  phase 
opposed,  generator  at  normal  speed,  and  at  a  freqnenc;  of  100, 
except  Then  variahle,  represents  an  average  value  of  the  imped- 
ance under  full-load  conditions.  It  lies  between  mazimnm  and 
minimum  yalnes  of  static  impedance,  and  is  constant  with,  varying 
frequency  and  current,  being  affected  slightly  only  by  change  in 
excitation.    Wattmeters  were  used  in  impedance  testa. 

Testf  aie  given  with  two  phases  in  series.  For  convenience,  the 
halves  of  each  phase  on  the  65-kw  machine  were  paralleled.  On 
the  70-kw  machine  the  saturation  curve  obtained  in  this  way  differs 
from  that  calculated  from  the  original  connection  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  third  harmonic.  The  test  at  half-speed  illustrates, 
as  it  should,  the  proportionality  of  the  «.m.f,  and  the  effect  of 
armature  resistance.  A  test  of  special  significance  is  that  where 
but  one  side  of  the  inductor  alternator  was  loaded. 

In  these  tests  instruments  were  placed  in  each  phase.  The  same 
instruments  were  used  throughout,  and  frequent  calibration  was 
made.    Field  currents  are  all  by  Weston  ammeters. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Stanley  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
for  data  given  in  this  paper,  to  Mr,  George  Carter  who  made  the 
tests  with  much  skill  and  care,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Eelsey  for  prq)aration  of  results. 
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70  tew,  3-pb,  S300  Tolta  Y.  60  p.p.s.,  278  r.p.m.,  .1S4'  kir-gap. 
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70  kv,  3-ph,  2300  toIU  Y.  flO  p.p^.,  276  r.p.m.,  .184"  kit-gap. 
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CinTE  SHEET  7. —  Shobt-cibciht  aito  batubatiok  cuktkb. 
70  kw,  8-pb,  2300  volta  Y.  W  p.p3.,  270  r.pjn^  .119"  ftir-gkp. 
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COBTI  SUERT  10. —  TUCACTAITCK  CUBTK8. 

03  kw,  2-ph.  2400  volts,  60  p.p.*..  000  r.p.m.,  .OSSB"  alr-gmp.    Current 
torettl  tbrowjjh  A-B  ph. 
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Cdbtk  shket  12. —  Shobt-cikcoit  Am  satukation  ccbtis, 
BS  kw,  2-ph,'  2400  toIU,  60  p.p.8.,  900  r.p.m.,  .148*  Air-gap. 
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Cmn  SHKBT  IS. —  SHom-ciBCDrT  and  satdsatioit  cusna. 
«  kvr,  S-ph,  2100  volU,  00  p.p.pa.,  000  r.p.m.,  .280'  air-gap. 
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Odbvx  shekt  10. —  Load  satusatiok  akd  BEQnLATioir  cubtes. 
66  kw,  2-ph,  2400  volts,  00  p.p.*.,  900  r.p.in.,  SSXf  Air-gttp. 
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CireVB  BHKBT  18. — SHOKT-CIBCmT  LOAD  SATURATION  AND  BEdULATIOtt  ODBVCS, 

28  kw,  1-ph,  880  volta,  104  p.p.^.,  1250  r.p.m.,  10  poles,  .3126*  air-gap. 
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CuBVK  SHKBT  IB.— ItEixn'jjTOE  ouBVxa. 
ZS  kw,  1-ph,  880  TolU,  104  p.pj.,  12S0  r.p.m.,  10  poles,  .8126"  «Ir-g«p 
Current  forced  tbrough  am,  ®  60  p.pA 
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Cwn  BHKR  21. —  Load  satubattoit  un>  SHOvr-oncuiT  ouivn. 
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GCBTK  SHKBT  IS. —  BXACTAKOE  CUBTXS. 

2S  kw,  l-ph,  890  rolU,  104  p.p.i.,  I2S0  r.p.m.,  10  polea,  .312S'  alr-gftp 
Cumnt  forced  through  uib,  @  60  p.p-t. 
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Cum  BExa  £0. — Shobt-otbcuit  load  batuuttoti  utd  >BaoiATi03*  ornns. 
S600  kw,  3-ph,  0600  voIU  Y.  26  p.p^.,  76  r.pjn.,  U  poles,  .305'  air-gap. 
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OniVE  naxKi  21. —  Load  saturation  akd  BHOST-ononiT  onsna. 
6S  kw,  2-ph,  2400  volts,  60  p.p.i.,  900  r.p.m.,  ^80'  mir-gap.    2  phaae*  in 
ieri«a  —  ptirAllel  conn. 
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Cdbti  shebt  8E. —  HiAOTAnts  cubtks. 
OS  kw,  S-ph,  240O  volts,  60  p.p.*.,  900  r.p.m.,  .280*  «ir-gap.     Current 
forced  through  A-B  ph. 
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CCBVE  SHEET  24. —  RXACTAHCI  CCBTEa. 

70  kw,  3-pli.  2300  volts  Y.  60  p.p.B.,  270  i-p.-n.,  .119'  air-gap.    0  a 
%  CO  p.p.E.,  forced  through  1  ph. 
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CuBTB  BHErr  25. — Load  satubatiof,  RMULATion  akd  saoRT-ciBCDiT  co 
TO  kw,  3-|A,  2300  volts  Y.  60  p.p^H.,  276  r.p.m^  .119'  ur-gap.    8  p 
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CuBVE  SRxer  26. —  Load  batubattoi*  aitd  msonATioif  omens. 
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DlBCCBBIOS. 

Pkof.  Asavb:  I  think  we  will  all  agree  is  being  verj'  grateful  to 
Hr.  Rushmoie  for  bis  valuable  work,  which  ineaiu,  as  all  of  us  know  who 
haTe  attempted  even  a  small  part  of  the  work  repreecnUd  here,  an 
enormoiu  amount  of  care  and  time.  Hi«  paper  i«  rather  a  reference  work 
on  the  matter  than  a  nibject  for  dtseusaioo.  However,  one  point  has 
been  made  by  the  author  which  I  havo  raoently  amaidered,  and  that  is 
the  distinotiou  between  the  real  leakage  and  what  may  be  called  "  distor- 
tion leakage."  Tliat  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of  lealcage  in  any  machine 
with  distributed  winding;  as  avtual  independent  flux  linked  with  all  or 
a  part  of  one  winding,  but  -with  no  part  of  the  other  winding;  and  a 
local  distortional  flux  which  is  usually  calculated  as  independent,  but 
which,  when  superposed  upon  the  main  flux,  results  in  a  distortion  of  the 
latter,  or  in  simply  a  change  of  ite  distribution,  so  that  a  portion  of  this 
main  finx  is  made  to  link  with  a  larger  portion  of  one  winding  tluui  of 
the  other.     This  applies  to  the  cross-slot  lealcage,  and  to  the  tooth-tip 


Dk.  DBYanux:  In  this  valuable  paper,  which,  as  Professor  Adams 
says,  must  have  involved  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  I  do  not  see  that 
KDS  reference  is  made  to  the  method  of  determining  regulation  proposed 
a  little  while  ago  by  Doctor  Torda-Ueyman,  and  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  London  Eleotrioian,  The  method  of  Doctor  Torda-Heyman  is  one  which 
is  applied  to  ttie  determination  of  regulation,  when  the  no-load  and  sliort- 
circuit  oharaMeristics  are  given,  thase  being  readily  obtained  «xpari- 
mentally.  The  method  appears  to  be  so  accurate  that  tt  is  worth  being 
more  generally  known. 

CBAnuAiT  RcsHMOBi:  Ab  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it  in  my 
paper,  ft  is  hut  fair  to  add  that  I  have  read  this  artiele  to  which 
Mr.  Drysdale  refers  which  was  published  in  the  Ltrndon  £I«otrtoHin.  It  I 
remember  oorrectly.  Doctor  Torda-Eeyman  checks  his  methods  with  data 
recorded  in  the  TVonsaotion*  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  He  gives  figures  only  at  zero  power-factor,  and  not  having 
had  opportunity  myself  for  checking  it  under  other  conditions,  which  are 
of  course  essentia],  I  did  not  refer  to  it.  It  might  be  added  that  many 
methods  will  hold  under  eero  power-factor  where  the  distorting  influence 
of  the  armature  rqwtion,  me  of  the  most  difficult  features  to  take  into 
account,  is  absent,  and  so,  not  being  sure  of  it,  1  thought  it  better  to 
omit,  altogether,  reference  to  it. 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  paper  I7 
Mr.  Alexander  Heyland,  entitled  "  Compound  Self-Excited  Altemators," 
which  will  be  abstracted  by  Professor  McAllister. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  COMPOUNDED 
ALTERNATOKS  WITH  ALTEENATING-CUB- 
BENT  SELF-EXCITATION. 

BY  ALEXANDER  HEYLAND. 


The  piesent  paper  relates  to  a  system  of  compound  alternators 
with  alternating-current  eelf-excitation  and  compounding,  which 
system  been  deecribed  within  the  last  year  in  a  number  of  publica- 
tions by  the  author  and  otherB.  These  publications,  which  ap- 
peared in  different  European  periodicals,  have  all  been  reproduced 
in  abstract  in  the  digest  of  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  and  I 
therefore  assume,  that  the  principles  of  the  system  are  known  to  the 
American  public.  There  has  been  some  change  in  a  few  details, 
which  do  not  at  all  modify  the  system,  hut  represent  simplifications 
in  construction  not  yet  published.  I  will  briefly  explain  the  present 
construction  of  tlie  machines  by  means  of  some  illustrations  and 
diagrams. 

As  is  known,  the  main  point  of  the  system  is  that  single-phase 
or  polyphase  alternating  current  generated  by  the  machine  is 
directly  led  to  the  field- windings  for  excitation  and  for  compound- 
ing by  means  of  a  peculiar  commutator.  By  the  interposition  and 
eoitable  interconnection  of  transformers,  or  by  certain  circuit 
arrangements  in  a  single  transformer,  the  exciting  current  of  the 
machine  is  taken  off  in  shunt  to  the  main  winding,  and  the  com- 
pounding current  in  series,  and  so  conducted  ta  the  commutator 
that  the  exciting  current  entering  the  field-winding  remains  ap- 
proximately constant  for  all  loads,  while  the  compounding  current 
increases  and  decreases  with  the  wattless  component  of  the  main 
current.  By  proper  regulation  we  then  obtain  the  condition  that 
for  any  load  the  armature  reaction  is  annulled  and  the  drop  in  vol- 
tage of  the  machine  is  compensated  for,  or  if  desired,  an  overcom- 
pounding  of  the  machine  with  increasing  load  is  obtained.  The 
main  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  commutator  and  the  connection 
of  the  field-windings  to  the  same.  This  arrangement  has  for  an 
object;  first,  to  divide  the  main  current  before  it  enters  the  main 
I782J 
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wmding,  into  two  componente,  the  watt  and  the  wattless  comi 
ponenta;  and  to  conduct  only  the  wattlese  component  to  the  field* 
winding,  bo  that  the  exciting  current  in  this  winding  increases 
and  decreases  proportionately  with  the  armature  reaction  of  the 
machine.  The  second  object  is  to  prevent  sparking  at  the  com- 
mutator. For  this  purpose,  the  field-winding  and  the  commutator 
are  so  subdivided,  and  Uie  field-winding  connected  to  the  latter 
in  such  a  manner,  that  two  groups  of  circuits  are  obtained.  Of 
these  the  one  is  the  field-winding  and  receives  the  exciting  current, 
as  well  as  the  wattless  component  of  the  main  current;  the  other 
consiBte  of  crras-connections  between  the  separate  parte  of  the 
Geld-winding,  forming  thus  a  circuit  which  is  connected  to  the 
commutator,  displaced  b;  one-quarter  of  a  period  relative  to  the 
pole-winding,  and  serves  to  receive  the  remaining  energy  com- 
ponent of  the  main  current  In  consequence  of  a  peculiar  con- 
nection of  the  traneformers,  these  cioss-connections  need  not  be 
dimensioned  for  the  entire  energy  component  of  the  main  current, 
but  only  for  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  same.  It  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that,  in  consequence  of  a  special  circuit  arrange- 
ment in  the  transformer,  the  energy  component  of  the  compound- 
ing current  is  compenaated,  and  thus  the  cross-connections  servo 
merely  for  the  reception  of  that  small  part  of  the  energy  component, 
which  cannot  be  avoided  in  practical  construction. 

In  the  first  machines,  the  field-winding  conaisted  of  a  number 
of  parallel- wound  conductors,  connected  to  segments  of  the  com- 
mutator lying  next  to  one  another.  The  field-winding  was,  thwe- 
fore,  divided  into  parts  corresponding  to  the  number  of  active 
commutator  segments,  and  the  circuit  for  the  energy  component 
of  the  compounding  current  (which,  aa  above  remarked,  does  not 
enter  the  field-winding)  was  formed  by  connecting  the  parallel- 
wound  wires  at  different  points  with  one  another  by  croas-con- 
nectiona.  In  order  to  prevent  a  abort-circuit  between  two  neigh- 
boring brushes  in  any  position,  the  croes-connections  are  made  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  each  brush  to  span  inactive  sf^gments 
before  passing  from  active  segments  of  one  polarity  to  those  of 
the  other.  The  self-induction  of  commutation  is  annulled  in 
these  machines  for  the  reason  that  the  field-winding  eonsista  of  a 
number  of  parallel  wires,  so  that  at  any  moment  the  self-induction 
in  the  separate  wires  is  compensated  for  by  the  mutual  induction 

1.  EWktrotechniacht  Zmttohrift,   1903,  p.   1033,  Fig.  22. 
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of  the  parallel-woimd  vires;  6very  other  tendency  toward  sparldiig 
is  prevented  by  the  above  arrangement  of  the  crcns-comiectionB, 
which  accomplish  the  gradual  catting  out  of  the  bruah  cnnent 
during  commntatioD. 

This  arrangement  of  the  field-winding  has  been  abandoned  in 
the  more  recent  machines,  mainly  for  practical  and  constructive 
reasons.  In  the  first  machines,  tbe  field-windings  consisted,  aa  a 
rule,  of  four  parallel-wound  wires.  But  it  was  soon  seen  to  be 
desirable  in  larger  machines  to  subdivide  the  windiajg  to  a  greater 
extent  and  to  wind  six  or  even  eight  wires  in  parallel;  for  the 
greater  the  subdivision  of  the  winding,  the  higher  may  be  the 
brush  voltage  and  the  smaller  will  be  the  brush  currrait  and  the 
commutatca.  The  winding  of  several  parallel  wires  on  one  and 
the  same  fidd  coil  presents,  however,  constructive  difficulties. 
Each  wire  is  not  so  firmly  placed  as  when  the  entire  field  coil  con- 
sists of  a  single  wire,  and  the  larger  number  of  parallel  wires  leads, 
when  going  from  one  winding  layer  to  the  other,  to  overlappings 
which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  make.  Furthermore,  it  was  difficult 
in  dissent  machines  to  find  the  correct  position  of  the  crosa- 
comtections,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  sparks  formed  at 
some  of  the  segments. 

These  deficiencies  led  to  another  field-winding,  which  is  just  as 
simple  aa  that  of  ordina^  machines,  and  allows  furthermore  of 
an  exceedingly  simple  mathematical  calculation  of  the  commuta- 
tion, so  that  in  no  case  do  difficulties  due  to  the  formation  of 
sparks  occur. 

By  this  new  construction,  the  separate  parts  of  the  field-winding 
do  not  consist  of  parallel-wound  wires,  but  each  part  consists  of 
'  a  group  of  field-windings  which  are  connected  to  the  commutator 
in  parallel  to  one  another.  The  separate  groups  are  constructed 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  field-winding  of  ordinary  machines  and 
consists  of  field  coils  of  a  single  conductor.  As  the  separate  paria 
do  not  here  consist  of  parallel-wound  wires,  but  of  separate  coils 
of  a  single  conductor,  the  current  ia  not  interrupted,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  earlier  arrangement  and  this  is  avoided  in  the  most 
simple  way,  by  placing  the  cross-connecttons  at  the  ends  of  the 
conductors.  But  in  this  case  the  crossHxinnectionB,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  short-eirouit  between  neighboring  brushes  in  every  brush 
position,  must  have  a  certain  resistance  which,  aa  will  be  shown. 
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must  bear  s  very  definite  relation  to  the  resistance  of  the  field- 
winding  itself. 

The  arrangement  is  reduced  in  Pig.  1  to  a  bi-pol&r  diagram, 
and  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  a  12-pole  machine.  The  field-winding  is 
here  subdivided  into  sii  parts.  We  accordingly  get  in  the  12-pole 
machine  (Fig.  3),  6-po1e  groups  with  two  poles  each,  which  are 
eeparatelj  connected  to  the  commutator.    The  commutator  has  sine 


Fio.  1. 

segments  per  pole,  six  active  and  three  dummy  eegmenta.  The  seg- 
ments per  pair  of  poles  are  accordingly  designated  by  the  numer- 
als 1  to  18,  and  the  lite  segments  of  all  poles  are  connected  with 
one  another.  The  cross-connections  between  the  wire-ends  which 
are  designated  by  p,  p,  p,  are  joined  to  the  commutator  segments. 
I,  II,  III  are  the  bruBhes,  to  which  the  three-phase  exciting  and 
compounding  current  is  directly  supplied. 

Of  special  interest  ie  the  theoretical  process  of  commutation 
and  the  preliminary  calculations  of  the  resistance  of  the  cross- 
connections.  These  latter  can  be  calculated  in  a  very  complete 
and  exact  manner,  and  it  is  shown  that,  with  a  certain  resistance 
of  the  cross-connections,  the  commutation  voltage  and  the  short- 
circuit  currents  of  commutation  become  nil.  If  then  the  resistance 
is  chosen  too  large,  a  short-circuit  current  is  produced  in  the  oue 
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direction;  if  it  is  choeen  too  small,  in  the  other  direction.  That 
iii  to  say,  with  a  certain  resistance  of  these  croBS-connections  the 
commutation  voltage  becomes  equal  to  zero.  Even  from  this  point 
of  view  the  commutation  in  the  present  arrangement  would  be 
more  ideal  than  the  commutation  in  ditect-cnrrent  machines,  in 
which,  as  is  known,  the  commutation  voltage  can  be  brought  only 


to  a  minimum  value,  and  never  to  zero  without  displacing  the 
bmsheB.  On  the  other  band,  we  should  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  ideal  commutation  is  not  practically  obtained  here,  for  the 
field  pulsations  and  other  conditions  have  as  effect  a  certain  com- 
mutation voltage.  However,  the  result  is  theoretically  very  inter- 
esting in  BO  far  as  it  shows  that  there  is  for  the  cross-connections 
a  certain  most  favorable  resistance,  with  which  the  commutatioa 
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becomes  a  theoretically  complete  one.  From  a  practical  etand- 
point  we  then  need  only  to  adhere  to  practical  experience,  which 
will  show  to  what  brueh  voltage  we  can  go  with  a  glren  sub- 
di  vision. 
The  calctilation  ia  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Let  us  consider  Fig.  1.  Brush  II  is  in  the  commntating  poeiticm, 
that  is,  the  poeition  in  which  the  brush  bridges  the  domm;  seg- 
ments and  thus  connects  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  field- 
winding  at  points  6  and  10.  Aa  above  mentioned,  the  corrent 
of  Bmsh  II  should,  with  an  exact  compoimding,  be  in  this  position, 
/n=  0.  We  disr^ard  inaccuracies  and  any  remaining  part  of  tiie 
energy  component  of  the  main  current  in  this  brush.  A  short- 
circuit  current  would  take,  in  general,  the  course  of  the  arrows 
«hown  in  dotted  lines  at  Brush  II.  The  current  in  the  separate 
parallel-connected  parts  of  the  winding  is  assumed  to  be  =  i, 
the  resistance  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  winding  ^  r;  the  po- 
tential difEerence  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  parts 
of  the  winding,  lying  at  the  time  beneath  the  brushes — for  ex- 
ample 1  — 15  —  is  then  ir  =  E,  the  same  as  the  voltage  between 
Brushes  I  and  III.  As  the  self-induction  in  the  separate  parts  of 
the  winding  (pole  groups)  is  very  high,  the  separate  current 
strengths  i,  i,  i,  can  be  taken  as  constant.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  currents  are  not  exactly  constant  but  slightly  pulsating. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  current  in  the  position  shown,  will  be  a 
miuimom  in  the  parts  of  the  winding  6  — 10,  and  a  maximum  in 

I  — 15.  Let  us  call  the  difference  di.  This  ia  so  much  the  smaller, 
relative  to  t,  as  the  self-induction  is  greater,  and  we  can,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  dimension  the  cross-connections,  p,  consider  the 
separate  current  strengths  as  constant.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
brushes  should  have  the  width  of  about  three  segments;  the  cur- 
rents led  to  the  three  parts  of  the  winding  shown  to  the  right  in 
Fig.  1  must,  therefore,  flow  over  the  cross-connections,  and  we 
obtain  in  the  cross-eonneetiona  the  designated  current  divisions  — 
that  is  in  the  connections  5  —  6  and  10  —  11  = »,  4  —  6  and 

II  — 12  =  2f,  3  —  4  and  12— 13  =  3i. 

That  no  short-circuit  current  may  occur  in  the  positions  shown 
for  Brush  II,  the  voltage  between  the  s^ments  6  and  10,  that  is 
between  the  ends  of  the  part  of  the  winding  li  — 10,  must  evi- 
dently be  equal  to  zero.  In  this  portion  of  the  winding  there 
appear  two  c.m.f's,  which  have  opposite  directions;  first,  the  ohmio 
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drop  in  pressure  t>,  and  second,  an  ejn.f.  of  aelf-indnctioD,  e^ 
which  is  produced  by  taking  off  the  current  di  in  the  part  of  the 
winding,  6  — 10.  The  commutation  voltage  then  becomes  zero 
when  e^  becomes  =  tr.  It  is  clear  that  for  this  purpose  the  current 
di  needs  to  be  only  very  slight,  so  that  we  may  assume,  without 
making  any  practical  error,  that  current  i  as  constant  In  order 
that  these  conditions  exist,  that  is,  that  e,^tr,  and  that  the 
voltage  between  the  segments  6  and  10  becomes  equal  to  zero,  the 
drop  in  voltage  in  the  shunt  connections  3  —  6  and  10  — 13  must 
evidently  be  equal  to  the  brush  voltage.  If  />  ia  the  resistance 
9f  the  separate  croas-connectiona,  this  drop  in  voltage  becomes 

s  {9ip+aip+ip) = laip. 

The  brush  voltage  was  E  =  ir, 
We  thus  have  lW/>  =  *r 

or  p=i/12. 

For  this  value  the  ccunmntation  voltage  would  he  theoretically 
exactly  equal  to  zero.  If  we  make  />  smaller,  a  short-circuit  cur- 
rent will  appear  at  Brush  II  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrows; 
or  if  we  make  p  larger,  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  see  that 
the  resistance  of  the  cross-connections  has  a  very  definite  relation 
to  the  resistance  of  the  field-winding.  Let  us  call  the  resistance 
of  the  entire  field-winding,  that  is  of  the  six  parts  in  parallel, 

fi  =  ;)  the  resistance  of  the  cross-connections,  that  is,  of  the  2X6 

cross-connections  in  two  groups  in  parallel 

we  then  have 

p—    "i"    —      "''      _    ag 
~     a     ~  axia  ""     4 

That  is,  the  resistance  of  the  croEE-connectiona  will  be  about  the 
same  as  the  resistance  of  the  winding  itself.  While  Oie  current 
in  the  field-winding  is  /  ^  Si,  the  mean  current  of  the  cross-con- 
nection would  be  about  3tj  that  iB,  only  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
current  of  the  field-winding.  The  additional  losses  in  the  cross- 
connections  are,  therefore,  not  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
losses  in  the  field-winding. 
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The  resiBtance  of  the  connections  p  depends  upon  the  number 
cf  parallel  groups  and  on  the  breadth  of  the  brushes.  In  practice 
the  brushes  are  made,  for  example,  in  the  preceding  case  not  3 
segments  but  4  to  5  segments  wide ;  so  that  they  ehsU  bridge  across 
the  blind  segments  which  are  not  connected  to  the  winding.  In 
this  case  for  the  position  of  the  commutator  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, the  connections  between  3  —  i  and  IS  — 13  are  without  cur- 
rent, and  the  lesistance  of  the  shunt  connections  must  be  ap- 
proximately 


The  shunt  connections  are,  therefore,  greater,  but  the  losses  smaller, 
since  the  mean  current  decreases;  so  that  in  general  the  losses  in 
these  shunt  connections  amount  to  leas  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
losses  in  the  field-winding. 

Should  the  field-winding  be  subdivided  into  another  number  of 
parallel  groups,  the  reaistanceB  of  the  shunt  connections  are  altered 
correspondingly  and  may  be  readily  determined  for  each  particular 
case. 

Oompared  with  the  earlier  arrangement,  this  construction  with 
cross-connections  of  a  certain  resistance  at  the  exterior  ends  of 
the  wires  is,  in  respect  to  the  losses,  clearly  advantageous ;  the 
losses  were  formerly  greater  for  the  reason  that  but  one  part  of  the 
winding  was  in  circuit  and  the  entire  current  was  distributed  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  winding  in  different  proportions. 

The  construction  of  this  arrangement  is  also  exceedingly  simple 
as  to  the  remaining  part,  as  shown  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  2.  Without 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the  winding 
together,  the  connections  can  be  made  symmetrically  around  the 
commutator,  and  the  cross-connections,  whidi  require  a  compara- 
tively small  space,  can  be  easily  located  at  any  place. 

No  difSculty  is  involved  if,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  sub- 
divide the  jield-winding  into  a  number  of  groups  not  directly 
divisible  into  the  number  of  poles.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to 
subdivide  the  field-winding  into  groups  of  different  numbers  of 
poles,  the  numbers  of  turns  being  so  dimensioned  that  they  shall 
be  proportioned  to  the  same  terminal  voltage.  The  largest  groups 
are  then  preferably  placed  in  the  middle  and  the  smaller  ones  on 
fcach  side.  The  machine  may,  for  example,  have  10  poles,  and 
have  to  be  subdivided  into  6  groups.  The  field-winding  can  then 
Vol,  I  — « 
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be  divided  into  4  groups  of  8  poles  and  2  groups  of  I  pole,  so  that 
the  laet-named  poles  shall  receive  the  double  number  of  tnine  of 
half  CTOBs-section  with  leepect  to  the  remaining  poles.  The  cod- 
necttons  are  preferably  so  arranged  that  the  groups  1  and  6  are 


\U 


Pio.  4a. 

each  apportioned  to  ooe  pole,  and  the  remaining  groups  S,  8,  4,  6 
io  two  poles. 

The  customarf  transformer  connections  for  compounding  by 
means  of  two  or  a  single  transformer  have  been  described  in 
former  publications  and  are  shown  for  example  in  Figs.  3  and  4  for 
three-phase  generators.  In  the  connection  of  Fig.  3,  the  shunt- 
regulating  resistance  can  be  put  into  the  low-pressure  secondary  cir- 
cuit of  the  shnnt  transfOTmer.     In  the  connection  with  a  pinglt 
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tranflformer,  however.  Fig,  4,  we  have  but  one  secondary  winding, 
and  the  shunt-regulating  resistance  must,  therefore,  be  put  into  the 
primary  shunt  coil,  which  might  cause  difBcuIty  in  high-voltage 
machines.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable,  instead  of  directly  connect- 
ing the  resistance,  to  connect  a  atep-down  transformer  to  the 
primary  coil  and  to  put  the  resistance  in  the  secondary  coil  of  the 
transformor. 

Fig.  4a  shows  a  suitable  assemblage  of  the  parte  shown  accord- 
ing to  Fig.  4.  The  transformer  is  here  brought  close  to  the  machine 
and  on  the  switchboard  is  placed  only  the  main  switch  and  the 
shunt-regulation  resistance.  As  above  stated,  the  transformers, 
or  if  but  a  single  transformer  is  employed,  the  different  windings 
of  the  transformer,  are  so  interconnected  with  one  another,  that  the 
wattleF's  component  of  the  main  current  combines  directly  with 
the  exciting  current,  which  is  always  an  enei^  current.  To  ac- 
complish this  the  two  primary  shunt  and  eeries  coils  of  the  trans- 
iormer  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  secondary  phase  are  con- 
nected to  the  main  winding  of  the  generator  with  a  relative  dis- 
placement of  one-quarter  period.  Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  same  con- 
nections, with  the  difference  that  in  Fig.  4  the  shunt  and  series 
coils  are  on  the  same  transformer,  so  that  the  two  parallel-con- 
nected secondary  windings  combine  into  a  single  winding.  In 
Fig.  3,  BT  is  the  c.\citing  transformer  and  ST  the  compounding 
transformer.  In  Fig.  4,  CT  i%  the  combined  compounding  trans- 
former. The  primary  terminaU  lead  to  the  main  winding  of  the 
generator,  S,  5,  jS^,  connected  in  one  case  in  series  and  in  the  other 
in  parallel.  The  secondary  terminals  of  the  transformer  lead  to  the 
commutator  C.  The  displacement  by  90  d^.,  relative  to  the  shunt 
(mrrent  of  the  scries  current,  accomplished  by  the  interconnection, 
can  be  easily  seen  in  the  diagrams.  If  we  consider  first  the  series 
circuit,  we  see  that  by  the  series  connection  the  like  phases  are 
directly  connected  in  series.    Thus  we  have  for  example 

Brushes  I  —  II  in  series  with  the  stator  phases  S, —  S, 
Bnishes  II  —  III  in  series  with  the  stator  phases  S, —  B, 
Brushes  III  —  I      in  series  with  the  stator  phases  6', —  S,. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  ghunt  circuit,  we  see  that  by  the 
shunt  interconnection  the  brushes  are  connected  in  parallel  to  stato? 
l>hases  displawd  by  a  quarter  of  a  period  (90  dcg.),  we  have 
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Bnwhes      I  —  JI    are  in  parallel  witli  the  atator  phase  5, — 0 
Bnishes    II — III  are  in  parallel  witli  the  stator  phase  S^ — 0 
Bmahes  III  —  I      are  in  parallel  with  the  stfltor  plias*  ^'j — 0. 
Thua  we  have 

iS, — Sj  displaced  by  a  quarter  period  relative  to  Sj— 0 
iSj — jS,  displaced  by  a  quarter  period  relative  to  5, — 0 
iS, — S,  displaced  by  a  quarter  period  relative  to  S^ — 0- 
This  connection  is  the  one  for  the  case  in  which  the  succession  of  the 
phases,  that  is,  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  field,  is  S, — Nj — .S",. 
If  the  direction  of  rotation  is  the  reverse  one,  the  primary  coils 
of  the  shunt  connection  are  to  be  reverBed. 

The  transformer  connections  can  be  made  in  other  ways  for  the 
6aine  purpose.  For  instance,  the  series  winding  of  the  transformer 
can  have  the  individual  phases  star-connected,  while  the  shunt 
winding  can  be  mesh -connected^  tlic  individual  windings  being 
thus  so  inter-connected  that  there  ig  a  phase  difference  of  a 
fjuarter  of  a  period  between  the  series  and  the  shunt  windings. 

In  parallel  connection  the  coiii|)ound  machines  work  excellently, 
and  if  they  are  compared  with  ordinary  machines  of  puiail  annature 
reaction,  they  will  be  found  even  better  than  the  latter.  For  [Miraltel 
connection  the  series  windings  of  the  transformers  are  connected 
together  through  three-compensating  conductors,  either  at  the 
terminals,  or  at  selected  jioints  of  the  winding.  Consequently,  the 
machines  work  directly  upon  and  through  one  another  as  though 
the  compounding  was  altogether  removed;  and  since,  in  general, 
con^pounding  machines  are  built  with  larger  armature  reaction  than 
ordinary  machines,  they  work  well  together  in  parallel  connection. 
The  compounding  works  only  externally,  and,  on  account  of  the 
compensating  eonductoiii  for  all  parallel  machine^:,  together.  That 
is  to  say  the  machines  behave  in  this  respect  very  advantageously. 
They  combine  the  advantages  of  machines  of  large  armature  re- 
action (as  to  operation  in  jtarallel),  with  those  of  machines  of 
smaller  armature  reaction   (as  to  constant  pressure  regulation). 

Similarly,  tliese  machines  work  very  well  if  connected  in  parallel 
with  ordinary  maciiines,  and  in  e.visting  stations.  In  this  case,  one 
must  naturally  take  care  that  the  machines  are  at  least  sufliciently 
large  that  its  load  corresponds  to  the  wattless  currents  of  the  plant, 
since  otherwise  they  could  be  overloaded.  When  one  connects  a  com- 
pounded machine  in  parallel  with  an  existing  plant  it  corrects 
entirely  automatically  all  presj^nre  variationp.     The  machines  are. 
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tberefoie,  well  adapted  to  iDBtailation  in  BysteroB  in  which  larger 
Toltage  variatioDB  are  present.  If,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  keep 
the  voltage  constant  at  certain  points  in  a  network,  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  simplest  manner  by  connecting  at  these  pointft 
the  eomponnded  machines  in  parallel  as  motors  running  light.  The 
machines  then  regulate  the  voltage  in  the  same  manner  as,  for  ex- 
ample, overexcited  synchronous  motors  have  frequently  been  used 
hitherto;  but  with  the  difference  that  the  compounded  machines 
will  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  have  to  be  kept  adjusted  by  hand, 
but  work  automatically  and  take  up  automatically  and  in- 
Btanteously  every  variation  of  voltage. 


Fro.  S. 

Finally  I  will  mention  a  more  recent  compounding  connection, 
which  is  of  interest  in  so  far  us  the  connection  can  be  applied 
directly  to  the  machine  without  the  interposition  of  transfonaen. 
In  this  arrangement  the  polyphase-exciting  current  is  generated 
in  three  auxiliary  coils  which  are  located  on  the  stator.  In  onler 
that  such  a  machine  may  be  at  the  same  time  compounded,  a  most 
simple  arrangement  has  been  devised  whereby,  in  the  same  slots  in 
which  the  auxiliary  winding  lies,  there  is  placed  also  a  part  of  the 
main  winding,  the  respective  coils  being,  however,  connected  in 
opposite  directions  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  main  winding.  The 
arrangement  is  diagramatically  shown  in  Fig  6.    <7  is  the  com- 
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mutator,  S  B  £  are  the  bnishee  and  a  >  s  the  three  ttuxiliary  coils 
itound  on  the  etator  and  supplying  the  exciting  current.  3  S  S  ii 
the  main  winding  of  the  etator,  and  £'  S^  S^  the  part  of  the  main 
winding  which  lies  with  the  auxiliary  winding  in  the  same  slots. 
These  coils  are  connected  in  opposite  directions  to  those  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  main  winding.  We  can  then  consider  the  auxil- 
iary winding  together  with  the  coils  of  the  main  winding  lying  in 
the  same  slots  as  a  compoundng  transformer.  The  compounding 
ie  effected  under  the  influence  of  the  stray  field  of  the  machine, 
which  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  ptirpoae.  If  the  machine  is 
loaded  with  a  more  or  leas  inductive  current,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  decrease  of  the  field  in  the  main  winding,  the  same 
current  will  cause  in  part  8'  of  the  main  winding,  which  is  wound 
in  opposite  direction  to  the  remaining  part,  a  corresponding  increase 
of  the  field  and  thus  correspondingly  increase  the  exciting  voltage  of 
the  exciting  current  in  the  auxiliary  winding  a.  With  a  suitabh' 
choice  of  the  number  of  turns  of  the  compounding  coils  of  the  main 
winding  we  can  in  this  manner  obtain  a  complete  compounding, 
without  employing  a  compounding  transformer. 

This  mode  of  connecting  is  mainly  advisable  for  smaller  machinee, 
in  which  it  is  of  interest  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  machines  to  the 
extent  of  the  cost  of  a  transformer.  It  moreover  has  the  advantage 
that  it  is  very  simple,  consisting  mainly  in  reveiBing  the  direction 
of  connection  of  the  coils  of  the  main  winding  (which  lies  in  the 
same  slots  with  the  auxiliary  winding)  with  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing main  winding. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  view  of  a  standard  machine,  from  which  all  rela- 
tions can  be  clearly  seen.  As  shown,  tlio  commutator  is  of  very 
moderate  dimensions  in  comparison  with  the  total  size  of  the 
machine  and  can  be  easily  placed  whcrn  otherwise  the  slip-rings 
or  the  exciting  machine  would  be  located.  Tlie  machine  represents 
one  of  the  firet  constructions,  in  which  the  field-winding  consisfu 
of  parallel-wound  wires;  the  field-windinn  cue  be  clearly  BL«n  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  field-frame.  All  iiiachinL-s  at  present  in  course  of 
construction  arc  being  built  according  to  the  diagram  of  Pig.  2. 
otherwise  nothing  has  been  changed  in  the  exterior  appearance  of 
these  machines. 

Figs.  7,  8,  9  and  10  are  the  workins  drawings  of  different  ma- 
chines constructed,  from  which  all  details  can  be  ?een.  The  com- 
mutator is  always  placed  at  the  point  usually  reserved  for  the  slip- 
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rings;  in  the  smaller  tjpee.  Pigs,  7  and  8,  outside,  in  the  larger. 
Figs.  9  and  10,  inside  of  the  bearings.  The  resistanoes  which  form 
the  croee-connectione  between  the  different  wire  ends  are  in  all 
cases  located  by  the  side  of,  or  in  the  interior  of,  the  field  ling.    A 


Fio.  10. 

characteriBtic  feature  of  all  mncliineB  is  the  reduction  of  the  field 
copper  obtained  by  the  compouiuiing,  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
working  drawings. 

All  the  generatore  described  above  are  high  speed  machines,  but 
lately  the  same  principles  have  been  applied,  with  advantage,  to 
the  construction  of  slow  speed  machines.  Up  to  the  present  the 
largest  machine  of  this  char»ct<'r  in  licttial  service  is  cue  of  GOO 
horse-power,  running  at  eighty-three  revolutjons  per  minute. 

All  the  machines  constructed  have  given  every  satisfaction  under 
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thfl  acfual  conditions  of  operation,  the  automatic  compounding 
having  been  found  to  be  of  the  greatcBt  service,  in  particular  in 
thoee  installations  where  heavj'  variations  in  the  load  are  met  with. 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  no  exciters  are  used  with  the  ma- 
chines, the  automatic  regulation  takes  place  instantaneously  even 
when  the  variations  in  load  are  very  sudden,  such  as  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  when  large  induction  motors  are  switched  on  to  the 
lines.  Even  under  such  conditions  no  appreciable  variations  in  the 
Henerator  pressure  arise. 

DiBccssion. 

Pbof.  Kasapetoff:  Mr.  Heyland  h>is  developed  during  the  li«t  few 
years  several  types  of  machines,  and  there  is  one  thing  common  to  them 
all,  that  is,  the  application  of  a  special  type  of  commutator.  Everj* 
few  months  we  read  in  German  or  English  periodicals  that  Mr.  Heyland 
lian  made  a  change  in  the  construction  of  his  compensated  alteriiRtor. 
Hut  there  is  one  thing,  which  could  be  called  the  "  sifting  device,"  which 
remains  unchanged,  and  1  think  the  whole  value  of  this  invention  ia  in 
the  sifting  device.  The  problem  of  compounding  alternators  is  an  old 
problem,  and  some  American  manufactureTS  make  compounded  alternators. 
They  use  Bwriee  transfomiers,  convert  the  alternating  current  into  direct 
current  by  meuis  of  a  eoniniutator  and  send  it  into  field  magnets.  The 
difficulty  ia  that  the  amount  of  necessary  compounding  depends  not  only 
on  the  value  of  the  current,  but  also  on  its  phase  relation.  For  instance. 
with  the  same  current  output  the  Hmoimt  of  coropounding  may  be  twice 
as  large  at  a  power-factor  of  60  per  cent  as  at  a  power-factor  of  100  per 
ci-nt,  while  with  an  orditiarj'  commutator,  you  always  have  a  compound- 
ing proportional  to  the  value  of  the  current,  without  any  reference  to  its 
pliaxe  relation ;  and.  an  I  nay.  the  \'alue  of  all  the  inventions  of 
Mr.  Heyland  is  in  this  sifting  device  by  means  of  which  he  separates  the 
WHltless  current  from  the  working  component,  and  succeeds  in  giving 
the  foruier  component  a  predoniinnnt  compounding  influence. 

With  the  lirHt  arrangcTiient  of  Iterland's  alternator,  aa  described  about 
a  year  ago,  he  needed  two  sets  of  transformers,  because  he  constructed 
his  first  alternator  sclf-cxciting  and  self- com  pounding.  A  constant  excita- 
tion was  nbtnineil  by  means  of  three  transformers  connected  across  the 
mains,  and  compounding  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  set  of  series  tntns- 
foniiers.  Then  he  arranged  the  secondaries  of  the  transformers  so  that 
he  needed  only  three  brushes  for  self-excitation  and  compounding.  He 
soon  found  that  there  was  some  trouble  with  the  series  transformera, 
because  very  large  currents  had  to  lie  commutated,  connected  with  the 
switchboard  and  back  again,  and  the  additional  price  of  these  sir  trans- 
formers wan  very  high.  I  have  heard  that  a  few  weeks  ago  he  proposed 
in  an  article  to  excite  the  alternator  hy  means  of  a  direct- current  esciter 
as  with  usual  alternators  and  only  to  compound  it  by  means  of  this 
commutator.  So  practically  he  resigned  all  his  former  construction  and 
retained  only  his  commutator,  using  it  for  compounding.    About  ■  year 
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Kgo  I  had  opportunity  to  speak  publicly  on  this  aubject,  and  1  inaisUd 
then  upon  this  point,  namely,  that  Mr.  lieyiand  would  change  everything 
but  thia  device,  because  it  is  the  underlyinf;  idea  of  hia  invention;  and  so 
1  aee  tliat  he  now  reoJly  kieee  this  device  only  for  compoundinj;.  Ue 
went  even  further  and  propoaed  to  compound  not  the  field-winding  of  the 
alternator  itaelf,  but  the  tield-wiuding  of  the  exciter,  aa  as  to  have  thia 
device  in  the  field  of  the  exciter  giving  more  voltage  to  the  exciting 
machine  with  an  increase  of  the  wattless  component  of  the  alternator. 

Now,  the  question  is  whether  thoee  alternators  are  going  to  be  widely 
used  in  practice.  I  do  not  know.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
customers  will  be  willing  to  pay  aa  additional  coat  for  the  benefit  of 
having  a  straight-line  characteriatic,  and  nobody  can  predict  whether  it 
18  going  to  be  adopted  or  not.  To  my  mind  Mr.  Ueyiand  has  done  a 
great  work  by  abowing  us  that  it  ia  indeed  possible,  by  very  simple  means, 
to  attain  a  fiat  characteristic  alternator;  by  this  he  will  certainly  induce 
many  other  inventora  to  work  in  the  same  direction. 

Pbofbssob  Adaub:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  put  Mr.  Karapetoff'a 
explanation  in  a  slightly  different  way.  The  current  may  be  looked  upon 
na  revolving  around  the  brushes  at  synchronoua  velocity.  If  tlie  motion 
of  the  comn3ut«tor  and  field-winding  ia  alao  synchronous,  then  the  direction 
of  the  current  with  reapect  to  that  winding  will  be  conntant  for  any 
given  brush  position  and  power-factor.  If  the  position  of  the  brushes  la 
such  that  the  energy  current  haa  the  same  direction  as  the  winding, 
then  the  latter  will  carry  only  the  energy  current.  If  the  brushes  are 
shifted  00  electrical  degrees,  then  the  winding  will  carry  only  the  wattleaa 
current. 

Aa  to  the  practical  value  of  a  device  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem  thai 
whereas  in  small  sizes,  or  in  small  planta,  it  may  sometimes  be  very 
valuable,  yet  in  large  central  stations,  which  predominate  in  this  country, 
the  addition  of  this  feature  of  automatic  compounding  at  all  power-factors 
is  an  improvement  of  doubtful  value;  since,  with  large  units  and  modem 
switchboards,  one  attendant  (which  is  required  in  every  case)  can  control 
the  pressure  in  the  largest  station,  aince  neither  the  load  nor  the  power- 
factor  change  suddenly.  Moreover,  in  moat  central  stations,  the  real 
pressure  regulation  is  that  of  the  individual  feedera,  and  no  alternator, 
however  automatic  in  its  own  regulation,  can  inherently  accomplish  the 
feat  ol  r^ulating  a  number  of  different  feeders. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  ol  the 
very  interesting  work  done  by  Mr.  Ueytand,  and  my  Bdmirati<m  for  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  his  dealings  with  this  diClicult  problem. 

Da.  Dbthdal£:  1  think  we  nil  must  greatly  admire  the  WHy  in 
wliich  Mr.  Heyland  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  device  for  compounding 
alternators,  especially  when  they  are  subjected  to  variations  both  of 
current  and  of  power-factor,  which  is  unquestionably  a  very  flue  achieve- 
ment, and  I  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  me  that  it  ia  important,  both 
tor  convenience  and  for  security,  in  stations  running  at  auch  high  outputs 
as  we  now  have,  f  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  small  machine  of  this 
type  running  before  I  left  England,  and  there  could  be  no  question  that 
the  working  of  the  machine  wae   very  satisfactory  indeed,   both   on   non- 
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inductive  and  on  lagging  loarU,  But  when  it  comes  U>  a  question  of 
practical  working  I  cul  quite  believe  that  there  miut  be  a  greai  deal  <^ 
difficulty,  becauae  at  the  preaeut  day  witli  alternatorii  it  is  no  uue  talking 
of  small  machines.  We  must  have  machines  at  a  rule  of  something  of 
tlie  order  ol  1000  kw  or  more.  Now,  that  means,  with  engine  speeds  aa 
we  have  them  at  present,  that  we  must  have  something  like  60  to  70 
poles,  and  when  we  come  to  apply  Mr.  Keyland's  device  to  a  mocbine 
with  that  number  of  poles,  the  complexity  and  extra  cost  must  be  high. 
1  know  it  lias  been  employed  with  a  machine  ol  a  very  large  number  of 
poles.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  the  data  as  to  the  extra  coat  involved. 
It  appears  to  m^  however,  that  the  device  mentioned  by  the  first  apeaker, 
of  applying  the  compounding  arrangements  to  the  exciter,  may  get  over 
that  difficulty  very  considerably,  and  1  hope  we  shall  hear  more  of  this 
device  in  the  future,  as  I  regard  it  with  very  great  interest.  Where  it 
seems  to  me  that  Ur.  Heyland'a  device,  oa  we  have  hitherto  heard  of  it, 
has  a  more  legitimate  application,  is  in  turbine-driven  machines,  where 
the  number  of  poles  ia  very  small,  and  there  it  appears  to  me  the  extra 
complication  involved  would  be  so  small  as  to  justify  its  use.  I  do  aot 
think  there  will  be  any  question  that,  although  in  the  central  station  thia 
device  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  yet  it  would  be  of  rery  great 
aaeiatance  to  the  security  of  running  if  the  machines  could  be  truated  to 
regulate  themselves  throughout  without  attention. 

Chaibhah  Rushuobz:  I  think  myself  it  is  often  a  source  of  great 
regret  that  interesting  inventions  are  not  always  the  beet  thing  com- 
mercially. My  feeling  in  the  matter  has  always  been  that  the  compound- 
ing of  an  alternator,  when  it  was  effected  in  the  machine  itself,  is  a  very 
expensive  way  of  getting  at  it.  It  is  often  quite  effective,  and  was  even 
in  the  early  machines,  but  there  are  devices  to  be  hod  now  which  wiH 
regulate  the  voltage  in  any  desirable  way  for  a  flat  compounding  or  over 
compounding,  which  are  comparatively  inexpensive  for  large  altertaaton, 
and  which  are  altogether  outside  of  the  machine,  and  the  coet  of  the 
machine  is  very  much  less. 

If  there  is  no  further  diafussion  on  this  paper,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hobart,  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  been  an  actual 
designer  and  is  now  also  becoming  an  author.  Mr.  Hobart's  paper  is  on 
"  Design  of  Indui;tion  Mot«rs,"  and  Professor  Ryan  lias  kindly  consoited 
to  abstract  it. 

Pbof.  Rtah:  I  am  indeed  glad  to  perform  for  the  emineait  author 
of  this  paper  the  small  service  that  one  can  do  for  him  at  this  time,  to 
present  for  him  an  abstract  of  this  paper. 
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A  METHOD  OF  DESIGNING  INDUCTION  MOTOBa 


BT  H.  M.  HOBABX. 


In  the  design  of  djnamoelectric  macbinery,  the  term  "output 
eoefBcieat "  has  been  employed  by  Esson  and  by  S^pp,  and  is 
generally  denoted  by  tbe  aymbol  0. 

,  w 

vhere: 

W  =  Rated  ontput  in  watts. 

D  =  Diameter  at  tbe  "  air-gap  "  in  centimeters.    (For  an  induction 

motor,  D  is  tbe  diameter  of  the  rotor.) 
ig  =  Gross  core  length  in  centimeters. 

R  ^  Bated  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute.  (In  induction  motor 
designing,  it  is  conTenient  to  neglect  the  slip,  and  take  for 
B  tbe  synchronous  speed.) 

The  coefficient  ^  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  design  of  con- 
tinuous-current dynamos  and  motors,  and  tbe  Triter  has  found  it 
of  extremely  limited  utility  because  commatatiou  limits  lead  to  a 
very  wide  range  of  attainable  values,  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
rated  speed,  voltage  and  output.  Similarly  in  alternating  current 
generators,  tbe  required  voltage  regulation  imposes  limitations. 
Where,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  syncbtonous  motors  and  induc- 
tion motors,  heating  should  generally  be  tbe  limit  of  output,  ^ 
becomes  very  useful  to  the  designer,  and  the  attainable  value  is 
far  more  independent  of  the  rated  speed,  voltage  and  output,  than 
in  tbe  case  of  commutating  machinery  and  attemating-current 
generators. 

In  tbe  writer's  practice  in  designing  three-phase  squirrel-cage  in- 
duction motors,  be  has  found  tbe  attainable  values  of  ^  to  range 
from  0.000,9  at  10  horse-power  to  about  0.001,8  at  10,000  hors©. 
power,  thus  only  doubling  in  value  for  a  1000-fold  increase  in  out- 
put It  decreases  slightly  with  increasing  voltage,  inereaaing 
periodicity  and  decreasing  speed.  But  for  tbe  purposes  of  a  broad 
survey  of  tbe  factors  of  induction  motor  design,  it  will  be  taken  as 
varying  with  the  output  alone,  and  in  accordance  with  the  curve 
of  Fig.  1. 
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The  present  investigatioii  will  be  limited  to  three-phaee  squiirel- 
csge  induction  motorB,  primarily  for  aimplicity'B  sake,  but  incident- 
ally because  this  type  is  believed  to  possess  sach  sterling  merits  as  to 
ensure  for  it  a  far  more  extended  use  than  it  now  enjoys.  Where 
starting  torque  or  variable  speed  are  required,  other  types  of  in- 
duction motors  must  be  resorted  to,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  generally 
found  preferable  to  employ  continuous-current  motors. 

The  range  of  this  investigation  ia  carried  to  10,000  horee-power, 
for  the  study  of  extremes  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  conducive 
to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  factors  involved,  and  to  a  correct  em- 
plojTnent  of  these  factors  in  the  intermediate  cases  with  which  the 
designer  has  to  deal  in  his  daily  work. 

The  inductioD  motor  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  needlessly  in- 
curred the  reproach  of  requiring  an  unmechanically  small  air-gap. 
.The  writer  has  on  other  occasions  shown  that  the  importance  of  a 
small  air-gap  has  been  overestimated  and  that  it  may,  in  fact,  aside 
from  its  mechanical  undesirability,  be  detrimental  from  the  electro- 
magnetic standpoint  if  carried  to  extremes.' 

In  the  present  investigation,  the  air-gap  will  be  determined  from 
the  following  formula,  except  that  in  cases  where  this  gives  a  value 
le«8  than  0.10  cm,  the  air-gap  will  be  taken  equal  to  O.fO  cm. 


A  =0.000,0  X  Vd  X  -Iff  X  V 
where 

D  and  ig  are  quantities  already  deHned. 

V  ^  peripheral  speed  of  rotor  in  meters  per  second. 

A  =  radial  depth  of  air-gap  in  centimeters. 

T.  W.  C.  denotes  the  total  works  cost  in  dollars,  and  the  writer 
has  found  by  examination  of  a  large  number  of  dynamoelectric 
machines  built  by  many  different  manufacturers  in  several  differ- 
ent countries,  that 

T.W.C.  =  KXDX  (^g  +  0.7r) 
where  D  and  Xg  are  quantities  already  defined ;  r  is  the  polar  pitch 
at  the  air-gap  (i,  e.,  the  circumference  at  the  air-gap  divided  by 
the  number  of  poles),  and  £■  is  a  factor  to  which  fairly  constant 
values  may  be  assigned  for  any  particular  typo  of  dynamoelectric 
machine, 

1.  "  The  Choice  of  Air-Gap  Dinmcter  for  Induction  Motort ",  Bteo.  World 
tf  Engineer,  Jon.  23,  1904.  "  The  E>M)gn  ol  Induction  Motors,  with 
KxamplEs  from  K«cent  European  Practice  ",  Elec.  World  A  Engineer,  April 
30,  1004,  p.  806. 
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For  three-phaae,  Bquirrel-cage  induction  motors,  K  varies  slowly 
from  0.15  in  stnall  motors,  and  it  would  approach  0.27  in  a  three- 
phase  equirrel-cage  motor  of  10,000-hp  capacity.  In  the  present 
investigation  K  will  be  taken  from  the  curve  of  Fig.  2.  K  may 
be  designated  the  "  Cost  Coefficient."  The  product  of  D  and 
(^  g+0-7'')  ia  no  such  arbitrary  quantity  as  might  be  thought  at 
first  sight.  If  a  winding  employs  end-connections  Ijing  in  an  ejt- 
tension  of  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  slot  portion  of  the  winding, 
the  length  over  end-connections,  which  may  be  denoted  by  L,  ift 

■I 


Fios.  1  Ann  2,—  CuBVfs  OF  output  akd  cost  ooarFiciESTa. 

approximately  equal  io^g-\-Q.'!r.  But  as  the  end-connections  are 
arranged  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  in  modem  machines,  and  resolve 
themselves  into  end-rings  in  squirrel-cage  rotors,  a  general  expres- 
sion, fairly  true  for  all  machines,  is  obtained  by  substituting  for  the 
"equivalent  cylindrical  surface,"  D  y.  L,  the  expression  D  X 
(;ijj-t-0.7T),  But  tlie  general  nature  of  the  product  still  remains 
analogous  to  the  cylindrical  surface  at  the  air-gap  (measured  from 
end  to  end  of  the  winding),  and  were  K  truly  constant,  it  would 
follow  that  all  machines  cost  a  definite  sum  per  square  centimeter 
of  surface  at  the  air-gap,  just  as,  were  the  heat-emitting  facilities 
the  same  in  all  machines,  one  would  take  a  constant  value  for  thr 
watts  lost  per  square  centimeter  of  surface  at  the  air-gap.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  A'  varies  very  slowly  indeed,  as  is  evident  from  the 
curve  in  Fig.  2,  the  values  for  which  are,  however,  only  confirmed 
through  a  range  of  from  10  horse-power  to  500  horse-power  in 
motors  actually  built,  and  up  to  4000  horse-power  in  projected 
motors.  But  as  a  similar  slow  rate  of  rise  is  known  to  exist  in 
continuous-current  and  alterntling-current  generators,  up  to  500f 
Vol.  1  —  60 
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horse-power,  it  is  not  unjustifiable  to  conclude  that  a  growth  at  an 
equivalent  slow  rate  is  a  sound  aseumption  for  indnctioa  motors. 

Now  it  is  believed  that  the  induction  motor  ehonld,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  at  present  the  practice,  be  designed  for  mimmuiii 
total  works  cost,  as  this,  throughout  a  wide  range  of  ratings,  alao 
corresponds  to  excellent  technical  constants. 

We  have  two  formulie : 

T.W.C.  =  KXDXi''  9  +  0.7r)  (T) 

and  *= — .  riT> 

Of  all  possible  values  of  D  and  ^.^  fulfilling  equation  {II)  for  a 
given  value  of  ^,  W  and  B,  there  is  but  one  D  and  one^  g  which 
make  the  total  works  cost  a  minimum.  Bj  a  brief  calcnlation  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  equation 

Ay  =  2X0.7r  =  1.4r 
supplies  the  data  coiresponding  to  the  minimum  total  works  cost.* 
The  author  proposes  to  take  this  equation,  in  conjunction  with  a 
suitable  value  of  the  output  coeQicient  ^,  as  the  ultinoate  basis  for 
the  design  of  induction  motors,  and  to  show  that  throughout  a  great 
range  of  speeds  and  outputs,  the  design  arrived  at  by  this  means  is 
also  a  practical  and  sound  design.  In  any  case,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  in  the  final  instance,  to  ejamine  the  design  thus  arrived 
at,  as  to  its  properties,  and  to  compare  it  with  designs  having  a  dif- 
ferent output  coefficient,  ^,  or  a  different  ratio  of  kg  to  r,    Th« 

S.  Setting  equation  II  in  tbe  form 

and  letting  t  =  K'  D 

and  aubstitutii^  these  value*  in  equation  I,  we  obtain 

3".  W.  C-.  =  Jr  X  D  X  (^^  +  ''■''^'  A 

DiSermtiatliig  uid  equating  to  zero,  we  obtain 

w 

or 

or 

iff=     ■   0.7r=l.4r. 
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author  hss  tested  this  method  in  man;  caaes,  and  whilst  it  may 
occur  that  a  careful  ezamination  loads  to  employing  a  different  latid 
of  ^  ^  to  T,  it  most  be  said  that  the  above  method  appears  to  Him  to 
afford  b;  far  the  readiest  means  for  obtaiuing  a  practical  and 
economical  design. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Beveral  other  factors  (which  have  not 
been  considered  in  the  cost  formula)  should  affect  the  ratio  of 
"*  y  to  r,  for  instance,  very  high  peripheral  speeds  would  make  it 
desirable,  for  mechanical  reasons,  to  increase  the  ratio  of  ^  j7  to  r, 
whilst  very  low  peripheral  speeds  would  l«nd  to  make  it  preferable 
to  decrease  it  for  thermal  reasone.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  small 
variations  from  the  ratio  of  J^  to  r  for  the  minimum  coat  gen- 
erally increase  the  cost  but  slightly,  and  this  fact  must  also  be 
kept  in  mind.  To  bring  the  subject  within  suitable  limits  the 
author  in  tius  paper  confines  his  study  chiefly  to  the  design  for 
minimum  total  works  cost.  The  dimensions  of  the  design  for 
miniuium  total  works  cost  may  be  derived  as  follows: 

We  have  the  condition  that 

We  deduce 

Letting  JV^^  Periodicity  in  cycles  per  second,  we  have: 


2)  = 

HO  Jfr 

,s.- 

1.4  X  »60fL_!l 

w 

9  X  R 

.•.«• 

=  0.00049  X 

Wx  B 

<PXN* 

•fWxR 


r=  0.079  \ i=j. 


r  is  independent  of  the  value  assumed  for  the  "  cost  coefficient," 
K.    W,  B  and  t!  are  in  any  case  given,  and  0  is  determined  from 
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the  cuire  of  Fig,  1.  Thus  we  may  really  determine  ^  for  any 
given  case,  then  i-  g  (from  I  g  =  1.4tJ  and  then  D,  and  then  the 
total  works  cost.  In  Tables  I,  II  and  III,  this  is  done  for  motors  of 
10  horee-power,  100  horse-power,  1000  horse-power  and  10,000 
horse-power,  for  12.5,  25  and  50  cycles  per  second  and  for  a  wide 
range  of  speeds  (numbers  of  poles). 

To  set  suitable  limits  to  the  scope  of  the  present  inTeatigation, 
the  author  hae  entered  up  in  the  tables  only  those  designs  complyiDg 
with  the  following  three  conditions : — 

First  Condition.  Values  of  not  less  than  18  cm  for  the  pole 
pitch,  r.  With  small  values  of  r  only  a  small  number  of  slots 
per  pole  can  be  taken,  and  this  deleteriously  affects  the  zig-zag 
dispersion,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  with  but  few  slots  por 
pole  the  "dead-points"  become  more  distinct.  Nevertheless,  18 
cm  must  by  no  means  be  taken  as  the  smallest  pole  pitch  which  it 
is  justifiable  to  employ  in  practice.  In  small  motors,  still  lower 
values  of  t  must  be  taken. 

Second  Condition.  The  peripheral  speed,  V,  shall  not  exceed  40 
meters  per  second.  It  is,  of  course,  the  centrifugal  force  and  not 
the  peripheral  speed  which  is  the  limiting  factor  and  the  peripheral 
speed  is  taken  here  as  leading  to  greater  convenience  of  treatment. 

Third  Condition.  No  designs  for  speeds  below  40  r,p,m.  are 
considered,  and  even  these  low  values  are  merely  used  to  emphasize 
the  tendenciea  in  extreme  cases. 

For  each  motor  falling  within  the  assigned  limits,  the  valneti  ot 
R,  T,  r,  Ig,  D,  T  and    A  are  recorded  in  the  tables.' 

It  may  be  well  to  go  through  these  steps  for  the  case  of  the  f  nit 
motor  in  Table  I,  a  10-hp,  13,5-cycle,  4-pole  motor.  From  the  curve 
of  Pig.  1,  we  find  ^  to  be  equal  to  0.000,92.  TP  =  7'460.  a=375. 
JV  =  12.5. 

'**"      :  0.088B  om. 


3,  Th«  axprcMion  for  A  may  obTiously  ba  transfonned  into 


A  =  0.000,exJoxl.4rX    ?f -? 

V  100  eo 

and  thii  iMdt  to  the  simple  formula  ^  =  0.000.018.7 a/*^- 
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Ab  tluB  iB  below  the  stipulated  amount,  A  ia  tokea  equal  to  0.1  c 


r  =  o,o'7fl^/  7460X875 
'0.00098  X16« 
=  0.079X368 
c=  21.0  cm. 
;j  =  1.4r  =  29.4  cm. 

i>=^=96.8 

'  =  -jTT^  =  5.25  meters  per  second. 

K,  the  "cost  coefiBcient"  iB  found  from  the  curve  of  Fig.  2,  to 
be  equal  to  0.14 

r=0.14X26.8X(29.4-f  0.7X21.0) 
=  0.14X26.8X44.1 
=  $165. 

The  other  cases  in  Tables  I,  II  and  III  are  worked  out  on  th« 
same  basis,  except  that  the  labor  is  greatly  reduced  by  going  from 
one  size  to  another  by  means  of  simple  ratios  effected  by  the  slidt- 
rule. 

In  these  tables  are  also  given  values  for  the  "diEpersion  coct- 
ficient,"  9,  the  value  of  which  is  of  great  importance:  in  induction 
motor  de»gn,  and  for  the  maximum  value  of  the  power  factor, 
which  is  entered  up  as  cos  <^,  according  to  customary  conventions, 
although,  of  course,  ^  in  this  case,  is  the  angle-of  lag  at  the  motor 
between  terminal  voltage  and  cun'ent,  and  has  nothing  to  do  witii 
^  the  output  coefficient.  In  deducing  <r,  the  method  set  forth  on 
page  805  of  the  Electrical  Vf'orld  and  Engineer,  for  April  30,  190^, 
has  been  employed.  H,  the  average  number  of  slotH  per  pole  for 
ststor  and  rotor  having  been,  for  simplicity's  sake,  taken  equal  to 
0.4  r,  and  this  is  a  fair  average  working  value  for  rough  preliminary 
calculations,  although,  of  course,  the  voltage  and  other  considera- 
tions must  be  considered  in  the  final  design.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  the  slots  are  half-opened.  The  constants  C,  C  and  G",  em- 
ployed in  the  calculation  of  a  are  defined  in  the  article  referred  to. 

But  although  it  is  more  customary  to  compare  cos  ^  for  differ- 
ent designs,  a  comparison  of  g  really  throws  more  light  on  the 
subject  and  in  the  curves,  values  cf  a  are  employed. 

In  Figs.  3,  3a,  3b,  4,  4a,  4b,  5,  5a  and  6b,  the  cost  of  these  in- 
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duction  motoTB  aod  their  performaDce  so  far  as  relatci"  to  the  valuer 
of  ffhave  been  plotted  as  functions  of  the  synchronous  speed  for  the 
designs  for  100  horse-power,  1000  horee-power  and  10,000  horse- 
power, and  for  12.5,  25  and  50  cycles  per  second. 

The  coat  and  a  curves  are  placed  in  parallel  columns,  to  facilitate 
an  understanding  of  the  curves. 

One  fact  is  very  striking,  namely,  the  lower  minimum  total 
works  cost  and  the  larger  values  nf  cr  for  motors  for  a  high  peri- 
odicity. As  the  author  has  already  pointed  out,  the  "output  co- 
efficient "  ^,  has  been  taken  as  depending  only  upon  the  brake 
horse-power.  It  would  have  been  more  correct  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  practice  to  take  a  slightly  higher  output 
coefficient  for  low  periodicities.  This  would  have  decreased  the 
cost  and  slightly  increased  the  dispersiou  coefficient  ( t)  of  tbe 
low  frequency,  as  compared  with  tbe  high  frequency  deeigOB. 


t:  i: 

|.»  i. 

J    .i    J    .1   if  IJ  l.t  l.»  IJ  M  U. 

FioB.  a  AND  8A. —  Cdbvm  or  cost  belaiioh. 

Figs.  6  and  6a,  show  for  tbe  100-hp,  35-cycle  designs,  the  varia- 
tion in  the  total  works  cost  and  in  a  with  variations  in  tbe  ratio 
of  ^  ^  to  T.  It  is  evident  from  these  curves  that  it  is  permissible  to 
depart  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  ratio-^  =  1.4.  as  the  total 

works  coat  will  not  be  increased  by  any  prohibitive  amount.    On  tbe 
other  hand,  we  learn  from  Pig.  6,  that  the  decrease  in  «■  is  verj- 

■light  for  a  considerable  decrease  in  —  and  hence  so  far  as  power 

factor  is  concerned,  one  rapidly  reaches  undesirable  dimensiona  in 
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endeEToriDg  to  improve  the  power  factor.  But  egpecially  in  email 
motoTB,  one  ie  for  this  and  other  reasone  obliged  to  depart  widely 
from  the  most  faTorable  ratio,  bo  far  as  regards  minimum  cost.    In 

such  caees  consideTably  smaller  values  than  the  ratio  — =1.4  are 

commonly  employed.  But  for  all  medium  sizes  and  large  motors., 
the  method  here  described  affords  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  a  good 
(ireliminary  design. 

The  investigation  is  also  of  interest  as  indicating  the  range  of 
rated  outputs,  speeds  and  periodicities  for  which  induction  moton 
designed  for  minimum  total  works  coet  also  have  good  technical 
properties.  For  ratings  within  this  range,  there  is  additional 
reason  for  employing  induction  motors,  especially  in  those  casei< 
where  the  design  of  the  correspondiitg  oontinuons-current  motors 
ifl  unfavorable. 
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Cbaibiuh  RuBHifORi:  Mr.  Hobart'a  pftp«r  is  now  opened  for  disciia- 
■ion.  I  think  we  all  owe  much  to  Mr.  Hobart.  He  ia  ooe  of  the  few 
men  who  are  able  (o  look  at  the  subject  of  designing  in  a  broad  irmT' 
and  he  has  written  much  about  it,  where,  instead  of  eoasidering  th* 
Itflilpiing  of  individual  maohineiy,  he  gives  the  principles  which  gorem 
the  design  of  different  linea  and  types,  as  he  liu  here.  I  hare  gained 
much  from  Mr.  Hobart,  not  always  by  accepting  his  ideas,  but  by  sug- 
gestions whieb  have  remlted  frmn  tbetu. 

The  followtpg  paper  was  then  read  by  title,  whereupon  the  Section 
'li^Holved  after  a  vote  of  thanks,  by  acclamation,  to  the  Chaimuui  and  t« 
the  Acting  Chairman  of  tha  Sectioa. 
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THE  COMMUTATION  OF  DIBECT  AKD  ALTEE- 
NATINQ  CURRENTS. 


BZ  PROr.  E.  ARNOLD  ako  J.  L.  LA  CODR,  Bleotrotechnical  Inttitute, 
EarUmhe. 


I. 

COMMUTATION  IN  DIKECT-CURRENT  MACHINES. 

1.  Thb  Closed-Cikodit  DntECi-CuBHaNT  Winding. 

Nearly  all  diTect>current  machines  are  built  nowadays  with 
closed-circuit  armature  windiugB.  The  simplest  of  these  wind- 
ings is  the  Pacinotti  spiral  winding  to  which  every  other  re-en- 
trant or  cl(»ed  winding  may  be  referred.     Fig.  1  ebowB  the  two- 


Fio.  1.  Pacihotti  Ring  WmoiNO. 

pole  plan  of  Uiis  type  of  winding.  Between  the  bmahea  B,  and 
Bj  the  same  number  of  turns  is  always  included ;  the  e.ni.f.  induced 
in  each  of  these  turns  has  the  same  cuTTe-form  aa  the  field.  Con- 
sequently, for  the  indicated  position  of  the  armature  there  is 
induced  in  each  coil  a  momentary  e.m.f.,  which  is  determined  from 
Vol.  I  — Bl  [SOI] 
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the  field-cnrre.  Fig.  2a,  by  the  position  of  the  coils  in  the  field. 
Since  the  coils  are  dietributed  equally  over  the  armature,  a  Toltage 
is  obtained  which  ig  equal  to  the  number  of  coils  times  the  mean 
value  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  a  coil  during  its  movement  from 
bruBh  to  brush.  If  we  meaeure  the  voltage  between  one  brash, 
for  example,  the  negative  S„  and  different  points  of  the  comma- 
tator'e  surface,  and  plot  these  as  functions  of  the  position  of  the 
reepectiTe  point  on  the  commutator's  surface,  we  obtain  the  60- 
called  potoitial  curve  of  the  commutator,  Fig.  2b.    This  may  be 


determined  frmn  the  field-curve,  Fig.  2a;  for  between  the  brush 
Bj  and,  f<H-  example,  the  lamina  6,  a  mean  e.m.f.  ia  induced,  the 
intOTflity  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  shaded  area  Bj-G.  The 
potential  curve  of  the  commutator  is  consequently  the  eummatitai 
or  integral  curve  of  the  field  curve.  Even  if  the  field  curve  devi- 
ates considerably  frtxn  a  sinusoid,  the  potential  curves  in  general, 
approaches  a  sinusoid.  The  brushes  £t  and  £,  stand  in  the  neutral 
zone  of  the  field  and  consequently  at  the  vertices  of  the  potential 
curve. 
If  a  load  ie  put  on  the  direct-current  machine,  there  flowe 
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thioogli  both  haWee  of  the  annatore  windiag  ft  conatant  cur- 
rent 1/2;  under  the  braahee  the  current  changes  its  direction. 
Hence  one  obtainB  for  the  value  of  the  current  in  one  turn  at  Bucces- 
eive  inatanta  the  curve,  Fig.  Sc.   This  givea  at  the  same  time  an  idea 


Flo.  3.  Fnxo  Cdbves  roa  No-Load  aits  Wbeet  Loadeiv 


of  the  mean  current  strength  in  the  turns  at  ererj  point  of  the 
armature  periphery.  The  armature  current  generates,  therefore, 
a  fixed  field  which  ia  Buperpoaed  upon  the  field  of  the  magnet 
system.    In  Fig.  3,  the  curve  /  represents  the  field  produced  by 


the  exciting  current;  curve  //,  the  field  generated  by  the  arma- 
ture current,  and  curve  ///,  the  resulting  field  curve.  2fN  is  the 
neutral  zone  of  the  magnet  field  and  MM  that  of  the  armature 
field.     In  Fig.  4,  the  curves  /,  //,  III  give  us  tiie  corresponding 
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potential  corves  of  the  commutator.  As  is  seen  from  Fige.  S  and 
4,  the  field  is  diatort«d  hy  the  armature  current,  and  the  potential 
curve  displaced  thereby  in  the  direction  of  rotation. 

If  ve  next  consider  what  happens  in  and  xmder  the  brushes, 
experiments  have  shown  that  all  points  of  brushes  of  like  polarity 
have  almost  the  same  potential,  even  when  strong  currents  of 
short-circuited  coils  pass  through  the  brushes.  In  carbon  bmshee 
one  can  measure  between  their  outermost  points  voltages  of  only 
a  few  hundredths  of  a  volt  From  this  it  follows  that  the  form 
of  that  part  of  the  pot^itial  curve  which  lies  under  the  brushes 
depends  solely  on  the  e.m.f.  which  is  induced  in  the  short-circuited 
coils.  The  part  of  the  potential  curve  which  lies  under  the 
brushes  is  consequently  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  potential  curve.  In  Fig.  6  the  part  of  the  potential  curve 
lying  under  the  brushes  during  no  load  and  full  load  is  drawn 
on  an  enlarged  scale. 


FlO.  6.  FOTEtlTUI.  CUBVE  Bb> 
TWEEN  THU  KBOATIVB 

Bbush    or    A    Gekebatos 

AT       NO-LOAD        (I)       AHO 

Whek  Loaded  (III). 

We  have  left  unmentioned  hitherto  the  influence  of  &o  ohmic 
drop  of  voltage  in  the  armature  vrinding,  on  the  potential  curve. 
The  influence  of  this  decrease  is  very  small,  and  may  moreover  be 
taken  into  account  simply  by  subtraction  from  the  induoed  e.m.f. 
Under  the  brushes  we  have  at  the  transition  and  delivery  of  the 
current  a  drop  of  voltage,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the 
area  of  brush  contact,  the  properties  of  the  carbons,  and  on  the 
amount  of  the  load  current.  While  in  Fig.  6,  curve  I,  which 
refers  to  the  armature  on  no-load,  encloses  vrith  the  axis  of  abscissffi 
equally  la^^e  positive  and  negative  areas,  the  potential  curve  ///, 
referred  to  load,  encloses  with  the  axis  of  abscissae  ZZ  a  large 
ne^tive  area.  If  we  draw  a  horizontal  line  X'Z' ,  with  which 
curve  ///  encloses  equally  large  positive  and  negatire  areas,  the 
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dlfFerenoe  of  this  line  from  the  axis  of  abBcieeae  is  a  measure  of 
the  decrease  of  voltage  %  C^P  under  the  brushee,  wMcb  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  current  delivery.  On  loading  a  machine,  therefore, 
two  phenomena  occur :  First,  a  displacement  of  the  potential  curve 
around  the  commutator,  and,  second,  an  increase  of  the  mean 
potential  difference  between  the  brushes  and  the  commutator.  In 
addition  to  these  main  phenomena,  there  are  also  minor  phenomena, 
which  consist  in  a  deformation  of  the  potential  curve  under  the 
brashes.  These  proceed  mainly  from  the  currents  within  the  shortr 
circoited  coils. 


We  will  now  investigate  in  order  the  causes  of  the  alt^^tion  of 
the  potential  curve  under  the  brushes. 

2.  Drop  of  Voltage  TJnder  the  Brushes. 
If  a  direct  current  is  taken  from  a  smooth,  rotating  collector- 
ring,  one  obtains  as  the  relation  between  the  current  density  and 
the  potential  difference  between  the  carbon  brushes  and  the  col- 
lector-ring, curve  /  of  Fig.  6.  It  is  seen  that  the  voltage  at  first 
increases  quickly  with  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  then 
remains  almost  constant.     The  voltage,  however,  as  Doctor  Kahn 
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has  Bhown,!  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  current.  For  the 
direction  of  the  eurr«it  metal-carbon,  that  is,  under  the  positive 
brushes,  the  potential  difference  is  greater  than  for  the  opposite 
direction,  carbon-metal,  that  is,  under  the  negative  bmshea.  Curves 
/  and  11  show  this  difference. 

If  the  density  of  the  current  is  not  constant,  but  varies  rapidly, 
as,  for  example,  when  an  alternate  current  is  taken  from  a  collect- 
or-ring PD,  curves  like  /'  and  //'  of  Fig.  6  are  obtained.  These 
have  also  been  recorded  by  Doctor  Kahn  at  the  Electrotechnical 
Institute  of  Karlsruhe,  and  indeed  with  the  same  carbons  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  curves  /  and  //.  Here  was  no 
appreciable  phase  displacement  between  the  current  and  the 
voltage  curves. 

The  experiments  of  Doctor  Eahn  have  further  proved  th&t  the 
PD  curve  is  independent  of  the  frequency,  and  that  it  is  hui31y 
noticeably  influenced  by  the  surface  velocity  of  the  ring.    If  the 


Fjo.  7.  Thahbition  Voltagi 
Between  Cabbon  and  Cok- 
mutatob  as  functioit  of 
TBE  Pbebsubb  ih  GaAua  p^ 
ou'. 

ring  ia  allowed  to  come  gradually  to  rest,  the  current  remains  con- 
stant at  all  velocities.  As  soon  as  the  ring  is  at  rest,  the  current 
begins  immediately  to  sink  and  the  PD  curve  ///  of  Fig.  6  is 
obtained.  ■ 

Curve  ///  is  a  straight  line  through  the  origin.  It  is  quite 
natural  that,  at  rest,  the  PD  should  increase  proportionally  to 
the  current  stength. 

In  the  rotating  collector-ring,  the  PD  does  not  remain  propor- 
tional to  the  current,  which  may  partly  be  traced  to  changes  of 
temperature  at  the  surface  of  transition. 

!•  See  "  t)l>ergaiigBwiderBtand  von  KoblenbOrateo  "  by  Dr.  Mu  Embn. 
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If  the  collector-ring  is  he&ted  by  means  of  a  dame,  the  strength 
of  the  current,  at  constant  voltage,  increasee.  AIbo  the  pressure 
of  the  carbons  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  voltage  curre. 
Itia  appears  plainly  from  Fig.  7.  Oiling  and  polishing  the  col- 
lector caases  a  slight  increase  in  resistance,  by  which  the  produc- 
tion of  sparks  on  the  commutator  can,  under  some  circumstances, 
be  avoided.  In  general,  however,  when  using  carbon  brushes,  the 
lubrication  of  the  commutatw  is  not  advisable,  since  it  then 
readily  blackens. 

In  Fig.  8  are  given  voltage  curves  for  three  kinds  of  carbons 
manufactured  by  the  firm  LeCarbone.  These  curves  have  been 
taken  from  a  commutator  at  18  meters-per-second  surface  velocity. 
He  current  was  passed  through  one  carbon  brush  to  the  com- 
mutator, and  taken  frtan  it  through  the  other.  The  voltage  A  ■'* 
is  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  effective  curr^t-densi^  8 
Curve  /  refers  to  hard  carbons  of  Brand  S,  curve  II  to  medium 


Tia.  8.  TRAflBiTion  Voltages  or  Le  Cabbonx  CASBOira. 
carbons  of  Brand  Z  and  curve  ///  to  soft  carbons  of  Brand  X. 
After  Uie  carbons  were  well  started,  the  stTongeet  current  was  sent 
through  them,  so  that  they  were  thoroughly  wanned.  Current  and 
voltage  with  different  currents  were  then  recorded  in  the  quickest 
possible  succession.  The  carbons  and  the  commutator  had  conse- 
quently no  time  to  cool  off,  and  the  curves  obtained  refer  to  almost 
the  same  temperature  of  contact  surfaces. 

In  Figs.   9   and   10  the  voltage  curve     ^P  for   copper   and 
Boudteaux  brushes  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  current  strength. 

The  losses  in  the  commutator  axe  composed  of  the  losses  from 
mechanical  friction  and  the  losses  through  the  transition  of  the 
cnirent.     The  losses  from  rubbing  are  known  to  be: 
Wr=  9.81  VtFtjfp  watts. 
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Wien  g  =  preeettre  in  Kg  per  em'. 
fi  =  eoefiiqieiit  of  friction, 
«fc    =  surface  velocity  of  the  collector  in  m/sec. 
T^  =  Contact  area  of  all  brushes  in  cm*. 
For  copper  bruelieB : 

^  =  0.10  to  0.13  Kg/cm*  and />  =  0.25  to  0.3,  and 
for  carbon  brushes: 

g  =  0.12  to  0.15  Kg/cm»  and  p  =  0.2  to  0.3. 


^«pMr-r  -j 1  1  1  1  [  1  [  1  1  1  i  1  1  1  I  1  1  [  1  ij-^ 

***:::::  i!! :::::":     :":::::::: 

on,f  ^,^c _  .         :: 

0                                   0                IS                20             .  3&     JmS 

Fie.  9.  TKAirsmon  Voltage  i«k  Coppek  Brushes. 

Under  any  one  brash  the  potential  varies  from  point  to  point 
The  specific  reHBtance  of  transition,  however,  does  not  vary  greatly 


/ 

■4 

Fia.  10:  TEARsmon  Voltage  fob  Bodpre&ux  Bbdsbis. 

along  the  width  of  the  brush,  for  the  heating  under  the  brush  is 
vtuiform.    Hence  we  make  no  great  mistake,  if  we  aseume  the 
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Bpecific  resistance  of  transition  Ji^  as  constant  for  the  entire 
brush  area.  In  this  case  the  loss,  msing  from  the  transition  of 
the  durent  nnder  the  positive  and  negative  brushes  becomes 

vhere  t,^  signifies  the  effectire  currenMensitf  imcler  the 
brashes.  t,^  JRu  is  the  mean  potential  difference  -onder  the 
brashes  and  this  lesults  from  the  voltage  cnrves,  Fig.  8,  as  ^P. 
Further 

g^  =/,  tn  ana  *,  ^ft  =  a  7 
where  t^  signifies  the  mean  current-density  under  the  brumes, 
f,  is  the  fom  factor  of  the  potential  curve  under  the  brushee;  for 
this  coincides  with  the  curve  of  current-density  under  the  brushes 
upon  the  aaeamption  of  a  constant  specific  resistance  of  transition 
^t.     It  becomes  consequently 

w;  =  /;  A-P-T  watt. 

In  ord^  to  determine  the  transition  loss  W^  one  ascertains 
first  the  form  factor  f^  of  the  potential  curve  as  it  occurs  for  an 
alternate  current,  then  obtains 

V. -/.«.-/.  yf 
and  c(HicIudes  from  the  voltage  curve  of  the  respective  kind  of 
carbon  the  voltage    AP  corresponding  to  this  effective  current- 
deusit;. 

3.  Displacement  or  the  Potential  Cueyb  With  the  Load. 

By  the  deformation  of  the  field  curve  with  load,  the  potential 
curve,  measured  around  the  periphery  of  the  conmintator,  is  dis- 
placed. In  order  to  determine  the  form  of  the  potential  curve 
under  the  brushes,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the  field  curve 
for  the  zone  in  which  the  brushes  stand.  The  integral  curve  of 
this  part  of  the  field  curve  gives  us  the  form  of  the  potential 
curve  under  the  brushes. 

Let  us  consider  first  a  smooth  armatur^  Fig.  11,  with  a  simple 
closed  lap-winding.  The  winding  we  replace  by  an  equally  distrib- 
uted layer  of  copper  A — A  in  which  the  currents  flow  that  producs 
the  current  curve.  Fig.  13.  At  no  load,  the  armature  current  is 
infinitely  small  and  its  magnetizing  effect  can  be  neglected.  By 
drawing  the  representation  of  the  lines  of  force,  Fig.  13,  and 
deducing  the  fiow  of  force  of  each  line,  one  obtains  in  well-known 
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manner  the  field  curve  /,  Fig.  3,  at  no  load.     At  any  point  X 
of  the  npper  surface  of  the  armature  the  intensity  of  the  field  u 
_AW,  +  AW.  —AW,    .    b. 


B,= 


i.e<r. 


Where  4W,  =  Ampere  windings  for  two  air-Bpaces. 
AW^  =  Ampere  windings  for  two  teeth. 
4W^=: Ampere  windings  for  two  pole-piecei. 


*=9 


f^ 


Fios.  11  AND  12.  Loop-WiNDina  akd   CvBKEnr   Cubv&    ' 

From  the  field  curve  of  the  neutral  zone,  the  potential  carve 
results,  as  shown  before,  hy  means  of  integration.  With  load, 
there  is  superposed  upon  the  no-load  field  the  additional  field 

! 

I 


Pro  13.  Field  of  Direct-Cubbekt  Shunt  tUcHinx  at  No-Loaih 
which  arises  when  one  passes  from  no  load  to  full  load.    This  field 
proceeds  mainly  from  the  armature  current  and  passes  between 
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the  poles  approxmiatel}'  as  indicated  by  the  lines  of  force  of  Fig. 
14  A,  The  lines  of  force  of  this  plan  are  replaced  by  those 
of  Fig.  14  B,  which  run  almost  p^^ndicular  to  each  other.  The 
a<1ditioiial  field  with  load  is  representfid  by  the  field  curve  II, 
Fig.  4.  At  the  point  X,  between  the  pole-tips,  the  intensity  oi 
the  additional  field  is 

_  {b,~b,)A8—iAW^      {T^b,  —  b;)A8 

"  0.8  XZ  "^        u.sxy 

Where  b,  signifies  the  distance  of  the  middle  of  t&e  bmshes  from 

the  neutral  zone  of  the  annature  field,  and  b^  the  distance  of  the 

point  Z  from  the  middle  point  of  the  brushes.    This  neutral  zone 


Vm.  14.  AsuATXTBB  Fmo  or  DaoKH-Cxjwaan  Dtttauix 

of  the  armature  field  almost  coincides  in  ordinary  pole  constme- 
tions   with    the    middle    point    of    the    magnet    core.     In    the 

formula  for   B,     flie  relation  —  ^  1  is  assumed  because  tbetubes 
of  force  have  an  almost  constant  cross-section. 

The  intensity  of  the  reeulting  field  with  load  is  now  aimply 

Curve  ///  of  Fig.  4  shows  the  complete  field  curve  with  load. 
In  Fig.  15  that  part  of  the  field  with  load  is  represented  which 
lies  between  the  pole-tips.  Its  integral  curve  gives  us  the  form 
of  the  potential  curve  //  in  the  neutral  zone  with  load ;  this  how- 
ever is  only  correct  when  one  neglects  some  smaller  minor  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  shall  spatk  later. 

If  the  armature  winding  is  imbedded  in  slots,  we  obtain  with 
load  betides  the  two  fields  B^  and  B,  another  field,  whose  llnee 
of  force  pass  sideways  over  the  slots.    This  field  changes  its  direc- 
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tioa  when  the  current  is  conmmtated,  and  induces  an  e^m.f.  in 
the  turns  of  the  respective  slots,  which  e.ni.f.  also  causes  a  dia- 
placement  of  the  potential  curve  with  load. 

The  current  volume  per  em  periphCTy  of  the  armature  we  indi- 
cate b;  AS.   Ji  tbe  pitdi  of  the  slots  is  t^  tlien  tb«  current  volumt 


ITio.  16.  Fnu)  41TD  PomrruL 

CVBVE      IIT      THE       NBDISAIi 

Zonx  Whut  Loaded. 

par  riot  1b  ti-ASl  this  generates  per  cm  length  of  tiie  armature 
a  slotrfield 

♦  K=  t,  A8  ig 
which  changes  its  direction  during  commutati(m.     ^  is  the  per- 
meance of  the  slot  per  cm   length  of  armature  core,     l^iis 


change  lasts 


'i  +  *,  —  A 


seconds,  where  v  aigoifiea  the  surface 


reduced  to  tbe  periphery  of  the  armature  and  (9p  :=  /!  -=j-  the  width 
of  the  commutator  bar  reduced  to  the  armature  periphery.  Con- 
sequently, the  mean  am.f.  induced  by  the  ♦jr  per  cm  length  of 
the  annature  conductor  is  proportjcmal  to 

^iASXa- 


*(,+  *r-^,° 


't^  +  br  —  B^ 


An  equally  large  e.m.f.  would  also  induce  a  constant  field  on 
the  armature  periphery 

S„  =  %ASi„-^ j- 

1,  +  br  —  Pr 

per  cm  length  of  the  annature  conductor.     Consequently,  <me  can 
replace  the  slot  field  in  its  effect  by  a  field  intensi^  £x  opera- 
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tive  on  the  armature  pCTiphery.  ij,  is  tiie  magnetic  permeance 
per  cm  length  of  the  slot;  this  may  be  reckoned  as  follows: 

1).  If  the  Bides  of  the  cchIb  are  arranged  in  two  plaoee  abOTfl 
each  otherj  as  in  Fig.  16,  ihea 


Fios.  16  AND  17.  ABRAnoBuKKT  OF  Con.  in  thi  Slots. 

8).  If  the  sides  of  the  coils  aw  arranged  in  one  plane  beaide 
each  other,  as  in  Fig.  17,  then 

I. 


J,=  i.ss  . 


r.+  ^l  +»»'»<' (^)+°«-! 


In  theae  formulte,  I,  denotes  the  length  of  the  coil  head,  i.  t., 
the  lengtii  of  the  croes-connection  of  the  armature-bar  on  one  Bide 
of  the  armature,  and  I  the  length  of  armature  iron. 

If  we  denote,  like  £»,  the  field  intensity  of  the  additional 
field  as  B<, 

then  the  Bpecific  conductivity  of  the  cross-flux  at  the  point  of  the 
armature  surface  which  lies  opposite  the  middle  point  of  th« 
brushes  becomes 

AW, 

'  'iAH 

\a  XZ  "'  1.6  xy 
Consequently,  for  a  Blotted  armature,  in  that  part  of  the  neutral 
«one  in  which  the  current  is  commutated,  the  effective  field  inten- 
sity with  load  becomes 

B^=  B,+  B,-\-  B^=  B,-\-i  AsL,+  Xg ^_^_^_^^  \ 

This  change  from  no  load  to  load  becomes  greater  the  greater 
J^  and  kn.  If  we  now  draw  the  field  curve  B^  in  the  aanmu- 
tating  zone,  its  integral  curve  gives  ua  tiie  form  of  the  potenUal 
curve  under  the  brushes. 
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It  is  important  also  to  know  the  scale  of  the  potential  cam  and 
the  situatioD  of  the  curve  relative  to  the  bniBb  potential. 

If  the  pitch  of  the  winding  is  approximately  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centers  of  poles,  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  an  arma- 
ture coil  with  load  becomes 

«t  =  -p-i  V  Si  10^  Tolta. 
Here  N  signifies  the  numbo-  of  the  wires  on  the  armature;  K, 
the  number  of  the  cocmiutator  bars ;  J^  the  reduced  length  of  iron 
of  the  armature  in  cm,  and  v,  tiie  surface  velocity  in  m.p.s. 
As  is  evident,  e^  is  proportional  to  ^j  whence  it  follows 
that  the  field  curve  /,  Fig.  18a,  can  also  be  measured  in 
volts.  Ctis  the  e.m.f.  induced  per  commutator-segments  Reduc- 
ing the  width  of  the  commutator  bars  to  the  periphery  of  the 
armature,  the  integral  curve  //,  Fig.  18a,  of  the  field  curve  can 
also  immediately  be  drawn  to  a  determined  volt-scale. 


FiQ.  18a.  Potential  Cusvi 
Bbush  oir  A  Geit«batob 
Undeb  the  Negativb 
Bbush  When  Loaded. 

In  Fig.  18a  the  horizontal  line  X'Z'  is  then  drawn  which  en- 
closes the  equally  large  positive  and  n^ative  areas  with  the 
potential  curve  under  the  brushes.     The  mean  current-density 

2  J 
«.  =:  -T?     indicated  in  the  voltage  curve  of  the  respective  kind 

A 
of  carbon,  gives  us  a  preliminary  measure  for  the  drop  of  volt- 
age A  -^   under  the  brushes.     In  order  to  preserve  the  correct 
position  of  the  potential  curve  relatively  to  the  brush  pot^iUal, 

we  draw  at  a  distance  — —  from  the  line  X'X'  a  second  hori- 

3 
zontal  line  X"X".    In  reference  to  this  we  calculate  the  form 
factor  A  *>f  the  potential  curve  and  conclude  from  the  voltage 
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Buire  of  the  carbon,  Fig.  8,  the  drop  of  Yoltag«  ■^—  under  the 

broshea  correeponding  to  the  effeclive  current  density  /,  n, .  If  we 
record  tbis  in  the  figure,  we  obtain  the  correct  axis  of  abeciseae 
X£  of  the  potential  curve.     In  Fig.  186  are  represented  the  p»- 


I'lOB.  18D  AlTD  18c.  POTEir- 

TIAL     Curves      Umm 
TBI  Bbubhm  or  A  Oeh- 

EBATtn  Un  llOTOK. 

teotiftl  Carres  under  the  positive  and  negative  bmsbefl  of  a  loaded 
•hunt  generator,  and  in  Fig.  18c  those  of  a  loaded  shunt  motor. 

4.  DSFOBUAIION  OF  IHB   POTENTIAL  CuRVES  TJnDKB  IHB 

Brdbhbb. 

We  have  hitherto  n^lected  the  deformation  already  mentioned, 
which  proceeds  from  the  currents  within  the  short-circuited 
coils.  In  order  to  understand  better  these  complicated  proceeaes, 
BtHne  experiments*  ought  first  to  be  mentioned,  which  were  per- 
formed for  the  experimental  determination  of  the  amount  of  this 
deformation. 

First  experiment.  On  a  600-volt  65-kw  machine  of  the  Oesell- 
schoft  fQr  El^rische  Industrie,  Karlsruhe,  all  the  bruBhes  were 
lifted,  and  the  part  of  the  pot^itial  curve  which  lies  between  the 


8.  Thee 


!  perfonned  with  great  c 


:  in  the  spring  of 


1903  by  R.  Aberle  and  W.  Laud  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Gleet rotechnk  In^t 
tilt«^  KarUruhe. 
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poles  was  recorded.  ■  The  machioe  during  the  espmmeni  was 
driven  by  a  email  motor  at  the  normal  speed  of  700  revolmdons 
per  minut«,  and  normally  excited  by  current  from  an  external 
source. 

The  potential  curve  is  represented  by  the  curve  A.,  Fig.  19. 
Next  the  bmshes  of  all  holders  were  laid  on  the  commutator,  and 
the  dectrical  connection  broken  between  the  individual  broah 
holders.  The  speed  of  rotation  and  excitation  were  kept  constant 
at  their  previouB  values.  Since  the  winding  was  a  true  wave- 
winding,  no  currents  could  flow  ih  the  wires.  Only  in  the 
short-circuited    coils    internal    currents    were    developed    which 


V 

;  I 

'  ^    -i 

«  ^  f-    .            J- 

sr  _.     4J  ±  i^ 

,    ^3   _.^          ..1 

-     ^^.'^       -'V/ 

\'^ -'^^f 

■— =:^^=,^^I 

s?    'ii 

Pio.  IB.  FoTKHTUi.  CcBva  IN  Neutru.  Zokk  or  a  eS-EW 
Shont  U&chine  wrru  the  Bbubheb  Off  ahd  Ok. 

could  close  their  circuits  externally  through  the  individual  bragh- 
bolders.  In  consequence  of  these  internal  currents  the  potential 
curve  under  and  near  the  brushes  altered  its  form.  Curves  I,  II 
and  ///  of  Fig.  19  show  the  form  of  the  potoitial  curve  for  three 
different  brush  positions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  curves  II  and  /// 
are  recorded  near  the  spark  limit.  As  is  evident  from  these  curves, 
the  potential  curve  is  the  more  deformed  the  more  obliquely  runs 
the  part  lying  under  the  brushes.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  the  poten- 
tial curve  under  the  brushes  is  fiatter  than  the  curve  whidi  was 
presented  for  the  same  place  on  the  commutator  with  lifted  brushes. 
The  potentdals  diverge  the  more  from  each  other,  as  the  middle 
point  of  the  brush  is  departed  from.  This  effect  of  the  internal 
currents  may  be  easily  explained  in  the  following  manner:  If 
we  consider  the  part  of  the  potential  curve  A  which  lies  under  the 
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brosbes  and  draw,  Fig.  19,  the  horizontal  line  X'Z',  wtiicti  with 
the  ciuTe  A  encloeea  almoet  eqaal  poeitire  and  negative  areas, 
it  is  easily  Been  that  the  difEerent  potentials  of  the  commutator 
bars  cause  internal  cnrrents  to  be  gen»ated.  These  corr^itB  have 
tb^r  circuits  cloBed  through  the  winding  and  the  carbons  as  indi< 
cated  by  the  arrowe  of  Fig.  20.  The  eyBtem  of  currents  is  fixed  in 
space  and,  tberefoie,  generate  a  fixed  magn^c  field.  White 
the  BTmatuie  winding  moves  through  this  field,  e.m.fs.  are  induced 
in  it  which  produce  a  defcomation  of  the  potential  curve. 

The  potentials  which  are  devdoped  when  the  bniahes  are  lifted, 
proceed  from  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature  coils.  The 
internal  currents  which  appear  on  application  of  the 
brushes,  effect  a  drop  of  voltage  in  the  coils,  on  account  of 
which  smaller  potential  differences  are  prodiiced  between  the  sepa- 
rate commutator  s^ments.  Hence  the  potential  curve  is  fiatter 
with  applied  than  with  lifted  brushes.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand 
that  the  steeper  tiie  potential  curve  under  the  brushes  is,  the 
greater  are  the  internal  currents  and  the  greater  the  Satteniag  of 
the  potential  curve  which  occurs  when  the  brushes  are  applied.  The 
deformations,  which  in  graieral  are  small,  may  be  graphically  and 
approximately  calculated  as  follows.  Considering  again  the  smooth 
armature.  Fig.  20,  whose  winding. is  in  connection  with  a  com- 
mutator having  many  segments,  we  first  assume  that  the  cur- 
rents which  fiow  in  the  connecting  parts  between  the  winding  and 
the  commutator  laminationB  are  proportional  to  the  distance  from 
ibe  middle  point  of  the  brushes.  The  straight  line  B,  Fig.  20, 
represents  then  the  strength  of  these  currents  in  the  connecting 
parts.  By  int^ration  of  this,  results  the  curve  C.  which  represents 
the  internal  currents,  or  the  additional  currents,  in  the  ahort- 
circuited  coils.  These  generate  a  magnetic  field,  the  intensify  of 
which  is  represented  by  curve  D. 

In  the  short-circuited  coils  two  voltage  drops  are  produced,  one 
coming  from  the  ohmic  resistance,  and  the  other  from  the  induced 
e.nLf.  of  the  fidd  D,  The  voltage  drops  originating  in  the  ohmic 
resistance  of  the  connecting  wires,  between  ilie  winding  and  the 
commutator  segments,  is  represented  by  tbe  curve  E,  and  that  aris< 
ing  from  the  <^mic  resistance  of  armature  coils  by  the  curve  F. 
Curve  E  has  the  same  form  as  curve  B,  and,  therefore,  follows  a 
straight  line.  Curve  F  results  from  curve  0  by  integration.  The 
ordinates  of  curve  F  represent  therefore  the  ohmic  decrease  of 
Vol.  1  —  62 
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Toltags  in  thoee  armature  coils  vhidi  lie  between  tlie  middle  of 
the  brushes  and  the  point  in  considemtiMi. 

The  e.in.fa.  induced  in  the  armature  coils  are  pn^rtional 
to  the  ordiuates  of  the  curre  D.  These  forces  therefore  defmn 
the  potential  curve  under  the  brushes  toward  the  cuire  O, 
which  is  the  integral  of  D.    If  we  aubetract  the  ordinate!  of  the 


Fra.    20.  Influence    ot 
THE  Additional  Cub- 

BEHT    OH    TBB    POTEH- 

TiAL     CoBVE     Umwa 
THB  Bbusb. 

curves  S,  F,  0  from,  those  of  the  potential  curve  A  vrith  applied 
bruehee  we  obtain  the  potential  curve  H,  which  Tesulta  when 
the  brushes  rest  on  the  commutator.  If  we  had  neglected 
the  influence  of  its  own  field  D,  when  the  brushes  were  applied, 
one  would  obtain  the  curve  H',  which  results  from  the  subtractiiMi 
of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  E  and  P  from  those  of  the  curve  A. 
As  is  evident  only  the  ohmic  voltage  drops  (curves  E  and  P) 
cause  a  flattening  of  the  potential  curve  under  the  brushes  and 
hsice  a  lessening  of  voltage  betweai  the  brush  tips.  The  e.m.f. 
proceeding  from  Jield  D,  that  is,  from  self-induction,  causes  on 
the  contrary  only  a  deviation  of  the  curve  without  diminishing  the 
potential  difference  between  the  brush  edges.    As  was  clear  from 
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the  experiment  vith  the  65-kw  direct-cnrretit  machine,  the-flattrai- 
ing  of  the  potential  curve  oatveighfl  the  deriation,  and  since  only 
the  flattaiing  cauaee  a  diminution  of  the  potential  difference 
between  the  brush  tips  we  need  only  take  into  consideration  tbe 
ohmic  drops  of  voltage  in  the  shoiiHnrcuJted  coils  into  tbe  calcula- 
tion of  tbe  additional  currents. 

Through  the  plane  element  dj!^  which  lies  at  fhe  distance  X 
(Fig.  SO)  frmn  tbe  middle  point  of  the  bruahee,  fows  a  current 

ly-T-  d^M  into  the  winding.  9,  is  the  curresit-density  originat- 
ing frtsn  the  internal  currents  under  the  brush  points,  which  hare 
the  distance  —  frtsn  the  middle  point  of  the  brush.  Consequently 
there  flows  tluough  tbe  armature  coil,  which  lies  at  tiie  distance 
£  from  the  middle  point  of  the  brush,  an  additional  current 


where    j;  =  j^  g  signifies  the  area  of  all  bruahee  of  one  holder. 
This  additional  current  gives  rise  to  an  ohmic  drop  of  voltage 
4  in  the  ^  short-circuited  armature  coils,  it  is 

1       *^    h 

'"  ~    e    ■  /?  ■^« 
where  Ji,  signifies  the  resistance  of  one  armature  coiL     In  l^a 
connections  between  tbe  c«nmutafor  and  armature-winding  there 
is  produced  an  ohmic  drop  of  voltage  equal  to 

<  =  ^  J^.  ..  ^  .  ii.  =  a  ,./•./)(»!-«  s. 
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With  lifted  bmehee,  the  e-itLf.  A«  is  induced  in  the  Bhort- 
drcuited  coils,  vMch  reeiilte  from  the  potential  cnrre  A,  Fig.  20. 

Betwem  the  parts  of  the  cmimatator  lying  under  the  brush  tips, 
ve  obtain  therefore  a  voltage 

AP  =  A<  —  t. 

But  Ap  as  well  a«  «^  is  a  function  of  \  Hoice  Ap  o^V-  only 
be  graphicallj  determLued  from  the  voltage  corvd  of  the  nspectlTe 
kind  of  carbon. 

The  specific  reeistance  of  transition  is 

where  A  ^  i^  ^^  value  experimentally  determined  for  a  definite 
kind  of  carbon.     (See  Fig.  8.) 


Pia.  21.  Detbbuihatioh  of  Cdb- 
XENT-DENsmr  Below  thb 
Beusb  PoiMTi  AT  No-LoAD. 


We  have  here  assumed  that  no  current  is  takrai  from  the  com- 
matator,  and  that  the  current-density  under  the  bnishea  flovi 
according  to  the  curve  B,  Fig.  20j  consequently  it  i» 

3  y  ti 

whence  follows: 

Ap  =  fl  «.  -Rt  =  i/TA^ 

Heuoe  if  one  employs  /SP,  Fig.  21,  as  a  function  of  i,^^    the 

voltage  curve  in y'3' times  smaller  scale  represents ^p^iV/ 3^^ 

aa  a  function  ot  a,  ^  1/  3  a,^.     On  the  axis  of  the  ordinatee  plot 

the  distance  0 A=  A'  and  draw  through  A  a  luHizontal  line. 
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From  iMs  horizontal  downwards  c^  as  a  function  of  a,  is  plotted, 

and  this  functioa  is  represented  by  the  straight  line  AO.     This 

line  cuts  the  voltege  carve  of  the  carbon  at  C,  and  now  we  have 

AD  =  $,;  B0=  £^p  and  CD  =  e^ 

Ab   is   evident   from   this,  Jl.    becomes  smaller,  the  smaller 
Ae 
A  « is,  that  is  the  def  onnation  of  the  potential  curve  under  the 
brashue  in  the  above  experiment  becomes  less,  the  smaller  A«  is. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  section  we  made  the  assumption  that  the 
current-density  under  the  brudies  flows  according  to  the  curve  B, 
Fig.  20.  Consequently  Ap  =  'tRi,  would  be  a  straight  line 
function  B'  of  the  widlli  of  the  bniah  t,.  Experiments  show, 
however,  that  the  curve  I,  Fig.  19,  receives  approiimatdy  the  same 
curvature  as  A,  and  that  curve  I  intersects  all  the  ordinates  of  A 
under  the  brushes  in  s  fixed  proportion.    This  ratio  is,  as  we  have 

CD 

So  the  potential  curve  /  with  applied  brushes  can  be  ascertained 
frcoa  the  potential  curve  A  by  multiplying  all  the  ordinates  of 

BD 

To  verify  this  theory  and  to  investigate  the  influence  of  different 
bmshee  (copper  and  carbon)  on  the  deformation  of  the  potential 
curve  from  a  10-hp  shunt-motor  of  the  Gteaellschaft  f flr  elektrische 
Industrie,  Karlsruhe,  the  potential  curve  with  lifted  brumes, 
Fig.  33,  and  with  different  brushes  of  copper  and  carbon  was 
experimentally  determined.  For  each  kind  of  brush  the  brushes 
were  flrst  inserted  in  the  neutral  zone  and  afterwards  displaced 
to  the  spark  limit  both  in  the  direction  of  rotation  and  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Fig.  23  shows  the  potential  cnrvee  upon  the  application  of  the 
very  soft  carbon  brushes  and  Fig,  24  those  when  copper  brushes 
are  used.  No  important  deformation  of  the  pot^itial  curve  was 
produced  when  the  brushes  were  displaced  only  as  far  as  the  spark 
limit.  This  comes  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  machine  was 
built  only  for  low  voltage  \  that  the  armature  coils  poeeesaed  a  small 
ohmic  resistance  and  that  one  could  displace  the  brushes  only  little 
into  the  field  before  they  began  to  spark.  Nevertheless  one  sees 
that  the  deformation  of  the  potential  curve  through  additional 
currents  in  the  short-circuited  armature  coils  can  not  be  vwy 
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^'                   I 

«     *''  = 

t^          .          xi 

tqi            s          .-j>tj 

'^  I              ^                r 

t±               ^         : 

^                -^5 

1            ■                    i 

Pig.  23.  Potektul  Cubve  of  10-bp  Motw  Wtra  Caiuoit  BKoaan. 
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greats  wbea  the  brasbee  can  onlj  be  displaoed  as  tax  as  the  spark 
limit 

5.   COUPCTATION  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF  THl  POTBNTUL  COETTt 
UNDEE  THK  BRUSHES. 

After  we  have  investigated  the  separate  influences  on  the  potea- 
tial  curve,  let  ns  pass  to  its  computation  from  the  dimensions  <rf 
a  miu:hin& 

First,  the  field  £,  in  the  neutral  zone  at  light  load,  the  cross- 
field  ^^^  and  the  resulting  field  £'bvith  load  are  obtained  graphi- 


Fw.  24  PororriAi,  Cusvi  of  10-hp  Motob  With  Coppeb  Bbttsoxs. 

cally  in  the  manner  given  above.  Then  the  slot  field  is  reckoned 
reduced  to  the  armature  periphery 

and  subtracted  from  the  resulting  field  with  load  from  which 
results  the  field  curve  Bt,  Fig.  25.  The  integral  curve  A  of  this 
field  curve  gives  us  the  outline  of  the  potential  curve  for  the  case 
when  no  internal  current  fiows  through  the  short-circuited  coils. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  internal   current 
on  the   potential  curve,   we  calculate   the  mean  current-density 

t^  =  -p-  ,  tiie  form  factor  ^ ,  and  conclude  from  the  voltage 
curve  of  the  carbon  the  decrease  of  voltage  under  one  brush  ■=— 
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corresponding  to  the  effective  current-deitsitrf  f^  «,.     From  Uus 

results  the  specific  leBiatanoe  of  tranBition  in 

The  potcmti&l  corre  tmder  the  brushes  gives  na  the  e.in.f.  i^e  in- 
duced betweeu  tiie  bnuh  edges;  this  generates  a  cnrroit  in  the 


Fio.  25.  Dbtebui- 

WATIOM    OF   TH« 
IlfTLUBNCB        or 

THE  Additional 


the   potewtiai, 
Cdbvx      When 

LOADIS. 


short-circuited  coils  which  produces  an  ohmic  drop  of  voltage.    At 
the  bnuh  tips  we  have 


•«?- 


»-R.  +  -f.  A-K.  +  - 


^-) 


We  dinunish  dot  all  the  ordinates  of  the  potoitial  in  lespect  to 
the  axis  of  abscissae  X'X'  in  Uie  ratio   -^^>    ctsupute  again  the 

form  factor  /»  and  the  decrease  of  voltage  \l\.P  and  draw  the 
correct  axis  of  abscissas  XX  for  the  potential  curve. 

From  the  potential  curve  under  the  brushes,  the  current  in  the 
short-eircnited  coils  may  be  obtained  as  the  authras  have  abown.' 
Furtbra  we  have  mentioned  that  tlie  resistance  of  tranaitioD 

3.  X.  Arnold,  "Direct-Current  Machioea,"  Vol.  1,  page  370. 
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betveen  brashes  and  commatatc^  is  almoBt  everywhere  the  same. 
The  potential  cnrre  consequently  informe  ns  also  concerning  the 
current-densify  under  the  brushes.  From  Fig.  3fi  it  is  erideait 
that  the  strength  of  current  in  one  coil  nnder  a  brash  is 


»      J    x  =  o 


The  short-circuited  current  curve  tehich  represents  the  current  in 
a  short-cirouited  coU  as  a  function  of  the  commutation  time 
becomes  consequenlltf  the  integral  of  the  potential  curve  under  the 
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Via.    20.  TtErauTcunov   of 
XBx    SHOBT-CiBGnii    Cob- 

BUTF       CUBVE       THOU       THl 

Ueut     PoTEirruL     Cobvb 
Uhpkb  the  BausH. 

irush.  This  is  correct,  however,  only  for  the  middle  part  of  the 
curve  of  the  short-circuit  current.  Kear  the  brush  edges  tils  con- 
stniction  may  not  be  applied  because  here  the  v<dtag»  between 
brash  and  ccmunutatoi  varies  too  much. 

Hence  follows  that  the  greatest  additional  current  ^,  in  the 
shortKdrcuited  cotIs  proceeding  from  the  voltage  Ap  is  propoiv 
tional  to  the  hatched  area  which  lies  between  the  potential  curve 
and  the  axis  of  abscissae.     (Fig.  S6.) 

In  the  experimenting  room  of  a  factory  it  is  often  desirable  to 
be  able  to  investigate  large  direct-current  machines  in  respect  to 
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the  commntation  without  being  obliged  to  load  them  completely. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  following  way  very  simply.  One  recMiis 
the  potential  curve  und^  the  brush  at  light  load  and  normal  volt- 
age, and  (XI  short-circuit  with  normal  cnrreait.  By  superpoeing 
ihes6  curves  one  obtains  a  potential  carve,  which  Taxiee  little  from 
that  with  load.  This  is  easily  explicable.*  In  the  short-circuited 
generator  a  fidd  arises  which  does  not  differ  amch  from  the 
erosB-field  of  the  loaded  machine.  The  slot-field  is  on  short- 
circuit,  alsg  the  same  as  with  load.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  field 


Fra.  27.  PoTBnTU& 
CUBVX8  TJ»DEB  ma 
Bbusheb  at  No- 
lo ad,  FOB  SHOBiy 
CmCUIT  AUD  Whkw 

Loaded. 

curve  with  load  results  approslmately  from  the  field  curves  on 
no-load  and  on  short-circnit. 

The  same  is  true,  of  course,  for  the  potential  curves,  if  we  dis- 
regard their  deformaticMi  under  the  brushes.  This  deformation,  as 
shown  above,  is  not  great>  and  would  infiuence  all  curves  corre- 
spondingly) if  the  specific  resistance  of  transition  B^  were  constant 
for  all  curves. 

In  the  potential  curves  (Figs.  27  and  28),  which  were  recorded 

"I>erl&uf  uud  KuTEschlUBBverBuch  In  Thnorle  nnd 
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hj  Ur.  E.  Czeija  at  the  Electrotechnic  Institute  in  Karlsruhe, 
curves  I  represent  the  potential  carves  at  no  load,  curves  // 
those  with  Bhort-circuit,  curves  ///  those  with  load  under  the 
brushes,  while  curves  III'  result  from  superpoailitni  of  curves  / 
and  II.  The  curvefl  in  Pig.  27  were  recorded  from  a  machine  with 
copper  bmshee,  and  those  of  Fig.  28  from  one  with  carbon  brushes. 


ViO.      28.        POTEIfTIAI. 

CuBvis  Below  tim 
Brushes  at  No-Loas, 
Fob  Shobt-Ciboutt 
AKD  Week  Loaded. 

Since  the  slot-field  and  the  internal  currents  of  flie  shmt- 
circuited  coils  at  short-circuit  are  greater  tiian  with  load,  where 
a  commutating  field  is  present,  the  commutation  proves  itself  more 
unfavorable  on  short-circuit  than  at  full  load.  In  general,  direct- 
current  machines  under  load  will  commutate  the  normal  current 
with  displacement  of  the  brushes,  if  in  the  same  position  on  short- 
circuit  ihey  can  commutate  two-thirde  of  the  normal  current. 
Consequently,  if  a  machine  is  to  carry  50  per  cent  overload  without 
brush  displacement  or  formation  of  sparks  on  the  commutator,  it 
must  he  able  to  commutate  the  full-load  current  on  short-circuit, 
without  sparking,  and  with  the  same  position  of  the  brushes. 


6.  First  Coniiition  fob  Good  Commdtation. 
It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  steeper  the  gradient 
of  the  potential  curve  under  a  brush,  the  greater  are  the  additional 
currents  which  are  produced  in  the  shorlnnrcuited  coils.  These 
currcmts  must  disappear  at  the  cessation  of  the  commutation  and 
without  giving  rise  to  sparks.     The  smaller  these  currents  can 
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be  kept^  the  more  favorably  the  coramntatioB  will  occur.  If  the 
brnslwg  are  applied  at  the  magnetic  neutral  zone  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  alot  field)  Hie  potoitial  carve  ander  the  bruahee  will 
run  almost  horizontal,  and  only  small  additional  carrents  will  ba 
produced  in  the  short^ircuited  coils.  But  since  the  neutral  zone 
is  displaced  with  load,  and  the  brushes  can  not  be  shifted  for 
every  change  in  the  load,  it  is  neceasai;  so  to  proportion  a  direct- 
current  machine  that  the  potential  curve  under  the  brushes  will 
not  become  too  steep  at  any  load.  The  slope  of  the  potential 
curve  depends  principally  on  the  &m.f.  which  is  induced  between 
the  segments  of  the  commutator  lying  under  the  bmsh  points. 
This  e.m.f.  changes  from  light  load  to  full  load  approximately  as 
follows: 

^!(— •)- 

^  Ji.(B._S.)  10^  =  ^^4,(8.  + B^  10^ „lt. 

If  we  insert  the  brushes  so  that  the  e.m.f.  disappears  at  half  load, 
ftt  light  load  and  full  load,  it  will  become  numerically  the  same 
and  equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  induced  ejii.f.  at  bo  load 
and  fiUl  load.    Hence, 

.  A«  =  i-|- 1-  J  Jit,  (S,+  £,)  ic-voit, 
or  substituting 

the  maximum  e.m.f.  which  is  induced  in  the  segments  ttnda  the 
brushes  becomes 

^' = H  ^^ "  ^«('- + ''  ,.+li-fi)  "^  ™"^ 

From  the  calculation  of  a  large  number  of  high-speed  machines, 
which  worked  perfectly  with  respect  to  commutation,  cm-fs,  re- 
sulted as  high  as  7.6  volts.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  make 
^e  greater  than  5  volts  if  one  wishes  to  be  certain  that  the  ma- 
chine will  c-ommutate  faultlessly.  As  the  first  condition  for  a 
good  commutation,  we  obtain,  consequently, 

In  motors  which  are"  to  operate  in  both  directions,  one  is  com- 
pelled to  insert  the  brushes  in  the  geometrical  neutral  zone  so 
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that  Afl  disappears  at  light  load.  Under  load  in  this  case  the 
maximum  e.m.f.  between  the  bruah  points  hecomea 

^' =  ■?  T  f '■'"''•'('.  +  '»  .T+fe^r^)  "^ '»"  (i 

and  this  may  not  exceed  the  value  of  about  7.5  Tolta. 

7.  Additional  Cubsents  in  thb  Short-Circuited  Coils. 

The  danger  of  sparking  at  the  brushes  is  not  due  to  the  e.m.f. 
A  e  itaelf ,  bnt  to  the  additional  current  «■  generated  by  it.  Hence, 
it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  a  spark  voltage  betwe^i  brush  and  com- 
mutator above  which  the  formation  of  sparks  is  miavddable.  Not 
voltages,  but  only  energy,  can  cause  sparks.  The  voltage  of  re- 
actance calciilated  by  Farshall  and  Hobart  is  an  &m.f.  which  is 
proportional  to 

and,  consequently,  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  A«-  In  the 
voltage  of  reactance,  the  slot  field  is  not  correctly  considered  and 
the  armature  field  entirely  neglected ;  so  that  this  formula  can  be 
used  as  an  empirical  criterion  only  in  the  cconparison  of  similarly 
built  machines. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  a  machine  in  respect  to  its  commu- 
tation in  a  reliable  manner,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the 
additional  current  in  the  short-circuited  coils,  and  the  energy 
which  is  liberated  when  this  current  disappears.  As  an  additional 
current  we  have  termed  that  part  of  the  current  in  the  short- 
circuited  c<h1s,  which  proceeds  from  the  potential  difFerencee 
between  the  commutator  s^meuta  under  the  bmsbea.  In  the  case 
of  a  potential  curve  under  the  bmshee,  which  runs  in  a  horizontal 
line,  the  additional  current  thus  disappears.  In  this  case,  aleo, 
the  short-circuited  current  curve  follows  a  straight  line,  because 
the  current  in  the  short-circuited  eoila  results  through  integration 
of  the  potential  curve.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  additional  cur- 
rent? in  the  short-circuited  coils  is  proportional  to  the  divergence 
of  the  short-circuited  current  from  the  current  which  corresponds 
to  a  straight  line.  The  extraneous  current  may  coneequen^y  be 
determined  by  integration  of  the  potential  current  under  the 
bmshee,  if  we  calculate  the  ordinates  of  the  axis  of  abscissae  X'X'. 
On  both  sides  of  this  axis  lie  equally  large  positive  and  negative 
axeaa. 
S.  Sm  E.  Arnold,  "  Direct-Unrrait  MoehiDcs,"  Td.  1. 
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Since  it  is  neoeesary  first  to  determine  the  pot^itial  curre  and 
then  ite  additional  currrat,  and  flinee  only  the  mazimnm  valnr 
of  the  additional  current  is  of  consequence,  an  approximate  cal- 
culation will  suffice. 

Both  at  no  load  and  fall  load,  vhere  tiie  danger  of  sparking 
IB  greatest,  the  potemtial  curve  under  the  brushes  runs  verj 
obliquely  and  may  be  approximately  replaced  by  a  straight  line 
For  this  case  the  assumption  which  we  made  on  page  819  for  the 
additional  current  is  exact,  and  becomes 


and  BO  with  the  assumpUtm  of  a  etrught  potential  curve,  and  dis- 
regarding the  e.m.f.  of  self-induction  of  the  addition  current 


ITiiB  formula  holds,  however,  only  with  the  assumption  that  we 
have  as  many  sets  of  brushee  2p  as  branches  of  armature  current 
2a.     If  this  is  not  the  case,  as  is  possible  with  wave-windinga>, 

in  the  formula  for  #,  .„,   „  '"  moat  be  aubatitnted  in  plaoe  of  — ^ 

and     M<'(».P.-/?<')  R^    ia  pia(«  of    iA^LZ^  »    ^he« 

where  p^  indicates  the  number  of  sets  of  brushes  of  the  same 
ptriarity.  This  change  is  moat  simply  effected  by  referring  a 
wave  winding  to  the  corresponding  Padnotti  ring  winding.  Then, 
the  general  formula  for  the  maximum  additional  current  of  the 
short-circuited  coils  of  a  smes  armature  winding 

. A« 


8.  Inflttenoe  of  Self-Inddction  of  a  Shobi-Cibcditbd  Con 

ON  THE   AdMTIONAL   COBRENT. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  influence  of  self-induction  on  the 
extraneous  current,  let  us  consider  first  the  simple  case  in  which 
the  ejn.f.  A«  generating  the  additional  current  is  constant  during 
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convmTitatioii.  Thia  will,  of  course,  never  be  the  caoe  in  direct- 
current  machines.  In  altemating'-cuiTent  commutator  machines 
this  case  occurs,  and,  eince  it  may  be  meet  easily  inveBtigated,  both 
by  computation  and  experimentally,  we  will  begin  with  tiiia. 

According  to  Kirehhoff'e  law,  one  obtains  for  every  shorb-cir- 
cnited  coil  the  voltage  equation 

B  is  the  apparent  coefficient  of  self-induction,  or,  as  it  can  ba 
called,  the  coefficient  of  the  stray  induction  of  a  ehort-circuited 
c(h1  ;  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  circoit  of  the  curr^it  under  obser- 
vation, and  i,  is  the  additiimal  currrat.  Both  8  and  r  vary  from 
time  to  time.  Hie  variation  of  S,  however,  is  small  and  can  be 
calculated  only  with  difficulty,  wha-ef ore  we  use  for  8  in  the  above 
equation  a  mean  value;  r,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  within  very 
wide  limits.    Thus, 


=  «-  +  »-«-  +  t^(T  +  rb) 


where  7= time-duration  of  the  short  circuit  in  seconds,  and  t  = 
time  in  seconds,  counted  from  the  beginning  of  the  eluMrt  circuit 
We  first  consider  two  instants  of  tim^— 
1).  i    at  a  maximum  and  f  =  f a 

benoe   ^  =  0 

and  A-  =  W.„  =  <,«.|  A+ 8  JZ.  + ^  r^^  +  ^r^U 

A- 

henoe  t,„^  ~, 


.V-     ^-'-/ 


+  Ji.  +  ili, 


The  chief  question  is  how  large  is  tm?  This  time  may  only  be 
determined  by  a  solution  of  the  difterential  equation,  and,  as  the 
computation  shows,  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  -^-a  ■  Since 
these  ctnnputationB  are  very  long,  let  us  satisfy  oorselvefl  here  with 
giving  thar  result  CJurve  I.  Fig.  29,  represents  the  ratio -^ 
as  a  function  of  the  constants  A  =  ^—;.-  For  A  =  0,  that  ia, 
the  specific  resistance  of  transition  B  =  0  becomes  i,,  a  mazimtmi 
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on  cessation  of  the  commutation,  that  is,  for  -~  =  1.  If  R^  and, 
therefore,  also,  A  are  very  large,  »^  becomee  a  maximnni  whwi 
>^  =0.6.     Ab  iB  evident,  curve  7  begins  at  1  and  approaches 

asymptotically  the  value  0.5  for  very  large  values  of  A.    Front 

T          T 
curve  I  the  quantity  — -f- t= =^kt  has  been  computed  and 

plotted  in  curve  J/  as  a  function  of  A.  For  large  values  of  A, 
curve  //  approaches  asymptotically  the  value  4.     By  means  of 


Fia  29.  CnavEB  fob  DnrBunmra  the  Houeitt 
or  THK   Maxiuvm   Value  of  the  AsDrntoiUi   a 

CUHBENT. 

curve  II,  the  maximum  additional  current  may  be  calculated  in  ft 
simple  manner: 

.'       =  Ag 

S).  When  t  is  almost  equal  to  T,  that  is,  close  to  the  limit  of 
commutation. 

Since    g  ***'    at  the  disappearance  of  the  current  is  a  negative 

quantity,  the  differential  equation  must,  therefore,  be  possible  if 
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The  resietance  r  is  determined  by  a  series  of  factors  of  whicli 
tiie  factor  ~  — — -  outweighs  all  others,  N«^lecting  the  minor 
factors,  we  obtain 

R^      T    .   .       «,  _         in 

This  condition  states  that  (Ae  e.m.f  of  the  stray  induction  of 
the  additional  current  at  the  instant  t^^T  mxist  be  less  than  tke 
potential  difference  generated  by  the  additional  current  between 
the  brush  points  and  the  passing  commutator  segments.  If  this 
is  not  the  case  there  will  be  sparking.  The  equation  of  the  above 
condition  may  be  vritt^i  as  follows: 


At  the  momeat  of  the  cessation  of  the  conunutatitm,  the  cnnent 
density  s^,  originating  in  the  additional  cuir^it,  is  a  maximom. 
Thus,      r-i.  =  R^-s^,-r, 

and  since  , 
therefore 

The  voltage  between  the  brush  tip  and  tiie  parsing  segment 
therefore  increases  at  the  disappearance  of  the  current  and  the 
more  rapidly  the  smaller  A  is.  Of  coui%,  this  voltage  can  not 
become  in&iitely  great,  which  ought  to  be  the  caee  according  to 
the  above  formula.  Hence,  this  formula  is  not  to  be  taken  rigM*- 
ously  nor,  likewise  the  condition  /I  ]>  1.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  between  the  brush  tip  and  the  passing  segment  processes 
occur  whi(di  nmke  every  analytical  computation  impossible.  In 
order  to  stndy  these  processes  we  have  carried  out  a  series  of  ex- 
perimguta  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  above-mentioned  case.* 

A  storage  battery  A,  of  constant  voltage,  about  10  volts,  waa 
introduced  into  the  circuit.  Fig.  30.  This  consisted  of  a  known 
resistance  R^,  a  self-induction  S,  and  of  a  commutator  K,  which 
served  for  a  periodic  opening  and  breaking  of  the  current.  As  a 
commutator  was  employed,  an  ordinary  direct-current  commutator 
of  about  20  cms  diameter  with  130  copper  segments,  which  were 

6.  These  experiments  were  performed  1^  kr.  H.  Hallo  and  W.  Land  in 
llie  lalviraitoTy  of  the  Electrotechnic  Institute,  Karlsruhe. 
Vol.  1  —  53. 
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issnlated  from  each  other  b;  mica,  erei?  4  snccesBive  lamina- 
tiona  were  joined  in  a  group  and  connected  in  series.  Of  the  30 
groups  thuB  formed  every  other  one  was  connected  with  a  sliding 
rin^  which  served  for  the  reception  of  the  current.  The  remain- 
ing groups  were  connected  with  a  second  sliding  ring.  Now,  with 
commutator  in  rotation,  by  means  of  a  Duddell  oscillograph,  the 
curves  of  the  current  and  the  rtdtage  betwe^i  brush  and  com- 
mutator were  rectn^ed.  The  current  and  vcdtage  wires  (strips) 
of  the  oscillograph  are  marked  in  the  plan  a  and  6.    In  (urda 


to  fix  the  scale  of  the  curves  directly  tm  the  oscillograms,  aftv 
the  record  of  the  corves  of  current  and  voltage,  the  two  rings  S, 
and  8t  were  connected  by  closing  the  switch  A8.  The  current 
through  the  brush  then  became  constant  and  a  horiz<mtal  line 
was  obtained  cm  the  oscillogram.  In  ordw  to  get  the  voltage 
scal^  the  commutator  at  rest  was  eo  placed  that  the  circuit  was 
broken ;  the  horizontal  line,  which  was  obtained  in  the  oscillogram 
for  this  case,  corresponds,  consequently,  to  the  10-volt  presson 
of  the  storage  battery.  With  this  arrangran^t,  which  corresponds 
to  the  case  observed  above,  A  b  ^  constant,  experiments  were  pei^ 
formed  with  different  velocities  of  the  commutator  with  resistances 
fi„  self-induction  S  and  different  carbon  bniahes.  In  the  follow- 
ing only  the  characteristic  ones  will  be  given: 

The  oscillograms,  Figs.  31  to  35,  were  all  recorded  with  scA 
carbon  brashes,  Brand  X,  of  the  ffrm  "  Carbone."  The  total 
length  of  the  3  brushes  was  B  =  6.6  cm,  and  their  width  in  sur- 
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face  dii^ction  of  the  commutator  6,  =  1.4  cm.    Each  group  of 

4  laminationa  had  a  width  of  S  =  4  ^—2^3.09  cm.     Speeds  of 

120  ^ 

rotation  from  800  to  1500  r.p.m.,  corresponding  to  surface  vdoei- 
ties  of  8.1  to  15,7  m.p.s.,  were  employed. 

In  the  oecillograms,  the  current  cuires  are  marked  a,  the  voltage 
curves  !>,  the  scale  lines  for  the  current  c,  and  those  for  the  voltage 
d.  The  voltage  curves  are  directed  upward,  and  the  current  curves 
downward,  in  order  that  the  two  curves  may  not  fall  on  one  an- 
other and  obECure  the  oecillc^ram.  Thus  the  voltages  are  plotted 
in  the  positive  direction  of  the  ordinate  axis  and  the  cnrrenta  in 
the  negative. 

If  we  continued  the  current  curve  in  the  direction  of  time,  this 
rises  first  from  zero,  according  to  an  exponential  curve,  but  before 
the  current  has  completely  reached  its  maximum  it  is  forced  to 
disappear.  With  small  self-indnctions  and  small  surface  velocities 
the  disappearance  of  the  current  takes  place,  also,  according  to  an 


FlO.  36. 

exponential  curve.  With  large  self-inducttons  and  surface  veloci- 
ties, on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  breaking  of  the  current  is  ac- 
companied by  sparks,  the  curve,  according  to  which  the  carrent 
disappears,  *is  quite  deformed.  This  appears  plainly  from  the 
oscillograms. 

Concerning  the  voltage  curve  h,  this  runs  horizontal  as  long  as 
the  current  is  nil.  When  the  current  begins  to  increase  the  volt-  , 
age  between  brush  and  ccnnmutator  sinks  slightly,  owing  to  the 
drop  of  voltage  in  the  inserted  resistance  R^.  If  the  current 
diiiappears,  the  voltage  again  increases  rapidly  and,  with  lai^ 
self-inductions,  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  impressed  voltage. 
The  two  oscillograms,  Figs.  34  and  36,  were  recorded  under  almost 
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the  same  conditions.  However,  the  tips  of  the  voltage  curve,  at 
the  moment  of  opening,  show  a  somewhat  different  character. 
This  is  caused  only  by  the  processes  which  at  the  moment  of  de- 
liverj-  take  place  at  the  brush  points. 

As  is  evident,  the  voltage  at  the  moment  of  opening  can  rise 
to  2.7  times  the  amount  of  the  impressed  voltage.  Since  these 
excesses  of  voltage  originate  in  the  released  energy,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  voltage  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  spark  formation. 

9.  The  Eiterqt  Beleabbd  at  the  DisAPPEARAycB  op  the 
Additiomal  Cuhrent, 

At  the  disappearance  of  the  additional  current  the  electromag- 
netic energy  4  >!  .ux  ^S'  is  released ;  this  can  be  transformed  neither 
into  mechanical  nor  chemical  energy ;  it  must,  therefore,  pass  over 
into  heat.  This  occurs  naturally  at  the  place  where  the  current 
is  broken,  that  is,  under  the  brush  tips.  When  this  release  of 
energy  is  either  excessive,  or  occurs  too  rapidly,  sparks  occur. 
Often,  the  carbon  points  even  glow.  As  is  evident  from  the  OBcil- 
If^rams,  the  increase  and  disappearance  of  the  extraneous  cnnent 
is  dependent,  in  great  measure,  on  the  amount  of  the  self-induc- 
tion of  the  circuit.  The  greater  the  self-induction,  the  shorter 
must  be  the  time  in  which  current  must  disappear.  Since  the 
electromagnetic  energj',  moreover,  is  proportional  to  the  self-indnc- 
tion,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  self-induction  ib'  plays  an  important 
part  in  reference  to  the  sparking. 

This  influence  we  will  now  state  by  a  formula  established  on 
nn  experimental  basis.  The  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  of  which  one  Ri  =  (R,  +  2  R^)    is  con- 

stant,  and  the  other  ■^''  ^^  "trfT  +  T'^Tt)    "  variable.     Let 

us  assume  at  first  that  the  self-induction  is  3^0,  and  that 

jj^  ^  ~  X  ■  ■   ■  --  can  be  fixed,  then  the  current  will  disappear 

according  to  the  curve.  Fig.  36,  where  »',  is  plotted  as  a  function 
of  time.  If  we  draw  the  tangent  to  the  point  0,  it  cuts  the  line 
»i«w»  *t  *  point  A.  which  corresponds  to  the  mtwnent  of  time  in 
which  the  variable  resistance  li,  is  equal  to  the  constant  resistance 
K,.  As  is  evident  from  the  curve.  Fig.  36,  the  current  now  grailu- 
ally  decreases  to  this  time  C.      From  the  point  B,  however,  it 
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rotnms  t»;  qiiiddy  to  nil.  If  now  a  self-induction  is  inaested 
in  the  circuit,  the  points  A  and  C  aagid  to  be  displaced  tiietwetic- 
ally  tovard  the  right  This,  in  practice,  ia  not  the  case,  for  there 
are  prodaced  at  the  opening  moment  very  small,  often  tcaicdj 
visible  sparks,  which  give  the  current  time  to  disappear. 

Since  the  sparks  depend  not  only  <m  the  TnaTriTn-niry  perfMtnance 
of  the  released  energy,  vbich  momentarily  comes  into  ^ect  vnAa 
Hie  brushes,  but,  also,  on  bov  long  this  energy  is  eflectiT^  it  is 
no  simple  problran  to  detennine  the  q)ark  limits  of  a  machine. 
Hub  depends  not  only  on  the  electric  quantities  of  the  madiine^ 
bat,  also^  on  the  cooling  of  the  bru^  tips. 


FiQ.  86.  Gu«n  AccooDiNO  to  Which 

THE       ADDITIOnAL        CUBSXtTt       DlS> 

xiTKAsa  When  8=G. 

By  nperinuaitB  ire  have  found  that  the  sparidng  is  approsd- 
tnately  inversely  pnqrartional  to  the  time  0(7,  Pig.  36,  which,  fnxn 
the  moment  when  the  resistance  of  transition  R^  nnder  the  brush 
tip  is  equal  to  the  constant  resistance  A,  of  the  circuit,  ext^ids 
to  the  OHnplete  disappearance  of  current.  This  time  resnlta  fnm 
the  equation 

where  B  signifies  the  length  of  all  brushes  of  one  holder,  and 
£  the  part  of  the  passing  ccnunutator  segment  which  at  the  time 
C  is  still  covered  by  the  brush.     Thus, 

and  the  time  T^  of  cutting  out  of  circuit  wliicli  is  a  Btandaid  for 
the  sparking,  becomea,  therefore,  equal  to 
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frhere  v^  representfl  the  surface  relodtj  of  the  commutatOT  in 
Oi.p.B.  That  this  time  is  a  standard  for  the  sparking  seems 
probable,  also,  from  the  oecillograms.  Since  the  sparking,  mom- 
over,  must  be  proportional  to  the  energy  released  per  cm  length 
of  the  brushes,  we  obtain  as  a  critical  quantity  for  the  sparidng 

F  is  the  energy  which  is  released  per  cm  leng^  of  th»  brushes 
when  the  marimvm  additional  current  i,  ^^^  disappears  in  the 
time  T^.  Here  T^  is  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  momoot 
irhen  the  Tariable  resiatance  Jt^  is  equal  to  tiie  constant  reaistauce 
Ri  until  the  ceeaation  of  the  current. 

With  the  experimental  arrangement  repieeeoted  in  Fig.  30  sev- 
eral Beries  of  experiments  were  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner in  Older  to  determine  the  amotmt  of  F,  at  which  an  inadmissi- 
ble sparking  is  produced.  With  one  and  the  same  self-induction, 
the  speeds  of  rotation  with  different  currents  were  ascertained  at 
i^di  the  sparking  on  the  brush  tips  was  still  so  slight  that  it 
cotild  be  termed  harmless  and  admissible.  The  current  was 
changed  by  changing  the  resistance  Ri-  With  each  kind  of  car- 
bon this  inveetigation  was  carried  out  at  four  different  values  o^ 
self-inductioQ  8.  Since  such  experiments  rest  on  personal  views 
of  what  can  be  considered  aa  admiasible  sparking,  we  will  give 
CHily  briefly  what  results  our  experiments  produced. 

For  F  =  75  watte,  the  sparking  was  still  admissible,  but  if  we 
increased  the  surface  velocity  v^  without  any  change  in  the  cir- 
cuit, the  sparking  increased  and  finally  became  so  great  that  the 
commutator  in  a  short  time  was  lightly  corroded.  With  very 
small  currents  the  remarkable  ph^iomenon  appeared  that  the 
brusbefl,  at  a  surface  velocity  of  8  or  9  m.p.3.,  began  to  spark, 
only  to  cease  at  about  13m  to  15  m.  Therefore,  if  we  put  down 
^<50  watts,  one  can  be  fairly  certain  that  the  commutation 
will  mn  free  of  sparks. 

10.  COMPOTATION  or  THB  COByFIOIENT  OF  STKAT  IlOlDCITIOK   8 
IN   IJiHKOT-CDKHENT    llAOBINBa. 
The  coefficient  of  stray  induction  8,  ip  absolute  units,  is  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  linkages  of   lines  of  force   which   the 
condncfaHB  of  tike  ooils  form  witii  tiiat  flow  of  fwce  which  is  gen- 
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erated  by  a  lO-ampere  current,  wh«i  the  neighboring  aTmahiTe 
ccals  are  ehort-circuited  through  the  brushee. 

As  stated  above,  the  coefficient  of  stray  inductioD  varies  with 
the  time;  but  we  are  interested  only  in  the  co^icient  for  the 
moment  at  which  the  short-circuited  coil  opens  the  short  circuit. 
At  iJiis  mom«it  the  remaining  short-circuited  coil  sides  lie  either 
in  the  same  or  in  the  next  slot.  In  both  caaes  the  coils  exercise 
a  damping  influence  on  the  flow  of  force  generated  by  the  coil 
under  (xmsid^^tion.  This  damping  is  the  more  vigorous,  the 
nearer  tlie  coil  lies  to  the  other  short-circuited  coils.  If  two  e<Hl 
sides  per  slot  issue  from  the  short  circuit  at  the  same  time,  of 
which  one  is  short-circuited  by  the  positive  and  the  other  by  the 
n^ative  brush,  the  stray  inductitm  is  twice  as  great  as  when  coLly 
one  coil  side  per  slot  issues  from  the  short  circuit.  We  cal- 
culate most  unfavorably,  and,  hence,  most  safely,  when  we  assume 
that  all  short-circuited  coils  up  to  two  lie  in  the  neighboring  slot. 
Far  this  case  we  can  set  the  conductivity  oif  a  coil  side  per  cm 
length  of  the  slot  =  i,  ^j,  iw  2  i.  ig  according  aa  one  or  two  coil 
sides  per  slot  open  the  short  circuit  at  the  same  time.     The  latter 

is  the  caee  with  diameter  windings   with  —  equal  to  a  whole 
2p 

nmahet.  £,  is  a  coefficient  smellei-  than  1,  which  has  reference 
to  the  damping  through  neighboring  short-circuited  and  massive 
bodies  of  metal.  This  factor  is  smaller,  the  more  massive  are  the 
copper  rods  which  lie  beside  each  other  in  the  groove  and  the  more 
quickly  the  additional  current  disappears.  Tfti  compute  the  factor 
*,  is  very  difficult.  It  can  only  be  obtained  approximately  cor- 
rect by  experiment. 

By  using  the  same  notation  as  above,  the  coefficient  of  stray 
induction  becomes 


-<— '(^)*-|^ 


Henry 


according  as  one  or  two  coil  sides  per  slot  issue  at  ihe  same  mo- 
ment from  the  short  circuit. 


11,  Second  akd  Thied  Conditions  roE  Good  Commutation, 

If  we  collect  all  that  hae  been  stated  hitherto  in  respect  to  the 

short-circuited   coils  of  a  direct-current  machine,  we  obtain  the 

following  conditions   which  must  be  fulfilled   if  the  additional 
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current  at  the  opening  moment  ia  not  to  give  rise  to  the  fonna- 
tion  o(  sparks. 

Pirefc,  there  must  be  the  constant  ^>1,  in  order  that  the  current 
disappear  early  enough  and  not  bj  mieans  o£  a  spark,  even  if  this 
is  very  small.  In  the  expression  for  A  appears  the  specific  resist- 
ance of  transition  between  carbon  and  commutator.  Since  this 
resistance  varies  greatly  with  the  density  of  the  current,  and  sec- 
ondly at  the  appearance  of  sparks  very  high  values  can  be  assumed, 
and  since  further  the  contact  under  the  brushes  does  not  need 
to  be  irreproachable,  the  ct»idition  ^>1  is  not  absolutely  a  stand- 
ard for  the  spark  limit  It  may  be  asserted,  however,  that  the 
commiltation  takes  place  the  more  favorably  the  greater  this 
constant  A.    Thus  it  ought  to  be: 

As  is  evident,  tiiis  condition  is  sooner  met  the  harder  the  car- 
bon used  and  the  more  slender  all  brushes  are  per  holder.  Further, 
the  co^cient  of  stray  induction  S  and  the  surface  velocity  »* 
of  the  commutator  must  be  as  small  as  possible. 

The  maximum  additional  current  was  calculated  with  the 
assumption  of  a  straight  potential  curve  and  the  neglect  of  the 
e.m.f,  of  stray  induction.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  stray 
induction,   the  maximum  additional  current  appears  later,  and, 

in  the 

denmninator  should  be  replaced  by  the  term        '     *  ** 
Bbjpt 
Thus,  we  obtain  the  following  expression  for  the  maximum  addi- 
tional current  in  the  short-circuited  coil  of  a  direct^current  ma- 
chine, if  the  potential  curve  under  the  brush  approximately  follows 
a  straight  line : 

i Aj 

— D.      -  T  -     ^■-  ■«.  -r  o iTZl "e 

If  0|  pi  :i  pii  Oi'  p. 

Id  order  that  no  harmful  sparks  may  be  produced,  the  mean 
energy  which  is  released  during  the  disappearance  of  the  addi- 
tional current  per  cm  length  of  a  brush  should  not  exceed  50  watts. 
This  energy  amounted  above,  for  the  case  when  the  constant  resist- 
ance R-i  was  considerably  greater  than  the  smallest  variable  re- 
sistance Jim  to  *'™-= .     7^  is  the  time  wiiich  elapses  from  the 
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moment  when  the  variable  resiBtonce  E„  ie  eqnal  to  the  conBtaot 
reeistaiice  B^  until  the  cessation  of  the  current. 

Since  in  direct-carrent  machinea  the  ctmstant  resistuiOB 

3  ^O  V  ft* 

is  co^inarily  much  gmaller  than  the  smallest  yariable  resistanoe 
Jt^  the  time  T„  almost  always  vanishes,  and  we  must  reckon  our 
■park  eaergj  in  a  different  way. 

Since  the  variable  lesistance  S,  in  direct-cnneat  machines  is 
very  great  in  proportion  to  £„  we  work  with  the  additional  cur^ 
lent  almost  always  on  the  section  0  B,  Fig.  36,  and  the  addit]<Hial 
current  must  change  gradually  during  the  entire  time  of  shut 
drcnit.  Ili«^<^  we  calculate  best  in  direct-current  mni'liitw'* 
the  mean  electriHnagnetic  raiergy  F^  which  is  released  per  cm 
length  of  the  brush.     While  the  commutator  moves  forward  about 


2  p  -*"— —  joolea,  and  these  distribute  themselves  over  2 Pi  £ 
cm  length  of  brush.     Hence,  the  mean  spark  energy  is 


Since  this  ought  to  be  smaller  than  60  watts, 

i='-^f5f^<'w.„  an 

For  the  extreme  case  that  the  TUiahle  tesjetance  ehoald  become 

"■■B."  <  Ij,  =  th£  S  +  i'l'VhPi—M  R 
Bhp,    ^■^      S/S«  VK 

the  following  equation  can  be  used  as  the  condition  for  good  com- 

mutatioD: 

BO  piBi  = 

These  conditions  are  met  sooner  the  smaller  are  the  additional 
eurroit  taawsi  the  coefficient  of  stray  induction  S,  and  the  surfaoe 
velocity  Vk  on  the  commutator.  The  additional  current  ^.v 
becomes  smaller  tiie  harder  are  the  brushes  and  the  greater  the 
resistances  B^  of  the  connecting  wires  between  armature  winding 
and  commutator.    The  resistance  ^  of  the  annatoie  coils  may 
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not  be  increased  in  order  to  improve  the  commutation,  because 
then  fhe  armature  geta  too  hot  and  the  d€¥:ree  of  efficiency  of  the 
motor  too  poor.    This  is  tme,  also,  in  part,  of  the  regietanceE  K,- 

12.  Dbsiqn  or  Dibsoi'-Cubbbnt  Machines  to  Obtain  Good 

COHUUTATIOK. 

Ab  the  first  condition  for  good  commutation,  we  hare  foond 
that  the  e.mlf.,  which  is  induced  between  the  laminations  lying 
under  the  bmsh  tips,  should  be  as  raoall  as  possible.  IliiB  e.m.f. 
is  indooed  by  the  armature  field  and  the  slot  field. 

a).  In  order  to  keep  this  e.m.f.  as  entail  as  possible  it  is  necee- 
mxy  to  make  the  slot  field  and  the  simature  fteld  in  Qm  oonunu- 


tating  zone  as  small  aa  possible.  The  first  is  brought  about  by 
coDstmcting  the  slots  relatively  wide  and  not  too  deep.  In  order 
to  make  the  armature  field  small,  the  pole-tips  and  the  arma- 
ture teeth  ought  to  be  so  far  saturated  as  may  be  made  compatible 
with  eipense  of  the  copper  on  the  field.  In  Figs.  37  to  3d  are 
represented  three  typical  pole  constructions. 

b).  In  order  to  com ]K'n sate  tin-  v.ni.f.  A  e  completely,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  induce  in  the  short-circuited  coils  an  e.m.f.  which  is 
equal  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  e.m.f.  induced  by  the  slot 
field  and  the  armature  field.  This  can  be  effected  according  to 
the  proposal  of  Mengee  (D.B.P.  34466,  1884)  by  placing  the 
brushes  in  the  neutral  zone  and  disptwin^  between  the  main  poles 
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auxiliary  or  compensating  poles  excited  by  the  armature  current. 
Bee  Fig.  40.     The  necessary  asapeie  tamB  of  these  compensatiog 


u-— 1  ^4*"  r~^ 


Pio.  38,  Cast-Steel  Por.1 
With  Scbswed-on  Lami- 
nated Pole- Shoes. 


Fio.  89.  Cast-Stbbi.  Pole 
With  Scbewed-on  Cast 
iBot!  Pole-Shoes. 


poles   are   calculated   in   the  same   way   aa   those   of   the   main 
pt^es.     For  reversing  the  current  the  necessary  field  is 


This  field  must  be  provided  in  the  commutating  zone  under  the 
compensating  poles.  Since  the  field  is  requisite  only  in  the  com- 
matating  zone  itself,  and  since  the  coil  sides  are  not  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  armature  periphery,  but  are  conceatrated  in  slots. 


the  width  of  the  compensating  poles,  in  view  of  the  lateral  stray 
field,  is  beet  made  somewhat  smaller  than  (,  +  &,  —  Pr  because 
the  current  in  one  slot  is  commutated  over  so  wide  a  zone. 

First  the  ampere-tums,  A  W*'  per  circuit,  are  calculated  which 
are  necessary  to  drive  the'  flux 

Sn  li  (',  +  ftr  —  A)  =  2  <1  ASXj, 
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throngh  the  magnetic  circuit  C,  of  the  compensating  pole.  To 
these  are  then  added  the  total  ampere-tumB  of  the  armatuTe  <"  ■  AS 
per  pair  of  poles  which  influence  the  eame  circuit  For  two  com- 
mutating  poles  we  obtain,  therefore,  a  number  of  ampere-tums 

where  r  Bignifies  the  distance  between  pole  centers.  Hence,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  compensating  poles  receive  a  larger  number  of  ampere- 
toms  than  the  armature.  It  is  neceesar;  to  observe  that  the  length 
of  winding  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  main  pole,  and  that  the 
number  of  ampere-tums  of  the  main  pole  becomes  smaller,  because 
the  brushes  stand  in  the  geometrically  neutral  zone  and  the  de- 
magnetizing effect  of  the  armature  on  the  main  pole  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  zero.  The  compensating  poles,  however,  make  necessary 
a  greater  expenditure  of  copper,  and  it  should  be  applied  where 
it  is  necessary,  as.  for  example,  in  Turbo-generators,  in  generators 
for  sub-stations  which  commutate  the  full  current  at  widel;  differ- 


PoLc  Aim  ITS 


ent  Toltages,  and  in  shunt-motors  for  speed  r^nlaticxis  within 
wide  limits.  If  the  favorable  influence  of  the  saturation  of  the 
teeUi  on  commutation  be  departed  from,  a  machine  with  this  kind 
of  compensating  poles  should  commutate  equally  well  on  short 
circuit  as  under  load. 

Begarding  the  form  of  the  pole  shoes  of  the  compensating  poles, 
the  best  form  is  that  shown  in  Fig,  41.  The  speed  with  which 
the  current  per  slot  is  commutated  should  be  greatest  when  the 
middle  of  the  slot  stands  opposite  the  middle  of  the  brush.  The 
form  of  pole-shoe  a  in  Fig.  41  furnishes  the  gradually  increasing 
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and  decreasiDg  field  h  shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  oeceesary  for  n 
rectilinear  curve  of  short-circuit  current 

c).  The  lar^  number  of  ampcre-tuma  of  the  compensating  pole 
is  avoided  if,  in  the  neutral  zone,  small  tT-shaped  dectroniagnete 
are  applied  (according  to  a  proposal  made  by  Swinburne  in  1890), 
which  are  excited  by  the  armature  current.  When  the  bnuhee  lie 
undCT  the  electromagnet  B.  Fig.  43,  projecting  in  the  direction  of 
rotation,  the  windings  of  the  latter  have  a  magnetic  effect  as  indi- 
cated by  the  airows,  and  by  which,  at  the  same  tim^  a  partial  com- 


pounding  is  obtained.  The  constructive  arrangemeot  of  ti(S  deo- 
trmnagnets  in  the  neutral  zone  causes  difficulties,  because  tlisn 
auxiliary  poles  may  not  come  too  near  the  pde-points,  in  i»3et 
that  the  leakage  of  the  magnet  field  and  the  armature  field  shall 
not  become  too  great 

d).  In  the  compound  machines  installed  by  Johnson-LundeU, 
the  compound  winding  is  wound  as  usual  aitmnd  the 
whole  magnet  core;  an  air-space,  howerer,  is  left  throu^ 
the  middle  of  the  core  and  gives  the  pole-shoe  such  a 
form  that,  even  with  no  load,  one-half  cd  of  the  magnet 
core  on  the  trailing  side.  Fig.  43,  is  completely  saturated, 
(£=17,000,  say),  while  the  induction  in  the  second  half  oi  ia 
much  smaller  {B  ^  10,000,  say) .  If  the  machine  is  heavily  loaded, 
the  armature  curr^it  endeavors  to  distort  the  field,  which  is  poa- 
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■ible  (mly  on  (me-h&lf  Hie  field  on  the  leading  side,  because  iba 
part  cd  of  the  magnet  core  ia  strongly  Batomted.  The  compound 
winding  is  choeen  of  such  power  that  it  loagnetizeB  the  half 
ab  of  the  magnet  core  and  one  gets  almost  the  same  field  com 
with  light  toad  as  with  full  load ;  bo  that  Um  armature  fi^d  and, 
thereforCj  ^,  becomes  infinitely  small.  By  a  well-choaoi  form  of 
pole  comer  on  the  leading  side,  the  form  of  the  field  cnire  in  &b- 
oommutating  zone  can  be  made  very  flat.     Althou^  the  oom- 


great  strength,  the  ratio 


poond    winding   must   be   chosen   i 
field  ampere  tains 

— — •   -  • ,  •  - —  can  he  brought  down  close  to  1.     The  dft- 

armature  ampere  turns 

gree  of  efficiency  of  the  machine  becomes  rather  high,  therefora, 
at  the  lesaer  loads,  because  the  ezcitati<Hi  needs  little  eaergj. 
e).  In  the  machine  of  B^ri,  as  it  is  now  installed,  not  <Hily  tha 
necessary  commutating  field  ia  provided,  but  eren  the  entire  arma- 
ture field  is  done  away  with.  For  this  purpose  D^ri  arranges, 
beside  the  shunt  winding  N,  around  the  pole,  a  compensating  wind- 
ing K,  Fig.  44,  on  the  main  pole  F,  which  is  provided  (as  was 
proposed  and  carried  out  by  Ryan)  with  aimliary  poles  excited 
by  the  armatore  current  and  situated  in  the  neutral  zone.  This 
machine  is  expensive  and  demands  a  very  exact  setting  of  the 
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f).  Both  in  mflcliiiieB  irith  lap-vioding,  as  in  machineB  with 
ejiiuiietrical  wave-winding,  it  is  desirable  to  install  equi-potential 
connections,  bocause  they  remove  any  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
different  fields  and  commutating  zones.  All  multifold  multiple 
wave-windings  are  symmetrical,  as  well  as  all  single  wave-windings 
in  which  the  number  of  poles  is  divisible  by  fhe  number  of  the 
branches  of  the  armature  currents 

g).  In  all  machines  the  number  of  commutator  segments  K  is 
preferably  such  as  is  not  divisible  by  the  number  of  poles,  because 


then  two  coil  sides  per  slot  do  not  simiiltaneoudy  leave  the  abort 

circuit.     If  —-is  a  whole  number,  as  must  be  the  case  with  parallel 

2p  *^ 

armatures  having  equi-potential  connections,  the  simultaneous  eiit 
of  two  coil  sides  from  short  circuit  may  be  avoided  by  displacing 
every  second  brush  a  trifle  in  the  directi(xi  of  the  rotation  of  the 
commutator. 

11. 
13.  The  Sinole-Fhase  Coktebtbb. 

With  the  assumption  of  a  sine-shs-ped  fidd  curve,  the  potential 
curve  of  the  commutator  of  a  single-phase  converter  with  no 
load  is  a  sine  curve  whose  vertex  coincides  with  the  neutral  zone 
between  the  poles.  With  load  this  potential  curve  persists  almost  un- 
altered, because  the  m.ro.f.  of  the  watt  current  and  of  the  generated 
direct  current  work  against  each  other,  so  that  no  cross-field  is 

7.  Sec  E.  Arnold,  "  Die  QleichBtrDm  Maschine."     Bd.  I,  Seite  60. 
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produced.  Under  the  brushes,  which  stand  at  Uie  verticcB  of  the 
potential  cnrve,  the  potential  curve  is,  however,  somewhat  de- 
formed with  load,  because  ejn.fs.  are  induced  in  the  coils  short- 
cifcuited  by  the  brushes  on  account  of  the  change  of  direction 
of  the  slot  field.  If  we  indicate  the  alternating  current  led  into 
an  armature  ochI  by 

i  =  I  vTsin  {w  (  —  r  +  a) 
at  the  mmnent  of  commutation  this  is 

'.=  *■<==  =  -'" l/a" sin  (a—  !rt 
During  c(»nmutatiDn  this  strength  of  current  changes  (H1I7  little, 
while  the  direct  current  generated  changes  from 

+  ~fto-f 
If  the  width  of  the  brushes  in  the  direction  of  the  c<»nmutat<» 
surface  is  &„  r»  the  distance  between  the  poles  referred  to  the  com- 
mutator and  T^  if  ^^  duration  of  a  period  of  the  alternate  cur. 

c 
rent,  the  coounutation  lasts  from 

r^  a  a  Tfc  a  o 

'     ft  a  3  r^  3  0 

The  alternate  current  i,  therefore,  changes  its  strength  during 
the  commutation  from 

to,  i,=Iy'T^(--r  +  ^^\ 


whence  follows: 


-i,  =  3v/3   J  cos  (a  —  ff )  sin  ^ 


Since   -^   is  a  small  quantity,  one  may  assume    — ^—  =  -i— 

and  obtain    ^  —  f,  =  —i  ■  I  ^3    cos  {«  —  *) 

The  total  change  of  current  during  commutation  is,  therefore, 
equal  to 

-r, -  (i. -  <.)  =  i.  -  ^ -f  ^r «»  («-  If)  =  # 

Vol.  1  —  64 
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It  ie  smalleat  when  o—  *'=0,  and  greatest  when  a  —  f^x 
The  last  member  ordinarily  mates  only  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
firet,  because  • 

&,  *  A  to  tV  r»  »nd  X*  i  ii. 
The  coefficient  &^  lies,  therefore,  between  l.OG  and  1.1. 

If  we  term  AS^  the  specific  load  of  the  armatare  as  a  dircct- 
cnrrent  machine,  and  AS  the  same  as  a  converter,  with  the  sama 
atroigth  of  direct  corrent,  the  slot  field  varies  thns, 
3  AS^  Xg      •iASlf 

wbne  v—'-j-rf  indicates  the  ntio  between  the  efficiency  of  a 

direct-cnrreDt  machine  to  that  of  a  converter  of  the  Bame  dlmen- 
cione.* 

Since  in  a  single-phase  ctHiverter  the  armatare  field  is  infiniteLj 
small,  there  is  induced  in  the  segments  Ipng  under  the  brash 
tips  as  e.m.f.  at  load  which  difFera  friHn  tbkt  at  no  load  approzi- 
matd;  in  tlie  relation 

If  the  brushes  are  displaced  eo  fat  into  the  field  that  the  eja.f. 
between  the  brashes  at  half-load  is  equal  to  0,  the  greatest  e.m.L 
which  is  induoed  between  the  brushes  becunes  equal  to 

This  e.m.f.  produces  also  here  an  additional  current  i,  for 
which  the  same  equations  hold  as  in  direct-corrent  machinee. 

When  converters  oscillate  the  brushes  sparic.  This  is  easy  to 
understand,  for  during  oscillation  tsiergy  passes  back  and  forOi 
between  the  converter  and  the  circuit  The  converter  works  now 
as  a  converter  then  as  a  geneiutor,  on  account  of  which  croea- 
fields  are  produced,  which,  just  as  in  direct-current  machines, 
cause  a  displacement  of  the  potential  curve  at  the  commutator. 

The  strecgth  of  the  croea-fields  in  the  commutating  zone  we 
indicate  in  direct-current  machines  by  S^  The  eroes-field  varies 
between  +  B,  and  —  B^     The  cross-field  B^  is  dependent,  firsts 

8.  See  "  Die  Wecfaaelstromtecknik,"  Bd.  IV.  "  Die  Sjnchroneii  Wechad- 
Btrom  Uaachinen,"  by  E.  Arnold  and  J.  L.  la  Conr,  page  6B4, 


a  A  «  =  ^^~<i»r— 7»^ir.   I  .  — s-KT-TOla. 
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on  ihe  epedfic  magnetic  conductirity  i^  of  the  crOBs-field  in  the 
ooDunntatijig  zon^  and,  secondly,  on  the  variation  of  the  electric 
energy.  If  we  indicate  the  ratio  between  the  Tariable  part  of  the 
electric  energy  and  the  normal  energy  of  the  conTerter  by  ^  then 

I%e  e;m.f.,  vhich  in  the  moat  onfavorable  case  is  induced  between 
the  brashes,  equals 

-^-^^'  TT  (*Tfe+T=A5  +*^'.)'»"°'- 

If  this  e.m.f.  becomes  too  great  the  broshee  spark.  Hence,  it 
is  necessary,  with  leference  to  good  commutation,  to  see  that  the 
electric  energy  does  not  vary  too  much.  The  specific  magnetic, 
omductivify  i,  of  the  croas-field  may  be  calculated  from  the  di- 
msnsicHiB  of  the  converter.  If  the  pole  arc  is  abont  two-thirds 
of  the  pole  pitch,  J,  variea  according  to  the  saturation  of 
the  teeth  between  2  and  4.  The  more  completely  the  teeth  and 
the  pole  tips  aie  aatorated,  the  smaller  is  ibe  magnetic  conduo- 
tivit^.  If  one  assmnee  A0*  j^l  7.5  vcdts  and  ^  .;v  3,  the  greatest 
valtt^  which  k,  may  have  before  the  commutatic»i  is  disturbed* 
results  diiectly  fram  the  above  formula. 

14.  The  Casoadb  Coktbbter.* 
Jji  a  series  converter  whose  asynchronous  mni^bina  posseeaes  p. 
pole-pairs   and  whose  direct-current  machine  poesesBes  pg    pole- 
pairs  — ^? —  JTW  in  the  directHSurrrait  machine  is  transformed 

from  'alternating  current  to  direct  currant  and  ^?  directly 
generated.    C<Hiseqnently,  the  e.m.f.  is 


1  a~K 


The  cammutating  ratios  prove  themBclvea  more  favorable  in  the 
series  converter  than  in  the  ordinary  converter,  because  at  equal 
frequencies  the  direct-current  machine  of  the  cascade  converter 
obtains  fewer  poles  and  therefore  a  much  larger  pole  distribution 
on  the  commutator  at  the  same  surface  velocity.     'S^St  difference 
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of  voltage  between  two  neighboring  segments  of  the  conunutator 
can,  for  this  reason,  be  kept  cx>nsiderab]j  Bmaller  in  the  cascade 
converter  than  in  the  ordinary  converters,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  commutation. 

COMMUTATION  OF  ALTERNATING  CtTRRENTS. 


16.   FOLTPEABB    COHHUTATOB    MACHINE. 

Let  as  COTisider  a  three-phaee  commutator  machine,  Pig.  45, 
with  a.  direct-current  winding  on  the  armature.  If  one  supplies 
to  tiie  sta-toT  winding  a  three-phase  current,  there  is  produced  a 
rotary  field,  which  pulsates  weakly.  This  rotary  field  is  best 
analyzed  into  a  sine-shaped  fundamental  field  and  into  harmonic 


fields.    The  first  rotates  with  synchronous  speed  «■,=  — -  ""•  V^ 

P 
minute;  c  is  the  frequency  and  p  the  numbCT  of  pairs  of  poles  in 
tho  machine.  Since  the  harmonic  fields  are  ordinarily  very  small, 
ilicse  may  be  neglected  in  what  follows.  If  we  let  the  armature 
be  driven  by  a  cnrrrat  fnan  an  external  source  and  rotate  in  this 
field  with  n  revolutions  per  minute,  there  is  induced  in  every 
windiug  of  the  armature,  composed  of  ^  wires,  an  e.nLf.  propor- 
tional to  ( n»  —  n)  and  of  the  frequency 
P  ("b  —  ") 
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is  the  frequency  of  the  Blip  and  c,  =s^  the  frequency  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  annature.    If  the  flux  per  pole  is  *,  there  is  induced 

in  every  armature  coil  an  effective  e.m.f, 
K 

f,  "S.sac,  —  *n,-»  volt§. 

If  we  add  the  e.in.fa  induced  in  all  the  armature  coils,  and  plot 
the  sum  as  a  function  of  commutator  periphery,  we  obtain  the 
potential  curve  of  the  commutator.  This,  with  lifted  commutator 
bntabee,  is  almost  a  sine  curve.  Fig.  46,  which  rotates  with  the 
speed  Up  F.p.m.  in  space. 

If  carbon  brushes  are  applied  at  three  places,  the  potential  curve 
under  the  brushes  is  deformed  at  every  moment  in  the  same  way 
as  in  direct-current  machines.  The  additional  current  in  the 
amature  coils,  and  the  deformation  o£  the  potential  curve  pro- 
duced thereby,  depends  naturally  on  the  local  gradimt  of  the  po- 
tential curve  under  the  brushes  (vrith  lifted  brushee). 


On  the  assumption  that  no  current  ia  brought  to  the  armature 
winding  tiirough  the  brushes,  we  obtain  the  maximum  e.m.f.  Aei 
betweoi  the  s^ments  lying  under  the  brush  tips 

papa         K 

or    A^=^^5^^i»D»AlO-*volt8. 
p  a  A 

Where  B,  indicates  the  maximum  induction  in  the  air-space  and 

8=-?      -  the  slip.  Vp  is  the  peripheral  velocity  of  the  rotary  field. 

If,  in  addition,  a  current  is  brought  to  the  annature  vrinding 
through  the  commutatCH'  brushes,  there  is  produced  an  increase 
of  potential  difference  between  brush  and  commutator,  just  as  in 
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diiect-cuireat  machinea,  ae  well  as  a  displaceinent  of  the  potential 
curve  of  the  cammutator.. 

At  the  moment  when  tbe  yertex  of  the  potential  caire  is  nnder 
the  middle  point  of  a  brush,  the  brash  auppliea  a  current  equal 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  -watt  current  I^  and  at  the  moment  when 
the  potential  curve  in  the  middle  point  of  a  brush  passes  through 
aero,  the  brush  gives  a  current  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  watt- 
less current  J^ 

At  tbe  first  moment  considered,  when  tiie  amplitude  of  the  po- 
tential curve  is  under  the  middle  point  of  the  brush,  no  ejD.f. 
is  induced  bj  the  main  field  of  the  machine  between  the  brush 
tips,  but  only  an  e.m,f.  produced  bj  the  slot  field  of  the  watt  cur- 
rent. If  the  specific  bad  of  the  armature  ie  AS,  and  m  the  number 
of  the  rotor  phases,  the  glot  field  at  this  moment  is  altered  by 

3  Bin  —  AS  Vi   cos  7  Jy 
and  an  e.m.f.  is  induced  between  the  brush  points  equal  to 

Je,  =  ^£:?7,t.2V'2  sin  -  ASaoif  J^  .    ,   J' — -^  lO^volla. 
p  aK  m  "  (,  -J-  6,  —  Pr 

Cos  p  is  the  power  factor  of  the  armature  current 

At  the  second  moment,  when  the  potential  curve  at  the  middle 

point  of  a  brush  passes  through  zerc^  the  e.m.f.  induced  by  ttie 

main  field  is  J«*  and  that  induced  by  the  slot  field. 

J«"  =  %^ ^k « Sl/asin -  A8%\a<fkg  —r-^ — jr  !»"*  TOlta- 
flaJt  m  ti+6r  —  Pr 

The  sum  of  At'  ajid  A«"  gives  us  the  ejn.f.  induced  betwe^i 
the  brush  tips  at  this  moment. 

We  can  now,  in  the  same  way  as  in  direct^nurent  machines, 
calculate  the  maximum  additional  current  f,,^,  for  these  two 
mom^itB,  and,  hence,  deduce  the  conditions  for  good  commuta- 
tion is  polyphase  machines. 

In  Figs.  47  to  60,  oscillograms  are  presented  which  were  recorded 
with  the  ezpeiimental  apparatus  represented  La  Fig.  30.  Only 
the  source  of  current  here  is  not  a  storage  battery,  but  a  transformer 
for  very  large  currents.     Its  voltage,  therefore,  was  scarcely  influ- 
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enced  by  tiie  current  flowing  over  the  conunutelor  during  the  cwn- 
mutating  process.  In  the  oecillograms  the  curves  of  current  and 
voltage,  majied  respectively  a  and  6,  are  tot  the  sake  of  clearness, 
plotted  Ml  opposite  sides.  Moreover,  the  sine  curves  are  dotted, 
according  to  which  current  and  voltage  would  have  varied  approxi- 
mately if  the  current  had  not  been  broken  from  time  to  time. 

As  may  be. seen  from  the  oscillogramB,  the  additional  current 
is  chiefly  depraid^t  on  the  e.m.f.  present  at  the  moment,  and  in 
the  second  place,  at  the  breaking  of  the  current,  the  same  phe- 
n<anena  appear  in  the  voltage  curve  as  upon  application  of  a  con- 
stant voltage.  Hence,  follows  that  all  the  conditions  deduced  for 
good  commutation  in  direct-current  machines  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  alternating-current  machine. 

We  have  thus  first  to  determine  the  maximum  e.m.f.  ^e  between 
the  brush  tipe;  this  is  equal  to 

In  order  that  this  may  remain  small  in  direct-current  machines 
-s-,  — ,  ^,  If    and  V  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible.     Further, 

» St  and  AB^x  should  be  small 

For  this  reason,  polyphase  commutator  motors  work  well  only 
near  the  synchronous  speed  when  the  slip  s  is  small.  Much  above 
synchronism,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  polyphase  commutator 
motors  run  spark  lessly. 

In  this  case  sBi  is  not  only  large,  but  also  v,  so  that  the  spark 
Bcergy  F  or  F^  may  becrane  very  great. 

In  polyphase  commutator  motors,  therefore,  with  adjustable 
speed,  each  brush  should  cover  as  few  laminations  as  possible  in 

order  that  ZL  may  remain  small.     Further,  -^  should  be  small. 
p        -^  'a 

-.  can  not  he  made  smaller  than  2  with  the  application  of  only 

one  CfHnmutator.     By  using  two  commutators  —  can  be  forced 

down  to  1;  this  arrangement,  however,  brings  about  difficulties 
of  construction  and  increases  considerably  the  cost  of  the  machine. 
Since  also  .^i  and  AS  should  be  small,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mutator motors  on  account  of  the  commutation  can  not  be  made 
of  such  sm^l  dimensicms  as  was  first  believed  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  power  factor. 

If  one  makes  the  rotor  six-phase  instead  of  three,  the  currrat 
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per  holder  becomes  leee,  and,  consequently,  the  change  of  current 
in  the  slots  appearing  in  every  brush.  This  is  exprcssod  in  the 
formula  by  the  factor  2  siit  -^    This  is  the  ratio  between  the 

current  taken  through  a  brush  and  the  current  flowing  in  the 
armature  wires.  Moreover,  the  width  of  the  brushes  b,  can  be 
made  smaller  with  six  brushes  per  pair  of  poles. 

If  ^e  is  calculated,  i.au  can  be  reckoned  according  to  tlie 
formula  page  842.  Since  in  alternating-current  motors  large 
values  of  ^e  arise,  a  great  resistance  ^  is  often  given  to  the 
connecting  wires  between  the  armature  winding  and  the  commu- 
tator, and  generally  very  hard  carbon  bruehea  are  used.  Of  course, 
these  resistances  cause  considerable  losses,  which  keep  down  tht: 
efhciency  of  the  motor  as  well  as  heat  it  considerably.  Hence,  a 
limit  is  soon  reached  to  the  value  of  R„ 


Concerning  the  spark  energy  F„  or  F^  this  varies  in  alternating- 
current  motors  between  a  maximum  and  zero.  Hence,  one  can 
admit  for  the  energy  resulting  from  i,mar  a  greater  value  in 
alternating-current  machines  than  in  direct-current  machines. 

16.  The  Coefficient  op  Stbay  Field  or  Polyphase  Commu- 
tator MOTOBS. 

The  value  to  be  introduced  in  the  formula  for  a*„  and  A'^i 
for  the  conductivity  -i^  of  the  slots  results  in  the  same  way  aa  in 
the  ordinary  asynchronouB  motors. 

For  the  rotor  the  conductivity.  Fig.  51,  becomes 
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In  tiie  same  waj  we  find  Uie  conductivity  i^,  of  the  etator  if 
■wi  snbstitnte  in  the  above  formtila-  the  analogous  measurements 
of  the  stator.  It  now  becomes  Jj,  =  J^^  -f  l^.  If  the  slots  of  the 
stator  and  rotor  are  approximately  equal,  one  may  write  V^=  '^  ^wr 

In  order  thai  Xg  may  remain  as  small  as  possible,  the  slots  of  the 
rotor  should  be  wide  and  open  and  the  number  of  slota  in  both 
rotor  and  stator  should  be  rather  larg& 

In  the  formulas  for  the  coefficient  of  stray  field  S  of  a  shoit- 
drcuited  coil,  the  same  conductivily  Jj^  is  to  be  introduced.  This 
may  be  experimentally  proved  in  the  following  way:  Measure 
tlie  Teactance  between  two  neighboring  segments  of  the  commU' 
tator,  (mce  with  open  and  once  with  short-circuited  stator  winding. 
If  the  stator  winding  ia  connected  with  an  altemating-cuir^it 
circuit,  it  behavee  with  respect  to  the  separate  coila  of  the  rotoi 
winding  aa  if  Bh<»t-ciTCuitad.  The  following  measurements  were 
made  cm  an  altemating-cnrrent  commutator  motor  which  posseesea 
direct-current  windings  on  both  stator  and  rotor: 

The  motor  has  6  poles  and  has  a  series  winding  with  3  tumi 

per  commutator.    So  there  lie  -^  -^h>3X0'=°*18  wires  between  two 

adjoining  segments  of  ttie  commutatn-.     Of  these  18  enccessiie 
wires  resulted  with  a  50-cycle  alternating  current  in 
X  /^  0.060  (dmi  with  open  stator,  and  in 
X  ^  O.0S5  fAaa  with  single-phase  short-circuited  stator  wind- 
ing, when  the  shoriK^rcuited  etatw  coil  lies  in  the 
neutral  zone  of  the  states*  &AA; 
9  ^0.021  in  a  three-phase  short-circuited  stator  winding; 
X  *  0.017  in  a  four-phase  shortHnrcuited  stat^v  winding,  and 
X  ^  0.016  if  all  armature  coils  were  short-circuited. 
As  is  evidfflit  froon  the  above,  the  stator  winding  works  witli  a 
strong  damping  effect  on  the  flux  generated  by  an  extraneous  cur- 
r^t,  and  in  tiie  formula  tor  S  the  above  value  of  ^ij,  is  to  be 
introduced. 

For  the  magnetic  ctmductivit^  of  an  alteruating-cunent  motor, 
the  sum  of  the  reectancea  of  ttie  entire  stator  and  rotor  winding 
should  be  taken.  Hence,  in  commutator  motors  it  is  of  interest 
to  investigate  whether  the  rotor  reactance  iscreeses,  as  in  M^linary 
asynchronous  motors,  pn>porti(Hially  to  the  slip.  If  we  CMudder 
Fig.  4S,  it  appears  that  in  the  part  of  the  armature  winding  whidi 
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lies  between  the  bruBhes,  a  current  of  lie  full  frequency  c  always 
flowa,  however  large  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  rotor  may  be. 
Hence,  one  ought  to  expect  that  the  reactance  of  the  rotor  winding 
is  independent  of  the  speed  of  rotation,  just  as  at  rest.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case;  on.  the  other  hand,  the  asatunption  made 
by  different  authore  that  the  rotor  reactance  increases  proportion- 
ally to  the  slip  is  also  not  quite  correct  The  rotor  reactance 
shows  a  behavior  that  lies  betweei  these  two  assumptions. 

The  part  of  the  rotor  winding  which  lies  under  the  brushes  has 
a  reactance  independent  of  the  slip.  The  voltage  corresponding 
to  this  reactance  displaces  the  potential  curve  of  the  commutator. 
In  the  part  of  the  rotor  winding  which  lies  under  the  brushes  a 
considerable  ejn.f.  is  also  iudnced,  and  this  displaces  the  potential 
curve  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  Fig.  53  shows  in  the  case  of 


Fia.  52.  DiamRTioiT  or  PomrruL  Cubve  at 

GoimUTATOB.    DU*   TO    THB    E.UJ'B.    Ilf- 

DccxD  IK  THa  8B0BT.CiBCurTni  Coils. 

8  three-phase  rotor.  The  voltage  of  reactance,  which  is  generated 
by  iJie  commutation,  must,  therefore,  be  subtracted  from  the  volt- 
age of  reactance  of  the  rotor  windings  lying  between  the  brushes. 
If  we  indicate  the  effective  current  in  the  armature  conductors 
by  /,  and  tJie  reactance  of  winding  between  two  brushes  by  x^ 

where  N  signifies  the  nnmber  of  wires  in  series,  and  Z  the  number 


If  we  assume  IN  =  ^D  AB 


e  K>  -J^  (for  a  two-pole  machine) 
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tlien  Ix,  — ~- J  AS  I,  Vi,!i]rl{r^  volt. 

If  we  consider  now  tbe  parte  of  the  ammlnire  winding  Ijing 
nnder  half  of  the  two  bniBhee  A  and  B,  Fig.  45,  there  is  induced, 
by  tbe  ccnnmutation  of  the  current  /  in  these  coils,  aa  effective 
e.nL.f. 

V^3  A  a:  m  ti  +  br  —  Pr 

TbiB  e.m-f.  generates  an  additional  current  i,  in  the  short-cir- 
cnited  coils,  so  that  wily  a  displacement  of  the  potential  curve 

takes  place  about  -7=.     An  e.m,f.  is  induced  not  only  in  tbe  aborts 

circuited  coils  themselves,  but  also  in  the  coils  of  tlie  same  slots 
that  are  not  Bhort-circuit<<d.     This  e.m.f.  can  be  approximately 

b  If  h  X 

represented  by  writing  the  factor    -^  jrt~+V^^W  ^^  Z 

The  whole  displaconent  of  the  potontial  curve,  caused  by  the  com- 
mutation of  the  current  /,  becomes,  therefore,  appronnuitely 
equal  to 

^  Ap  iV'  3  « 

OT  .&,  —  — *-  —  Jx.  =  — ^  —  7a:,  =  ^-^  (1  —  «)  .&, 

and  we  obtain  as  the  resulting  reactance  of  the  rotor  winding 
p^  phase 

The  factor  — ^  can  be  reckoned  in  the  way  given  on  page  821. 
Thus,  the  reactance  of  the  rotor  incn'as(«  with  the  slip,  but  not 
proportional  to  it  as  some  authors  assiimo,  but  more  slowly,  since 

in  alternating-current  motors  the  factor    -iie  rather  small.     In 

Fig.  53  the  short-circuit  reactances  obtained  experimentally  from 
a  three-phase  and  four-phaee  commutator  motor  are  plotted  as 
functions  of  the  speed  of  rotation.      As  may  be  seen  in  these 
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cuiree,  the  Bliort-circuit  reactance,  that  is,  the  Bom  of  ths  etator 
and  rotor  refLctances,  falls  with  the  speed,  as  it  ought,  according 
to  the  above  calculation. 

In  making  theee  measurements,  the  current  was  supplied  to  the 
commutator  brushes,  while  the  stator  winding  was  short-circuited. 
Thus  the  rotary  field,  which  is,  of  course,  very  unall  at  syndiron- 
iesa  relative  to  the  rotor,  stands  at  rest  and  induces  no  e.m.f.  in 
the  rotor  winding.     On  the  contraiy,  the  rotary  field  induces  in 


me  ,iiinfwi  Muigg^  0;£aM_  an  Tairan,  «» 
Fro.  (i.1.  Reactance  as  Funcrioii  or  Revoi.vtions. 

the  stator  winding  the  e.m.f.  which  is  necessary  for  the  generation 
of  the  stator  current.  At  synchronism  {1000  r,p.m,)  the  react- 
ance of  the  stator  disappears  while  reactance  of  the  rotor  disap- 
pears only  in  part.  The  reactance  remaining  at  STUchroniBiu  is, 
therefor^  a  true  rotor  reactance  and  equal  to 


^, 


(-^) 


17.  Single-Fhabe  Cohuutatos  Motor  with  Altkekatiko 
Field. 

To  this  class  belong  pure  series-motors  and  shnnt-motors 
for  alternating  current  In  theee  motors  tiie  main  field  is  an  alter- 
nating field  in  whose  neutral  zone  the  commutator  brushes  stand. 
If  on  the  pole-shoes  of  a  direct-current  machine  compensating 
coils  are  applied,  through  which  the  armature  current  flows,  the 
armature  reaction  can, be  completdy  annulled,  and  in  the  formula 
for  A  e  we  must  substitute  the  conductivity  X^  —  o. 

If  we  go  further  and  laminate  the  entire  fidd  syeton,  we  obtain 
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8  motor  wMcli  is  suitable  for  both  alternating  and  direct  currents. 

In  each  coil  ebort-ciFcuited  through  the  commutator  brusbes  a 

inA^iiTnpin  e.m.f.  is  induced  at  the  moment  when  the  main  field  • 

passes  tliraugh  zero— 

JV 
e^  =  •=  «  c  ♦  IC*    Tolts 

and  at  the  moment  when  the  annature  conent  reaches  its  mazi< 
mnm  is  induced  a  maximum  p.m.f. — 

^  =  W^    |/r^Si,fl>l,  ;— j-X «     "^     ToltS-        - 

K  ^         '  «!  +  »r  —  Ar 

In  seriee-motors  these  two  moments  difEer  from  each  other  about 
90  deg.  in  phase,  so  tliat  the  maximum  e.m.f.  which  is  induced 
in  the  segments  lying  und^  the  brush  tips  is  equal  to 

We  can  now  calculate  in  the  ordinary  way  the  tnaTininTn  addi- 
tional current  Ji_aa  fu^d  the  mean  spark  enei^  Fm  or  F,  Of  the 
two  components,  f,  and  «,,  the  first,  fp,  is  generally  by  far  tiie 
greater.  In  order  to  keep  this  small,  the  frequency  c  and  the  flux  4 
per  pole  must  be  iept  as  small  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  constrac- 
tion  of  series-motors  for  frequencies  greater  than  25  causes  serious 
difficulties.  In  <»der  that  inmam  may  not  become  too  great,  it  is 
neoeesaty  in  all  series-motors  to  use  very  hard  carbcm  bmshea  and 
iiaert  large  resistances  in  the  connecting  wires  between  the  wind- 
ing of  the  armature  and  the  commutator. 

In  single-phase  motors  the  rotor  reactance  does  not  decrease 
with  the  frequency,  because  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  short-cir- 
cuited coils  by  Uie  commutation  of  tiie  current  is  in  phase  with 
the  current  and  not  in  quadrature,  as  in  polyphase  motors. 

In  Fig.  54,  the  short-circuited  reactance  obtained  experimentally 
on  a  single-phase  motor  with  laminated  fields  is  plotted  as  a  ftmo- 
tion  of  the  speed  of  rotation.  The  curre  A  leten  to  the  case 
when  the  current  is  carried  to  the  rotor  winding  R,  while  the  otan- 
pensation  winding  E  is  short-circuited. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  shtoinnrcuit  reactance  decreases  with  tbe 
speed  of  rotation ;  this,  however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  stator 
reactance  disappears  at  syncbnmism.  If,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the 
current  is  carried  to  the  compensatdng  winding,  and  the  rotor 
winding  is  shcHi-circuited,  vae  obtains  the  nearly  horizontaj 
limB. 
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Single-phase  motors  trhidi  work  with  oltematiiig  cnireot  ns; 
be  built  with  solid  poles  as  well  as  with  laminated  magnetic  dr* 
cuits.  The  motors  with  s<^d  poles  axe  simple  in  conBtraction 
and  mwe  favorable  in  respect  to  commutation,  because  the  coefiBr 
cient  of  stray  lodnction  S  of  the  sbort-circnited  coils  is  amaller. 
This  happens  because  no  field  iron  but  large  pole  gaps  stand  op- 
posite the  ^ort-circnited  coils. 

In  single-phase  motors  the  ccsnmutation  plsys  the  main  part; 
BO  that  the  series-motors  with  solid  poles  are  to  be  preferred  fot 
the  above  reascms  to  the  motors  with  laminated  magnetic  circuils. 


18.  Bbpttlsion  Motobs. 

Whether  repulsion  motors  are  ctmipensated  or  not  fOT  phase 

difference  plajs  no  great  part  in  their  phenomena  of  commutation. 

Tlie  common  chaxacteristic  of  all  these  motors  consists  in  the  fact 
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'  that  at  Ret  they  behave  exactly  like  single-phase  aeries  motors, 
and  near  synchronism  like  polyphase  commutator  motors.  They 
operate  near  synchioniKm  with  a  rotary  field,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  constructed  with  laminated  iron  in  their  stators.  Otherwise 
very  great  iron  losses  would  oocnr  in  the  armature  iron. 
Concerning  the  cocomutaticm,  at  rest  the  same  eju.f. 


c  ♦  icr*   volts 


if  induced  in  the  s^ments  lying  under  the  brush  taps,  as  in 
series  motors. 

At  synchronism,  on  the  ctmtrary,  no  ejn.f.  is  induced  by  the 
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main  field,  but  only  by  the  slot  field  onder  the  brush  tips.  This 
TUflTimum  e.m.f.  ia 

In  ihe  ordioary  repuleion  motors,  at  a  given  speed  of  rotaitdmi 
n,  there  is  induced  in  every  short-circuited  armatoie  coil  by  the 
main  field  a  maximum  e.m.f. — 

and  by  the  slot  field  a,  maximum  e.m.f. — 

when  the  motor  possesses  only  one  pair  of  shOTt-circoited  brnsheB 
per  pair  of  poles  and 

a^  =  ^  l/r  ^g  f,  t>  ^y  ^  _,_  g^_  ^^  lO-*  volt- 

when  the  motor  has  two  pairs  of  short-circuited  brushes  per  pair 
of  poles.  In  these  formulas  for  e^  and  «^  AS  indicates  the  speci- 
fic load  of  the  armature  coming  from  the  short-circuit  current. 

e^  and  e,  difFer  in  phase  from  each  other  approximately  by  90 
deg.,  so  that  the  maximuni  e.m.f.  between  the  brnah  points  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  pure  repulsion  motor — 

In  the  ccHnpengated  motor,  Fig.  56,  one  obtains  for  ihe  short- 
circuited  pair  of  brushes  B^  B^  the  same  e.m.f.  A«  as  for  the 
ordinary  repulsion  motion,  when  A8  has  the  same  signification  as 
in  that  case  and 


^=]p  2  V2  ■ASttvXs^_^^ _  ^  Iff*   volts. 

For  the  pair  of  brushes  5,  £,  leading  in  the  magnetizing  cunent 
<^  =  0   and 

where  AS*-  indicates  the  specific  load  of  the  armature  frtun  the 
magnetizing  current. 
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Hence,  for  the  pair  of  bruBbes  B,  B^ 

Thos,  it  is  evident  that  &e  compensated  motn-  is  no  more 
favorable  in  the  matter  of  commutation  than  the  repulsion  motor 
with  one  pair  of  short-ciTcuited  bnishee  per  pair  of  poles.  Since 
the  mean  spark  energy  is  proportional  to  the  surface  velocity  v 
of  the  commutator,  t.Humay  have  &  much  greater  value  at  the 
start  than  at  a  greater  speed.  The  repulsion  motors  and  com- 
pensated motors  work,  therefore,  at  the  start  as  satisfactorily  as 
at  greats  velocities,  though  the  coefficient  of  stray  induction  S  . 
of  the  ahort-circuited  coils  is  greater  than  in  the  true  seiiea  motor. 


To  discuss  more  exactly  the  dimensions  of  the  aIt«maHng-cni^ 
rent  ccmimutator  motta-,  although  this  should  be  done  mainly  in 
reference  to  the  commutation,  would  lead  us  too  far.  Henc^  only 
a  few  of  the  later  commutators  will  be  mentioned  in  the  following: 

19.  COMMUTATOK    TOE    THB    TrANSFOBMATION    OP    A    POLTPHASE 

Cdbeent  into  a  Direct  Cdhbbnt  oe  into  a  Poltphasb  Cde- 

HBNT    OP   LOWEB   FbBQUENOT,    AoCOBDINO   TO   THB  HeTLAND 

Method. 
a).  Commutator  for  at/nchronous  machines. 

In  ordCT  to  make  a  polyphase  machine  self-exciting,  or  to  com- 
pound it,  the  polyphase  current  must  be  converted  into  direct 
Vou  1  —  65 
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current.  This  may  be  efFected  by  means  of  a  ccHnmutator.  Such 
a  commutator  as  was  proposed  in  1903  by  A.  Heylaud  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  56.  The  magnetic  winding  GP  of  the  generator 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  which  are  wound  parallel  on  the  same 
magnet  core,  Fig.  56a,  in.  order  to  obtain  a  large  mutual  indac- 
tdoQ  of  the  separate  branches.  The  separate  parts,  as  the  fignie 
shows,  are  electrically  connected  with  each  other  at  eeveral  points. 
These  connecticwB  Berve  to  balance  the  currents  and  the  vtritages 
which  aie  pioduced  in  the  ctHnmutation  of  the  cnrrent. 


The  commntator  has  six  segments  per  pole,  of  which  fonr  are 
connected  with  the  four  branches  of  the  field  winding,  while  the 
other  two  laminations  remain  without  connection  and  serve  only 
as  insnlation  between  the  current-bearing  laminations  of  two 
neighboring  poles.  The  current-bearing  laminations  which  lie 
at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  twice  the  pole  pitch  in  the 
commutator,  receive  always  the  same  potential  and,  therefore, 
need  not  be  connected  by  inner  cross-connections  in  the  commu- 
tator. In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  get  along  with  one  brush  per 
phase  and  to  set  the  brashes  on  any  pair  of  poles  at  wilL  Thue, 
a  better  distribution  of  the  brudies  on  the  surface  of  -^a  arma- 
tuie  is  effected  so  that  th^  can  be  m/XQ  easily  applied.    la  the 
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conmnitator,  Fi^.  56,  the  bruehee  I  and  IH  lie  under  the  same 
pair  of  poles,  while  brush  II  ia  set  under  the  following  pftir.  Thus 
results  a  diSeience  of  set  of  brushes  of  240  electrical  deg.  or  80 
deg.  in  space. 

If  the  c<Hniniitat<>r  totates  in  ^chronism  with  the  polyphase 
generator,  there  results,  as  will  be  shown,  a  potential  curve  of 
which  the  first  harmonic  is  at  rest  relativdj  to  the  commutator. 
This,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  mean  potential  curve  of  the 
commutator,  causes  a  current  of  constant  direction  and  strength, 
that  i^  a  direct  current  to  flow  through  the  field  winding. 

ft).  Th»  mean  poientvii  curoB  of  the  commutator. 

Let  us  provisionally  assume  oalj  one  brush  to  be  set  on  the 
commutator  whoee  potential  altamates  einusoidallj.     If  P  is  the 
effective  value  of  the  potential,  the  brush  potential  becomes 
Pi  =  VT  JPmnwt 

If  we  think  Giat  of  the  oommntator  at  rest,  the  potential  curve 
of  Fig.  57  reeulta.    This  potential  curve  nuy  be  decomposed  int* 


S 


fts  harmonics  and  we  obtain  for  the  pot^ntia.!  at  a  given  point  X  of 
the  surface  of  the  commutator,  the  equation — 

Lei  MB  now  aastune  that  the  eommntator  is  fixed,  but  allow  tlie 
brushra  to  rotate  in  synclu'onism.  We  obtain  exactly  the  same 
result  as  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  operation  when  with  fixed 
brushes  the  commutator  rotates.  The  fixed  coordinates  A  and  B 
pass  over  info  tke  uciablee  ir  and  6  and  we  must  write 

a  =■=  A -¥  ivt,  b  =  B  +  Kt. 
With  tbis  we  find 

..=  f  ^r -Pain-*  ^-1  CO.  «  (^-«  +  «^)si.«  ^£^^ 
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And  for  tiie  flnt  hannonic  (n^l) 

P^  =.  -ij-  J>  nn  — - —  i  iin  \^~^ x  +  tvaj—tm  {^—^ a 

If  ve  apply  now  to  tiie  conmutator  two  additional  braahes  at 
equal  widiH  b^,  at  a  distance  of  ISO  deg.  or  240  deg.  fmn,  the  first, 
there  result  froia  these  as  coordinatee: 

On  —  ^  —  ISO"  +  v)t 
J.^J  —  lfiOO+wl 
a„  —  A~  %tO^  +  wt 
b„=~B  —  8*0°  +  wf 
If  we  connect  the  bruBheg  to  a  three-phaae  generator,  ve  obtain 
far  the  potentiaU: 

p,„  =  }/f  J*Ba  {tot—  120") 
p.„=  y/T  Pan  {v>l—UO°) 
Whence  reeolta  that  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  potential  cnrree  of 
the  other  two  bm&heB  we  only  have  to  sabstitute  in  Hie  almve 
equations  in  the  place  of  wf  the  ralnes  wt  — 120°  or  wt  —  240°. 
If  we  add  the  fiist  harmonics  of  the  potential  dure  of  the  fluee 
brushes,  we  obtain  as  the  iGBulting  c 


^/B  +  A_„  ^  j^_  „oo  \  +  ni>  f^^tA  —  a  +  ««*— 480«\ 

We  now  tnjufer  Uie  zero  point  so  iliat  A  ^— B,  and  m  snb- 
atitute  for  B-~A  the  width  of  the  brush  A,,  thai  leeolts 
finally — 
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In  Uiia  eqaatiim  the  time  t  no  longer  appears;  &e  potential  ia 
dependent  only  on  the  aitaation  of  the  point  x.  Hence  foUowt 
thai  the  first  harmonic  of  the  potentiai  curve  relatively  to  the 
commutator  it  at  reet. 

"Ear  an;  nnmber  of  phases  m,  one  obtains  siniilarly — 

vT  _  .     h.    It    . 
pj^  m i*  BID —  sin  (B 

The  cure  of  the  mean  potential  im  the  commutator  Ib,  there- 
fore, a  aine  curve  of  the  amplitude 

where  P  indicatee  the  phase  voltage  of  the  polyphase  cnrrent  car- 
ried to  the  brUBbee.  The  Bituation  of  the  pot^itial  cxirve  on  the 
commutator  may  be  determined,  because  the  potential  curve  in  the 
middle  point  of  a  brush  paseea  through  zero  when  the  brush  haa 
the  pot^itial  zero. 

c).  Influence  of  the  width  of  the  aegmentg  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
potential  curve. 
Hitherto  the  influ^ce  of  the  number  and  the  width  of  Hie  seg- 
ments has  been  oompletety  disregarded.  The  asenmption  previ- 
ously made  that  the  segment  of  tiie  commntator'a  surface,  which 
has  approximately  the  same  potential  as  the  brashes,  ia  equal  to 
the  widfli  of  the  brushes,  holds,  however,  only  for  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  laminationB.  In  a  finite  nnmber  of  laminations,  lliis  seg- 
ment of  the  sarfa<^  is  about  the  width  of  one  lamination  fi  greater 
than  the  width  of  the  brush  b,;  consequentiy,  we  must  substitute 
in  the  formula  tox  Pmam >  W+  P  instead  of  b^.    It  becomea 

P^-m^J'sin^^t^i 

In  order  to  avoid  short  circuit  between  the  bmBhes,  one  must 
alimys  make  the  brushes  at  least  one  Ifunination'a  width  emaller 

than  the  tnth  part  of  the  double  pole  distribution  — ! 


j.<^'-/i 
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If  Te  mbetitute  Qua  value  in  the  equatawi  for   Pmb,  ire  obtain 
t<a  tiw  amplitude  of  the  mean  potential  cum 

that  is,  for  m  —  S    JU.  <  l"  -R 

d).  The  currents  generated  iy  the  mean  potentiai  curve, 

TUhe  sitaatitm  of  the  sine  cnrre  relative  to  tiie  comucted  seg- 
ments depends  on  the  poeiticm  of  the  brushes.  If  ttie  vertet  of 
the  potential  curve  is  diaplaeed  towards  the  middle  of  the  seg- 
ments b;  the  angle  ",  Fig.  58,  CHie  may  decMnpose  the  une  curve 


into  two  others,  of  which  one  has  the  amplitude  -Pmaa  otma  and 
the  other  the  amplitude  P,^  ana.  The  vertex  of  the  first 
coi&cldee  with  the  middle  point  of  the  laminattona,  while  the  ver- 
tex of  the  Becond  curve  in  the  middle  point  of  the  laminatiiuiB 
passes  through  zero. 

The  sine  curve  with  the  amplitude  Pmam  coea  furnishes  the 
exciter  current  of  the  generator.  In  order  to  calculate  exactly 
its  m.m.f.,  one  must  first  obtain  the  course  of  the  currents  in  aU 
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parts  of  tbe  winding.  Fig.  69,  vhich  is  dEected  in  the  same 
way  as  are  calctilated  the  currents  in  a  system  of  mains,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  ns  «appc6e  that  the  four  parallel 
branches  are  not  electrictmy  connected  with,  eadi  other,  then  it 
is  snfficient  to  calcnlate  a  mean  potential  tar  the  connected  lami- 
nationa.    If  ws  hare,  for  example.  Fig.  59,  four  current-bearing 


and  two  blind  laminations  per  pol^  the  laminations  II,  III,  VI 
and  VII  receive  the  mean  potenti^ — 

i*«r  0O8  -TS^     ^  0.M6  P,™  006  tt 

and  the  remaining  laminations  the  mean  potaitial — 


TOe  mean  potential  thus  becomes — 


=^-P™,OOBa: 

In  like  mann^  can  be  obtained  the  mean  potential  for  every 
other  number  of  laminations.  For  three  connected  laminationa 
and  two  blind  laminations,  one  finds,  for  ezample,^j,  =  0.S70  and 
for  five  connected  laminations  and  three  blind  laminations  f^  = 
0.854.  Through  the  electric  connection  between  the  parallel 
branches,  large  currents  will  flow  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  outer 
branches,  and  we  obtain  a  larger  value  for  the  factor^.  H^ce, 
it  follows  that  by  substitution  of  the  above  values  for  /p  in  the 
formnla  for  /*,„„  an  accurate  calculation  may  be  made. 

The  excdter  winding  must  now  be  calculated  in  the  same  man- 
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Der  as  an  ordinary  fleld  winding  consiBting  <A  four  parallel 
branchee.    The  exciter  -voltage  is  eqoal  to 

w  Bubstitating  the  Tolne  for  ■?.« 

P,_»/,mi^i>™5!-±^-l«»» 


The  potential  cure  .jF^hb  sinar  glTee  rise  to  cross  cnrrenis  in 
the  field  winding.  Since  the  magnetizing  effects  of  these  currenta 
neutralize  each  other,  they  need  to  be  conaidered  only  in  regard 
to  th^  heating  eSect  Therefor^  th^  nrnst  not  be  too  great 
In  order  that  the  compounding  of  this  type  of  generator  may  re- 
main aa  eoactly  as  possible  at  all  displaoement«  of  phase  and 
loads,  it  is  desirable  that  the  electric  reliance  for  the  croBS  car- 
rents  become  equal  to  the  resistance  for  the  exciter  currents. 

e).  Oommutator  for  asynchronova  mackinaa. 

If  the  conunntater  does  not  rotate  in  synchronism,  bat  with  a 
certain  slip  a,  the  mean  potential  curve  rotates  with  a  speed  of  ro- 
tation 8  n  corresponding  to  this  slip.  In  a  three-phase  winding 
connected  witlk  the  commutator,  Fig.  60,  a  mean  current  will 


Tia.  eo.  R(m»  WraDnro  or 

A     COUPEHBATED     THBEB- 

Phase  Uotob  With  Het- 
i.akd  couiiutatok. 

flow.    Hiis  Is  dree-phased  and  has  the  frequency  c,  of  the  slip — 

•  60 

If  such  a  cfflnmutatoT  is  mounted  on  an  asynchronous  machine^ 
the  latter  retains  this  property  and  works  near  synchronism  with- 
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out  miming  synchronoosly.  The  leootance  x^ot  tbe  rotor  vind- 
ing  for  the  mean  conent,  which  proceeds  from  the  Binnsoidal 
potential  cnrre,  is  naturally  proportional  to  the  Blip  «.  The  mean 
Toltage  of  phase  of  the  rotor  winding  is  — 

jP^  —  0.45  ^  m  Mn  ^-  "  -5-  J*. 


/).  Conditiofu  for  sparklets  commutation. 

Let  us  coneider  the  moment  at  which  the  brashes  take  the  posi- 
tim  relatlTel;  to  the  connected  laminationa  indicated  in  Fig.  61. 


Tib.  n.  TBI  Moueht  nr  Which 
THB  irttMR^u.  GuB&aNT  z;  ta 
•  iKmaumD. 

It  Is  obvions  that  a  lai^  croes  current  i,  flows  through  the  coil! 
a  and  i.  This  disappeflie  if  the  commutator  moves  to  the  right. 
Since  hotii  coils  o  and  b^  even  if  they  are  directly  shunt-wound, 
still  possess  a  considerable  stray  flux,  at  the  disappearance  of 

the  cnnent  i,  an  electrtanagnetic  wsTgj    -i-z  is  released.    At 

the  moment  when  the  brush  B^  leaves  the  laminatiim  A,  tbe  po- 
tential difference  between  the  bmsbee  B^  and  B^  is 

Ap  =  3  /3  i>8in  — Bm( ~  ±a—  —  \ 

Where  P  indicates  the  effective  voltage  per  phaee  of  tbe  current, 
g  the  number  of  the  adjoining  cnrrent-bearing  segments  and  a 
the  angle  of  displacement  of  the  potential  carve  opposite  to  tbe 
middle  point  of  the  connected  segments,  m  is  the  number  of  phases. 
This  potantial  differoice  A  p  generates  the  cross  current  i,  equal 
to 


^  —  ^ 


Ap 

Ji. 
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when  E^  is  ihe  effectlTe  resistance  betwe^  fhe  luniiutioiiB  A 
and  B. 

If  m  substitute  Uiie  expression  for  i,  mam  ^  ^^  fonnuls  for 
the  Teleased  energy  ai^  divide  Hue  by  the  iridlh  of  the  hnisbea 

B  and  Ihe  time  of  catting  out  of  circuit  T.  ^ ^^ — 

ve  obtain  the  mftTimnni  spark  energy. 

jr_  60  <^g)'/^*  <  60to  16  watta. 

The  omditiaD  f<^  a  good  ccmunutation,  Qien,  in  Heyhmd  oomr 
mntatora  is  ^pressed  by 

:^^4^<ltol.«*atU. 

The  effectiTe  resistance  £,  and  the  coefficient  of  stray  field  B  may 
be  meet  simply  determined  ezpea^mraitally  by  sending  an  alternate 
current  through  the  lamination  A  into  the  winding  and  receiving 
it  from  the  lamination  B,  By  measuring  current,  voltage  and 
energy  there  results  in  the  ordinary  way  R^  and  S. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  production  of  sparks  at  the  bruBhes  by 
the  released  electromagnetic  ^lergy,  it  is  advisable  to  insert  redst- 
ancee  r  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  60.  For  ihis  last  case 
only  a  part  of  the  released  enei^  under  the  brush  points  is  lost 
and^  henoe,  gives  rise  to  sparks. 

SO.   IfULTITOLD  BeBNTSAITI  ABUATUBE-WmDIXO  FOS  AlTEBNAT- 
IKO^UBBSITI  HOIOBS  BT  THB  AUTHOBB. 

In  alternating-current  commutator  machines,  multifold  reen- 
trant armature  windings,  so-called  Weeton  windings,  are  often  osed 
in  order  to  avoid  a  Bhort-circuiting  of  the  individual  armature 
coils.  If,  however,  a  ahort-circuiting  (^  the  coils  is  to  be  com- 
pletely avoided,  the  individual  reSutrant  windings  must  at  times 
bo  cut  out  of  circuit  successively.  This  cutting  oat  of  circait  does 
not  permit  the  armatore  winding  to  be  completely  used  and  mdily 
produces  sparks  on  the  commutator. 

In  order  to  avoid  cutting  the  individual  branches  of  the  cnrreit 
oat  of  circuit  in  multifold  reentrant  windings,  we  insrat  re- 
sistances between  the  individual  windings.  While  the  equi-poten- 
tial  connections  in  direct-current  nmchines  ought  to  have  as  small 
a  resistance  as  possible,  and  serve  for  the  avoidance  of  spariEs 
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ariaing  from  niisynuiietr;  of  the  wisding,  or  of  ttie  zoagnetic  field, 
theee  reeiatance  cotmectiMiB  ought  to  havo  so  great  a  Tesiatance 
that  the  additional  carreata  produced  by  the  shortH^rcniting  of 
the  armatnre  ooils  will  be  kept  within  admissible  limits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  resistances  onght  to  be  kept  bo  amall  that  the 
winding,  whose  e^ments  are  not  touched  by  the  brushes,  should 
not  be  devoid  of  current. 

In  Fig.  63  we  hare  three  reentrant  ^iral  windings,  A^  A^  A^, 
of  which  A^  is  connected  with  the  ae^meinta  ibi,  A^  with  the  aeg- 
meots  kf,  and  A,  with  the  aegments  ib,.  The  brush  B  may  touch 
at  most  three  aegmenta.  Ita  width  ia,  therefore,  somewhat  lese 
than  the  double  width  of  one  aegm^it  At  the  position  Indicated 
in  Fig.  62,  the  brush  short-circuits  a  coil  <8,  of  the  winding  A^. 


Since,  however,  the  abort-circuit  current  can  flow  only  through 
the  two  resistances  r,  the  amount  of  it  ia  limited  by  these  resist- 
ances. The  winding  4,  at  this  moment  is  not  cut  out  aa  in  the 
ordinary  Weeton  windings,  for  through  the  many  resistances  r, 
which  put  all  three  windinga  into  parallel  circuit,  a  current  from 
the  brnah  B  is  carried  to  the  winding  4,.  In  order  that  no  inter- 
nal currents  be  produced  in  the  three  coila  5^  S,  and  5^  these 
ctals,  jSi,  S,  and  5„  which  are  put  into  parallel  circuit  by  the 
resistancee  r,  as  in  the  Heyland  cconmutator,  should  lie  in  the 
same  slots. 

With  thia  winding,  the  e.m.f.  A^  which  generates  the  addi- 
tional current,  is  induced  in—  —-wires,  and,  since  the  resistance  r 

greatly  outweighs  both  the  resistance  of  the  short-circuited  c<»la 
R,  and  the  variable  resistances  R^ ,  one  may  write 
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Tba  mazimnm  spark  esiergj  is  equal  to 

where  T,  =-  ,„„   .,* —  noondi. 

In  order  that  no  epaifce  be  produced  at  the  disappeaianoe  of  tiie 
additional  current^  the  energy  should  be — 

^      pL^Sv,  <  I  to  1.6  watt. 

60  pirR^     = 

FriHn  this  reeults  the  following  formula  for  the  calculation  of  tlie 
reeieitances  f : 

(1  to  1.6)  RkPl 

Examples! 


\^) 

axiu*              axio* 

tJ»  =  la  meter/Beo 

J?.  — 0.18fl 

go 

^.^aCxcMxio- xu_„..,„ 

(1  to  1.6)  0.18 

ling  r 

at  0.4  ohm,  we  obtain 

^—^^"SO  amperes 

•^~ 

-''^„^;d'-?»*^-0.8awatt 

0.4X0.18 

If  one  should  insert  such  a  large  reeietanoe  r  in  tiie  connections 
between  armature  winding  and  oommutator,  the  main  current 
would  cause  very  great  losses  in  them  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor  would  fall  away  appreciably.  In  the  winding  proposed  by 
us,  the  armature  copper  is  not  entirely  used,  because  one  branch 
of  tiie  current  is  circuited  at  times  Only  through  the  many  resist-  ■ 
ances.  However,  the  mean  coaductance  of  such  an  armature  wind- 
ing amounts  to  S5  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  conductance  of  all 
branches  of  the  current  The  losses  in  the  u-mature  copper  are 
thereftnre  increased  by  these  windings  tmly  about  10  to  16  per  c^it. 
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Explication  ot  Stubou  Uskd  in  the  Fosicitlas. 

A  ^  time  ccmstaut  >  1. 
^5 ^current  per  cm  periphery,  or  epeciSc  load  of  the 
amuLture, 
AW^  =  ompere-tums  of  two  aimliary  poles. 
AWi  js^  ampeie-turaa  for  the  magnetic  circuit  of  two  ftoxil- 

iary  poles. 
AWi^a ampere-tarns  of  the  air-spac& 
AW^zsi ampere-tnms  tor  two  pole-tipa, 
AW,=s croes-magnetizing  ampere-tuma. 
AW,^ ampere-torna  of  the  teeth. 

a  e=  one-half  of  the  branchee  of  the  armature  current. 
B  =  length  of  all  brushes  of  one  brushholder. 
B^  =  strength  of  the  resulting  field  with  load. 
^1  =3  inductioD  IB  the  air-space. 
Bg  =3  The  slot  field  reduced  to  the  armature  surface. 
B,  s=  strength  of  field  with  light  load  at  a  given  point 

X  of  the  neutral  zone. 
^  Es  the  width  of  the  brashes  reduced  to  the  armature 

periphery. 
i^  ^ibe  width  of  one  brush  measured  <ri  the  periphery 
of  the  collector. 

« "  ajr»  frequency  of  the  supplied  current. 

««  =  frequency  of  the  elip  of  a  polyphsM  ctanmatator 
machine. 

A,  E>^-^>  f requencT  of  rotatitHU 

4^  =a  the  e.m.f.  induced  with  load  in  a  shOTt-circuited  coil. 
^  =>  the  e.m.f .  induced  in  a  repulsion  motor  by  the  main 

field  in  the  short-iarcuited  armature  coil  at  a  given 

speed  of  rotati(Hi. 
4^  ^  efEective  &m.f.  which  is  induced  in  an  armature  ochI 

of  a  polyphase  commutator  machine  by  the  main 

field. 
tr  =  voltage  drop  due  to  a  current,  t^ 
^^released  energy  per  cm  width  of  brushea. 
f\  =a  preesnre  area  of  all  brushes  in  cm'. 
F^  ^  area  of  the  brushes  of  one  holder  in  cm*. 
/^  =  form  factor  of  the  potential  curve  under  the  brushes. 
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g  =a  pressure  of  the  brushes  on  tiie  oomnrntatDi  in  Kg 

per  em*. 
/:=  armature  cnrrent. 
If  ^  direct  cTurent  of  a  eonTerter. 
it  =  additional  current 
^au  =  maximum  additional  cnrrent. 

Jr=  number  of  segments  of  the  commntatOT. 

t^  =  ratio  between  the  pulsating  and  constant  cne^y  of 

a  converter. 
*,  e=  factor  <  1  for  the  calculation  of  the  coefBdent  of 

sdf-induction. 
*,  ^  coefficient  for  the  determination  of  the  maximum 

additional  current 
/  c=  length  of  the  armature  iron. 
/(=  reduced  length  of  iron  of  the  armature. 
I,  =  length  of  the  coil  head  of  a  winding. 
m  =  number  of  phases. 
JV"=  number  of  vires  on  an  armatore. 
«r  =  Bynchronous  speed  of  the  fundam^ital  field  of  tbe 
stator  winding  of  a  polyphase  commutator  ma- 
chine. 
n^  speed  of  rotation  of  a  rotor. 
Pbu  =  ajnplitude  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  potential  on 
the  ocnnmutator. 
J'gi,  ^  mean  phase  voltage  of  the  rotor. 
p  s=  numb^  of  pairs  of  poles. 

p,  ^  nimiber  of  paiiB  of  poles  of  the  aBynchronoos  ma- 
chine of  a  cascade  converter. 
pt^bruBh  potential  in  the  Heyland  cwmnntator. 
p  =  number  of  pairs  of  poles  of  the  direet-cuTTent  ma- 
chine of  a  caacade  converter. 
j  =  the  number  of  the  adjoining  current-bearing  s^- 
ments  of  tiie  Heyland  commutator. 

Hi  =•   — —    ^=  specific  resistance  of  transition  between 

bmeh  and  commutator. 

Ji,  =  resistance  of  the  connecting  wires  of  the  commu- 
tator. 

Ra  =  variable  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  a  short-circuited 
current. 

Jt,  =  constant  resistance  oC  the  circuit  of  a  short-circuited 
current 
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